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S IR, 

IF the preſent edition of this work have any ſuperi- 
ority over the laſt, that ſuperiority principally ariſes 
from the many important improvements which have 
lately been made in the London PHARMAcOFPOEIA; 
and for theſe improvements the. public are not a little 
indebted to you. Permit me therefore to take this 
method of acknowledging, as an individual, the obli- 
gation which, in my opinion, you have conferred on 
every medical practitioner : And believe me to be; with 


ſincere eſteem, 
Your moſt obedient ſervant, 


EpfNEURCR, 7 4 
Nov, 1. 1788. fo Eo 
5 ANDREW DUNCAN. 
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4 UCH was the ſuperiority of Dr Lewis's Diſpenſatory, it the 
time of its publication, over all others then extant, that it ſoon 
ſuperſeded every work of a. ſimilar nature in Britain, and obtained 
very high reputation abroad. During the life of the author, the 
improvements which that work received from his hands, in ſuc- 
ceſſive editions, correſponded to the diſcoveries that were then 
made in pharmaceutical chemiſtry; but during the period which 
has elapſed fince the world were deprived of the labours of that in- 
genious, induſtrious, and learned man, chemiſtry, in all its branches, 
has received much greater improvements than before. It was 
therefore concluded, that an attempt to collect and apply the lateſt 
and moſt important diſcoveries to his Diſpenſatory, would not be 
unacceptable to the public. | 
This attempt was carried into execution about two years ago, by 
the publication of a work, under the title of EpixneuR&a New 
DisPENSATORY. That work has met with an unequivocal proof 
of public approbation: for in little more than a year, a very large 
impreſſion was completely ſold off, Upon this event it would a- 
gain have been immediately put to the preſs, had it not been from 
the expeCtation of a new edition of the London Pharmacopœia; which 
was at that time in ſuch forwardneſs, that a ſpecimen of it had been 
diſtributed with the view of obtaining the opinion of other intelligent 
pharmacians reſpecting the intended alterations. That expectation 
has now been fulfilled. About the beginning of the preſent year, 
the London College, who had made no altetation jn their Phar- 
macopceia for near half a century before, republiſhed that work, 
with many alterations and correCtions : And as far as the preſent 
edition of this publication has any ſuperiority over the former, that 
ſuperiority principally ariſes from the many important improve- 
ments which the new London Pharmacopceia contains. | 
This edition of the Edinburgh New Diſpenſatory includes a com- 
plete tranſlation of the preſent London and Edinburgh Pharmacos 
pœias, which are by Royal authority the ſtandards of pharmaceuti- 
cal practice in Britain: and it contains alſo many additions from 
the beſt foreign Pharmacopceias lately publiſhed on the continent 
of Europe, particularly from the Pharmacopceia Suecica, Roſſica, 
Danica, Brunſvicenſis and Genevenſis. But there is not a more 
material difference between the preſent and the former impreſſion 
of this work, in the additions which have taken place, than in the 
diminutions.; And it is preſumed, that no inconſiderable advantage 
| A 4 ariſes 
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ariſes from expunging from the preſent edition many articles which 
retained a place in the former, although obſolete, abſurd, and not 
intitled to more notice than numbers of the preſcriptions of Galen 
and Paracelſus, long ſince baniſhed from every pharmacopœia. By 
omitting theſe, the time of the reader will not only be ſaved, but 
the danger of error avoided. | 
In the preſent edition, very conſiderable alterations have alſo been 
made in the arrangement of this work. In place of four, it is now 
divided into three parts : The firſt of theſe, 'The Elemenis of Phar- 
macy, was in the laſt edition adapted to the principles of modern 
chemiſtry, and illuſtrated by engravings of the moſt convenient 
furnaces and principal pharmaceutical inſtruments ; here, there- 
fore, there was but little room for alteration; and it is accordingly 
preſented to the public very nearly in the fame ſtate as before. 
In the ſecond part, The Hiftory of the Materia Medica, we have 
retained the alphabetical mode of arrangement, which has in many 
particulars 4 decided. ſuperiority over every other which has yet 
been propofed, and which is now adopted in almolt every modern 
Pharmacopœia. But to conjoin with this the advantages of other 
arrangements, a ſhort view is annexed of ſome of the leaſt excep- 
tionable of theſe, both of ancient and modern date. 'The number 
of articles of which a hiſtory is given in this part of the work is 
how confiderably abridged : for all thoſe are now rejected which 
do not ſtill retain the ſanction of ſome modern Pharmacopoeia of 
credit, But we have ventured to add to the liſt ſome articles 
which, although not yet received into any of the modern Pharma- 
copcenas, have been recommended to the public on ſuch authority 
as, at leaſt, to point them out as the ſubject of future trials. The 
account which 1s given of the operation and uſe of each article, we 
Have endeavoured to render correſpondent to the pathological 
opinions at preſent moſt generally received among the moderns, 
and to the concurring teſtiniony of faithful and accurate obſervers. 
We are indeed fully ſenſible, that in many particulars, with regard 
to the real effects of medicines, and ſtill more with regard to their 
mode of operation, even the beſt informed moderns are {till in a 
ſtate of 1gnorance and uncertainty. But we have at leaſt endea- 
voured, as far as we were able, both to ſhake off the trammels of 
theory and the authority of great names; and we flatter ourſelves 
with the hope that our endeavours have not been altogether fruit- 
leſs : We ſhall however be always ready to avzil ourſelves of the light 
which may hereafter be thrown by future experience and future 
obſervation, on any particular falling under this branch of our 
Tubject. 0 | | 
Under the third part, we have included what was formerly di- 
ſtributed into two, Pharmaceutical Preparations and Medicinal 
| Compolitions, In this we have followed both the London and 
Ediuburzh Pliarmacopcias; and, indeed, in many caſes, it is total. 
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ly impoſſible to draw an accurate line between preparations and 


compoſitions : accordingly,, molt of thoſe articles which were for- 
merly referred to one or other of theſe heads, had an equal title to 
belong to both. In the arrangement of the different claſſes of pre- 
parations and compoſitions, we have followed the order of the Lon- 
don pharmacopœia; which, while it differs very little from that of 
the Edinburgh College, is perhaps, in ſome particulars, preferable : 
But under each chapter, comprehending falts, ſpirits, powders, pills, 
or the like, we have introduced the moſt active and eſteemed for- 
mulz from foreign Pharmacopœias which have not a place in 
thoſe of Britain. And we are inclined to think, that from theſe 
additions, medical practice in this iſlaad may derive ſome advantages. 

By the changes which have now been pointed out, we truſt that 
the preſent work has been not a little improved. We are, how- 
ever, very far from conſidering it as a complete ſyſtem of practical 
and ſcientific pharmacy. For accompliſhing ſuch a work, much 
yet remains to be diſcovered, much to be corrected ; and the ex- 
ertions of genius and induſtry may give future Diſpenſatories a 
better claim to the approbation of the learned and diſcerning reader : 


Yet we hope, that our own labours beſtowed on the preſent work 


will neither be altogether unacceptable nor uſeleſs to the public. 


ED1iNBURGH, 7 
Nov. 1. 1788. 5 
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Explanation of the Contractiont uſed for the Tr of di N. 
rent Pharmacopeias quoted in this Work. 


Lond —Pharmacopeeia collegii regalis medicorum Londinenſis, 4to, 1 
dini 1788. 


Zdin.— Pharmacopœia collegii regii medicorum Edinburgenſis, 8vo, E- 
dinburgi 1783. 


Cen. — Pharmacopœia Genevenſis, ad uſum noſocomiorum, 8vo, Genevæ 
1780. 

Suec.— Pharmacopœa Suecica, editio altera emendata, 8 vo, Holmiz 
1779. 

Roſ5.—Pharmacopaea Roſſica, 4to, Petropoli 1778. 

| Brun. — Diſpenſatorium pharmaceuticum Brunſvicenſe, 4to, Brunſvici 

1777. 


Dan. — Pharmacopœia Danica, regia auctoritate, a collegio medico Haun - 
iĩenſi conſcripta, 4to, Hauniæ 1772. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


8 * HARMACY is the art of preparing, preſerving, and com- 


pounding ſubſtances for the purpoſes of medicine. This art 
has very commonly been divided into two branches, Galenical and 
Chemical pharmacy. But for this diviſion there is no juſt foun- 


| dation in nature: And accordingly, proceſſes in one pharmaco- 


pœia referred to the head of Chemical, are in another referred to 
the head of Galenical. There can be no doubt, that even the moſt 
iimple pharmaceutical preparations are to a certain extent chemical. 
Hence this diviſion, founded on prejudice, and ſupported merely 
by a veneration for antiquity, is now baniſhed from almoſt every 
modern pharmacopœia. | 
Pharmacy has alſo been divided into Theoretical and Practical; 
the firſt, conſiſting not merely of ſpeculative opinions, but of 2 
knowledge of facts and principles, tending to explain the rationale 


of proceſſes; the latter, comprehending the mere manual labour em- 


ployed in proceſſes, Po 

The former of theſe may therefore be juſtly ſtyled Scientific 
Pharmacy. And there can be no doubt that an acquaintance with it 
is eſſentially neceſſary to the due exerciſe of the healing art: For 
without it the practitioner muſt often err in the forms of prepara- 


tion and compoſitions which he employs; and he muſt often be de- 


| ceived in the effects reſulting from compoſitions, when he infers 


their properties from the known powers of the ingredients in their 
ſeparate ſtate. It would therefore be highly improper to detach the 
{cientific and practical parts of pharmacy from each other. And 
accordingly, in the firſt part of this work a general view is given 
of the elements of pharmacy both practical and ſcientific, that the 
reader may be better prepared for the conſideration of the particu- 
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lar ſubjects and proceſſes which fall to be treated of under the ſe- 
cond and third parts. As in ſome degree ſubſervient to the ſame 
intention, we have here alſo ſubjoined an abſtract from the Sylla- 
bus of Dr Webſter's Lectures on Chemiſtry and Materia Medica. 
It will at leaſt preſent the reader with an uſeful method of arran- 
ging the ſubjects; and may at the. ſame time be of ſome ſervice in 
ſupplying the want of ſynonymes in this work. 


* 
, 
1 


Dixkcrioxs for placing the PLATES. 


Plate I. Ne 1. 2. | p. 80. and 81. 
. 2. to be placed between 84. and 85. 
III. No 1. 2. N ; 88. and 89. 


= N. B. None of the Plates to be cut into ſingle leaves, 


ABSTRACT 


INTRODUCTION. - avi 


AzSTRACT from Dr WEBSTER'S SYLLABUS of Lec- 
tures on Chemiftry and Materia Medica. 


N Chemiſtry we conſider the diſpoſitions of the different kinds of mat- 
I ter to unite, with their effects on union, as in dietetics and materia me- 
dica we do their effects on the human body. 

That power by which different particles unite is called chemical attrac- 
tion, or uneſcence. | a 

Märren has been commonly arranged into fix kinds. 1. Salts ; ſya 
ſaline bodies. 2. Zarths ; ſyn. earthy bodies, ſtones. 3. [nflammables ; 
ſyn. combuſtibles. 4. Metals ; fyn metallic bodies. 5. Water ; ſyn. 
watery Or aqueous bodies. 6. Air,; ſyn. gaſes, gaſeous or aerial bodies, 
permanent vapours. The kinds of matter not comprehenſible in the above 
arrangement are, I. Heat ; ſyn. abſolute or elementary heat or fire, 
principle or matter of heat. 2, Light; ſyn. matter of light, luminous 
priuciple, 3. Electrical fluid. 4. Magnetical fluid. 5, Peculiar vegetable 
and animal matters: as gum z coluuring-matter ; ftarch, or amylaceous 
matter; vegeto- animal gluten, coagulable lymph, or fibre of the blood. 

1. SALTS are ſapid, ſoluble in water, generally uninflammable. They 
are ſimple and compound. yoke 1 

The ſimple are fo called, as being ingredients in the compound, and are 
acids and altalies. : 

The compound falts are ſaline and middle, 7. e. the earthy and metal - 
lic: as the acidated alkalies, earths, and metals. 

Tue ſaline, ſya. neutral, acido-alkaline, ſales ſalſi, confift of two or 
more ſimple ſalts. The earthy, ſyn. faline earths, confift of a fimple ſalt 
and an earth, The metallic conſiſt of a ſimple or faline falt”and a metal. 
The ſalts conſol:dated with water in a regular form are ſaid to be eryſtal- 
lifed. 

A falt is ſaid to be, 1, Deliqueſcent when it attracts water from the 
air; ſyn. aqueſcent. 2. Spontaneouſly calciaable, when the water of its 
cryitals is attracted by the air; ſyn. effloreſcent, deaqueſcent. 3. Sub- 
ject to the watery fuſion, when it is ſoluble by heat in its eryſtalline wa- 
ter. 4. Decrepitating, when it crackl-s in the fire, owing to its ſmall 
quantity of water becoming ſuddenly elaſtic vapour ; ſyn. ſubaquated. 
5. Deflagrating, when, from the pure air which it contains, it can Wh- 
port and accelerate combuſtion; ſyn, detonating, deacreſcent z as ſalts 
containing acid of nitre. 

2. EaRTHs, except lime, are inſipid; difficultly ſoluble in water, diffi- 
cultly fuſible, becoming glaſs, uninflammable, unmetalliſable, and nat 
hepvier than five times their bulk of water. | 

3. INFLAMMABLEs, when Tet an fire, burn till reſolved into falts, earths, 
water, or ſome mixture of thete. | 

4. VirTtaus are opake, bright bodies, not lighter than fix times their 
bulk of water. | 1 „ 

The iaflammables and metals are ſuppoſed to owe their diſtinguiſhing 
qualities to their containing a ſubtil fluid calied phlogifton, ſyn. principle 
of inſlammability or metalliſation, iulphureous, oleous, ſpirituous, or in- 

38 flammable 
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flammable principle, fixt fire, pure inflammable air. The inflammables 
and metals are called ph gitic bodies; or, as their nninflammable part as 
-well as their phlogiſton 2 diſpoſition to unite with air, azrefcent bo- 
dies. The metals are ſuppoſed to conſiſt of peculiar earths or acids wich 
phlogiſton, or peculiar ſubſtances free from pure air. 
® 5. Wares is a colourleſs, infipid body; which has a diſpoſition to 
unite with ſalts and ſome airs, and thus 1:21 fora waters. 1 
6. Ains are inviſible fluids, of indeſinite elaſticity, retaining their aërial 
form in any degree of cold yet known. Except two, called pure and 
* impure, both ingredients of the atmoſphere, they all ſeem to be acid, al- 
kaline, or infammable. I'he pure air ſupports life much longer, and 
promotes inflammation. much more than common or atmoſpheric air: it 
is alfo called empyreal, aphlogiſtic, dephlogiſticated, vital, fire air, emi- 
nently reſpirable, principal of acidity; and is ſuppoſed to be dephlogiſti- 
. cated water. The impure air, like all the reſt, except pure and atmo- 
ſpheric air, deſtroys life and flame; and is alſo called noxious, foul, cor- 
rupted, phlogiſticated air, or atmoſpheric mephitis. 5 | 
The operations by which permanent effects are produced on the diffe- 
rent kinds of matter, are, | 4 | | 
I. Compoſition : ſyn. Mixture, combination, union, ſolution. As che- 
mical attraction does not take place at any ſenſible diftance, attention is 
_ - neceſſary. to diminiſh coheſion in ſolids, to approximate the particles of 
the ingredients, and to multiply their points of contaR. > is 
Bodies minutely divided, as in the ſtate of vapour or air, refuſing to 
unite, have no attraction ; liquids refuſing, have little; but a liquid uni: 
ing with a ſolid or air, ſhows a great attraction. | | 
The general effects of chemical union are, 1. Condenſation, con ſequent- 
ly increafe of ſpecific gravity. 2. Heat, except it be abſorbed by the pro- 
duction of liquidity or vapour, 3. Change of form, ſolids becoming 
fluids, and fluids becoming ſolids. 4. Extreme divition of parts. 5. Change 
of colour. 6. Diminiſhed attraction for other bodies: hence the more 
fimple a body is, the. ſtronger and more numerous are its attractions. 
7. Alteration with regard to the effects of heat and other kinds of mat- 
ter. 8. Different appearance on being mixed with other bodies. 9. Al- 
teration of effects on the human body. | 6 
IT. Decompoſition : ſyn. Separation, as open evaparation z cloſe eva- 
poration ; that is, diſtillation or ſublimation ; precipitation. 1 
HBeſides the heads of Compoſition and Decompoſition, another ſeems 
neceſſary ; as in the operations of the calcination and reduction of me 
tals and vitrification, there ſeems to be ſomething parted with and ſome- 
thing received. This head may be called Reciprocation. | 
As chemical attraction ſeems to diſpoſe matter to unite with one kind 
rather than with another; by which a body added attracts an ingredient 
from a compound, thereby producing a new compound ; and a compound 
changes ingredients with another compound, thereby producing two new 
compounds ; the former is called a fingle elective attraction, and the lat- 
ter a double one, as exhibited in the Tables. The ſuppoſed anomalies in 
the order of attractions were chiefly owing to overlooking the influence 
-of heat, phlogiſton, air, or water, as ingredients, the union of three of 
the ingredients, the ſolubility of ſome of them, or the excels of acid in 
ſome of the compound ſalts, N 8 WA N 
5 1 = % + | The 
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The moſt fimple kinds of matter ſeem to be, 1. Heat. 2. Light, 
3. Phlogiſton. 4- Electrical fluid. 5. Magnetical fluid. 6. Pure air“ 
© Thoſe conſidered as next in ſimplicity are, the acids, the alkalies, the 

carths, and water. 5 WE | | 
The different kinds of matter are rarely found pure. in nature. They 
differ from each other in their origin, ſenſible qualities, chemical attrac- 


tions, and the compounds which they form. |, 
A Cos D. 8. 


Acips have a ſour taſte; redden certain vegetable blues; unite with 
alkalies, earths, inflammables, or metals; by which union the ingredients 
may loſe their diſtinguiſhing qualities, the compound being then ſaid to 
be neutral. The acids ſeem to contain pure air. They owe their liquid 
ſtate to water, and their colour and volatility probably to phlogitton ; for 
both which they, in general, have a powerful attraction. The mineral 
acids burn animal and vegetable bodies like fire. Diluted with 40 or 50 
times their weight of water, they are as active as the other acids. The 
vegetable and auimal acids poſſeſs the general properties of acids in a much 
inferior degree; they contain oily and ſlimy matter, and are totally de- 
ſtroyed by a red heat. Acids, as articles of he materia medica, diſſolve, 
at leaſt out of the body, ſome animal concretions, neutraliſe the taſte of 
bitters, correct vegetable poiſons ; ſeem to be locally ſtimulant and aſtrin- 
gent; and are employed to obviate weakneſs, relaxation, ſpaſm, acidity, 
putreſcence, heat, thirſt, ſweat, hemorrhagy, chronic eruptions, increaſed 
diicharges, the ill condition of certain ulcers. They occationally increaſe 
the ſecretions, according to the doſe and temperature of the patient. The 
vegetable acids are applied in external inflammation ; and acid juices are 
iced internally in active inflammatory and hemorrhagic itates. Acid va- 
pours are employed as antidotcs to contagion. Acids render the ſtomach 
leſs capable of being ated on by other matters, as ſpirits, &c. They are 
ſometimes obſerved to excite cough and ſpaſms. Their adminiſtration re- 
quires only dilution wich water, which may alſa be ſweetened. 


1. Acid of vitriol : ſyn. Vit iolic acid, oil of vitriol, acid of ſulphur, ſul- 
phureous acid, acid of alum, aluminous acid; acrial, ethereal, primo- 
genial, univerſal or catholic acid; acidum calcanthi, acidum vagum 
foſſile. In its concrete ſtate, it is called glacial or icy oil of vitriol; 
in its ordinary ſtrong ftate, that is, when about double the weight of 
water, the epithet Hrong or concentrated is often added; and in a more 8 

diluted fate, that is, with about ſeven waters, it is called weak vi- 
triolie acid, ſpirit of yitriol, or ſpirit of ſulphur by the bell. Its va- 
porthic point when pure, is about 5 50 of heat. United with a cer- 
taiu proportion of phlogiſtan, it may exiſt in the form of 'vitriolic 
2cid air; and this, combined with water, fofins the volatile vitriolic 
or ſulphureous acid. Saturated with phlogiſton, it forms ſulphur. It 

has a conſiderable attraction for phlogiRon. ——- ny » 
a4: „ 


as 


* Some, however, conſider heat and light as different compounds of pure air and 
phlogiſton ; while others, denying the exiſtence of phlogiſton, conſder pure air as coir- 
fiſting of hea: and a certain matter which phlogiſtic bodies are diſpoſed to abſorb. O- 
chers, again, conſider the five firſt as mere modifications of one another. | 
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2. Acid of nitre; ſyn. Nitrous acid, ſmoking acid or ſpirit of nitre, 
ſmoking nitrous acid, Glauber's ſpirit of nitre, Diluted, it is called 
ſingle aquafortis. It exiſts in form of nitrous and nitrous acid air. 
It has a remarkable attraction for phlogiſton, | 

3. Acid of ſalt; ſyn. Acid of muria, muriatic or marine acid, ſpirit of 

ſualt, acid or ſpirit of ſea-falt, Glauber's ſpirit of ſea · ſalt, ſpirit of ſal 
gem, acid ſpirit of fal ammoniac. It exifts in form of marine acid 
air, It ſeems to contain ſo much phlogiſton that it has little attrac- 
tion for it. It is dephlogiſticated by black calx of manganeſe, calx 
of arſenic, acid af nitte, &c, Theſe are the three chief mineral acids. 

4. Acid of tartar; ſyn. Tartargous acid, ſpirit of tartar. 

5. Acid of vinegar ; ſyn. Spirit of vinegar or ef verdegris, radical vinegar, 

| acetous acid. It exiſts in form of acetous air. 

Vinegar is a product of fermentation ; a proceſs by which dead or- 
ganic matter, expoſed to air, moiſture, and a heat at leaſt above 
25 is decompoſed; and in the cate of ſweet matter produces 

ucc: {ſively alcohol, vinegar, and volatile alkali, with a reſpec- 
tive ferment in each ſtage. Theſe ſtages are called the vinous or 

8 the acetous, and the putrefactive. The ferment in 

the firſt ſtage ſeems to be acid of chalk. 

6. Acid of Borax; ſyn. Sedatiye ar narcatic ſalt of Homberg, Boracic 
cid. | | BS 

7. Acid of chalk ; ſyn. Cretaceous, cretous, calcareons, chalky, acrial, 

or mephitic acid, air or gas; fixt, fixable air or gas, gas ſylveſtre, 
deadly or choak damp. Water combined with it is called mephitic 
or acidulops water, or ſpirit of chalk. ; 

The acid and alkaline airs are readily abſorbable by water, and 
are conſidered as the yapours of the acids volatiliſed by phlo- 
giſton. . | | 

8. The other acids are, 1. Aqua regia. 2. Acid of amber. 3. Acid 

of benzoin. 4. Acid of ſugar. 5. Acid of milk. 6. Acid of 
ſugar of milk. 7. Acid of lemons 8. Acid of tamarinds. 9. Acid 
of ſorrel. 10. Acid of fat. 11. Acid of ants. 12+ Acid of 
arſenic. 13. *Acid of fluor or ſpar. 14. Acid of phoſphorus, 
15. Acidum perlatum. 16. Acid of Pruſſian blue. 17. Acid 
of tungſtein. | | 9 8 3 

Perhaps the acid principle is the ſame in all acids, and they differ from 

one another oniy in their proportions of pure air and phlogiſton. 


L 


ALxar1ts, whether the ſaline or earthy, have many properties in com - 
mon. They are found united with the acid of chalk, they have much the 
ſame appearance, they green vegetable blues, unite with acids, are 
fluxes to the flinty earths, and render oil or ſulphur miſcible with wa- 
ter. The earthy are much leſs ſoluble in water; and, except lime, have 
little or no taſte. The earthy are deprived of their acid by heat, the ſa- 
line require another attracting ſubſtance, as lime. The faline ones and 
ume, when pure, are corrofive, aqueſcent, and act on the metals in ſome 

| 0 ä | mea» 


Thoſe marked thus axe not uſed in medicing, 
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mkalure like the acids. They diſſolve animal concretions and mucus, are 
IF Laid to correct animal poiſons, and out of the body they obviate putre- 
ſcence. The earthy alkalies, if mild, whether with of without their acid, 
and common ſalt when in a ſmall proportion, ſeem the only particular ſub- 
ſtonces that promote putrefation. When diluted, they are uſed exter- 
nally in chronic eruptions, to ſtimulate the inactive veſſels in foul ulcers, 
and in the form of injection to deftroy aſcarides. Some uſe them inter- 
2X7 rally in ſcrophula. The ſaline ones increaſe the diſcharges by the ſkin, 
"XX kidneys, and inteſtines, according to the doſe and patient's temperature: 
the volatile alkali is uſed as a rubefacient ; and its odour to excite the li- 
ving principle; and likewiſe internally to ſtimulate aud to obviate ſpaſm 
and torpor. Lime-water is uſed as a tonic and aſtringent, as in dyſpepſia, 
intermittents, and increaſed diſcharges, The other alkine earths ſeem 
merely to abſorb moiſture and acid; and magneſia meeting with acid in 
the Romach purges. The ufe of the alkalies cannot be long continued 
without injuring the ſtomach and conſtitution. The ſaline ones may be 
given diluted, or with ſome conſerve in form of bolus; and the mild ear- 
thy ones ſuſpended in water by gum. | | 


SALINE ALKALIES; ſyn. Alkaline or antacid ſalts. 
1. Vegetable alkati : ſyo. Pure kali, cauſtic vegetable alkali, or alkali of 


tartar z cauſtic, infernal, or ſeptic ſtone, potential cautery, common 
- Diffolvcd in water, it is called cauſtic ley; or water of pure 
ali. 

Suberetiſed vegetable alkali : ſyn. Kali, common or mild vegetable alkali; 

flit mitre; ſalt of tartar; the impure, as that of wormwood, of 
plants, of woods, &c. pot aſn, pearl-aſh, caſhub, morcoft aſhes, 
black or white flux. Diſſolved in water, it is called oil of tartar, 
per deliquium, liquor of fixt alkali or of fixt nitre, ley of tartar, wa- 
ter of kali. It contains 20 parts of pure acid, 48 of pure alkali, and 
32 of water in the hundred, and is ſoluble in 4 waters at 60? of Fah- 

krenheit's ſcale. Its cryſtals are permanent. | 

2. Mineral alkali ; ſyn. Pure or cauſtic, mineral, marine, or foſſile alkali, 

natron, ſoda, alkali of ſalt. Diſſolved in water, it is called ſoap-ley. 

Saicretiſed mineral alkal} ; ſyn. common or mild mineral or foſſile alka- 
li, ſoda, or ſalt of ſoda; barilla, kelp, mural natron, aphronitrum, the 
nitre of the ancients, Egyptian nitre. It contains 16 of acid; 20 of 
alkali, and 64 of water; is ſoluble in two waters. Its cryſtals are 
deaqueſcent, 

J. Volatile alkali : ſyn. Ammonia, pure or cauſtic volatile alkali, alkali of 
bones or ofcali, Combined with water, it is called cauſtic volatile 
ſpirit, ſpirit of ſal ammoniac prepared by quicklime, water of pure 
ammonia. It exiſts in form of alkaline air, which 1s capable of de- 

compaſit ion. 

Szberetifed volatile altali:or Ainmonia: ſyn. Common mild concrete vola- 
tile alkali, ſalt of urine, volatile alkali, or ſalt of ſal ammoniac, volatile 
ſal ammoniac, ſalt of ſoot, of hartſhorn, volatile ſalt of bones, of ivory, 
of clks-hoof, of vipers, of ae” ag Kc. It contains 45 of acid, 45. 
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of alkali, and 12 of water. Diſſolved in water, it is called mild ſpirit 
of ſal ammoniac, of hartſhorn, water of ammonia, &c. 

This laſt is called volatile, as it exhales in the common temperature of the 
atmoſphere. The epithet fixed is often added to the names of the 
other two, as they require a great degree of heat to convert them iu- 
to vapour. | 


EARTHY ALKRALIES:; 7 Alkaline, abſorbent, antacid 


We e 


1. Baryts ſyn. Pure ponderous, or kites eb. Soluble 1 in 900 waters 
at 60” ; ſpcc. grav. 4. 
Subcretiſed barytes. 
2. Lime: ſyn. Pure, calcined, burnt, cauſtic limeſtone, chalk, calcareous 
earth; quicklime. Soluble in 680 waters at 609; ſpec. grav. 2.3. 
Subcretiſed lime: ſyn. Mild calcareous earth, as ae chaik, marble, 
marle, gur; animal ſhells and concr etions, as oyſter ſhells; various 
ſpars, petrefactions, &c. It often contains 40 of acid. 
3. Magneſia: ſyn. Pure, muriatic earth, or calcined maguc ſia. Soluble in 
7692 waters at 60? ; ſpec. grav. 2.33. 
Subcretiſed magnejia : ſyn. Common megnefia, magneſia of nitre, of 
common ſalt, Count de Palma” s powder, Valentin!” 8 laxative poly- 
chreſt. It often contains of acid. 


e 4. Clay : ſyn. Pure clay, argillaceous earth, earth of alum : As inſoluble 


as magneſia. Bole, as French bole, is an impure clay; ſpec. grav. 2. 
Swbcretiſed clay. 
5. The other primitive earth is the Fliniy; F ſyn. ſiliceous, cryſtalline, vi- 
treſcent, or vitrifiable 3 which is ſoluble in no acid but that of {par. 
Sp. gr. 2.66. 


The volatile alkali ſeems naturally to contain phlogiſton. All the three 
are alterable by certain phlogiſtic matters, and then ſaid to be phlo- 
giſticated; the two fixt by ſuch means yield volatile alkali. Perhaps 
the alkaline principle is the ſame in all the alkaline ſubſtances, and 
they differ from one another only in the proportions of earthy mat- 
ter and phlogiſton. 


SALINE SALTS. 


The ſaline ſalts may be produced, 1. By mixing the ingredients to the 
point of ſaturation ; and in the caſe of perfect neutrals, till the diſtin- 
guiſhing qualities of the ingredients are loſt. 2. By adding the acid to a 
compound containing the alkali. 3. By adding the alkali to a compound 


containing the acid. 4. By a double elective attraction. This applies 


in ſome meaſure to all compound ſalts. 

The ſaline and earthy ſalts increaſe the diſcharges by the ſkin, the kid 
neys, and inteſtines, according to the doſe and patient's temperature; are 
uled chiefly in active inflammatory and hemorrhagic Rates, but Ex 

8 | | | wit 
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with the view of carrying off efſuſed water or acrimony. Saline ſalts are 
rendered more active by large dilutions z and more grateful by ſugar, le- 


by. mon- juice, and an aromatic. Alum is chiefly uſed as an aſtringent. 


1. itrizlated Vegetable Altali or Kali; ſyn. Vitriolated nitre or tartar. 
Glaſer's ſal polychreit. arcanum duplicatum, ſal enixum de duobus, 
It contains 4 of acid, 52 of alkali, aud 18 of water; ſoluble in 5 
waters at 2129, and in 16 at 60% Its cryitals are ſubaquated and 

1 permanent; tate bitteriſh, 

2. 7itrilated Mineral Alkali or Naan: ; ſyn. Glauber's purging or won- 

5 derful ſalt, vitriolated foda. It contains 27 of acid, 15 of alkali, and 

58 of water; ſoluble in four-fifths its weight of water at 2129, in 3 at 

H 609, by heat in its own water, is deaqueſcent; loſing in both caſes 

5 above one half its weight. T aſte cool and bitteriſh. 

3. Nitriated Vegetable Alkali ot Kali; ſya. Nitre, ſaltpetre, priſmatic 

| nitre, ſal prunel, mineral crydal. It contains 33 of acid, 49 of al- 
kali, and 18 of water; ſoluble in one water at 2129, and in 7 at 60 
cryltals permanent. Taſte cool, acrid, and bitteriſh. 

4. Muriated Vegetable Kikali or Kali 7 ſyn. Digeſtive falt, Sylvius's fe- 
brifuge ſalt, regenerated ſea- ſalt, fpiritus ſalis marini coagulatus. It 
contains * of acid, 51 of alkali, and 8 of water; ſoluble in 2 wa- 
ters at 212®, and in 3 at 60%. Cryſtals permanent and ſubaquated. 


Taſte ſalt and acrid. 


4 F. Iluriated Mineral Alkali or Natron; ſyn. Salited foſſile alkali; ſea, 


fountain, mountain, foſſile, marine, or common ſalt; fal gem. It 
contains 52 of acid, 42 of alkali, and 6 of water. Soluble in 2+ wa- 
ters at 2122, and in a little more at 60% Cryſtals permanent and 
ſubaquated. Taſte falt and agreeable. | 

6. Muriated Volatile Alkali or Ammonia ; ſyn. Crude, common, or ſim- 
ply ſal ammoniac, armoniac, armeniac, cyreniac ; ſalt of ſand, flow- 
ers of ſal ammoniac. It contains 52 of acid, 40 of alkali, and 8 of 
water; ſoluble in one water at 212, and in 34 at 60% Cryſtals 
permanent. Taſte acrid. 

7. Super tartariſed Vegetable Alkali or Kali; ſyn. Cryſtals or cream of tartar, 
pure tartar. Tartar, in its impure ſtate, is called crude, red or white 
tartar, argol, or wineſtone. It contains about one fourth its weight 
of alkali; ſoluble in 28 waters at 212”, and in 150 at 609%. Cryſtals 
permanent. T'afte acid. The exceſs of acid in compound lalts ad- 
heres leſs firmly than the neutralifing portion. 

8. Tartariſed Vegetable Alkali or Kali; ſyn. Tartariſed tartar, ſoluble 
tartar, vey ;etable fait. Soluble in 4 waters at 60 aqueſcent, taſte 
bitter. 

9. Tartariſed Fixed Allali or Kalination ; ſyn. Rochelle ſalt, Seignette's 
poiychrett ſalt, tartariſed ſoda. It contains more than one-fourth of 
mineral alkali, leſs than one-fourth of vegetable alkali {oluble in 4 
waters at 60; deaqueſcent. | 

10. Acetiſed L egetable Alkalt or Kali; ſyn. diuretic ſalt, regen“ l tar- 
tar, terra foliata tartari- It contains 19 of acid, 32 of alkali, and 
49 of water; is very aqueſcent. 

It. Acetiſed Volatile Alkati or Ammonia ; ſyn. Minderorus“ 8 ſpirit, ve- 


getable ammoniac. Very aquelcent, 
B 4 | — Sub. 
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12. Sub-boraxated Mineral Alkals or Natron; ſyn. Borax, tincal, cry- 

ſocolla. It contains 34 of acid, 17 of alkali, and 47 of water; fo- 

luble in 6 waters at 2129, and in 12 at 60 ſoluble by heat in its 
own water ; and fomewhat deaqueſcent. | 


13. Lemonatcd VegetableAlkali or Kali; ſyn. Saline, or anti-emetic mixture. 


EARTHY SALTS. 


1. *}itriolated Barytes, ſyn. Ponderous ſpar or gypſum, Bononian ſtone, 


baroſelenite, marmor metallicum. Not ſoluble in oo waters at 
212 | | 

2. Vitriolated Lime; ſyn. Gypſum, felenite, plaſter of Paris. Soluble 

in 500 waters at 60?, | | 

3. Vitriclated Magnejia ; ſyn. Bitter falt, bitter purging ſalt ; Engliſh, 
Epſom, Sedlitz, or Seidſchutz ſalt. It contains 33 of acid, 19 of 
magneſia, and 48 of water; ſoluble in two-thirds of water at 2129 
and in one water at 60 ; ſoluble by heat in its own water; deaque- 


fcent ; lofing, in both caſes, one half its weight. 5 cool and very 


bitter. 
4. Supervitriclated Clay ; ſyn. Alum. It contains 38 of acid, 18 of 
clay, 44 of water; ſoluble in two-thirds of water at 2 120, and in i5 


at 60% Cryftals permanent; ſoluble by heat in their own water, 
and loſe one half their weight. 


 Glutinous ſubſtances, whether inſipid or ſweet, are, like the ſalts, ſoluble 
in water; ſuſpend oil and heavier matters in water; are rendered miſcible 
in ipirit by eſſential oil or reſin; defend from acrimony, and the ſweets 


render other medicines agreeable. Glutinous ſubſtances, when pure, may 


be diluted; or ſweetened in form of lozenge. 

The igſipid are Gummi Arabicum, Gummi Tragacanthz, Althea 
Linum, Malva, Convallaria, Lilium album, Satyrion, Lichen, Parietaria, 
Trichomanes, Fænum Græcum. The feet are — Saccharum, Mauna, 
Mel. Glycyrrhiza, Prunus Gallica, Uvz paſſe majores et minores, Carica, 


Caſſia fiſtularis, Ginſeng. 


INFLAMMABLE BODIES. 


Hear, from whatever ſource, as from condenſation, in the ſun's rays, e- 
lectricity, chemical union, fermentation, animals, friction, or percuſſion, or 
phlogiſtic bodies, has the following general effects: Calefaction, rerefac- 
tion, as expanſion, fluidity, and vapour; ignition; and, with regard to 
phlogiſtic bodies expoſed to the air, inflammation, or combuſtion. The 


beat and phenomena of this laſt may be from the double chemical union 


and condenſation which take place, viz. the union betwixt the elemen- 


bat bodies pure air and phlogiſton, and betwixt ve air and (ho "refs 
uum. h 


I. Inflanmable Air; ſyn. Fire-damp. 


II. Alcobel; ſyn. Ardent ſpirits, rectified ſpirit, ſpirit of wine, vinous ſpi- 


rit, pure ſpirit. It means a ſpirit free from all water, except what 
. ; | center? 
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enters its compoſition as an ingredient. When its ſpecific gravity is 
to water as 13 to 12, it is called rectiſied ſpirit. This diluted with 

an equal weight of water, is called a proof-ſpirit, a brandy, weak 
ſpirit of wine, Its vaporific and inflammable point is 174% Its 
firength is judged of by its partial or entire inflammability, levity, and 
flu:dity. When pure, it is the ſame from whatever fermented liquor 

it is diſtilled. Its ingredients ſeem to be water, acid, and a ſubtle oil 

containing its phlogiſton. It diffolves the ſaline alkalies, and more or 
leſs of the following compound ſalts, moſt of the ammoniacal ſalts, 
acctiſed vegetable alkali, nitrated and muriated lime and magneſia, ſu- 
pervitriolated iron fomewhat dephlogitticated, ſupermuriated mercury. 
It does not diffolve the vitriolie compounds. It is ſtimulant and in- 
toxicating. Its compounds are, | 

1. Yitrilic Mthereal Liquor; ſyn. Vitriolie æther, vitriocol. 

2. Dulcißed Spirits; ſyn. Weak zthers ; as ſcueet ſpirit of vitriel, ſyn. Vi- 

ii nous vitriohc acid, weak vitriocol. | 55 

3. Sweet Spirit of Mitre; ſyn. Vinous nitrous acid, ſpirit of nitrous 

ether, weak nitrocol. i 

4. Sweet Spirit Salt; ſyn. Vinous muriatic acid, weak murocol. 

5. He Spirit of Sal Ammoniac ; ſyn. Hpirit of ammonia. | 

Oily Subſtunces, whether the unctuous, effential, or foffile, ſeem to owe 

their origin to organic matter, to contift of phlogiſton, acid and wa- 
ter; and ſhow little diſpoſition to unite with water. 

III. The anduous ; ſyn. Unguinous, expreſſed, bland; fat; greaſe. They 
feel ſlippery. inodorous. infipid ; rife at 6009; form ſoap with alkali, 
platter with metallic earth; evolve acid, or become rancid on keep 
ing; and are only ſoluble in alcohol when rancid, diſtilled, that is, 
empyreumatic, or ſeparated from ſoap or plafter by arid. They de- 
fend from acrimony, and relax, Their compounds are, 

1. Soap ; ſyn. altaliſed oil. 
2. Balſam of Sulphur ; ſyn. ſulphurated oil. 

IV. Efential Gil + , ſyn. Aromatic oil; balfam, refin. The balſams and 
reſius differ from the oils chicfly in conſiſtence. This oil feels leſs ſſip- 


pery 


— 


*The unQuous ſubſtances are, Amygdalæ amarz et dulces, oliva, 
laurus, palma, fevum ovile, axungia porcina, ſpermaceti, eera alba, vi- 
pera. Unctuous oil may be given mixed with water in form of emulſion 
or mixture, by means of gum or volatile alkali z or with mucilage ia 
form of linctus. The external applications differ chiefly in confifteace. 
The liniment conſifls of one part of wax and four of oil; the ointment, 
of one of wax and two and a half of oil; the cerate, of one of wax and 
about two of oil, with one- eighth of ſpermaceti. "Theſe ſerve to keep 
parts ſoft. and from the air. The plaſter confifts of oil and calx of lead; 
and ſerves to keep parts firm, and retain dreſſings. With theſe, ſubſtan- 
ces ſuppoſed uſeful may be mixed. 

T In this, in a gummy or ſaline matter, reſide thoſe ſenſible qualities 
by which the following medicines are arranged. They are not uſed in ac- 
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pery than the unctuous, has a ſtrong odour, pungent taſte; riſes at 


212”, or leſs; ſoluble 1 in alcohol; generally lighter than water, 
1 | V. fil 


\ 
, * * a 7 1 _ 


tive inflammatory or hæmorrhagie ſtates of the ſyſtem, except when the 


evacuation they occaſion may compenſate any bad effects from their ſti- 
mulus. In general, they vary in their quantity of inert and active matters. 
Their active matter, diiſolved in form of expreſſed juice, infuſion, or tinc- 
ture, or freed from the ſolvent, without an injuring heat, in form of extract, 

1s their moſt certain ſtate T. he leſs diſagreeable ones, however, ate often 
given fimply divided, diffuſed in liquid, or ſuſpended by gum in form of 
a mixture, or inviſcated in form of electuary, bolus, or pill. The form of 


pill rendered ſoluble by gum or extract of liquorice, is in general beſt; 


as, except in infancy or difficult deglutition, it is eaſily ſwallowed, it co- 
vers any diſagreeable taſte, confines the active matter; and from its ſlow- 
neſs of ſolubility, and as it can be longeſt continued without diſguſt, it. 
is particularly ſuited to active medicines and chronic complaints, in \ which 
theſe medicines are chiefly uſed, 

Acrids excite local heat, pain, and bliſters, and increaſe ſecretion. 
They are given internally to increaſe ſecretion ; and ſome are chiefly uſed 
as emetic, cathartic, or anthelmintic. . * arum, rhododen- 
dron; urtica, millipedæ; pyrethrum, pimpinella ; aſarum, hippocaſtanum; 
e ſpigelia, filix mas, Geoffræa; /napi album, cochlearia, naſtur- 
tium aquaticum, raphanus ruſticanus, cc - flammula Jovis, meze- 
reon, ſarſaparilla, bardana, lobelia ſy philitica, pulſatilla nigricans; Hilla, 
allium, colchicum, cinara, digitalis; iris paluſtris, ſeneka, ſambucus, bry- 
onia, melampodium, veratrum, gambogia, ſcammonium, jalapa, ſenna, 
ricinus, ipecacuanha. 

Aſtringents excite a ſenſe of roughneſs in the mouth, and form ink with 
a ſolution of iron. They conftringe the animal fibre, and are given to 
obviate weakneſs, increaſed diſcharges, and putreſcence. Catechu, kino, 
biſtorta, uva urſi, quercus, gallæ, agaricus, lignum Campechenſe, granata 
malus, cydonia malus, tormentilla, roſa rubra, plantago, hydrolapathum, 
ulmns, tuſſilago, verbaſcum, ſcolopendrium; rheum. 

Bitters are given to obviate weakneſs, morbid acid, worms, and pu- 
treſcence. Some are chiefly uſed as cathartic. Gentiana, curſuta, quaſ- 
ſia, fimarouba, radix indica Lopeziana, columbo, cortex Peruvianus, ſa- 
lix, chamemelum, artemiſia, abſynthium, abrotanum, centaureum minus, 
carduus benedictus, ſantonicum, tanacetum, taraxacum, menyanthes, ſu- 
maria, marrubium, rubia, dulcamara, dictamnus albus, ſcordium, geniſta, 


| gratiola, elaterium, rhamnus catharticus, colocynthis, a4 ? ſoccotorina, aloe 


hepatica. 
V. "F:ſſi Oil, ſyn. Naphtha, is a light, volatile, fragrant, penetrating oil, 
not ſoluble i in alcohol, but unites with ſome eſſential oils. Its im- 
pure 


111 might be of uſe to diſtinguiſh the ſolvent of the ſubſtance; as by the terms aqua- 
ted, culiled; aquacoliſed; and the extract, by "= terms deaquated, decoliled, deaquacos 


Ned. 
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pure kinds are, Petroleum, or rock oil ; mineral pitch, Barbadoes 
tar, or devil's dung ; * aſphaltum, Jews pitch, or mamia mineralis; 
* jet; amber; * foſlil or pit-coal: and are called bitumens. 
VI. Animal Oil, ſyn. Dipellius's oil, is an empyreumatic oil, diſtilled 
chiefly from the glutinous parts of animals, and rectiſied by gentle 
diſtillations into a light, volatile, odorous, penetrating oil, coutain- 
ing volatile alkali. | | : : 
VII. Sulphur ; ſyn. Brimſtone, mineral ſulphur, flowers of ſulphur. It is 
idioelectric, inſoluble in water, has little taſte or ſmell till heated; 
its ſpecific gravity about 2 ; riſes at 170%, melts at 185%, and flames 
at 3020; contains of acid 60, of phlogiſton 40 per cent. It is laxa- 
tive and antiploric. Its compound is, 
Liver of ſulphur 5 ſyn. hepatic ſulphur, ſalphur-cali; hence hepatic or 
ſulphur-caline air; an antidote to mineral poiſons, and is uſed exter- 
nally in chronic eruptions. | | 
VIII. Phoſphorus, a kind of very inflammable ſulphur, conſiſting of acid 
of boues and phlogiſton. a . 
IX. * Charcoal: ſyn. Charred vegetables, as charred linen or tinder; char- 
red 
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Olorous ſubſtances are ſubdivided into aromatics and fetids, between 
which it is not eaſy to draw the line of diſtinftion.—The odorous prin- 
ciple, in a moderate degree, ſtimulates, refreſhes, and ſtrengthens; in a 
certain greater degree, its ſtimulus 1s ſo conſiderable and quickly diffu- 
five, that it has the appearance of being entirely and directly ſedative. 
Aromatics render other medicines agreeable, and are grateful ſtimulants 
in caſes of weakneſs, ſpaſm, or flatus ; but cannot be ſo long continued 
as the fetids, nor are they ſo important medicines. The fetids are much 
uſed in ſtates of weakneſs attended with ſpaſm, flatus, pain, watchfulneſs, 
and bad ulcers. | 

Aromatics. Cinnamomum, caſſia lignea, canella alba, caſcarilla, ſantalum 
citrinum, ſaſſafras, zedoaria, acorus, ariſtolochia, iris Florentina, enula 
campana, contrayerva, ſerpentaria virginiana, zingiber, cureuma; pimen- 
to, cubebz ; piper longum, nigrum, et indicum caryophilli aromatici et 
rubri, nux moſchata, limonia mala, aurantia Hiſpalenſia, Juniperus; ani- 
ſum, feniculum dulce et vulgare, anethum, coriandrum, carvi, cardamo- 
mum minus, cuminum, pctrofelinum, daucus ſylveſtris, angelica ſativa et 
ſyleeſtris, liguſticum, imperatoria, mentha ſativa et piperitis, meliſſa, mil- 
lefolium, pulegium, hedera terreſtris, hyſſopus, ſalvia, majorana, thymus, 
ſerpyllum, /avendula, roſmarinus, roſa pallida, arnica  terebinthina ve- 
neta, balſamum Canadenſe, Gileadenſe, copaibæ, peruvianum, tolutanum; 
benzoinum, maſtiche, ſtyrax calamita, fforax /iquida 5 olibanum, myrrha. 

Fetids, Gummi ammoniacum, ſagapenum, galbanum, aſa/ztida, cam- 
Phora, moſchus, caſtoreum, guaiacum, valeriana ſylveſtris, ſabina, artiplex 
fetida, ruta. The narcotic fetids are, Opium, cicuta, hyoſcyamus, bel- 
ladona, aconitum, ſtramonium. . ; : 

Co/orants are ſuch ſubſtances as are uſed for giving colour to medicines. 
Sanguis dracouis, anchuſa, coccinella, roſa rubra, caryophilli rubri, viola. 
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red pit-coal, as coaks or cinders; animal charcoal, as charred ox- 
blood; charred oil, as lamp- black. Theſe part with their phlogitton 
in the order in which they ſtand. It conſiſts of phlogiſton, earth, 
acid of chalk, and alkali. It is uſed for fuel; and for phloyiſticating 
other matters. The earth of vegetables, whether from put re faction 

| or combultion, is either lime, or a mixture of all kinds, often with 
iron and manganeſe, the vitriolated and muriated fixt alkalies, vitrio- 
lated and phoſphorated lime, and liver of ſulphur. The earth of 
the ſhells of fith and eggs is lime; oyſter-ſhells contain ſome vitrio- 
lated lime; the earth of bones, born, claws, & c. is phoſphorated 
lime. 


M ET AL. S. 


| Tart Metals are found ſometimes native, with their entire complement 
of phlogiſton ; or mineraliſed in the form of ore, that is, more or leſs 
dephlogiſticated by their union with ſulphur, arſenic, acid of chalk, ſome- 
times of vitriol. and of ſalt, and even of phoſphorus. | 

They are malleable in the following order; Gold, filver, copper, iron, 
tin, lead, mercury, and zinc: tenacious in the following order ; Gold; 
tron, copper, filver, tin, and lead, Biſmuth, antimony, and done, 
have a foliated texture; the reſt are of a grauulated one. Metals by ham- 
mering are apt to harden ; and by applying heat, and cooling flowly, the 
particles are ſeparated, and allow a new approximation. Metals expoſed 
to heat and air burn; ſome emitting flame, as zinc, iron, copper, ſil- 
ver, tin, lead, antimony, gold, and arſenic: And all, except the per- 
fect metals, part with phlogiſton; abſorb pure air, ſeemingly changing 
it partly into acid of chalk ; diminiſh in ſpecific, but increaſe in ablolute 
weight ; loſe their ſplendor, ductility, opacity, fuſibility, volatility, ſo- 
lubility in acids, power of being reduced, their diſpoſition to unite even 
with their own metals, their power of conducting electrieity, their acti- 
vity on the human ſyſtem : they aſſume the appearance of earths called 
calces, of different coluurs, as grey, brown, glaſly, red, white; ſome 
becoming ſoluble in water, or even converted into acid. The proceſs is 
called Calcination. 

Iron, which is found in almoſt every part of nature, is the only metal 
ſeemingly friendly to the human ſyſtem: the reſt are either inert, or more 
or leſs deleterious ; and their uſe cannot be continued long with ſafety, 
They are adminiſtered, 1. In the ſtate of regulus, or metal fimply divided. 
2. Calcined, by heat and air, or by nitre, as the calces; or by acids, as 
the precipitates. 3. Saline preparations. And, 4. Combined with ful- 


phur. 
Zinc, ſpecific gravit 7783 melts, inflames, and niſes at 700? ; bluiſh. 


Tron 8, 1695; bluiſh ; capable of . — ä 

Manganeſe 6.9. ; bluiſh. 

Cobalt T's bluiſh. 

Nickel g ; whitiſh red; magnetic. 

Lead 1175; 5852; bluiſh, 1 

Tin 775; 408%; white. 

Copper 93 14103 pale red; volatile. 8 
Biſmuth 
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EE 1 * 645; 809*; riſes, white, , | 


1 ic 8 Ur; bluiſh; volatile. | 
1 yr a 161 congeals at 40 below O boils at 600"; white, 
Silver ii; 10007; white. | 

Cala 191; yellow. 

Patina 233 white, 

Tung /lein metal. 


Ma rals calcined by Heat and Air; ſn. Calces, dephlo- 
1 giſticated Metals. 


1. Calcined Zine ; ſyn. Calx of zinc, flowers of zinc, philoſophical wool. 

2. Subcalcined Irou; ſyn. Scales of iron. 

3. . Lead; ſyn. Red calcined lead. 

4. Litharge; ſyn. Subvitrified lead. 

== 5. Grey Calx of Antimony. | | 

== 6. Nitrat:d Cals of Antimony ; ſyn, James's powder, vitro recalcined ans 

85 timony. 

7. Glaſs f Aniimeny ; ſyn. Vitrified antimony. | 

8, Crocus of Antimony; ſyn. Crocus of metals, red nitro-calcined anti. 
" MGNY. 


9. Calcined Mercury ; ſyn. Mercury precipitated by itſelf. 
Metallic SaLTs., 


Acid of nitre is the moſt powerful ſolvent of the metals: its action re- 
quires ſometimes to be moderated, or the metal 1s apt to ſeparate. The 
acid of vitriol requires even a botling heat to attack mercury or filver. 
The acid of ſalt has till leſs diſpoſition to unite with them; but when de- 
phlogiſticated, it diſſolves all metals completely. To metals dephlogiſti- 
cCated as by the other acids, it ſhows a ſtronger attraction, even in its or- 
dinary ſtate, by taking the metals from them. | 
| The other acids are in general weaker in ſolvent power. 

Metals dephlogiſticated to a certain degree are ſoluble both in acids 
and alkalies. ä 
Metals cannot unite with acids without loſing their phlogiſton ſo far 
as to be in the ſtate of calces; nor can they remain united if they loſe 
| more, which metailic ſolutions are very apt to do by expoſure to the air. 
Perfect ſolutions are tranſparent, and tinged with the proper colour of 
| the calx. The colour ſeems to vary according to the quantity of phlo- 
| and ap; ; and by a ſufficient quantity, all colour is ſometimes de - 
ſtroyed. Fo 5 | 
The cauſticity that is in ſome of the metallie ſalts ſeems to be owing 
to their attraction for phlogiſton | : 
Precipitates retain ſome of the ſolvent and of the precipitant, from 
which they can hardly, if at all, be freed. Precipitates by mild ſixt al- 
kalies, carry down acid of chalk and water; and by volatile alkali, phlo- 
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1. Vitriolated Zinc; ſyn. White vitriol or copperas, vitriol fs zinc or of 
Goflar ; it contains 12 of acid, 20 of zinc, and $8 of water; ſoluble 
in two waters at 60. 

2. Super- vitrislated Iron ; ſyn. Green vitriol or r copperas, ſalt or vitrial 
of iron, of ſteel, or of Mars; recently cryſtalliſed, contains 20 of acid, 

25 of iron, and 55 of water; ſoluble in 6 waters at 60“. 

3. Supertartariſed iron. 

4. Super- vitrielated Copper ; ſyn. Blue, Roman, Cyprus vitriol or cop- 
peras; contains 30 of acid, 27 of aper, and 34 of water; ſoluble 
in 4 waters at 60“. | 

5. 1 Mercury; ſyn. Vitriol of mercury ; contains 19 of 
aci 

6. Supernitrated Mercury; ſyn. Nitre of mercury; contains 28 of acid. 
7 
8 


Super-nitrated Silver ſyn. Salt of ſilver, lunar cauſtic or cathartic ; 
contains 36 of acid. | 
. Super-murtated Antimony ; ſyn. Butter or cauſtic of antimony. 
9. Super-muriated Mercury; ſyn. Corrofive ſublimate Mercury; contains 
16 of acid, 77 of mercury, and 6 of water; not decompotable by . 
heat; cryitals permanent ſoluble in 19 waters at 609, and in alco- 
hol; unites with muriated volatile alkali, which renders it remark- 
ably ſoluble. 
10. Super tartariſed Antimony; u. Emetic tartar; ſoluble in 60 waters 
at 697. 
11. Saper-acetiſe Lead or ceruſſe; ſyn, Salt or ſugar of lead, or of ſaturn; 
acetiſed ceruſſe. 
12. Superacetiſed mercury, ſoluble in 3 waters at 609. 
Ammoniacal Copper and Amoniacal Iron, or Martial fioxers, contaiyu 
meta}, volatile alkali, and acid. 


" Subacidated Metals. 
7. Ruft of Tron ; ſyn. Suberetiſed iron, 


2. Submuriated Mercury ; ſyn. Sweet mercury ſublimate, calomel, aquila 
- alba, mild muriated mercury. It contains 14 of acid and water, 


and 86 of mercury. 
3. Subacetiſed Lead; ſyn. Ceruſſe, white lead, 


4. Subacetiſed Copper ; ſyn.” Verdegris. 


Calcined metallic Salts. 


j 
1 
J. 
4 
| 
4 
TH. 


White Calcined . itriol; ſyn. Calcined Vitriel. 
2. Red Calcined Vitriol ; ſyn. Colcothar of vitriol. 
3 . Calcined Nitrated Merewy; Lyn. Red corroſive REY; red precipi- 
| tate. 


Sulphürated Metals. 
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x;  Sulphurated Antimony ; ſyn. Antimony, crude and e artis, 
ore of antimony. 
2. Sulphurcaline Antimony ; 5 ſyn. Aermes mineral. 
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3. Dealcaliſed Sulphurcaline Antimony ; ſyn. Precipitated ſulphur of antĩ 
mony, golden ſulphur of antimony. . 55 

4. Sulphurated Mercury ; ſyn. Native and factitious einnabar, ore of mer- 
cury, vermilion, Æthiops mineral, antimonial Ethiops. 
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Nevitriolated mercury; ſyn. Yellow emetic mercury; turbith mineral. 

Denitrated mercury; ſyn. Aſhy powder of mercury. 

Demuriated antimony; ſyn. Powder of algaroth ; mercury of life. 

Demuriated mercury; ſyn. White precipitate of mercury ; White calx 
of quiekſilver. . I EMA 


W wu 
EMS Co 


WA TB: 

Waren is about 850 times heavier than air; its vapour occupies 1400 
times more ſpace than when in a liquid ſtate: like air, it exiſts in almoſt 
every body of nature, and is never found pure. 

Ihe chief ſubſtances found in water are, Pure, inflammable, and hepa- 
tic airs; acid of chalk ; the fixt alkalies, vitriolated, muriated, cretiſed 
the vegetable, oftener nitrated; cretiſed volatile alkali ; muriated ba- 
rytes; lime, and ſometimes magneſia, vitriolated, nitrated, and ſuberetiſed; 
ſometimes clay, ſuper vitriolated and muriated; iron, vitriolated, muria- 
ied, cretiſed ; manganeſe, muriated ; copper, vitriolated ; calx of arſenie; 
petroleum; vegetable and animal putreſcent mucilage, Waters are exa- 
mined by the ſenſes, and by evaporation, during which the volatile and 
fixt matters are ſeparated and collected; or by precipitants or teſts, The 
chief of theſe teſts are vegetable blue infuſions, as that of red cabbage, 
for acids and alkalies; a ſaturated ſolution of an aſtringent, as that of 
gall-nut in ſpirit of wine, for iron; phlogiſticated alkali for the metals; 
vitriolic acid for barytes; acid of ſugar for cretiſed lime; cretiſed alkali 
for magneſia and clay; nitrated filver and muriated barytes for acids uni- 
ted with other ſubſtances; alcohol for acidated alkalies: any acid for ſaliae 
or earthy hepar, &c. : | | 


411 N 


Pure Air, ſpecific gravity 110. 
Phlegiſticated Air 140, 

Acid of Chalk 220, 

Common Air 152. 

Inflammable Air 10. 

Nitrous Air 157. 

Marine Acid Air 252. 
Vitriolic Acid Air 300 
Alkaline Air 70. 


Phlogiſticated iron with 
Vitriolated 3 


Acidated 3 or metal, with | 
Cretiſed alkali, 


|  n | 
Aeidated ammonia with 
Cretiſed fixt alkali or earth, 


„ 
Vitriolated alkali, magneſia, or 
clay, with 
Nitrated, muriated, or acetiſed 
line, | 
3. | 
Vitriolated or murieted alkali 
or earth with 
Nitrated or àcetiſed lead, mer- 
carys or ſilver, | 


Vitriolated, nltented, or ace- g 


tiſed filver, with 


Moriated alkali, or earth, | 


7. 
Vitriolated kali with 
Muriated lime, or lead, 
8. 


Tartarifed or ncctiſed kali | 


with | 
Nitrated mercury, 


9: 
Vitriolated ammonia with 
Nitrated, muriated, or agetiſed 
fixt alkali, : | 
10. | 
Vitriolated, nitrated, or muri- 
ated ammonia, with 
Acetiſed fixt alkali-or lime, | 
WW 
V*triolated mercury with 


Mypriated natron, J 


By 


| 1. 
Muriated mercury with 
Sulphurated antimony, 
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Phlogifticated « copper and 


| Vitriolated iron. 
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[Cretiſed carth or metal. 


3. 
Acidated fixt alkali or earth and 


Cretiſed ammonia. 

Vitriolated lime, and 

Nitrated, muriated, or ace- 
tiſed alkali, magnefia, or 
clay. 


| 5. 
Vitriolated or muriated lead, 


mercury, or ſilver, and 
Nitrated, or acetiſed * or 
earth, 
6. 
Vitriolated, nitrated, or acctir 
Ted aikali, or earth, and 
Muriated ſilver. 


7+ 
Vitriolated lime, or 1 and 
Muriated kali. 

8. 


Taꝛrtariſed or acetiſed mercury 


and 
Nitrated kali, 


| 9: 
Vitriolated fixt alkali, and 


Nitrated, muriated, or acetiſed 
ammania, 
85 18 
Vitriolated, nitrated, or muria- 
ted fixt alkali or lime, and 


| Acetiſed ammonia. 


11. 
Vitriolated natron and 
Muriated mercury, 
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A general View of the Properties and Relations of Medicinal 
2 | = Subſtances. 
SECT L 
VEGETABLES: 


\ 1 are organized bodies, furniſhed with a variety 

of veſſels for the reception, tranſmiſſion, and perſpiration of diffe- 
Bl rent fluids. Analogous to animals, they are reproduced from ſeeds 
and eggs, and are endowed with functions, whereby the aliment they imbibe 
is changed into new forms, into ſolids and fluids, peculiar to particular 
plants, and to different parts of the ſame plant. | = | 

The analogy between the vegetable and animal kingdoms will appear 
{till more ſtriking, when we conſider that the former exhibit, though in a 


leſs degree, all the phenomena of ſenſibility and motion. 


The pabulum of vegetables, like that of moſt animals, is of a mixed 
nature; and is made up of the neceſſary union of water, heat, and light, 
and leſs neceſſarily of air and earth: the office of theſe two laſt ſeems to be 
3 _ of filtres, or vehicles for conveying the other principles in proper 
torm. : Sa We | 
8 From varieties. in the ſtate and proportion of theſe ſeveral agents, a 
very multiplied diverſity takes place in the external form, quantity, and 
quality. of one and the ſame vegetable: hence the difference of plants 
from the ſoil, climate, ſeaſon, and other ſimilar circumſtances. The in- 
fluence of heat, and light, or what is probably the ſame thing, the ab- 
ſorption of the inflammable principle, is perhaps the moſt important 
article in the aliment of vegetables. 'This principle, whether derived 
from the ſolar rays, from putrid matters employed in manure, or * * 
E | the 
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the putrefaction of the wild growth, aſſiſted by calcareous earths and other 


ſeptics, is found at all times to modify, in a peculiar manner, the form, the 
quantity, and even the ſenfible and inherent properties of vegetables: it is 
of importance however to remark, that the ſoundneſs and ſpecific principles 
of vegetables are not invariably the more complete in proportion to the 
vigour of their growth ; high health, which 1s always a dangerous ftate-in 
the conſtitution of animals, is often the means of perverting or deſtroying 
the economy of vegetable life. Thus the finer aromatics, which natu- 
rally inhabit the dry and fandy ſoils, when tranſplanted into a moift and 
rich one, or, in other words, when placed in mould abounding in the 
fomites of inflammable principle, grow with rapidity and vigour, have their 
bulk conſiderably increaſed, but loſe very much of their fragrance, as if their 
active principles were exhauſted by the luxuriance of their growth. 

Plants are alſo found to differ confiderably in the different periods of 
their growth. Thus ſome herbs in their infancy abound moſt with odo- 
-riferous matter; of which others yield little or none till they have attain- 
ed to a more advanced age. Many fruits, in their immature ſtate, con- 
tain an auſtere acid juice, which by maturation 1s changed into a ſweet : 
others, as the orange, are firſt warm and aromatic, and afterwards by 
degrees become filled with a ſtrong acid. The common grain, and ſun- 
dry other ſeeds, when beginning to vegetate, are in taſte remarkable ſweet : 

et the kernels of certain fruits prove, at the ſame period, extremely acid. 
The roots of ſome of our indigenous plants, whoſe juice is, during the ſum- 
mer, thin and watery, if wounded early in the ſpring, yield rich balſamic 
Juices, which, expoſed to a gentle warmth, ſoon concrete into ſolid gum- 
my-reſins, ſuperior to many of thoſe brought from abroad. In open 
expoſures, dry ſoils, and fair warm ſeaſons, aromatic plants prove ſtronger 
and more fragrant, and ſold ones weaker in ſmall than in the oppoſite circum- 
ſtances. To theſe particulars therefore due regard ought to be had in col- 
lecting plants for medicinal uſes. 4 
It may be proper to obſerve alſo, that the different parts of one plant 
are often very different in quality from each other. Thus the bitter herb 
wormwood riſes from an aromatic root ; and the narcotic popy-head in- 
cludes ſeeds which have no narcotic power. Theſe differences, though very 
obvious in the common culinary plants, do not ſeem to have been ſufficiently 
obſerved, or attended to, in the medicinal ones. 

Without any obvious dependence on the circumſtances above-mention- 
ed, vegetables are alſo, like animals, obnoxious to diſeaſes and death, 
Theſe, whether occaſioned by intenſe cold, by inſe&s, lightning, or 
other cauſes, always maintain a ſtriking analogy to the affections of ani- 
mals. A difference however ariſes from this, that the ſeveral parts of ve- 
getables do not conſtitute ſuch a mutually depending ſyſtem as thoſe of 
the more perfect animals: Hence it is, that a very conſiderable part of 
a plant may be diſeaſed or dead, whilſt the reſt enjoys a perfect integrity 
of life and health. Though the phyſiology of vegetables is hitherto in- 
ſufficient for forming any complete doctrines of the cauſes and cure of 


their ſeveral diſeaſes ; yet it is commendable to have an eye to the for- 


mation of a pathology of the vegetable kingdom: in the ſtate even. of our 
preſent knowledge, it is of importance in the ſtudy of pharmacy to be 
aware that ſuch diſeaſes do really exiſt, and are eapable of changing or 
deſtroying the active principles of many of our moſt valuable herbs. = 


Chap. I. | Vepetables. — 
3 | the plants more evidently ſenſitive, the diſeaſes exhibit a very cloſe pro- 
7 pinquity to many of thoſe of animals: ſeveral of the remote cauſes are ſuch 


1 as are known to obſtruct perſpiration, to induce general debility, or other- 
XZ wiſe diſorder the animal ceconomy. The diſeaſes alſo are evidently mark- 


ed by a diminution of their ſenſitive and moving principle ; and perhaps, 


Y in conſequence of this, their ſolids, their ſap, and other fluids, ſhrivel and 


decay, and the whole plant aſſumes new forms, is impregnated with inert, 


or fraught with noxious principles. Analagous alſo to animals, the plant, 


when deprived of the living principle, runs into all thoſe changes common 


to what is called inanimate matter. Theſe changes we next proceed to 
examine. 


I. Productiont from Vegetables by Fex meEnTATION: * 


FERMENTATION is that ſpontaneous motion excited in dead vegetables 
and animals; but which is pecutiar to thoſe organic ſubſtances elaborated 
by the principle of vegetable or animal life. | | 

The circumſtances favouring fermentation in general are, a certain 


degree of fluidity, a certain degree of heat, and the contact of tlie air. 


There are however ſeveral ſubſtances, of themſelves not ſuſceptible of 
fermentation, which nevertheleſs may be brought into that ſtate by the ad- 
mixture of thoſe that are; as by adding to them, along with a proper quan- 
XX tity of water, a portion of the yeſt or head thrown up to the ſurface 
of fermenting liquors. Without this expedient many vegetables would 
run immediately into the acetous, and ſome of them into the putrefac- 
tive fermentations. It is alſo found, that though acetous and putrefactive 
ferments are unable to ſtop the vinous fermentation, they are however 
capable of aſſimulating the liquor to their own nature in a more pefect 
form; and hence it is, that in the manufactures of wine, rum, and vinegar, 
it is found uſeful to keep the veſſels well ſeaſoned with the liquor intend- 
ed to be prepared. Three different kinds or ſtages of fermentation 
have been generally diſtinguiſhed by chemiſts. The vinous, which fur- 
niſhes alcohol, or what is commonly called ſpirit; the acetous, which 
affords vinegar; and the putrefactive, which yields volatile alkali. Being 
pretty conſtant in ſucceſſion to each other, the whole proceſs will be 
beſt underſtood by conſidering each of them apart. All vegetable 
ſubſtances are not capable of the vinous fermentation: the conditions 
neceſſary to its production are, a ſaccharo-mucilaginous matter; a fluidity 
a little viſcous, the proper degree of which is beſt learned from experience; 
a heat from 40 to 96 of Fahrenheit's thermometer; a conſiderable maſs 
of matter; and, laftly, the acceſs of the external air. 

The phenomena exhibited in the vinous fermentation are, a briſk tu- 
multuary motion, the liquor loſes its tranſparency and homogeneous ap- 
pony its bulk and heat are conſiderably increaſed, the ſolid parts are 
| huoyed up to the top, and a great quantity of a permanently elaſtic fluid 

is diſengaged. This fluid or gas being ſomewhat heavier than atmoſpheric 
air, floats in ſeparate maſſes next the ſurface of the liquor; and is from 
this and other appearances eaſily diſtinguiſhed from common air: It 
extinguiſhes flame and animal life, precipitates lime from lime-water, 
cryſtallifes and renders mild the cauitic alkali; and is therefore the gas 
ſylveſtre of Helmont, and the fixed air or atrial acid of modern chemiſts. 

| | C 2 | . After ; 
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After ſome time the tumultuary motion in the liquor is ſuddenly checked, 
perhaps from the generation of the alcohol; a fine ley is alſo precipitated; 
and the floating maiter, if not purpoſely prevented, ſubſides to the bottom 
of the veſſel. In the wines produced from the grape, a large quantity of 
a ſaline concrete is likewiſe 1ncruſted on the ſides and bottom of the caſks ; 
and this is commonly known by the name of tartar, the properties of 
which we ſhall afterwards examine. At the termination of theſe pheno- 
mena, the vegetable matter has aſſumed new properties; and from being a 
mild, ſweet, or gently acidulous infuſion, is now become the briſk pungent, 
and inebriating liquor, called Wine or Vinous Liquor. | 

Fermented or vinous liquors are prepared from a great variety of ſub- 
ſtances : the ſaccharine, or thoſe rendered ſo by a beginning vegetation, are 
in general fittelt for the purpoſe ; a multitude of collateral circumſtances 
are alſo neceſſary for the proper management of the proceſs ; and in vi- 
nous liquors, great diverſit ies are found independent of their being more 
or leſs watery. Theſe differences are not only obſervable in wines produ- 
ced from different ſubſtances, but alſo in thoſe prepared from one and 
the ſame vegetable. Theſe diverſities may be referred to the different con- 
ditions of the ſubſtance to be fermented, to the ſtates of fluidity and heat, 
and to the degree of fermentation to which the ſubje& has been carried. 
This laſt is principally modified by the preceding cauſes, and not unfre- 
quently by very minute and apparently trifling circumſtances in the conduct 
of the operator. Hence the numberleſs varieties in the vinous liquors pro- 
duced from the grape, which have been more peculiarly denominated wines - 
It is an important part of pharmacy to inquire into theſe differences with 
care and attention. | 

The diverſity in vinous liquors is fill more obvious in thoſe produced 
from different vegetables. Many of the native qualities of the fubſtance, 
ſuch as colour, taſte, flavour, &c. often remain in the wine; not being 
totally ſubdued by that degree of fermentation by which the liquor is 
rendered vinous. Hence the remarkable difference of wines as produced 
from the grape and thoſe furniſhed by the graminous ſeeds : the wine 
produced from theſe laſt has been more ſtrictly called beer ; and this too 
1s well known to differ as remarkably from thoſe produced from apples, 
pears, apricots, &c. as theſe differ from wine properly ſo called. 


1. Of the Product of the Vid ous Fermentation. 
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1 Taz product of all theſe fermented vegetables is, as we have juſt now 
i mentioned, the pungent and intoxicating liquor called wine. It is proper, 
_— however, in pharmacy, to inquire into the different principles which enter 
Wl into its compoſition as a mixt. As the wine furniſhed by grapes is 
8 the moſt valuable and generally known, we ſhall take it for our exam- 
by plwKue. Grape-wine, then, is made up of a large quantity of water, of al- 
11 cohol, of tartar, and of a colouring matter. It is proper, however, that 
Al we ſhould lay down the proofs of ſuch a combination in wine, and explain 
wy. the methods by which it may be decompoſed and ſeparated into the con- 

1 ſtituent parts above mentioned | | | 
For this purpoſe, the aſſiſtance of the fire is generally had recourſe to. 
The liquor 1s put into an alembic; and as ſoon as it boils, a white milky 
fluid, of a pungent ſmell and taſte, diſtils into the recipient. This fluid 
is called aguavitæ, or, in common language, /þ:rit; it is compounded of 
| water 
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Later and certain matters capable of ſuſpenſion in water, of alcohol, and of 
a ſmall proportion of oil; which laſt communicates to it the milky colour: 
che yellow colour, afterwards aſſumed, is partly owing to the ſame oil, 
and partly to a ſolution of the extractive matter of the wooden caſks 
in which the aquavitæ has been infuſed. This aquavitæ, like wine, al- 
1 ways partakes more or leſs of the flavour of the vegetable from whence the 
wine has been prepared; but by farther diſtillation, and other proceſſes, 
it is freed of its water, and the native principles of the vegetable mat- 
ter which the watery parts had kept in ſolution; when thus prepared, it 
is a pure alcohol or inflammable ſpirit, which is always the ſame from what- 
ever vegetable the wine was produced. | = 
I After all the aquavitæ has been drawn off, the reſiduum now ceaſes 
to be wine; it is of a chocolate colour, of an acid and auſtere taſte ; it has 
now aſſumed a heterogeneous appearance, and a great quantity ot ſaline 
cryſtals is obſerved in the liquor; theſe cryſtals are the tartar. By the 
above proceſſes, then, we have fully decompoſed wine: but it is to be 
"X7 obſerved, that by this analyſis we have not ſeparated the different parts 
1 of wine in their original and entire ſtate; we are not hitherto acquaint- 
ed with any method of regenerating the wine by recombining the aqua- 
vitæ with the reſiduum: ſome product, therefore, of the fermentation is 
changed or deſtroyed; and this product is probably ſome peculiar modi- 
fication of fixed air or aerial acid. The reſiduum, when evaporated, aſ- 
ſumes the form and conſiſtence of an extract; the colouring part may be 
XZ abſtrafted by rectified ſpirit of wine, but is not ſeparated from it by 
the addition of water: it ſeems therefore to be of a gummi: reſinous na- 
ture, and extracted from the grape by means af the alcohol generated 
during the fermentation. | | „ 

From this analyſis, then, it is obvious, that wine is compoſed of water, 
colouring matter, alcohol, and a ſomething that is changed or loſt. We 
refer the particular examination of alcohol and tartar to the proper 
places aſſigned them in this work; and we expect that from this general 
jurvey of the ſubject, the properties of wine, as a ſolvent of ſeveral me- 
XZ icinal ſubſtances to be towards examined, will be much more readily 
underſtood. Before we go farther, it is proper alſo to add, that 
the ley precipitated from wine during the fermentation, is a compound 
of ſtones, pieces of grape, tartar, and vitriolated tartar : the two firſt are 
inert bodies; of the two laſt we ſhall inquire particularly in their proper 
order. We are now prepared to conſider the nature and product of the 
next kind or ſtage of fermentation, viz, the IE 


2. Ackrous Fermentation. 


XZ To underſtand what goes on in the acetous fermentation, we muſt leave 
for the preſent our analyſis of the product of the vinous fermentation, aud 

return to the wine itſelf in its moſt perfect and entire ſtate. It is proper 

do obſerve, that though, after the liquor has become vinous, a partial 
ceſſation of the more obvious phenomena takes place, yet the wine {till 
ſuffers a flow and imperceptible degree of fermentation. We are not then 

to conſider the liquor as being in a quieſcent ſtate, but as conſtantly ap- 
roaching to the next ſtage, which we are now to conſider, viz. the acetour _ 

| eas. oy This kind of inſenſible fermentation, or what we may call 


5 ; the 


1 
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the intermediate change, ſeems to be neceſſary to the perfection of the 
wine. Its degree, however, is to be regulated under certain limitations: 
when too much checked, as by cold, thunder, or ſuch like cauſes, the 
wine becomes vapid; when too much encouraged by heat, contact of air, 
Kc. it approaches too far to the acetous change: but in order that the 
vinous ſhall proceed fully to the acetous fermentation, ſeveral circumſtances 
r required; and theſe are in general the ſame that were before neceſſary 
to the vinous ſtage. Theſe conditions are, a temperate degree of heat, a 
quantity of unfermented mucilage, an acid matter, ſuch as tartar, and the 
free acceſs of external air. When thus ſituated, the liquor ſoon paſſes in- 
to the acetous fermentation: but during this ſtage the phenomena are 
not ſo remarkable as in the vinous; the motion of air is now leſs con- 
ſiderable, a groſs unctuous matter ſeparates to the bottom, the liquor 
loſes its vinous taſte and flavour, it becomes ſour, and on diſtillation affords 
no inflammable ſpirit. It is now the acetous acid or vinegar; and when 
ſeparated by diſtillation from the unctuous ley, may be preſerved a con- 
ſiderable length of time without undergoing the putrid change: to this 
laſt, however, it always approaches leſs or more, in the ſame way as the 
vinous conſtantly verges to the acetous fermentation ; and this will much 
more readily happen if the acid be allowed to remain with the unctuous 
feculent matter above mentioned. When thus fituated, the vincgar quick- 
ly loſes its tranſparency, aſſumes a blackiſh colour, loſes its ſourneſs and 
agreeable odour, has now an offenſive taſte and ſmeil, and when diſtilled at 
a certain period of the proceſs it yields volatile alkali, 

The liquor i is now arrived to the laſt- ſtage, viz. 


3. The Pur RETAcTIyE Fermentation. 


From the preceding phenomena, it is obvious, that the Ga ſub- 
flance which is capable of the vinous and acetous, is alſo capable of the 
putrefactive fermentation. It is perhaps impoſſible to induce the firſt 
without a mixture of the ſecond; or the ſecond without a mixture of the 
third, Hence it is that every wine is a little acid; and there are fer 
vinegars without ſome diſpoſition towards putrefaction, and in which 
there is not a little volatile alkali, though it be neutralized by the acid 
which predominates. Notwithſtanding this ſeeming continuation of one 
and the fame proceſs, the putrefaction of vegetables has its particular 3 
phenomena. The vegetable matter, if in a fluid ſtate, becomes turbid, and 
depoſites a large quantity of feculent matter: a conſiderable number of 4 
air- bubbles are raiſed to the top; but the motion of theſe is not ſo briſk 
in the putrefactive as in the vinous, or even the acetous fermentation: 


neither the bulk nor heat of the liquor ſeems to be increaſed ; but an 4 


acrid pungent vapour is perceived by the ſmell, and which, by chemi- 
cal trials, 1 is found to be the volatile alkah ; by degrees this pungent 2 
odour is changed into one leſs pungent, but much more nauſcous. If 1 
we ſuppoſe the ſame train of phenomena to have taken place in a vege- 
table conſiſting of parts ſomewhat ſolid, its coheſion is now broke down 
into a ſoft pulpy maſs; this maſs, on drying, loſes at length its odour | 
entirely, leaving a black, charry-like reſiduum, containing nothing but 

earthy and ſaline ſubſtances. 
It is proper to obſerve, that though the circumſtances favouring the 
putrefactive are the ſame with thoſe requilite to the vinous and acetous 
fermentations, 
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he fermentations, yet theſe ſeveral conditions are not ſo indiſpenſable to the 
: former as to the two latter ſtages. All vegetables have more or leſs tendeney 
ne to putrefaction, and a great number are capable of the acetous fermenta- 
r. tion: but the proportion of thoſe capable of the vinous is not conſider- 
ae able; and theſe laſt will run into the putrid in circumſtances in which 
es they cannot undergo the vinous or even the acetous fermentations. 'Thus 
'Y four made into a-ſoft paſte will become ſour: but it muſt be perfectly 
a difſolved in water to make it fit for the vinous ſtage ; whereas mere damp- 
1C neſcs is ſufficient to make it paſs to the putrid fermentation ; beſides the con- 
1- "WT dition of fluidity, a leſs degree of heat, and a more limited acceſs of air, 
re likewiſe ſuffice for producing the putrefactive fermentation. 

_ It is therefore probable, that all vegetables, in whatever ſtate, are liable 
'r to a kind of putrefaction: in wood and other ſolid parts the change is flow 
Is and gradual, but never fails at length to break down their texture and co- 
n "IF heſion. | 

— 7 We formerly obſerved, that the vapours ſeparated during the vinous 
is "IF fermentation were fixed air or aerial acid; and it is indeed true, that in 


the incipient ſtate a quantity of this gas is ſtill evolved, and along with it 
a quantity of alkaline air: in the advanced ſtate, however, we find 
is thbeſe vapours of a different nature; they now tarniſh ſilver, and render 
5 1 combinations of lead with the vegetable acids of a black colour. When 
d A produced in large quantity, and much confined, as happens in ſtacks of 
© bay put up wet, they burit into actual flame, conſuming the hay to aſhes : 
on other occafions, the eſcape of theſe vapours diſcovers itſelf by an 
emiſſion of light, as in the luminous appearance of rotten wood when 
placed in the dark. From the above phenomena it is evident, that theſe 
vapours abound with the principle of inflammability ; and their odour pro- 
bably depends on this principle looſely combined with the water, or ſome 
other parts of the volatiliſed matter. This gas is therefore different from 


- 


"X ſometimes the inflammable air of Dr Prieſtley. 

1 We have thus, for the ſake of clearneis, and in order to comprehend 

the whole of the ſubject, traced the phenomena of fermentation through 

its different ſtages : it is proper, however, to obſerve, that though every 

vegetable that has ſuffered the vinous will proceed to the acetous and putre- 
factive fermentations, yet the ſecond ſtage is not neceſſarily preceded by the 
ſirſt, nor the third by the ſecond ; or in other words, the acetous fementa- 
tion is not neceſſarily confined to thoſe ſubſtances which have undergone 
the vinous, nor the putrefactive to thoſe which have undergone the ace- 
tous fermentation. Thus it is, that gums diſſolved in water ſhall paſs 

to the acetous without undergoing the vinous fermentation ; and gluti- 
nous matter ſeems to run into putrefaction without ſhowing any previ- 
ous aceſcence: and farther, theſe changes frequently happen although 
= matter be under thoſe conditions which are favourable to the preceding 

ages. 

From the foregoing ſketch, the importance of this ſubject in the ſtudy 
of Pharmacy will be obvious at firſt ſight: it cannot, however, af- 
ford us any uſeful information on the native principles of. vegetables. But 
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chemiſtry, in medicine, and in arts. The neceſſity of being well acquaint- 
ed with the ſeveral facts (for of theory we know none ſatisfactory), will 
: C4 | appear 


that ſeparated during the vinous fermentation ; it is the phlogiſticated, and 


it preſents to us new products, the importance of which is well known in 


- 
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appear in the pharmaceutical hiftory and preparation of many of our moſt 
valuable drugs. We are next to conſider a ſet of no leſs complicated ope- 
Yations, VIZ. OR, . 5 | 


II. Productions from vegetables by Firs. | 
In order to analyſe, or rather to decompoſe vegetables by the naked 


fire, any given quantity of dry vegetable matter is put into a retort of 


glaſs or earth. Having filled the veſſel about one half or two thirds, we 
lace it in a reverbatory furnace, adapting it to a proper receiver. To 
collect the elaſtic fluids, which, if contined, would burſt the veſſels (and 
which, too, it is proper to preſerve, as being real products of the analyſis), 
we uſe a perforated' receiver with a crooked tube, the extremity of which 
is received into a veſſel full of water, or rather of mercury, and inverted in 
a baſon containing the ſame : by this contrivance, the liquid matters are 
collected in the receiver, and the abriform fluids pals into the inverted 
veſſel. If the vegetable is capable of yielding any ſaline matter in a 
concrete ſtate, we interpoſe between the retort and the receiver another 
veſſel, upon whoſe ſides the falt ſublimes. Theſe things being properly 
adjuſted, we apply at firft a gentle heat, and increaſe it gradualiy, that we 
may obſerve the different products in proper order. At firſt an inſipid 
watery liquor paſſes over, which is chiefly made up of the water of vege- 
tation; on the heat being a little farther increaſed, this watery liquor, or 
phlegm, becomes charged with an oily matter, having the odour of the 
vegetable, if it poſſefled any in its entire ſtate; along with this oil we 
alſo obtain an acid reſembling the acetous, and which communicates to 
the oil fomewhat of a ſaponaceous nature; on the heat being carried {till 
farther, we procure more acid, with an oil of a dark colour, and the colour 
gradually deepens as the diſtillation advances. The oil now ceaſes to retain 
the peculiar odour of the vegetable ; 'and, being ſcorched by the heat, ſends 
forth a ftrong diſagreeable ſmell like tar: it is then called empyreumatic 
oil. About this time alſo ſome elaſtic vapours ruſh into the inverted veſſel; 
theſe generally conſiſt of inflammab!e or fixed airs, and very often of a 
mixture of both; the volatile ſalt now alſo ſublimes, if the vegetable was 
of a nature to furniſh it. By the time the matter in the retort has ac- 
quired a dull red heat, nothing further will ariſe : we then ſtop ; and al- 
lowing the veſſel to cool, we find a maſs of charcoal, retaining more or 
leſs the form and appearance of the vegetable before its decompoſition. 
We have thus deſcribed, in the order of their ſucceſſion, the ſeveral pro- 
_ ducts obtained from the generality of vegetables when analyſed in cloſe 
veſſels and in a naked fire. OS 5 
It is, however, to be underſtood, that the proportion of theſe princi- 
ples turns out very various; the more ſucculent yield more water, and 
the more ſolid afford a greater quantity of the other principles. Inde- 
pendently alſo of this difference, the nature of the products themſelves are 
found to differ in different vegetables: thus in the cruciform plants, and 
in the emulſive and farinaceous ſeeds, the ſaline matter which comes over 
with the water and oil is found to be alkaline; ſometimes again it is am- 
moniacal, from the combination of the acid with the volatile alkali paſſing 
over at the end of the proceſs; it is alſo probable, that the acids of vege- 
tables are not all of the ſame nature, though they exhibit the ſame _— 
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nal marks. When volatile alkali is obtained, it is always found in the 
mild efferveſcing ſtate: it is procured, however, from a few vegetables only: 
{t is ſeldom in a concrete form, being generally diſſolved in the phlegm; 
and as it ordinarily makes its appearance about the end of the proceſs, it 
is probable that its formation is owing to ſome peculiar combination of 
the oil and fixed alkali. The plants containing much oily combuſtible 
matter ſeem to be thoſe which more peculiarly yield inflammable air, 
whilſt the mucilages appear to be as peculiarly fitted for affording the ' 
fixed air or atrial acid. 'The chemical properties of charcoal ſeem to be 
always the ſame from whatever vegetable it has been produced : on a 
minute examination (which, however, is not the buſineſs of pharmacy), 
it is found to conſiſt of fixed air, the principle of inflammability, a ſmall 
quantity of earth, faline matter, and a little water, The whole of the 
analyſis then amounts to air, water, earth, and the principle of inflam- 
mability ; for by repeated diſtillations the oil is reſolved into water, the 
principle of inflammability, and a little earth; the ſaline matter alſo is 
a product arifing from a combination of the earthy matter with water er 
the principle of inflammability, in ſome ſhape or other, or perhaps with 
both, That theſe combinations take place,. has at leaſt been the opinion 
of the chemiſts. 

We formerly ſaid that charcoal was partly compoſed of ſaline matter; 
jt therefore remains that we ſhould next decompoſe the charcoal, in order 
to obtain or ſeparate the articles next to be mentioned. 


The fixed Salts of Vegetables. 


Wur vegetable charcoal has been burnt, there remains a quantity of 
aſhes or cinders of a blackiſh grey or white colour: theſe, when boiled 
or infuſed in water, communicate to it a pungent faline taſte ; the ſalt 
thus held in ſolution may, by evaporation, be reduced to a concrete ſtate: 
this ſaline matter, however, is generally found to be mixed with ſerrugi- 
nous, earthy, and other impurities, and hkewiſe with a number of neu- 
tral ſalts of different kinds. In this mixed condition it is the 


Potaſhes uſed in Commerce. 


Tuis ſalt, or rather compound of different ſalts, is procured by burn- 
ing large quantities of wood of any kind; and this proceſs is called 
incineration « the predominating ſalt, however, is alkaline; and as the 
neutral ſalts are obtained to better advantage by ether means, they are 
generally neglected in the purification of potaſnes. Potaſhes, then, freed 
from its impurities, and ſeparated from the other ſalts by proceſſes to be 
hereafter mentioned, is now 


The fixed vegetable Alkali. 


ALKALIES in general are diſtinguiſhed by a pungent taſte, the very re- 
verſe of that of ſourneſs ; by their deſtroying the acidity of every ſour li- 
quor; and by their changing the blue and red colours of vegetables to a 
green: they attract more or leſs the moiſture ,of the air, and ſome of 
them deliquate into a liquor. 'The fixed alkalies, which we ſhall at preſent 
conſider more particularly, are fuſible by a gentle heat: by ia greater de- 
gree of heat they are diſſipated; their fixity, therefore, is only relative 
to the other kind of alkalics, viz. the volatile: they diſſolve and form glaſs 
e 3 
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with earths: and, laſtly, when joined with acids to the point of ſaturation, : | 
they form what are called Neutral Salts. 4 
Theſe characters will afford ſome neceſſary and preliminary knowledge 


of theſe ſubſtanees in general; and we fhall afterwards find that they are 


ſufficient to diſtinguiſh them from all other ſaline bodies: it is neceſſary, 
however, to examine them more minutely, and our analyſis has not yet 
reached ſo far as to preſent them in their fimpleſt ſtate. Previous to the 
diſcoveries of Dr Black, the vegetable fixed alkali (which we at preſent 
ſpeak of particularly), when ſeparated from the foreign matters with 
which it is mixed in the aſhes, was conſidered to be in its pureſt ſtate; * 
we ſhall afterwards find that it is ſtill a compound body, and is really a 
neutral ſalt, compounded of pure alkali, and fixed air or the aerial acid. 
We preſume, then, that the particular hiftory of its chemical and medi- 


einal properties will be better underſtood when we come to thofe proceſſes 


by which it is brought to its moſt pure and ſimple ſtate. We ſhall only there- 
fore obſerve for the preſent, that fixed vegetable alkali, not- only in its 
pure ſtate, but alſo when neutraliſed by acrial acid, ſeems always to be one 
and the ſame thing, from whatever vegetable it has been produced. Thoſe 
of ſome ſea-plants muſt, however, be excepted : the ſaline matter ob- 
tained from theſe laſt is, like the former, in a mixed and impure ſtate; 
it differs, however, from potaſhes, in containing an alkali of ſomewhat 
different properties. The cinder of ſea-plants containing this alkali ie 
called. | | bo. 
Soda. - 
Sopa, then, as we have juſt now hinted, 1s produced by the incinera- 
tion of the kali and other ſea-plants: And from this impure and mixed 
maſs of cinder, 1s obtained the marine, mineral, or muriatic alkali, or na- 
tron, as it 18 now denominated by the London College. This alkali has 
acquired theſe names, becauſe it is the baſe of the common marine or ſea 
falt : it differs from the vegetable alkali in being more eaſily cryſtallizable; 
when dried, it does not like the former attract humidity ſufficient to form 
a liquid; it is ſomewhat leſs pungent to the taſte, and, according to Berg- 


man, has lefs attraction for acids than the vegetable alkah. 


It is, however, to be obſerved, that this alkali, when deprived of fixed 
air, that is to ſay, when brought to its pureſt ſtate, can ſcarcely if at all 
be diſtinguiſhed from the vegetable alkali; and indeed the true diſtinction 
can only be formed from their combinations, each of them affording 
with the ſame acid very different neutral ſalts. It belonged to this place 
to mention ſome of the characters of alkahes in general, and alſo ſome of 
thoſe marks by which the vegetable and mineral alkalies are diſtinguiſh- 
ed from each other; but for a more particular hiſtory of their chemical 
and medicinal properties, we refer to the account of their pharmaceutical 
Preparations. As the volatile alkali is rarely produced from vegetables, 
but is very generally obtained from animal matter, we ſhall conſider that 
kind of alkali when we come to analyſe the animal kingdom. * 


Of Vegetable Earth. 
ArrEk all the ſaline matter contained in the aſhes of vegetables has 


been waſhed off by the proceſſes before mentioned, there yet remains an 
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inſipid earthy-like powder, generally of a whitiſh colour, inſoluble in wa- 
ter, and from which ſome iron may be attracted by the magnet. It is 
ſaid to have formed alum with the vitriolic acid; a kind of ſelenite has 
alſo been obtained, but ſomewhat different from that produced by the 
union of the ſame acid with calcareous earth; this reſiduum of burat 
vegetables differs alſo from calcareous earth, in not being ſuſceptible of 
becoming quicklime by calcination. It has been found that this reſiduum, 


| N | inſtead of an earth, is a calcareous phoſphoric ſalt, ſimilar to that obtained 
"8 from the bones of animals. ; an 


Wr have thus finiſhed our analyſis of vegetables by the naked fire; 

and have only to obſerve, that, like that by fermentation, it can 
afford us no uſeful information on the native principles of the vegetable 
itſelf. 
When chemiſtry began firſt to be formed into a rational ſcience, and 
to examine the component parts and internal conſtitution of bodies, it 
was imagined, that this reſolution of vegetables by fire, diſcovering to ug 
all their active principles, unclogged and unmixed with each other, would 
afford the ſureſk means of judging of their medicinal powers. But on 
proſecuting theſe experiments, it was ſoon found that they were inſuſ- 
ficient for that end: that the analyſes of poiſonous and eſculent plants 
agreed often as nearly as the analyſes of one plant: that by the action 
of a burning heat, two principles of vegetables are -not barely ſeparated, 
but altered, tranſpoſed, and combined into new forms; inſomuch that 
it was impoſſible to know in what form they exiſted, and with what 
qualities they were endowed, before theſe changes and tranſpoſitions hap- 
pened. If, for example, thirty-two ounces of a certain vegetable ſub- 
ſtance are found to yield ten ounces and a half of acid liquor, above one 
ounce and five drams of oil, and three drams and a half of fixt alkaline 
ſalt ; what idea can this analyſis give of the medicinal qualities of gu 
Arabic? 


III. SuBSTANCEs naturally contained in Vegetables, and ſeparable by Art 
without Alter ation of their native Qualities. SO 


IT has been ſuppoſed, that there is one general fluid or blood which 
1s common to all vegetables, and from which the fluids peculiar to par- 
ticular plants and their parts are prepared by a kind of ſecretion : lo 
this ſuppoſed general fluid botaniſts have given the name of /ap. This 
opinion is rendered plauſible from the analogy in many other reſpects be- 
tween vegetable and animal ſubſtances : and indeed if we conhider the 
water of vegetation as this general fluid, the opinion is perhaps not very 
far from the truth ; but the notion has been carried much farther thau 
ſuppoling it to be mere water, and the opinion of naturaliſts on this ſub- 
ject does not ſeem to be well ſupported by experience. It is difficult to 
extract this ſap without any mixture of their conſtituent parts. But in a 
few vegetables, from which it diſtils by wounding their bark, we find this 
ſuppoſed general blood poſſeſſing properties not a little various: Thus the 
juice effuſed from a wounded birch is conſiderably different from that 
poured out from an incifion in the vine. | 
| ” EY | 1. Groſi 
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1. Greſs Oils. 


VeczTABLES, like animals, contain an oil in two different ſtates. That 
is, in ſeveral vegetables a certain quantity of oil is ſuperabundant to their 
conſtitution, is often lodged in diſtinct reſervoirs, and does not enter in- 
to the compoſition of their other principles: in moſt vegetables, again, 
another quantity of oil is combined, and makes a conſtituent part of tlieix- 
principles. Of this laſt we formerly ſpoke in our analyſis of vegetables by 
fire; and it is the former we mean to conſider, under the three following 
heads. | 

Groſs oils abound chiefly in the kernels of fruits and in certain ſeeds ; 
from which they are commonly extracted by expreſſion, and hence are 
diftinguiſhed by the name of Expreſſed Oils. They are contained alſo in 
all the parts of all vegetables that have been examined, and may be forced 
out by vehemence of fire; but here their qualities are much altered in the 
proceſs by which they are extracted or diſcovered, as we have ſeen under 
the foregoing head. | | 

Theſe oils, in their common ſtate, are not diſſoluble either in vinous 
ſpirits or in water, though by means of certain intermedia they may be 
united both with the one and the other. Thus a ſkilful interpoſition of 
ſugar renders them miſcible with water into what are called lohochs and 
oily draughts: by the intervention of gum or mucilage they unite with 
water into a milky fluid: by alkaline ſalts they are changed into a ſoap, 
which is miſcible both with water and ſpirituous liquors, and is perfectly 
diſſolved by the latter into an uniform tranſparent fluid. The addition of 
any acid to the ſoapy ſolution abſorbs the alkaline falt; and the oil, which 
of courſe ſeparates, is found to have undergone this remarkable change, that 
it now diſſolves without any intermedium in pure ſpirit of wine, 5 

Expreſſed oils, expoſed to the cold, loſe greatly of their fluidity: ſome 
of them, in a ſmall degree of cold, congeal into a conſiſtent maſs. Kept 
for ſome time in a warm air, they become thin and highly rancid: their 
ſoft, lubricating, and relaxing quality is changed into a ſharp acrimoni- 
ous one: and in this ſtate, inſtead of allaying, they occaſion irritation 
inſtead of obtunding corroſive humours, they corrode and inflame. Theſe 
oils are liable to the tame noxious alteration while contained in the original 
ſubject: hence ariſes the rancidity which the oily ſeeds and kernels, as al- 
monds and thoſe called the cold ſeeds, are fo liable to contract in keeping. 
Nevertheleſs on triturating theſe ſeeds or kernels with water, the oil, by 
the intervention of the other matter of the ſubject, unites with the water 
into an emulſion or milky liquor, which, inſtead of growing raneid, turns 
ſour on ſtanding. | | 

It appears then that ſome kind of fermentation goes on in the progreſs 
of oils to the rancid flate ; and it would ſeem from ſome experiments by 
Mr Macquer, that an acid 1s evolved, which renders them more ſoluble in 
ſpirit of wine than before. | f 

In ͤ the heat of boiling water, and even in a degree of heat as much 
exceeding this as the heat of boiling water does that of the human body, 
theſe oils ſuffer little diſſipation of their parts. In a greater heat they 
emit a pungent vapour, ſeemingly of the acid kind; and when ſuffered 
to grow cold again, they are found to have acquired a greater degree of 
conſiſtence than they had before, together with an acrid taſte. In a 

. heat 
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3 heat approaching to ignition, in cloſe veſſels, the greateſt part of the oil 
ariſes in an empyreumatic ſtate, a black coal remaining behind. | 

2. Groſs ſebaceous Matter. 


From the kernels of ſome fruits, as that of the chocolate nut, we ob- 
tain, inſtead of a fluid oil, a ſubſtance of a butyraceous confiſtence; and 
from others, as the nutmeg, a ſolid matter as firm as tallow. Theſe con- 


i commodiouſly extracted by boiling the ſubſtance in water: 


the ſebaceous matter, liquefied by the heat, ſeparates and ariſes to the 
ſurface, and reſumes its proper conſiſtence as the liquor cools. : 
The ſubſtances of this claſs have the ſame general properties with ex- 
pareſſed oils, but are leſs diſpoſed to become rancid in keeping than moſt 
of the common fluid oils. It is ſuppoſed by the chemiſts, that their thick 
X conliftence is owing to a larger admixture of an acid principle: for, in 
their reſolution by fire, they yield a vapour more ſenſibly acid than the 
fluid oils ; and fluid oils, by the admixture of concentrated acids, are re- 


duced to a thick or ſolid maſs. 
3. Eſſential Oils. 


BY Es8ENnTIAL oils are obtained only from thoſe vegetables, or parts of 
vegetables, that are confiderably odorous. They are the direct principle, 
in which the odour, and oftentimes the warmth, pungency, and other 
active powers of the ſubject, reſide; whence their name of Eſences or Eſen- 
tial Oils. CE 3 

Eſſential oils are ſecreted fluids; and are often lodged in one part of 
the plant, whilſt the reſt are entirely void of them. Sometimes they are 
found in ſeparate ſpaces or receptacles; and there, too, viſible by the naked 
eye: thus, in the rind of lemons, oranges, eitrons, and many others, 
there are placed every where ſmall pellucid veſicles, which, by expreſſing 
the peel near to the flame of a candle, ſquirt out a quantity of eſſen- 
tial oil, forming a ſtream of lambent flame; hence, too, an oleoſaccharum 
may be made, by rubbing the exterior ſurface of theſe peels with a piece 
of lump-ſugar, which at once tears open theſe veſicles, and abſorbs their 
contained oil. | 

Effential oils unite with rectified ſpirit of wine, and compoſe with it 
one homogeneous tranſparent fluid; though ſome of them require for this 
purpoſe a much larger proportion of *the ſpirit than others. The diffe- 
rence of their ſolubility perhaps depends on the quantity of diſenga- 
ged acid; that being found by Mr Macquer not only to promote the 
ſolution of eſſential oils, but even of thoſe of the unctuous kind. Water 
alſo, though it does not diſſolve their whole ſubſtance, may be made 
to imbibe ſome portion of their more ſubtile matter, ſo as to become 
conſiderably impregnated with their flavour; by the admixture of ſugar, 
gum, the yolk of an egg, or alkaline falts, they are made totally diſſo- 
luble in water. Digeſted with volatile alkali, they undergo various changes 
of colour, and ſome of the leſs odorous acquire conſiderable degrees of 
fragrance z whillt fixt alkali univerſally impairs their odour. | 5 

The ſpecific gravity of moſt of theſe oils is leſs than that of water: 
Jome of them, however, are ſo heavy as to ſink in water; and theſe varieties 
will be noticed when we come to their preparation. _ | 

In the heat of boiling water, theſe oils totally exhale ; and on this 

| | h priuciple 


* 
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principle they are commonly extracted from ſubjects that contain them 
for no other fluid, which naturally exiſts in vegetables, is exhalable by that 
degree of heat, excepting the aqueous moiſture, from which greateſt part 
of the oil is eaſily ſeparated. Some of theſe oils ariſe with a much leſs 
heat, a heat little greater than that in which water begins viſibly to eva- 


rate. In their reſolution by a burning heat, they differ little from ex- 


preſſed oils. | | 
Eſſential oils, expoſed for ſome time to a warm air, ſuffer an alteration 


very different from that which the expreſſed undergo. Inſtead of grow- 


ing thin, rancid, and acrimonious, they gradually become thick, and at 
length harden into a ſolid brittle concrete ; with a remarkable diminution 
of their volatility, fragrancy, pungency, and warm ſtimulating quality. 
In this ſtate, they are found to conſiſt of two kinds of matter; a fluid oil, 
volatile in the heat of boiling water, and nearly of the ſame quality with 
the original oil; and of a groffer ſubſtance which remains behind, not 


exhalable without a burning heat, or ſuch as changes its nature, and re- 


ſolves it into an acid, an empyreumatic oil, and a black coal. 

The admixture of a concentrated acid inſtantly produces, in eſſential 
oils, a change nearly ſimilar to that which time effects. In making theſe 
kinds of mixtures, the operator ought to. be on his guard; for when 
a ſtrong acid, particularly that of nitre, is poured haſtily into an effential 
oil, a great heat and ebullition enſue, and often an exploſion happens, or 
the mixture burſts into flame. The union of expreſſed oils with acids is 
accompanied with much leſs conflict. 


4. Concrete eſſential Oil. 


Some vegetables, as roſes and elecampane root, inflead of a fluid eſſen- 
tial oil, yield a ſubſtance poſſeſſing the ſame general properties, but of a 
thick or ſebaceous conſiſtence. This ſubſtance appears to be of as great 
volatility, and ſubtility of parts, as the fluid oils: it equally exhales in the 
heat of boiling water, and concretes upon the ſurface of the collected va- 

r. The total exhalation of this matter, and its concretmg again into' 
its original conſiſtent ſtate, without any ſeparation of it into a fluid and a 
ſolid part, diſtinguiſhes it from eſſential oils that have been thickened or 
andurated by age or by acids. 


LL Camphor. 


CamPHoR is a ſolid concrete, obtained chiefly from the woody parts 
of certain Indian trees. It is volatile like eſſential oils, and ſoluble both 
in oils and inflammable ſpirits : it unites freely with water by the inter- 
vention of gum, but very ſparingly and imperfectly by the other inter- 
media that render oils miſcible with watery liquors. . It differs from the 

ſebaceous as well as fluid eſſen tial oils, in ſuffering no ſenfible alteration 
from long keeping; in being totally exhalable, not only by the heat of 
boiling water, but in a warm air, without any change or ſeparation of its 
parts, the laft particle that remains unexhaled appearing to be of the ſame 
nature with the original camphor : in its receiving no empyreumatic im- 
preſſion, and ſuffering no reſolution, from any degree of fire to which it 
can be expoſed in cloſe veſſels, though readily combuſtible in the open air; 
in being diſſolved by concentrated acids into a liquid form; and in feveral 
ether properties which it is needleſs to ſpecify in this place. UL 
| | : 6. Reſin, 
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6. Reſin. 


Es$EwT14L oils, indurated by age or acids, are called Refinr. When 
the indurated maſs has been expoſed to the heat of boiling water, till its 
more ſubtile part, or the pure eſſential oil that remained in it, has exhaled, 


the groſs matter left behind is likewiſe called reſin. We find, in many 


I vegetables, reſins analagous both to one and the other of theſe concretes 


| ſome containing a ſubtile oil, ſeparable by the heat of boiling water; others 


q containing nothing that is capable of exhaling in that heat. 
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Reſins in general diſſolve in rectified ſpirit of wine, though ſome of them 


W much more difficultly than others: it is chiefly by means of this diſſolvent 


that they are extracted from the ſubjects in which they are contained. 
They diſſolve alſo in oils beth expreſſed and eſſential ; and may be united 


with watery liquors by means of the ſame intermedia which render the 
fluid oils miſcible with water. In a heat leſs than that of boiling water, 


they melt into an oily fluid ; and in this ſtate they may be incorporated 
one with another. In their refolution by fire, in cloſe veſſels, they yield a 
manifeſt acid, and a large quantity of empyreumatic oil. 


7. Gum. 


Gum differs from the foregoing ſubſtances in being uninflammable : 


for though it may be burnt to a coal, and thence to aſhes, it never yields 


any flame, It differs remarkably alſo in the proportion of the principles 
into which it is reſolved by fire; the quantity of empyreumatic oil being 
far leſs, and that of an acid far greater. In the heat of boiling water, 
it ſuffers no diſſipation : nor does it liquefy like reſins; but continues 
unchanged, till the heat be ſo far increaſed as to ſcorch or turn it to a 
coal. | | 

By a little quantity of water, it is ſoftened into a viſcous adheſive 
maſs, called mucilage : by a larger quantity it 1s diffolved into a fluid, 
which proves more or leſs glutinous according to the proportion of gum. 
It does not diſſolve in vinous ſpirits, or in any kind of oil: nevertheleſs, 
when ſoftened with water into a mucilage, it is eaſily miſcible both with 
the fluid oils and with reſins ; which by this means become ſoluble in wa- 
tery liquors along with the gum, and are thus excellently fitted for medi- 
cinal purpoſes. 

This elegant method of uniting oils with aqueous liquors, which has 
been kept a ſecret in few hands, appears to have been known to Dr 
Grew. „I took (ſays he) oil of aniſeeds, and pouring it upon another 
** body, I ſo ordered it, that it was thereby turned into a perfect milk- 
** white balſam or butter; by which means the oil became mingleable 
with any vinous or watery liquor, eaſily and inſtantaneouſly diffolving 
« therein in the form of a milk. And note, this is done without the 
6 leaſt alteration of the fmell, taſte, nature, or operation of the ſaid oil. 
« By ſomewhat the like means any other ſtillatitious oil may be tranſ- 
formed into a milk-white butter, and in like manner be mingled with 
*« water or any other liquor; which is of various uſe in medicine, and 
* what I find oftentimes very convenient and advantageous to be done.“ 
{Grew of Mixture, chap. v. int. i. 9 7.) This inquiry has lately been 
further proſecuted in the firſt volume of the Medical Obſervations pub- 
liſned by a ſociety of phyſicians in London ; where various experiments 
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are related, for rendering oils, both eſſential and expreſſed, and different 
unctuous and reſinous bodies, ſoluble in water by the mediation of gum. 
Mucilages have alſo been uſed for ſuſpending crude mercury, and ſome 
other ponderous and inſoluble ſubſtances: the mercury is by this means not 
a little divided ; but it 1s found that the particles are very apt to run to- 
gether or ſubſide, if a pretty conſtant agitation be not kept up. 


As oily and reſinous ſubſtances are thus united to water by the means of 
gum, ſo gums may in like manner be united to ſpirit of wine by the inter- 


vention of reſins and eſſential oils ; though the ſpirit does not take up near 
ſo much of the gum as water does of the oil or reſin. 


Acid liquors, though they thicken pure oils, or render them conſiſtent, 
do not impede the diſſolution of gum, or of oils blended with gum. Al- 


| kaline falts, on the contrary, both fixt and volatile, though they render 
pure oils diſſoluble in water, prevent the ſolution ef gum, and of mixtures 
of gum and oil. If any pure gum be diſſolved in water, the addition of 
any alkali will occaſion the gum to ſeparate, and fall to the bottom in a 


conſiſtent form; if any oily or refinous body was previouſly blended with 


the gum, this alſo ſeparates, and either ſinks to the bottom, or riſes to the 


top, according to its gravity. 
8. Gum-reſin. 


By pum-refin is underſtood a mixture of gum and refin. Many ve- 
getables contain mixtures of this kind, in which the component parts 
are ſo intimately united, with the interpoſition perhaps of ſome other 
matter, that the compound, in a pharmaceutical view, may be conſidered 
as a diſtin& kind of principle; the whole maſs diſſolving almoſt equally 
in aqueous and in ſpirituous liquors ; and the ſolut ions being not turbid | 
or milky, like thoſe of the groſſer mixtures of gum and reſin, but per- 
fectly tranſparent. Such is the aſtringent matter of biſtort-root, and 
the bitter matter of gentian. It were to be wiſhed that we had ſome 
particular name for this kind of matter; as the term Gum-refin is ap- 


propriated to the groſſer mixtures, in which the gummy and reſin- 


ous part are but looſely joined, and eaſy ſeparable from each 
other. | | | . | 
We ſhall afterwards find that it will be convenient to imitate this na- 
tural combination by art. As the effects of medicines very generally de- 
pend on their ſolubility in the ſtomach, it is often neceſſary to bring their 
more inſoluble parts, ſuch as reſinous and oily matters, into the ftate of gum- Ml 
reſin: this is done, as we have mentioned in the former article, by the 
mediation of mucilage. By this management theſe matters become much 
more ſoluble in the ſtomach; and the liquor thus prepared is called an 
emulſion, from its whitiſh colour, reſembling that of milk. | 


9. Saline Matter. 


Or the ſaline juices of vegetables there are different kinds, which have 
hitherto been but little examined: the fweet and the acid ones are the 
moſt plentiful, and the beſt known. 5 | 
There have lately, however, been diſcovered a conſiderable variety of 
falts in different vegetables. 'The mild fixed alkali, which was formerly 
conſidered as a product of the fire, has been obtained from almoſt all 
plants by macerating them in acids; the vegetable alkali is the moſt 
eommon, but the mineral is found alſo in the marine plants. Beſides the 
| fix G 
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fixed alkali, feiern other ſalts have been detected 1 different vegetables; 


3 | ſuch as vitriolated tartar, common ſalt, Glauber's ſalt, nitre, febrifugal ſalt; 


and ſelenite. From ſome experiments, too, the volatile alkali has been 
ſuppoſed to exiſt ready formed in many plants of the cruciform or tetra- 


dynamian tribe. 
It is, however, to be underſtood, that though ſome of theſe ſalts are 


x7 really products of vegetation, yet others of them are not unfrequently ad- 


ventitious, being imbibed from the ſoil without any change produced by 


M the functions of the vegetable. 
1 


The juices of vegetables, expoſed to a heat equal to that of boiling wa- 


% ter, ſuffer generally no other change than the evaporation of their wat 


moiſture ; the ſaline matter remaining behind, with ſuch of the other not 
volatile parts as were blended with it in the juice. From many, after the 
exhalation of great part of the water, the faline matter gradually ſeparates 
in Keeping, and concretes into little ſolid maſſes, leaving the other ſub- 
ſtances diſſolved or in a moiſt ſtate : from others, no means have yet been 
found of obtaining a pure concrete ſalt. 

The ſalts more peculiarly native and eſſential to vegetables are the ſweet 
and the ſour: theſe two are frequently blended together in the ſame vege- 


Y table, and ſometimes paſs into each other at different ages of the plant. 


Of the ſour ſalts ſeveral kinds are known in pharmacy and in the arts; 
ſuch as thoſe of ſorrel, of lemons, oranges, citrons, &. The ſaccharine 
ſalts are alſo obtained from a great number of vegetables; they may in ge- 
neral be eaſily diſcovered by their ſweet taſte : the ſugar- cane is the vege- - 
table from which this ſaline matter is procured in greateſt quantity, and 
with moſt profit in commerce. For its-niedicinat and chemical properties 
we refer to the article Su GAR. 

The ſweet and ſour ſalts above mentioned diſſolve not only in water, like 
other ſaline bodies, but many of them, particularly the ſweet; in rectified 
ſpirit alſo. The groſs oily and gummy matter, with which they are al- 
moſt always accompanied in the ſubject, diſſolves freely along with them 
in water, but is by ſpirit in great meaſure left behind. Such heterogene- 
ous matters as the ſpirit takes up, are almoſt completely retained by it; 
while the ſalt concretes ; but of thoſe which water takes up, a confiderable 
part always adheres to the ſalt. Hence eſſeritial ſalts, as they are called, 


| prepared in the common manner from the watery juices of vegetables, are 


always found to partake largely of the other ſoluble principles of the ſub- 
ject ; whilſt thoſe extracted by ſpirit of wine prove far more pure. By 
means of rectified ſpirit, ſome productions of this kind may be freed from 
their impurities ; and perfect ſaccharine concretions obtained from many 
of our indigenous ſweets. 

There is another kind of ſaline matter obtained from ſome reſinous 3 
dies, particularly from benzoine, which is of a different nature from the 
foregoing, and ſuppoſed by ſome of the chemiſts to be a part of the eſſen- 
tial oil of the reſin, coagulated by an acid, with the acid more predominant 
or more, diſengaged; than in the other kinds of coagulated or indurated 
oils. Theſe concretes diſſolve both in water and in vinous ſpirits, though 
difficultly and ſparingly in both: they ſhow ſome marks of acidity, have 
a conſiderable ſhare of ſmell ike _ of the reſin they are obtained from, 


exhale 
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exhale in a heat equal to that of boiling water, or a little greater, and prove 
inflammable in the fire. | 


10. Farina or Flour. 


Tuts ſubſtance has much of the nature of gym, but has more taſte, i- 
more fermentable, and much more nutritive. It abounds in very many 
vegetables, and is generally depoſited in certain parts, ſeemingly for the 
purpoſe of its being more advantageouſly accommodated to their nou- 
riſhment and growth. Several of the bulbous and other roots, ſuch as 
thoſe of potatoes, briony, thofe from which caſſava is extracted, ſalep, and 
many others, contain a great deal of a white fecule reſembling and really 
poſſeſſing the properties of farina. The plants of the leguminous tribe, 
ſuch as peas and beans, are found alſo to abound with this matter. But 
the largeſt quantity of farina refides in grains, which are therefore called 
Farinaceous. Of this kind are thoſe of wheat, rye, barley, oats, rice, and 
other ſimilar plants. | | © Hom 
At firſt ſight we would ſuppoſe that farina was one homogeneous ſub- 
ſtance: it is, however, found to be a compound of three different and ſe- 
parable parts. To illuſtrate this, we ſhall take for our example the farina 
of wheat, being the vegetable which affords it in greateſt quantity, and in 
its molt perfect ſtate. To ſeparate theſe different part then, we form a 
paſte with any quantity of flour and cold water; we ſuſpend this paſte in a 
bag of muſlin or of ſuch like cloth; we next let. fall upon it a ſtream of 
cold water from ſome height, and the bag may now and then be very 
gently ſqueezed ; the water in its deſcent carries down with it a very fine 
white powder, which is to be received along with the water into a veſſel 
placed below the bag: The proceſs is thus to be continued till no more of 
this white powder comes eff, which is known by the water which paſſes 
through the bag ceaſing to be of a milky colour. The proceſs being now 
finiſhed, the farina is found to be ſeparated into three different ſubſtances : 
the glutinous or vegeto-animal part remains in the bag; the amylum or 
ſtarch is depoſited from the water which has been received into the veſſel 
placed below the bag; and, laſtly, a mucous matter is held diſſolved in the 
fame water from which the ſtarch has been depoſited : This mucous part 
may be brought to the conliſtence of honey, by evaporating the water in 
which it is kept in ſolution. | | | 
Theſe ſeveral parts are found alfo to differ remarkably in their ſenſible 
and chemical properties. The vegeto-animal part is of a whitiſh grey co- 
Jour, is a tenacious, ductile, and elaſtic matter, poſſeſſing ſomewhat of the 
texture of animal membranes. Diltilied in a retort, it yields, like all 
animal matters, a- true volatile alkali, and its coal affords no fixed alkali. 
It is not only inſoluble, but even indiffuſible, in water; both which ap- 
pear from its remaining in the bag after long- continued lotions. Like 
gums, it is infoluble in alcohol, in oils, or æther: but it is alſo inſoluble 
in water, and yields on diſtillation products very different from thoſe af- 
forded by gums : It is therefore of an animal nature, and approaches per- 
haps nearer to the coagulable lymph of animal blood than to any other 

ſubſtance. ; 8 | 8 | 
The fixed alkali, by means of heat, diſſolves the, gluten vegeto-animale, 
5 ; 7 gut - 
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but when it is precipitated from this ſolution by means of acids, it is 


found to have loft its elaſticity, The mineral acids, and eſpecially the 


nitrous, are alſo capable of diſſolving the vegeto-animal part of the fa- 
rina. | 

The ſtarch, amylum, or the amylaceous matter, makes the nodal 
part of the faring. As we before noticed, it is that fine powder depoſited 
from the water which has pervaded the entire farina: it is of a reyiſli 
white colour, but can be rendered much whiter by making i it . A 
certain degree of fermentation. Starch is inſoluble in cold water; but 
in hot water it forms a tranſparent glue: hence the neceſſity of employing 
cold water in ſeparating it from the vegeto-animal part. Diſtilled in a re- 
tort, it yields an acid phlegm ; and its coal affords, like other vegetables, 
a fixed alkaline falt. As ſtarch forms the greateſt part of the farina, it is 
probably the principal nutritive conſtituent in bread . 

The mucous, or rather the mucoſo- ſaccharine matter, is only in very 
ſmall quantity in bread. This ſubſtance on diſtillation is found to exhibit 
the phenomena of ſugar. I he uſe of this matter ſeems to be that of pro- 
ducing the vinous fermentation : and we may obſerve once for all, that the 
preparation of good bread probably depends on a proper proportion of 
the three different parts above deſcribed ; that is to lay, that the vinous 
fermentation is promoted by the niucoſo-ſaccharine part, the acetous by 
the ſtarch, and the putrid by the gluten vegeto-animale. From different 


| ſtates or degrees of theſe ſeveral ſtages of fermentation the qualities of good 
| bread are very probably derived. What remains on this very important 


ſubje& will be taken up when we come to ſpeak of wheat in the Materia 
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Taz colouring matter of veg l 1 15 pF. an intermediate na- 
ture between the gummy and rFfinou 8 in many | plants equally 
well extracted by water and by MOſied 8 it is alſo, hᷣgtever, procu- 
rable in the form of a late, not MIII flyer Licher theſe menſtrua. 
It would ſeem that the colouring matte SRL Fcalled; has hitherto 
cluded the reſearches of chemiſts. It is only the baſe'or nidus, in which 
the real colouring matter is embodied, that chemiltry has as yet reached; 


. and on the chemical properties of this baſe, colours are capable of 


being extracted by different menſtruà, and of being variouſly accommo- 
dated to the purpoſes of dyeing. The ſubilance from which the colours 
of vegetables are immediately derived, is without doubt a very ſubtile bo- 
dy. Since plants are known to loſe their colour when. excluded from the 
light, there is reaſon to think that the 7mmediarely colouring ſubſtance is 
primarily derived from the matter of the ſun, lomehow elaborated by ve- 
getable life. 

Many of theſe dyes are evolved or variouſly modibed by chemical e- 
rations. Thus a colouring matter is ſometimes depoſited in the form of 
a fecula during the putrefaction of the vegetable; in others it is evolved 


or changed by alum, by acids, or by alkalii We may alſo obſerve, that 


any part of the vegetable may be the bate of the colouring matter. This 


appears from the ſolubility of the different dyes in their proper men- 


ſtrua ; and in theſe ſolutions we have not been able to ſeparate the real 
colouring matter from the baſe in which it is inviſcated. After all; then, 
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we muſt conclude, that a full inveſtigation of this ſubject more properly 
belongs to the ſublimer parts of chemiſtry, than to the buſineſs we are at 
preſent engaged in. 

The colouring drugs will be conſidered in their proper places. 


In finiſhing our hiſtory of the vegetable kingdom, it only remains that 


we ſhould offer ſome : 


General Obſervations on the foregoing Principles. 


1. EssENTIAI oils, as already obſerved, are obtainable only from a few 
vegetables: but groſs oil, reſin, gum, and ſaline matter, appear to be 


common in. greater or leſs proportion to all ; fome abounding more with 


} 


one, and others with another. 

2. The ſeveral principles are in many caſes intimately combined; fo as 
to be extracted together from the ſubject, by thofe diſſolvents, in which 
ſome of them ſeparately could not be diſſolved. Hence watery infuſions 
and ſpirituous tinctures of a plant, contain, reſpectively, more than water 
or ſpirit is the proper diſſolvent of. PV 

3. After a plant has been ſufficiently infufed in water, all that ſpirit 
extracts from the reſiduum may be looked upon as conſiſting wholly of 
ſuch matter as directly betongs to the action of ſpirit. And, on the con- 
trary, when ſpirit is applied firſt, all that water extracts afterwards may 
be looked upon as conſiſting only of that matter of which water is the di- 
rect diſſolvent. | 

4. If a vegetable ſubſtance, containing all the principles we have been 
ſpeaking of, be boiled in water, the eſſential oil, whether fluid or concrete, 
and the camphor, and volatile eſſential ſalt, will gradually exhale with the 
ſteam of the water, and may be collected by receiving the ſteam in proper 
veſſels placed beyond the action of the heat. The other principles not 
being volatile in this degree of heat, remain behind: the groſs oil and ſe- 
baceous matter float on the top : the gummy and ſaline ſubſtance, and a 
part of the refin, are diſſolved by the water, and may be obtained in. a ſo- 
lid form by ftraming the liquor, and expoſing it to a gentle heat till the 


water has exhaled. The reſt of the reſin, {till retained by the ſubject, may 


be extracted by ſpirit of wine, and ſeparated in its proper form by exha- 
ling the ſpirit. On theſe foundations, moſt of the ſubſtances contained in 
vegetables may be extracted, and obtained in a pure ſlate, however much 
they may be compounded together in the ſubjeR. 

5. Sometimes one or more of the principles is found naturally diſengaged 
from the others, lying in diſtin& receptacles within the ſubject, or extra- 
vaſated and accumulated on the ſurface. Thus, in the dried roots of an- 
gelica, cut longitudinally, the microſcope diſcovers veins of reſin. In 
the flower-cups of hypericum, and the leaves of the orange-tree, tranſpa- 


rent points are diſtinguiſhed by the naked eye; which, on the firſt view, 
Teeth to be holes, but on a cloſer examination are found to be little veſi- 


cles filled with eſſential oil. In the bark of the fir, pine, larch, and ſome 
other trees, the oily receptacles are extremely numerous, and ſo copiouſly 
ſupplied with the oily and reſinous fluid, that they frequently burſt, e- 
ſpecially in the warm climates, and diſcharge their contents in great 
quantities. The acacia tree in Egypt, and the plum and cherry among 
ourſelves, yield almoſt pure gummy exudations. From a ſpecies of aſh is 

| 2 Re ſecreted 
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ecreted the ſaline ſweet ſubſtance manna; and the only kind of ſugar 
with which the ancients were acquainted, appears to have been a natural 
exudation from the cane. 5 
6. The foregoing principles are, as far as is known, all that naturally 
exiſt in vegetables; and all that art can extract from them, without ſuch 
operations as change their nature, and deſtroy their original qualities. In 
one or more of theſe principles, the colour, ſmell, taſte, and medicinal vir- 
tues, of the ſubject, are almoſt always found concentrated. 

7. In ſome vegetables, the whole medicinal activity reſides in one prin- 
ciple. Thus, in ſweet almonds, the only medicinal principle is a groſs oil; 
in horſe-radiſh root, an eſſential oil; in jalap root, a reſin z in marſh- 
mallow root, a gum ; in the leaves of ſorrel, a ſaline acid ſubſtance. 

8. Others have one kind of virtue reſiding in one principle, and ano- 
ther in different. Thus Peruvian bark has an aſtringent reſin, and a bit- 
ter gum ; wormwood, a ſtrong- flavoured eſſential oil, and a bitter gum- 
rein. - -- 

9. The groſs inſipid oils and ſebaceous matters, the ſimple infipid gums, 
and the ſweet and acid ſaline ſubſtances, appear nearly to agree reſpective- 
ly among themſelves, in their medicinal qualities, as well as in their phar» 
maceutic properties. | 55 

10. But eſſential oils, reſins, and gum-refins, diſſer much in different 
ſubjects As eſſential oils are univerſally the principle of odour in vege- 
tables, it is obvious that they muſt differ in this reſpect as much as the 
ſubjects from which they are obtained. Reſins frequently partake of the 
oil, and conſequently of the differences depending thereon ; with this fur- 
ther diverſity, that the groſs reſinous part often contains other powers than 
thoſe which reſide in oils. Thus from wormwood a reſin may be pre- 
pared, containing not only the ſtrong ſmell and flavour, but likewiſe the 
whole bitterneſs of the herb; from which laft quality the oil is entirely 
free. The bitter, aſtringent, purgative, and emetic virtue of vegetables, 
reſide generally in different ſorts of reſinous matter, either pure or blended 
with gummy and ſaline parts; of which kind of combinations there are 
many ſo intimate, that the component parts can ſcarcely be ſeparated from 
each other, the whole compound diffolving alnoft equally in aqueous and 
ſpirituous menſtrua. | . | | 

1 1. There are ſome ſubſtances alſo, which, from their being totally diſ- 
ſoluble in water, and not in ſpirit, may be judged to be mere gums ; but 
which, nevertheleſs, poſſeſs virtues never to be found in the fimple gums. - 
Such are the aſtringent gum called acacia, and the purgative gum extract- 
ed from aloes. 

12. It is ſuppoſed that vegetables contain certain ſubtile principles or 
preſiding ſpirits, different in different plants, of too great tenuity to be 
collected in their pure ſtate, and of which oils, gums, and reſins are only 
the matrices or vehicles. This inquiry is foreign to the purpoſes of phar- 
macy, which is concerned only about groſſer and more ſenſible objects. 
When we obtain from an odoriferous plant an eſſential oil, containing in 
a ſmall compaſs the wliole fragrance of a large quantity of the ſubject, our 
intentions are equally anſwered, whether the ſubſtance of the oil be the 
direct odorous matter, or whether it has diffuſed through it a fragrant 

rinciple more ſubtile than itſelf. And when this oth in long keeping, 
es its odour, and becomes a reſin, it is equal in regard to the preſent 
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conſiderations, whether the e happens from the avolation of a ſubtile 
principle, or from a change produced in the ſubitance of the oil itſelf. 


I 


8. ‚ . 


** ANIMALS. 


ROM the hiſtory we have already given of the vegetable kingdom, 
our details on animal ſubſtances may, in many particulars, be conſi- 
derably abridged. All animals are fed on vegetables, either directly or by 
the intervention of other animals. No part of their ſubſtance is derived 
from any other ſource except water. The ſmall quantity of ſalt uſed by 


man and ſome other animals, is only neceſſary as a ſeaſoning or ſtimulus to 


the ſtomach. As the animal then is derived from the vegetable matter, 
we accordingly find that the former is capable of being reſolved into the 
ſame principles as thoſe of the latter. Thus, by repeated diſtillations, we 
obtain from animal ſubſtances, water, oil, air, an caſily deſtructible ſalt, and 
charcoal Theſe ſecondary principles are by farther proceſſes at length re- 
ſoluble into the ſame -proximate principles which we found in vegetables, 
viz. water. air, earth, and the principle of inflammability. But though the 
principles of vegetable and animal ſubſtances are at bottom the ſame, 
yet theſq principles are combined in a very different manner. It is ex- 
ceedingly rare that animal ſubſtances are capable of the vinous or acctous 
fermentations; and the putrefactive, into which they run remarkably fait, 


is alſo different in ſome particularg from the putrefaction of vegetables; 


the ſcape of the phlogiſton in the form of light is more evident, and the 
ſmell is much more offenſive, in the putrefaction of animal than of vege- 


table ſubſtances. The putrefaction of urine is indeed accompanied with a 


peculiar fetor, by no means ſo intolerable as that of other animal matters: 
this we ſuppoſe to be owing to the pungency derived to the effluvia from 
the volatile alkali, and alſo from the urine containing leſs. inflammable 
matter than the blood and many other fluids. When analiſed by a de- 


ſtructive heat, animals aſſord alſo products very different from thoſe of 


vegetables: the empyreumatic oil has a particular, and much more fetid 
odour ;, and the volatile ſalt, inſtead of being an acid, as it is in moſt ve- 
getables, is found to be in animals a volatile alkali. Chemiſts have in- 
deed ſpoken of an acid procurable from animal ſubſtances ; and indeed 
certain parts of animal bodies arc found to yield a falt of this kind ; but 
it by no means holds with animal ſubſtances in general; and though the 
proofs to the contrary were even concluſive, it is confeſſedly in ſuch ſmall 
quantity as not to deſerve any particular regard. In ſome animals, how- 
ever, an acid exiſts, uncombined and ready formed in their bodies. This 
is particularly manifeſt in ſome inſects, eſpecially ants, from which an acid 
reſembling the acetous has been procured by boiling them in water. The 
fond parts of animal bodies, as the muſcles, teguments, tendons, cartilages, 
and even the bones, when boiled with water, give a gelatinous matter or 


glue reſembling the vegetable gums, but much more adheſive. We muſt, 


however, except the horny parts and the hair, which ſeem to be little ſo- 


luble either in water or in the Jiquors of the ſtomach. The acids, the 
alkalics, and quicklime, are allo found to be powerful ſolvents of animal 


matters. 
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matters. It is from the ſolid parts that the greateſt quantity of volatile 


alkali is obtained; it ariſes along with a very fetid empyreumatic oil, 
from which it is in ſome meaſure ſeparated by repeated reQifications. 
This ſalt is partly in a fluid, and partly in a concrete ſtate; and from its 
having been anciently prepared in greateſt quantity from the horns of the 
hart, it has been called ſalt or ſpirit of hartſhorn. Volatile alkali is, how- 
ever, procurable from all animals, and from almoſt every part of animal 
bodies. Though we are fometimes able to procure fixed alkali from an 
animal cinder, yet it is probable that this ſalt did not make any part of 


the living animal, but rather proceeded from the introduction of ſome ſa- 


line matter, incapable of being aſſimilated by the functions of the bows 
creature. 
In ſpeaking of the fluid parts of animals, we ſhould firſt examine tlie 
eneral fluid, or blood, from whence the reſt are ſecreted. The blood, 
which at firſt ſight appears to be an homogeneous fluid, is compoſed of ſeve- 
ral parts, eaſily ſeparable from each other, and which the mieroſcope can 
even perceive in its uncoagulated ſtate. On allowing it to Rand at reſt 
and be expoſed to the air, it ſeparates into what are called the cra//amen- 
tum and the ferum. The craſſamentum, or cruor, chiefly confiſts of the 
red globules, joined together by another ſubſtance, viz. the coagulable | 
lymph : the chemical properties of theſe globules are not as yet under- 


- ſtood ; but it appears that it is in theſe that the greateſt quantity of the 


iron found i in blood reſides. The ſerum 1s a yellowiſh ſub - viſcid liquor, ha- 
ving little ſenſible taſte or ſmell: at a heat of 160 of Farenheit, it is con- 
verted into a jelly. This coagulation of the ſerum is alſo owing to its 
containing a matter of the ſame nature with that in the craſſamentum, VIZ, 
the coagulable lymph : whatever, then, coagulates animal blood, pro - 
duces that effect on this concreſcible part. Several caufes, and many 
chemical ſubſtances, are capable of effecting this coag ulation; ſuch as con- 
tact of air, heat, alcohol, mineral acids, and their combinations with 
earths, as alum, and ſome of the metallie ſalts. The more perfect neutral 
ſalts are found to prevent the coagulation, ſuch as common ſalt and 
nitre. : 
Of the fluids ſecreted from the blood, there are a great variety in men 
and other animals. The excrementitious and redundant fluids are thoſe 
which afford in general the greateſt quantity of volatile alkali and empy- 
reumatic oil: there are alſo ſome of the ſecreted fluids, which on a che- 
mical anal yſis yield products in ſome degree peculiar to themſelves. Of 
this kind is the urine ; which is found to contain in the greateſt abun 

dance the noted falt formed from the phoſphoric acid and volatile alkali. 
The fat, too, has been ſaid to differ from the other 0 matters, in 
yielding by diſtillation a ſtrong acid, but no volatile alkali. There is alſo 
much variety in the quantity and ſtate of the „ of the ſaline 
and other matters in different ſecreted fluids: but a fuller inveſtigation of 
this and other parts of the ſubject, we refer to the doctrines in Anatomy, 
Phyſiology, and Chemiſtry ; with all which it is more immediately con- 


nected than with the Elements of Pharmacy. 


Animal oils and fats, like the groſs oils of vegetables, are not of them- 
ſelves diſſoluble either in water or vinous ſpirits: but they may be united 
ith water by the intervention of gum or mucilage ; and molt of them 
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1 as water, by fixed alkaline falts. | | 

The odorous matter of ſome odoriferous animal-fubſtances, as muſk, 
| | civet, caſtor, is, like eſſential oil, ſoluble in ſpirit of wine, and volatile in 
# the heat of boiling water. Carthuſer relates, that from caftor an actual 
k eſſential oil has been obtained in a very ſmall quantity, but of an exceed- 


y be changed into ſoap ; and thus rendered miſcible with ſpirit, as well 


6 | 5 ingly ſtrong diffuſive ſmell. | | 
| he veſicating matter of cantharides, and thoſe parts of ſundry animal- 
ſubſtances in which their peculiar taſtes reſides, are diſſolved by rectified 
ſpirit, and ſeem to have ſome analogy with reſins and gummy reſins. 
0 | The gelatinous principle of animals, like the gum of vegetables, diſ- 
1 ſolves in water, but not in ſpirit or in oils: like gums alſo, it renders oils 
and fats miſcible with water into a milky liquor. 
Some inſects, particularly the ant, are found to contain an acid juice, 
which approaches nearly to the nature of vegetable acids. 75 
| There are, however, ſundry animal juices which differ greatly, even in 
vt theſe general kinds of properties, from the correſponding ones of vege- 
| 


fables. Thus animal ſerum, which appears analogous to vegetable gum- 
my juices, has this remarkable difference, that though it mingles uni- 
Wl. formly with cold or warm water, yet on conſiderably heating the mixture, 
1 the animal matter ſeparates from the watery fluid, and concretes into a 
| | , ſolid maſs, Some have been apprehenſive, that the heat of the body, in 

ſome diſtempers, might riſe to ſuch a degree, as to produce this danger- 
ous or mortal concretion of the ſerous humours : but the heat requiſite 
| for this effect is greater than the human body appears capable of ſuſtain- 
ing, being nearly about the middle point between the greateit human 
heat commonly obſerved and that of boiling water. Me. | 


Tus ſoft and fluid parts of animals are ſtrongly diſpoſed to run into 
putrefaction: they putrefy much ſooner than vegetable matters; and when 
corrupted, prove more offenſive. © © + 
This proceſs takes place, in ſome degree, in the bodies of living ani- 
mals; as often as the juices ſtagnate long, or are prevented, by an obſtruc- 
tion of the natural emunctories, from throwing off their more volatile and 
5 corruptable part. 7 ⁵ĩ ( ded a 
During putrefaction, a quantity of air is generated; all the humours 


1. malignant fevers. 9 
18 Ihe putrid craſſamentum changes a large quantity of recent urine to a 
# flame-coloured water, ſo common in fevers and in the ſcurvy. This mix- 
ture, after ſtanding an hour or. two, gathers a cloud reſembling what is 
een in the crude water of acute diſtempers, with ſome oily matter on the 
furface like the ſcum which floats on ſcorbutic urine, 


The 
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uffer no ſuch change. 
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The ſerum of blood depoſites, in putrefaction, a ſediment "reſembling 


| well-digeſted pus, and changes to a faint olive green. A ferum ſo far 


putrefied as to become green, is perhaps never to be ſeen in the veſſels of 
living animals; but in dead bodies this ſerum is to be diftinguiſhed by the 
green colour which the fleſh acquires in corrupting. In falted meats, this 
is commonly aſcribed to the brine, but erroneouſly ; for that has no power _ 
of giving this colour, but only of qualifying the taſte, and in ſome 2 "7 
the ill effects of corrupted aliments. In foul ulcers and ether ſores, where 
the ſerum is left to ſtagnate long, the matter is likewiſe found of this co- 
tour, and is then always acrimonious. | | . 
The putrefaction of animal-ſubſtances is prevented or retarded by moſt 
ſaline matters, even by the fixed and volatile alkaline falts, which have 
generally been ſuppoſed to produce a contrary effect. Of all the falts 
that have been made trial of, ſea-falt ſeems to reſiſt putrefaction the leaſt: 
in ſmall quantities, it even accelerates the proceſs. The vegetable bittere, 
as chamomile flowers, are much ftronger antifeptics, not only preſerving 
fleſh long uncorrupted, but likewiſe ſomewhat correQing it when putrid : 
the mineral acids have this laſt effect in a more remarkable degree. Vi- 
nous ſpirits, aromatic and warm ſubſtances, and the acrid plants, falſely - 
called altaleſcent, as ſcurvy-graſs and horſe-radiſh, are found alſo to reſiſt 
putrefaction. Sugar and camphor are found to be powerfully anti- 
ſeptic. Fixed air, or the aerial acid, is ikewiſe thought to reſiſt putre- 
faction; but above all the vapours of nitrous acid, in the form of 
air (the nitrous air of Dr Prieſtley), is found to be the moſt effectual in 
preſerving animal bodies from corruption. Ihe lift of the ſeptics, or of 
thoſe ſubſtances that promote putrefaction, is very ſhort ; and ſuch a pro- 
perty has only been diſcovered in calcareous earths and magneſia, and a 
very few ſalts, whoſe baſes are of theſe earths. 

It is obſervable, that notwithſtanding the ſtrong tendency of animal 
matters to putrefaction, yet broths made from them, with the admixture of 


vegetables, inſtead of putrefying, turn ſour. Sir John Pringle has found, 


that when animal-fleſh in ſubſtance is beaten up with bread or other farina- 
ceous vegetables, and a proper quantity of water, into the conſiſtence of a 
pap, this mixture likewiſe, kept in a heat equal to that of the human body, 

ows in a little time ſour; whilſt the vegetable matters, without the fleſh, 


N 


Ir was obſerved in the preceding ſection, that ſome few vegetables, in 
the reſolution of them by fire, difcover ſome agreement in the matter 
with bodies of the animal-kingdom; yielding a volatile alkaline falt in 
conſiderable quantity, with little or nothing of the acid or fixed alkali, 
which the generality of vegetables afford. In animal - ſubſtances alſo, there 
are ſome exceptions to the general analyſis : from animal-fats, as we before 
obſerved, inſtead of a volatile alkali, an acid liquor is obtained; and 
their empyreumatic oil wants the peculiar offenſiveneſs of the other ani- 


mal. oils. 
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 M1iNERALS. 


I. Oits and BirumEns. 


N the mineral-kingdom is found a fluid oil called naphtha or petroleum, 
floating on the ſurface of waters, or iſſuing from clefts of rocks, par- 
ticularly in the eaftern countries, of a ſtrong ſmell, very different from that 
of vegetable or animal oils, limpid almoſt as water, highly inflammable, 
not ſoluble in ſpirit of wine, and more averſe to union with water than 
any other oils, | > TY 

There are different ſorts of theſe mineral oils, more or leſs tinged, of a 
more or leſs agreeable, and a ſtronger or weaker ſmell. By the admix- 
ture of concentrated acids, which raiſe no great heat or conflict with them, 


| they become thick, and at length conſiſtent; and in theſe ſtates are call- 


ed b!iumens. 

Theſe thickened or concreted oils, like the correſponding products of 
the vegetahe kingdom, are generally ſoluble in ſpirit of wine, but much 
more difficultly, more ſparingly, and for the moſt part only partially: 
they hquefy by heat, but require the heat to be conſiderably ſtronger. 
Their ſmelis are various; but all of them, either in the natural ſtate, or 


when melted or ſet on ſire, yield a peculiar kind of ſtrong ſcent, called 


from them bituminous. 8 | 

The ſolid bitumens are, amber, jet, aſphaltum, or bitumen of TJudca, 
and foſſil or pit-coal. All thoſe bitumens, when diſtilled, give out an 
odorous phlegm, or water, more or leſs coloured and faline ; an acid, fre- 
quently. in a concrete ſtate; an oil, at firſt light, and reſembling the na- 
tive petrolea, but ſoon beeoming heavier and thicker; and, laſtly, a quan- 
tity of volatile alkali is obtained: the reſiduum is a charry matter, dif- 
fering in its appearances according to the nature of the bitumen which 
has been analyſed. | 

From the obſervations of ſeveral naturaliſts, it is probable that all bitu- 
mens are of vegetable and animal origin; that the circumſtances by which 
they differ from the reſinous and other oily matters of vegetables and ani- 
mals, are the natural eſſects of time, or of an alteration produced on them 


by mineral acids; or perhaps they are the eſſect of both theſe cauſes com- 


bined. This opinion is the more probable, ſince bitumens, on a chemi- 


Cal analyſis, yield oil and volatile alkali ; neither of which are found in any 


other minerals. 
II. EarTHs. N 


Tas little impropriety of joining the vegetable and animal earths to the 
mineral, muſt be overlooked for the ſake of bringing both under one ſy- 
noptical view. - Under the mineral earths are included ſtones; theſe being 
no other than earths in an indurated ſtate.— The different kinds of theſe 
bodies hitherto taken notice of, are the following. | 


I. Earths ſoluble in the nitrous, marine, and vegetable acids, but not at 1 or 
exceeding ſparingly in the vitrialic acid. When previouſly diſſlved in other 
acids, they are precipitated by the addition &f this laſt, which thus unites 

| With 
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alk. This earth alſo has not been found naturally pure. It is obtained 
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ewith them into inſipid, or nearly inſipid concretes, not difſoluble in any 
liquor. Aon | : 
5 Of this kind are, | | 

1. The mineral calcareous earth: diſtinguiſhed by its being convertible in 
a ſtrong fire, without addition, into an acrimonious calx called gquictli me. 
'This earth occurs in a variety of forms in the mineral kingdom. The 
fine ſoft chalk, the coarſer Iime-ones, the hard marbles, the tranſpa- 
rent ſpars, the earthy matter contained in waters, and which ſeparating 
from them, ineruſtates the ſides of the caverns, or. hangs in ificles from 
the top, receiving from its different appearances different appellations. 
How ſtrongly ſoever fome of theſe bodies have been recommended for parti- 
cular medicinal purpoſes; they are at bottom no other than different forms 
of this calcareous carth ; ſimple pulverization depriving them of the ſu- 
perficial characters by which they were diſtinguiſhed in the maſs. Moſt 
of them contain generally a greater or leſs admixture of ſome or the in- 


_ diffoluble kinds of earth; which, however, affects their medicinal quali- 


ties no otherwiſe than by the addition which it makes to their bulk. 
Chalk appears to be one of the pureſt; and is therefore in general pre- 
ferred. They all burn into a ſtrong quicklime : in this ſtate a part of 


them diſſolves in water, which thus becomes impregnated with the aſtrin- 


gent and lithoutriptic powers that have been erroneouſly aſcribed to ſome 
of the earths in their natural ſtate. 5 
During the calcination of calcareous earths, a large quantity of elaſtic 
vapour is diſcharged : the abſence of this fluid is the cauſe of the cauſti- 
city of quicklime, and of its ſolubility in water in the form of lime-water. 
For a more full enquiry into this ſubject, ſee the articles Fixed Air, 
Lims-WarTes, and Causric Levy. 8 26A 
2. The animal calcareous earth: burning into quicklime lite the mineral. 
Of this kind are oyliter-ſhells, and all the marine ſhells that have been ex- 
amined; though with ſome. variation in the ſtrength of the quicklime pro- 
duced from them. | | | 
3. The earth of bones and horns: m7 at all burning into quicklime. 
'This kind of earth is more difficult of ſolntion in acids than either of the 
preceding. It is accompanied in the ſubjects with a quantity of gelati- 
nous matter, which may be ſeparated by long boiling 1a water, and more 
perfectly by burning in the open air. Ihe earth may be extracted alſo 
from the bone or horn, though difticultiy, by means of acids; whereas ve- 
getables and the ſoft parts of animals yield their pure earth by buraing 


only. 


II. Earths ſoluble with edſ in the vitriclic as well as other acids, and yield- 
ing, in all other combinations therewith, faline concretes ſoluble in water. 


1. Magneſia dlba : compoſing with the vitrislic acid a bitter purgative 
alt. This earth has not yet been found naturally in a pure ſtate. It is 
obtained from the purging mineral waters and their falts ; from the bitter 
liquor which remains after the cryſtallifation of ſea-falt from ſea- water; 
and from the fluid which remains uncryſtalliſed in the putrefaction of 
{ome ſorts of rough nitre. Ihe aſhes of vegetables appear to be nearly 
the ſame kind of earth. - | 

2. Aluminous earth: compoſing with the vitrilic acid a very aſtringent 


from 
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from alum; which is no other than a combination of it with the vitriolic 
acid : it may likewiſe be extracted, by ſtrong boiling 1n that acid, from 
clays and boles. | . 


III. Earths which by digeſting in acids, either in the cold or in a moderate 
warmth, are not at all diſſolved. 1 


1. Argillaceous earth: becoming hard, or acquiring an additional hard- 
neſs, in the fire. Of this kind of earth there are ſeveral varieties, differing 
in ſome particular properties: as the purer c/ays, which when moiſtened 
with water form a very viſcous maſs, difficulty diffuſible through a larger 


quantity of the fluid, and ſlowly ſubſiding from it; boles, leſs viſcous, more 
| readily miſcible with water, and more readily ſubſiding; and ochres, which 


have little or nothing of the viſcoſity of the two foregoing, and are com- 
monly impregnated with a yellow or red ferrugineous calx. | 
2. Cryſtalline earth: naturally hard, ſo as to ſtrike ſparks with fizel ; 


Beceming friable in a ſtrong fire. Of this kind are flints, cryſtals, &e. 


which appear to conſiſt of one and the ſame earth, differing in the purity, 
Hardneſs, and tranſparency of the maſs. : 

2. Gypſeous earth: reducible by a gentle heat into a ſoft powder, which 
rites with water into a maſs, ſomeaubat viſcous and tenacious while moiſt, 
but quickly drying and becoming hard. A greater heat deprives the powder 
of this property, without occaſtoning any other alteration. Such are the 
tranſparent /elenites ; the fibrous ſtony maſſes improperly called ZErgli/h 
rale; and the granulated gyp/a, or plaſter of Paris ſtones. Though theſe 
bodies, however, have been commonly looked upon as mere earths, of a 


diſtinct kind from the reſt, they appear, both from analytical and ſynthe- 


tical experiments, to be no other than combinations of the mineral calca- 


4. Talky earth: ſcarcely allerable by a vehement fre. The maſſes of 
this earth are generally of a fibrous or leafy texture; more or lefs pellucid, 
bright or glittering ; ſmooth and unctuous to the touch; too flexible and 
elaſtic to be eafily pulveriſed ; ſoft, ſo as to be cut with a knife. In theſe 
reſpects ſome of the gypſeous earths nearly reſemble them, but the diffe- 
rence is readily diſcovered by fire; a weak heat reducing the gypſeous to 
powder, while the flrongeſt makes no other alteration in the talky, than 


Jomewhat diminiſhing their flexibility, brightneſs, and unctuoſity. 


III. Mrs. 


Or metals, the next diviſion of mineral bodies, the moſt obvious cha- 
raQers are, their pecuſiar bright aſpect, perfect opacity, and great weight; 
the lighteſt of them is fix, and the heavieſt upwards of nineteen, times hea- 
vier than an equal bulk of water. Vis 
To underſtand the writers in chemiſtry, it is proper to be informed, 
that * are ſubdivided into the per/ec?, the imperſect, and the ſemi- 
metals. | 
Thoſe poſſeſſed of ductility and malleability, and which are not ſen- 
fibly altered by very violent degrees of heat, are called perfect metals: Of 
thefe there are three; gold, ſilver, and platina. It is, however, probable, 
that the mark of their indeſtructibility by fire is only relative; and in- 
deed modern chemiſts have been able, by a very intenſe degree of heat, 
| | 0 
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to bring gold into the ſtate of a pays or cnt very nearly reſem- 
bling it. 

Thoſe metallic ſubſtances which poſſeſs the diſtinctive properties of the 
perfect metals, but in a leſs degree, are called the imperſect metals : Theſe 
are, copper, iron, tin, lead. ff, 

Laſtly, thoſe bodies having the metallic charaters i in the FWY imper- 
fe ſtate, that is to ſay, thoſe which have no ductility and the leaſt fixity in 
the fire, are diſtinguiſhed by the name of /ermi-etals ; Theſe are, regulusof 
antimony, biſmuth, zinc, regulus of cobalt, nickel, and regulus of arſenic; 
which laſt might be rather conſidered as the W between the metal- 
lic and the ſaline bodies. 

Mercury has been generally ranked in a cad by itſelf. 

All metallic bodies, when heated in cloſe veſſels, melt or fuſe. This | 
fuſron takes place at different degrees of heat in different metals; and it 
does not appear that this proceſs produces any change in the metals, pro- 
vided it be conducted i in cloſe veſſels. Metals, expoſed to the combined 
action of air and fire, are converted into an earth- lke ſubſtance called 
calx : by this proceſs, which we call calcination, the metal ſuffers remark- 
able changes. From the diſtinctive marks we have before given of the me- 
tallic bodies, it will be obvious, that the perfect metals are moſt ſlowly, the 
imperfect more quickly, and the ſemi-metals moſt caſily and ſooneſt, af- 
fected in this operation. This earth- like powder, or calx, is 3 to 
poſſeſs no metallic aſpect, but is conſiderably heavier than the metal beforx 
its calcination: it has no longer any affinity with metallic bodies, nor even 
with the metal from which it has been produced. 

Beſides this method of calcining metals by air and fire, they may like- 
wiſe be brought into the ſtate of a calx, by diſſolving them in acids, from 
which they may be afterwards freed by evaporating the acid, or by adding 
to the ſolution an alkaline ſalt. Metals are alſo ſometimes dephlogitti- 
cated by detonation with nitre. This change in their obvious properties 
is generally accompanied with a remarkable alteration in their medicinal 
virtues: thus quickfilver, which taken into the body in its crude tate 
and undivided, ſeems inactive; when calcined by fire, proves even in 
ſmall doſes a ſtrong emetic and cathartic, and in ſmaller ones, a powerful 
alterative in chronical diſorders; while regulus of antimony, on the con- 
trary, is changed by the ſame treatment, from a high degree of virulence to 
a ſtate of inactivity. 

Calces of mercury and arſenic axhale in u heat below ignition: thoſe of 
lead and biſmuth, in a red or low white heat, run into a tranſparent glaſs; 
the others are not at all vitreſeible, or not without extreme vehemence of 
fire. Both the calces and glaſſes recover their metallic form and qualities 
again by the ſkillful addition of any kind of inflammable ſubſtance that does 
not contain a mineral acid. This recovery of the metallic calces into 
the metallic form is called reduction. During this proceſs an elaſtic aerial 
fluid eſcapes, which is found in many inſtances to be very pure air. 

Is the converſion of metals into calces owing to the diſcharge of phlo- 
giſton, or to the abſorption of pure air? And is the reduction ta be a- 
icribed to the abſorption of phlogiſton, or to the eſcape of pure air N nd 
again, Is the calcination to be explained by the diſcharge of phlogiſton 
and conſequent precypetation of pure air? And i is the reduction effected 

by 


— 
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by the abſorption of phlogiſton, either furniſhed by inflammable bodies, 
or precipitated in conſequence of the diſcharge of pure air? On theſe 
queſtions there is much diſpute among modern chemiſts: We thought it 
only neceſſary to ſtate them here; as a full inquiry into the ſubject is 
by no means the province of pharmacy. We, however, think it pru- 
dent to retain, the doctrine of Stahl: and we do this the more readily, 
that it has been followed in the former editions of this work; that it is 
abundantly clear in its illuſtration of the pharmaceutical proceſſes ; and, 
laſtly, that perhaps it is not the moſt exceptionable. We ſhall not, 
however, reje& any modern diſcovery which may ſerve to illuſtrate our 
— --. | ö 
All metallic bodies diſſolve in acids; ſome only in particular acids, as 
ſilver and lead in the nitrous; ſome only in compoſitions of acids, as gold 
in a mixture of the nitrous and marine: and others, as iron and zinc, in. 
all acids. Some likewiſe diſſolve in alkaline liquors, as copper; and others; 
as lead, in expreſſed oils. Fuſed with a compoſition of ſulphur and fixed 
_ alkaline falt, they are all, except zinc, made ſoluble in water. 

All metallic ſubſtances, diſſolved in faline liquors, have powerful effects 
in the human body, though many of them appear in their pure ftate to be 
| inactive. Their activity is generally in proportion to the quantity of acid 
| combined with them: Thus lead, which in its crude form has no fenhi- 


4 ble effect, when united with a ſmall portion of vegetable acid into ceruſs, 
| diſcovers a low degree of the ſtyptic aud malignant quality, which it fo 
F ſtrongly exerts when blended with a larger quantity of the fame acid | 


0 into what was called ſaccharum ſatus ni, but now more properly al plumbr, 
or plumbum: ace ſatum and thus mercury, with a certain quantity of the ma- 
nine acid, forms the violent corroſive ſublimate, which by diminiſhing the 
proportion of acid becomes the mild medicine called mercurius dulcts. 


IV. Acis. 


Jy Tus falts of this order are very numerous; but as we are at preſent 
treating of Minerals, it is only therefore the mineral or foil acids we meau 
to ſpeak of in this place. | 

theſe are diſtinguiſhed by the names of the concretes from which they 
have been principally extracted; the vitrzolic from vitriol, the nitrous from 
mtre or faltpetre, and the Marine or muriatic from common ſea:ſalt. 
Ihe form they are commonly in, is that of a watery. fluid: They have 
all a remarkable attraction for water: they imbibe the humidity of 
the air with rapidity and the generation of heat. Although heat be 
produced by their union with water, yet when mixed with ice in a cer- 
tain manner, they generate a prodigious degree of cold. Acids change 
the purple and blue colours of vegetables to a red: they reſiſt fermenta- 
tion; and, laſtly, they impreſs that peculiar ſenſation on the tongue called 
ſourneſs, and which their name imports. But it is to be obſerved, that they 
are all highly corrofive, inſomuch as not to be ſafely touched, unleſs large- 
Iy diluted with water, or united with ſuch ſubſtances as obtund or ſup- 
preis their acidity. Mixed haſtily with vinous ſpirits, they raife a violent 
ebullition and heat, accompanied with a copious diſcharge of noxious 
fumes: a part of the acid unites intimately with the vinous ſpirit into a 
þ new compound, void of acidity, called dulcified ſpirit. It is obſervable, 
MG that the marine acid is much kf Ciſpoſed to this union with ſpirit of wine 
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than either of the other two: nevertheleſs, many. of the compound ſalts 
reſulting from the combination of earthy and metallic bodies with this 


acid, are ſoluble in that ſpirit, while thoſe with the other acids are not. 


All theſe acids efferveſce ſtrongly with alkaline ſalts, th fixed and volatile, 
and form with them neutral falts ; that is, ſuch as diſcover no marks either 


of an acid or alkaline quality. : | 
The nitrous and marine acids are obtained in the form of a thin liquor; 
the acid part being blended with a large proportion of water, without 
which it would be diffuſed into an incoercible vapour: the vitriohe ſtands 
in need of ſo much leſs water for its condenſation as to aſſume commonly 
an oily conſiſtence (whence it is called oil of vitrict), and in ſome circum- 
ſtances even a ſolid one. Alkaline falts, and the ſoluble earths and metals, 
abſorb from the acid liquors only the pure acid part; ſo that the water 
may now be evaporated by heat, and the compound falt left in a dry 
form. | . 
From the coalition of the different acids with the three different alka- 
lies, and with the ſeveral ſoluble earths and metallic bodies, reſult a variety 
of ſaline compounds; the principal of which will be particulariſed in the 
ſequel of this work. | 
The vitriolic acid, in its concentrated liquid ftate, is much more pon- 
derous than the other two ; it emits no viſible vapour in the heat of the at- 
moſphere, but imbibes moiſture therefrom, and increaſes in its weight: 
the nitrous and marine emit copious corroſive fumes, the nitrous yellowiſh 
red, and the marine white ones. If bottles containing the three acids be 
ſtopt with cork, the cork is found in a little time tinged black with the 
vitriolic, corroded into a yellow ſubſtance by the mtrous, and into a whitiſh 
one by the marine, 


I is above laid down as a character of one of the claſſes of earths, that 
the vitriolic acid precipitates them when they are previoufly diffolved in 
any other acid: it is obvious, that on the ſame principle this particular 
acid may be diſtinguiſhed from all others. This character ſerves not only 
for the acid in its pure ſtate, but likewiſe for all its combinations that are 
ſoluble in water. If a ſolution of any compound falt, whoſe acid is the 
vitriolic, be added to a ſolution of chalk iu any other acid, the vitriolic 
acid will part from the ſubſtance with which it was before combined, and 
join itſelf to the chalk, forming therewith a compound; which, being no 
longer diſſoluble in the liquor, renders the whole milky for a time, and then 
gradually ſubſides. 

This acid may be diſtinguiſhed alſo, in compound falts, by another 
criterion not leſs ſtrongly marked: If any ſalt containing it be mixed with 
powdered charcoal, and the mixture expoſed in a cloſe' veſſel to a mode- 
rately ſtrong fire, the acid will unite with the directly inflammable part 
of the charcoal, and compoſe therewith a genuine ſulphur. Common 
brunitone is no other than a combination of the vitrioke acid with a ſmall 
proportion of inflammable matter. With any kind of inflammable matter 
which is not volatile in cloſe veſſels, as the coal of vegetables, of animals, or 
of bitumeus, this acid compoſes always the ſame identical ſulphur. 

The nitrous acid alſo, whatever kind of body it be combined with, is 
both diſtinguiſhed and extricated therefrom by means of any indam- 
mable ſubſtance brought to a ſtate of iguition. Ir the ſubject be mixed 
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with a little powdered charcoal and made red-hot, a deflagration or ful: 
mination enſues ; that is, a bright flame with a hiſſing noiſe ; and the in- 
flammable matter and the acid being thus conſumed or diſſipated together, 
there remains only the ſubitance which was before combined with the acid, 


and the ſmall quantity of aſhes afforded by the coal. 
Theſe properties of the nitrous acid deflagrating with inflammable 


| ſubſtances, and of the vitriolic forming ſulphur with them, ſerve not 


only as criteria of the reſpective acids in the various forms and diſguiſes, 
but likewiſe for diſcovering inſſammable matter in bodics, when its quanti- 
ty is too ſmall to be ſenſible on other trials. 

All theſe acids will be more particularly examined when we come to 
treat of each ' of them apart. There are, however, a few other mineral 
acids which are of importance to be known: theſe are aqua regia ; acid 
of borax ; ſparry acid; and, laitly, fixed air, which has of late been called 
azrial acid or acid of chalk. 

Agua regia has been generally prepared by a mixture of certain pro- 
portions of the nitrous and muriatic acids. It is of little avail in pharma- 
cy, whether we conſider it as a diſtinct acid, or only as a modification of 
the muriatic. It has been found, that the muriatic acid, when diſtilled 
with manganeſe (a peculiar foflile lubſtance, ſhowing a remirkable at- 
traction to phlogiſton), ſuffers a change which renders it capable of 
diſſolving gold and platina. Whether this change be produced by the 
acid acquiring a redundance of pure air, or by its being deprived of 
Phiogilton, is not our butineſs to decide. This experiment, however, ren- 
ders it probable, that the nitrous acid in the common aqua regia, is only 
ſubſervient to accompliſhing the ſame change in the muriatic acid, which 
is produced by diſtilling that acid with manganeik. 

As aqua regia has been only uſed in the nicer operations in chemiſtry, 
and in the art of aſſaying, we think it unneceſſary to ſay more of it in this 

lace. 

The acid of borax, or ſedative ſalt «f Homberg, may be extracted from 
borax, a neutral ſalt, with the baſe of mineral alkali. It has alſo been found 
native in the waters of ſeveral lakes in uſcany. It is a light, cryſtal- 


liſed concrete ſalt : its taſte is ſenſibly acid: it is difficultiy ſoluble in 


water ; but the ſolution changes blue vegetable colours to a red. With 
vitreſcent earths it fuſes into a white glaſs: it unites with the other al- 
kalies, with magneſia, and with quicklime. The ſalts reſulting from 
theſe combinations are very imperfectly known. The falt has been cal- 
led ſedative, from its ſuppoſed virtues as an anodyne and refrigerant reme- 
dy ; but modern phylicians have very little faith i in this once celebrated 
rug. 
Tne Harry acid is ſo called, from its being extracted from a foſſil called 
Jparry fluor, or vitreous ſpar, It is not yet determined whether it be a 
diltin& acid; and as it has not yet been employed for any purpoſe in 
pharmacy, we thiak it would be improper to attempt any farther account 
of it here. | | | | 
Beſides the acids above mentioned, there have alſo been diſcovered 
acids ſeemingly of a particular nature, in amber, in arſenic, and in black- 
lead: but as thele have not hitherto been — to any uſe in pharmacy, 
they cannot properly have a place in this work. PE 
| We 
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We now come to the laſt, but perhaps the moſt generally diffuſed, acid. 
in nature: this is the aerial acid, or 

Fixed Air. 

In our pharmaceutical hiſtory of this body, we ſhall only make uſe of 
the two names, fixed air and azrial acid, being thoſe moſt generally uſed; 
and which in our opinion are moſt applicable to our own ſubject. Fixed 
air is a permanently elaſtic fluid, being only fixed when in a ſtate of com- 
bination with calcareous earth or other ſubſtances from which it may be 
extricated, It has received many different names, according to the ſub- 
ſtances from which it is diſengaged, and the different opinions concern- 
ing its nature; it is the gas /tlve/ire of Helmont, the fixed air of Dr 
Black, the acid of chalk, calcareous gas, mephitic gas, mephitic acid, and 
aerial acid, of many modern chemiſts. In accommodating our account of 
it to the purpoſes of pharmacy, it is moſt convenient to conſider it in the 
light of an acid. The acrial acid, then, may be extricated by heat, or by 
other acids, from all calcareous earths ; that is, from all thoſe earths which 
by calcination are converted into quicklime ; ſuch as chalk, marble; 
limeſtone, ſea-ſhells, &c. It is hkewiſe extricated from mild, fixed, and 
volatile alkalies, and from magneſia alba. Thus, if the vitriolie, or almoſt 
any other acid, be added to any quantity of calcareous earth or mild al- 
kali, a briſk efferveſcence immediately enſues ; the fixed air, or acrial acid, 
is diſcharged in bubbles; and the other acid takes its place If this pro- 
ceſs be conducted with an apparatus to be afterwards deſcribed, the aerial 
acid, now ſeparated from the calcareous earth, may be received and preſer- 
ved in cloſe veſſels. When thus diſengaged, it aſſumes its real character, 
viz. that of a permanently elaſtic fluid. Fixed air is alfo ſeparated in great 
quantity during the vinous fermentation of vegetable matters. When a 
calcareous earth is deprived of this acid by heat, it is converted into the 
cauſtic ſubſtance, guick/ime. When alkalies, fixed or volatile, are deprived 
by any means of their acrial acid, they are rendered much more cauſtic; 
incapable of cryſtalliſation, or of efferveſcing with other acids. They are 
allo in this deacrated ſtate much more powerful in diffolving other bodies. 
By recombining this acid to the quicklime, the calcined magneſia, or to 
the alkali, any of which had been deprived of it, theſe ſubſtances again 
aſſume their former weight and properties. Theſe bodies, then, when 
combined with atrial acid, are called »i/4; as mild calcareons earth, mild 
alkali, &c. : and when deprived of this acid, they are called can/tic ; as 
cauſtic calcareous earths, cauſtic alkali, &c.: but as magneſia is not ren- 
dered caultic by calcination, there would perhaps be leſs danger in calling 
them acrated and deazrated. The aerial acid is more diſpoſed to unite with 
cauſtic calcareous earth (quicklime) than with any other ſubſtance; next 
to that, its attraction ſtands for fixed alkah ; then with magneſia; and, 
laſtly, with volatile alkali. We ſhall afterwards find that theſe relative 
powers of the different ſubſtances to unite with this acid, lay the founda- 
tion of many important proceſſes in pharmacy. „„ 

When we pour a ſmall quantity of the ab rial acid into lime-water; 
the liquor inſtantly aſſumes a white colour, and the lime gradually precipi- 
tates, leaving the water clear and taſteleſs: the lime in this experiment 
has abſorbed the acid, and has therefore become mild or azrated earth: 


The acrial acid is capable of being abſorbed by water; and the _ 
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thus impre nat d, precipitates lime in lime- water: but if a certain larger 


* c 


quantity of this impregnated water be added, the lime is rediſſolved, and 

the liquor recovers its tranſparency. Water impregnated with aerial acid 
is capable of diſſolving iron; and in this way are formed native and arti- 
ficial chalybeate waters. Zinc is alſo ſoluble in the ſame liquor. This 
acid is eaſily expelled from the water by removing the preſſure of the at- 
moſphere, by boiling, and even by time alone, if the veſſel be not kept cloſe 
ſhut. Fixed air extinguiſhes flame, vegetable and animal life, and ought 
therefore to be cautiouſly managed : like other acids, it changes the blue 
colours of vegetables to a red, and communicates an acidulous taſte to the 
water impregnated with it. The attraction of the acrial acid, even to 
quicklime, is but feeble ; as we know of no other acids whatever that are 
not able to diſengage it. | | 

From theſe ſeveral facts, it will appear obvious, that mild or efferve/- 

cing allalies, whether fixed or volatile, are really neutral ſalts, compounded 
of the atrial acid and pure alkali: like other acids, it unites with theſe 
bodies, diminiſhes their cauſticity, and effects their eryſtalliſation. In 
ſpeaking, therefore, of pure alkali, we ought to confine ourſelves to thoſe in 
the cau/tic or dearrated ſtate; or, in other words, to thoſe which are de- 
prived of their fixed air or aerial acid, with which they formed a compound 
ſalt. Many other properties of this acid might be mentioned, but we have 
now noticed all thoſe which we thought were concerned in the buſineſs of 
pharmacy. We ſhall have occaſion to recur to the ſubject when we come 
to the preparation of ſeveral compound drugs. 

Let us next take a view of what paſſes in the combinations of acids with 
different ſubſtances. | | | | 

If a fixt alkaline falt be united with a vegetable acid, as that of vinegar, 
into a neutral ſalt, on adding to this compound ſome marine acid, the ace- 

tous acid will be diſengaged, ſo as to exhale totally in a moderate heat, 
leaving the marine in poſſeſſion of the alkali : the addition of the nitrous 
will in like manner diſpoſſeſs the marine, which now ariſes in its proper 
white fumes, though without ſuch an addition it could not be extricated 
from the alkali by any degree of heat : on the addition of the vitriolic acid, - 
the nitrous gives way in its turn, exhaling in red refumes, and leaving only 
the vitriolic acid and the alkali united together. 

Again, if any metallic body be diſſolved in an acid, the addition of any 
earthy body that is diſſoluble in that acid will precipitate the metal: a vo- 
latile alkaline ſalt will in like manner precipitate the earth: and a fixt al- 
kali will diſlodge the volatile ; which laſt being readily exhalable by heat, 
the remaining ſalt will be the ſame as if the acid and fixt alkali had been 


joined together at firit, without the intervention of any of the other bo- 
dies. | | 


{ 
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Tax power in bodies on which theſe various tranſpoſitions and combi- 
nations depend, is called by the chemiſts affinity or electivs attraction; a 
term, like the Newtonian attraction, deſigned to expreſs not the cauſe, 
but the effect. When an acid ſpontaneoufly quits a metal to unite with 
an alkali, they ſay it has a greater afinity or attraction to the alkali than 
to the metal: and when, converſively, they ſay it has a greater affinity to 
 faxt alkali than to thoſe of the volatile kind, they mean only that it will 

| R's 3 1 50 unite 


* 


Fay r a 


unite with the fixt in preference to the volatile; and that if previouſly 
united with a volatile alkali, it will forſake this for a fixt onee. 
The doctrine of the affinities of bodies is of very extenſive uſe in the 
chemical pharmacy: many of the officinal proceſſes, as we ſhall ſee here- 
after, are founded on it : ſeveral of the preparations turn out very diffe- 


rent from what would be expected by a perſon unacquainted with theſe 
properties of bodies ; and ſeveral of them, if, from an error in the proceſs; 


or other cauſes, they prove unfit for the uſe intended, may be rendered 
applicable to other purpoſes, by ſuch tranſpoſit ions of their component 
parts as are pointed out by the knowledge of their affinities. 


We ſhall here therefore ſubjoin a table of the principal affinities obſerved 


in pharmaceutical operations, formed chiefly on that of Mr Wy 
(which was publiſhed in the Memoirs of the French Academy for the year 


1718), with ſuch carreQtans and additions as later experiments have fur- 


niſned. | | 

The table is thus to be underſtood. The ſubſtance printed in capitals, 
on the top of each ſeries, has the greateft affinity with that immediately 
under it, a leſs affinity with the next, and ſo on to the end of the ſeries : 
that is, if any of the remote bodies has been combined with the top one; 
the addition of any of the intermediate bodies will diſunite them; the in- 


termediate body uniting with the uppermoſt body of the ſeries, and throw- 


ing out the remote one. Thus in the firſt ſeries of the affinities of water, 
a fixt alkali being placed between the water and inflammable ſpirit, it is 
to be concluded, that wherever water and ſpirit are mixed together, the 
addition of any fixt alkaline falt will abſorb the water, and occaſion the 
pure ſpirit to be ſeparated. Where ſeveral ſubſtances are expreſſed in one 
ſeries, it is to be underſtood, that any one of thoſe bodies which are near- 
eſt to the uppermoſt, will in like manner diſengage from it any one of thoſe 
which are more remote, | 
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We think it may be uſeful to inſert here MEE Table of ſingle elec- 
tive attractions, formed from a later and more complete knowledge of the 
ſubject. It is taken from Dr Webſter's Syllabus ; and as it principally 
concerns thoſe bodies employed in pharmacy, we think i it peculiarly adap- 
ted for this work. We have, however, delivered it in the common no- 


menclature of the art. Dr Webſter's method 1 is more ſhgrt, and may be 
ſeen in the n alluded to. 
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Bes1DEs theſe caſes of ſingle elective attraction, there are alſo caſes of 
what is called double elective attradtion. Theſe compoſe a table, in all the 
caſes of which there are two compounds decompaſed, and two new ones 
produced in their ſtead. We ſhall take for our example the firſt caſe in 
our table: If a plate of iron be put into a ſalution of vitriol of copper, the 
acid of the vitriol quits the copper and ſeizes upon the iron, whilit the phlo- 
giſton of the iron attaches itſelf to the calx of the copper. We have now, 
then, a vitriol of iron and metallic copper; that is to ſay, inſtead of vi- 
triol of copper and a plate of iron, we have now a plate of copper and a 
vitriol of iron. As all chemical compoſitions and decompoſitions depend 
on theſe ſingle or double elective attractions, we ſhall, for the ſake of thoſe 
more advanced in the ſtudy of chemiſtry, here ſubjoin a Table of Double 
Elective Attractions, extracted from the Syllabus of Dr Weſter : But as 
his terms may appear difficult to beginners, we have illuſtrated the ſeveral 
caſes by a fingle familiar example from each diviſion, FILE 
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- Phlogiſticated iron with 
Vitriolated copper, 


2. 2. Acidated earth or metal with 
Acrated alkali, 


1 . Acidated volatile alkali 
 Acrated fixed alkali or earth, 


with 


4. 4. Vitriolated alkali, magneſia, 


Nitrated, falited, or acetated 


or clay, with 


lime, 


5. J. Vitriolated or ſalited alkali 


Nitrated or acetated lead, 


or earth with 


mercury, or ſilver, 


6. Vitriolated, nitrated, or ace- 
tated alkali, earth, or me- | 


f | Salited filver, 


Salited lime, lead, or filver, 


7. Vitriolated vegetable alkali| 


with 


$. F. Tartariſed or acetated vege- 


| Nitrated mercury, a 


table alkali with 
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with 


ted fixed alkali, 
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2. Vitriolated, nitrated, or ſa- 


Acetated flint, alkali, orf 


lited ile ren with 


lime, 


3. Vitriolated mercury with 
Salited mineral alkali, 
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4. Salited mereury with 
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Aerated earth or metal. 
| 3. Acidatedfixed alkalior earth 


and 
Acrated volatile alkali. 


4. Vitriolated lime and 
Nitrated, falited, or aceta- 
ted alkali, magneſia, or 
clay. | 


& 


5. Vitriolated or falited lead, 


mercury, or ſilver, and 


Nitrated or acetated alkali 
or earth. 


6. Vitriolated, nitrated, or ace- 
tated ſilver, and 

Salited alkali, earth, or me- 
tal. 


7. 7. Vitriolated lime, lead, or 
ſilver, and 
Salited vegetable alkali, 


8. Tartariſed or acetated mer- 


cury and 
Nitrated vegetable alkali. 
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ted volatile alkali. 


1. Vitriolated, nitrated, or ſa- 
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Acetated volatile alkali. | 


3. Vitriolated mineral alkaliand 
Salited mercury. | 
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Fd 1. Iron in its metallic ſtate 
_ with Vitriol of copper, 


9 1 «Uh * ſalt with 
4 | Mild vegetable alkali, 
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. Vitriolic ammoniac 
1 with 
N Mild mineral alkali, 


131 


1 4. Vitriolated tartar 
_ --. with 
13 Nitrous ſelenite, 


5. Vitriolated tartar 
with 
Mercurial nitre, 


_— 


6. Saltpetre 
with 
Luna cornea, 


— — — 


7. Vitriolated tartar 
with 
Luna cornea, 


—— 


8. Regenerated tartar _ 
with 
Mercurial nitre, 


6 <= 
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t. Vitriolic ammdniac 
| with © 
Common falt, 


2. Vitriohc ammoniac 
with 
Regenerated tartar, 


3. Vitriol of mercury with 
| Common ſalt, 


2 py * 


4. Crude antimony with 
Sublimate corroſive mercury, 
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1. Copper in its metallic ſtate 
and Vitriol of iron. 


adams 


2. Vitriolated tartar and 
Common magneſia. 


3. Glauber's ſalt 
and 


Mild volatile alkali. 


4. Vitriolic ſelenite 


| and 
| Saltpetre. 


5. Vitriol of mercury 
and 


Give « 
* Saltpetre. 


16. Lunar cauſtic 
and 
Cubic nitre. 


7. Vitriol of ſilver 


and 


Febrifugal ſalt. 
8. Acetous mercurial falt 


and 


| | | Saltpetre. 
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. Common fal antes 
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2. . Aust ammoniacal ſalt 
| and 
Give ] Vitriolated tartar. 
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3. Glauber's ſalt and 
Sublimate corroſive mercury. 
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4. Butter of antimony and 
| Factitious cinnabar. / 
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CHAPTER I.. 


Of the Pharmaceutical Apparatus. 


o 


FYNE of the principal parts of the pharmaceutic apparatus conſiſts in 
O contrivances for containing and applying fire, and for directing and 
regulating its power. Of theſe contrivances, called furnaces, there are 
different kinds, according to the conveniency of the place, and the parti- 
cular purpoſes they are intended to anſwer. We ſhall here endeavour to 
give a general idea of their ſtructure, and of the principles on which they 


are built. | 


FURNACES. 


Tut moſt fimple furnace is the common Rove, otherwiſe called the fur - 
nace for oexx FIRE. This is uſually made of an iron hoop, five or ſix _ 
inches deep; with a grate or ſome iron bars acroſs the bottom, for ſup- 
porting the fuel. It either ſtands upon feet, ſo as to be moveable from 
In this laſt cafe, a cavity is left 
under the grate, for receiving the aſhes that drop through it; and an aper- 
ture or door, in the forepart of this aſh-pit, ſerves both for allowing the 
aſhes to be occaſionally raked out, and for admitting air to paſs up through 
the fuel. This furnace 1s deſigned for Tuch operations as require only a 


moderate heat; as infuſion, decoction, and the evaporation of liquids. 


The veſſel, containing the ſubject matter, is ſupported over the fire by a 
trevet. Fig. 1. i 

A deeper hoop or body, cylindrical, parallelopipedal, widening upwards, 
elliptical, or of other figures; formed of, or lined with, ſuch materials as 
are capable of ſuſtaining a ſtrong fire: with a grate and aſh-pit beneath, 
as in the preceding ; and communicating at the top with a perpendicular 
pipe, or chimney ; makes a wIND FURNACE. Fig. 2. 

The greater the perpendicular height of the chimney, the greater will 


be the draught of air through the furuace, and the more intenſely will the 


fire burn ; provided the width of the chimney is ſufficient to allow a free 
paſſage to all the air that the furnace can receive through the grate ; for 
which purpoſe, the area of the aperture of the chimney ſhould be nearly 
equal to the area of the interſtices of the grate. 2 

Hence, where the chimney conſiſts of moveable pipes, made to fit upon 
each other at the ends, fo that the length can be occaſionally increaſed or 
diminiſhed, the vehemence of the fire will be increaſed or diminiſhed in the 
ſame proportion. ; | 

In furnaces whoſe chimney is fixed, the ſame advantage may be pro- 
cured on another principle. As the intenſity of the fire depends wholly 
upon the quantity of air ſucceſſively paſſing through and animating the 
burning fuel, it is obvious, that the moſt vehement fire may be ſuppreſſed 


or reſtrained at pleaſure, by more or leſs cloſing either the aſh-pit door 


bv which the air is admitted, or the chimney by which it paſſes off; and 
„ that 
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| that the fire may be 2 3 5 raiſed again, by more or leſs opening 
thoſe - A moveable plate, or REGISTER, in any convenient 
of Agr mai affords commodious means of varying the width 3 
fage, and conſequently of regulating the heat. This is moſt convenient- 
jy accomplifeed by keeping the aſb-pit door entirely thut, and regulating the 
heat by a range of holes in a damping plate ; each hole is provided with a 
proper pin, whereby we may ſhut it at pleaſure. Theſe holes may'be made 
to bear a certain proportion to each other; the ſmalleſt being confidered 
as one, the next to it in fize mult have twice the opening, the next to 
that double of the ſecond, &c. ; and ſo on to the number of ſeven or eight; 
and by combining theſe holes variouſly together, we can admit any quantity 
of air from 1 to 128; as 1. 2. 4. 8. 16. 32. 64. 128. See Fig. 7. and 8. 


Tua are two general kinds of theſe wind-furnaces z one, with the 
chimney on the top, over the middle of the furnace, (fig. 2.) ; the other, 
with the chimney on one ſide, and the mouth clear, (fig. 3.) | 

In the firſt, either the upper part of the furnace is contracted to ſuch 
an aperture, that the chimney may fit upon it ; or it is covered with an 
arched dome, or with a flat plate, having a like aperture in the middle. 
As in this diſpoſition of the chimney, the infide of the furnace cannot be 
come at from above, a door is made in the ſide, a little above the grate, 
for ſupplying fuel, inſpecting the matter in the fire, &c. Fig. 2. 

For performing Fus10ws in this furnace, the crucible, or melting veſ- 
ſel, is placed immediately among the fuel, with a flip of brick, or ſome 
other like ſupport, between it and the grate, to keep the cold air, which 
enters underneath, from ſtriking on its bottom. 

When deſigned as a REYERBERATORY, that is for diftillation in long 
necks or coated glaſs retorts, two iron bars are placed acroſs, above the 
fire, for ſupporting the veſſel, whoſe neck comes out at an aperture made 
for that purpoſe in the fide. This aperture ſhould Be made in the fide 
oppoſite to that in which is the door above mentioned; or at leaſt ſo re- 
mote from it, that the receiver, fitted on the neck of the diſtilling veſſel . 
without the furnace, may not lie in the operator's way when he wants to 

ſtir the fire or throw in freſh fuel. Fig. 4. | 

The other kind of- wind-furnace communicates, by an aperture in its 
back part near the top, either with an upright pipe of its own, or with 
the chimney of the room; in which laſt caſe, all other paſſages into the 
chimney mutt be cloſed up. Here the mouth of the furnace ſerves for a 
door, which may be occaſionally covered with a plate or tile. Of this 
kind is the furnace moſt commonly uſed for fuſion in a crucible. Fig. 3. 


'Tars laſt conſtruction, by leaving the mouth of the furnace clear, affords 
the conveniency of letting into it a boiling or evaporating pan, a copper 
ſtill, an iron pot for diſtilling hartſhorn, an iron ſand-pot, or other like 
veſſels, of ſuch a ſize that they may be ſupported on the furnace by their 
rims. The mouth being thus occupied by the veſſels, a door muſt be 
made in the fide for ſupplying and ſtirring the fuel. 

When a furnace of this kind is deſigned only for a fand-bath, it is moſt 
commodious to have the ſand placed on a long iron plate, furniſhed with a 
leclge of freeſtone or brick-work at each fide. The mouth of the furnace 

| 1 
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is to be cloſely covered by one end of this plate; and the canal by which 
the furnace communicates with its chimney, is to be lengthened and car- 
ried along under the plate, the plate forming the upper fide of the canal. 
In this kind of ſand-bath, digeſtions, &c. requiring different degrees of 
heat, may be carried on at once; for the heat decreaſes gradually from the 
end over the furnace to the other. Fig. 5. 2; - 

When large veſſels, as ffillt and iron-pots for diſtilling hartſhorn and 
aquafortis, are fixed in furnaces, a conſiderable part of the bottom of the 
veſſel is commonly made to reſt upon ſolid brick-work. —— 

The large ſtill, whoſe bottom is narrow in proportion to its height, and 6 
whoſe weight, when charged with liquor, requires great part of 1t to be © 
thus ſupported, expoſes but a ſmall ſurface to the action of the fire under- "oh 
neath. To make up for this diſadvantage, the heat, which riſes at the | 
further end of a long narrow grate, is conveyed all round the ſides of the 
veſſel by a ſpiral canal, which communicates at top with a common chim- 
ney. 2 | 

The pots for diſtilling hartſhorn and aquafortis in the large way, have 
part of their great weight borne up by three ſtrong pins or trunions at equal 
diftances round the pot towards the middle reaching into a brick-work: 
ſo that leſs ſupport being neceſſary underſteath, a greater ſurface of the 

_ wide bottom lies expoſed to the immediate action of the fire. 


Ir a furnace, communicating with its chimney by a lateral canal, as in 
the ſand-furnace above mentioned, be carried to a conſiderable height 
above the part where this canal enters it, and if it be filled with fol to the 
top, and cloſely covered, the fuel will burn no higher than up to the up- 
per fide of the canal through which the air paſſes off; and in proportion 3 
as this lower part of the fuel conſumes, it will be ſupplied by that ahove, 1 
which falls down in its place. Hence in this furnace, called an athanor, a xs 
conſtant heat may be kept up for a conſiderable length of time without at- 
tendance. Fig. 6. | 

The tower of the athanor, or that part which receives the fuel, is com- 
monly made to widen a little downwards, that the coals may fall the more 
freely ; but not ſo much as that the part on fire at bottom may be too 
ſtrongly preſſed. A ſmall aperture is-made oppoſite to the canal or flue, 
ar a number of openings according to the ſize of the furnace and the de- 
gree of heat required for ſupplying the air, which is more conveniently ad- 
mitted in this manner than through the grate, as the interſtices of the grate 
are in time choaked up by the aſhes. . 

This. furnace is deſigned only for heating bodies exterior to it. Its 
canal or flew, as in the ſand- furnace already deſcribed, paſſes under a ſand- 
bath or water-bath; at the farther end of which it riſes perpendicularly 
Fo ſuch a height, as may occaſion a ſufficient draught of air through the 

fe. | | 

The flue may be ſo wide as to correſpond to the whole height of the 
fire-place. A regiſter or ſliding plate, placed between {the flue and the 
furnace, enables us to increaſe or diminiſh this height, and conſequently 
the quantity of fire, at pleaſure. If the ſpace beneath the flue be incloſed 

to the ground, the heat in this cavity will be conſiderable enough to be ap- | 
plicable to ſome uſeful purpoſes. | {6 
W:ir# | 
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kind of portable furnace. 
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With regard to the materials of furnaces, the fixed ones are built of 
ricks, cemented together by ſome good loam or clay. Any kind of 
loam or clayey compoſition that is of a proper degree of tenacity; which, 
when made into a paſte with water and well-worked, does not fiick to the 
fingers, and which, when thoroughly dried, neither cracks nor melts in a 
vehement fire, 1s fit for this uſe. The purer and more tenacious clays re- \ 
quire to have their tenacity leſſened by an admixture of ſand, or rather of, 
the ſame kind of clay burnt and groſsly powdered. | | 5 
Smaller portable furnaces are made of ſtrong iron or copper plates, li- 
ned to the thickneſs of an inch or more with the ſame Kind of clayey 
compoſitionz which for this uſe may be beaten with ſome horſe-dung, 
chopped ſtraw, or cut hair or tow. | 0 FISK 
Very commadious portable furnaces, for a buſineſs of moderate extent, 
may be formed alſo of the larger kind of the common black-lead melting- 
pots; by cutting a door at the bottom of the pot for the aſh-pit, another 
above this for the fire-place, and introducing a circular iron grate of ſuch 
a fize that it may reſt between the two doors. A particular account of the 
method of preparing theſe furnaces for different uſes may be ſeen in the 
firſt part of the Commercium Philoſophico- technicum of Dr Lewis: 
They are, however, liable, by the repetition of violent heats, to a kind 
of calcination like inflammable ſubſtances ; and the heat is not regulated 
with ſufficient exactneſs. | 
In conſideration of theſe inconveniences, Dr Black has contrived one 
of the moſt ſimple and elegant furnaces with which we are yet acquainted, 
Beſides its durability, it will be found, though but one inſtrument, to an- 
ſwer all the purpoſes either of the practical or ſpeculative chemiſt. Plate I. 


Fig. 7. and 8. 


ExPLANATION of PLATE I. 
Fig. 1. A common ſtove which ſtands on feet, and is moveable from 
place to place. | 
A, The body of the ſtove. 
B, Its feet. CET | | | 
C, The grate, which is that uſed in Dr Black's furnace, to be after 
wards deſcribed, and which we would recommend as the beſt for every 


> 1 


Fig. 2. A wind furnace: 

A, Its dome, h | 

B, The door for ſupplying fuel, and placing the matter to be wrought 
on. | IG 

C, The chimney, _ 
D, The door of the aſh-pit. 

E, The regiſter, or damping-plate: 

Fig. 3. The furnace moſt commonly uſed for fuſion in a crucible, 

A, The beginning of its chimney from the back-part. 

B, The mouth of the furnace, ſerving as the door. 

C, The regiſter, 

Fig. 4. Plan of a wind-furnace wheti deſigned for a reverberatory. 
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A, The iron bars, which cannot well be ſhown, but may very eaſily be 
conceived. | . 8 | 
B, A retort, ſupported on the bars. 
C, The neck of the retort, coming out at an aperture of the furnace in 
the oppoſite fide of the door B, Fig. 2. | 


Fig. 5. Plan of a wind-furnace when defigned for a ſand-bath. 
A, A long iron plate, one end of which cloſely ſhuts the mouth of the 
furnace. 
B, A ledge of free- ſtone or brick- work. 
C, The mouth of the canal. 5 
D, The door for admitting fuel. 
Regiſters, &c. as in the other furnaces, 


Fig. 6. An athanor. | 
A, The tower, which has a cover at the top B when uſed. 
C, The fire- place. 
D, The aſh- pit. 
E, E, An oblong frame of metal or ſtone connected to the tower A. 
F, F, A chamber connected to the fire- place C, and continued up to 
the chimney G. Above this chamber the reſt of the frame is lined with 
iron. | . | | 
H, H, Which being covered with ſand, and heated by the long range 
of fire in the chamber below, forms the ſand heat. | 
I, The regiſter. | | 


Fig. 7. and 8. Dr Black's furnace. To render our deſcription of this 
inſtrument as ſimple as poſlible, let the reader ſuppoſe that the body of 
the common ſtove, fig. 1. is made of an oval form, and cloſed at each end 
by a thick iron plate. The upper plate or end of the furnace is perforated 
with two holes: one of theſe, A, is pretty large, and is often the mouth 
of the furnace; the ether hole, B, is of an oval form, and is intended for 
ſcrewing down the vent upon. 

The undermoſt plate or end of the furnace has only one circular hole, 
ſomewhat nearer to one end of the ellipfe than the other; hence a line 
paſſing through the centre of both circular holes has a little obliquity for- |. 
wards: this is ſhown in fig. 8. which is a ſection of the body of the fur 
nace, and exhibits one half of the upper and one half of the under nearly 
correſponding holes. "The aſh-pit, fig. 7. and 8. C, is made of an el- 
liptical form like the furnace; but is ſomewhat wider, ſo that the bot- 
tom of the furnace goes within the brim ; and a little below there is a 
border, D, fig. 8. that receives the bottom of the furnace. Except the 

holes of the damping-plate E, fig. 7. and 8. the parts are all cloſe by 
means of a quantity of ſoft late, upon which the body of the furnace is 
reſſed down, whereby the joining is made quite tight: for it is to be 
obſerved, that in this furnace the body, afh-pit, vent, and grate, are all 
ſeparate pieces, as the furnace comes from the hands of the workman. 
The grate C, fig. 1. is made to apply to the outſide of the lower part or 
circular hole: it conſiſts of a ring ſet upon its edge, and bars likewiſe 
ſet on their edges. From the outer part of the ring proceed four pieces 
of iron, by means of which it can be ſcrewed on: it is thus kept out of 
the cavity of the furnace, and preſerved from the extremity of the heat, 
| 1 whereby 
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whereby it laſts much longer. The ſides of the furnace are luted, to con- 
fine the heat, and to defend the iron from the action of it. The luting is 
ſo managed, that the inſide of the furnace forms in ſome meaſure the fi- 
gure of an inverted truncated cone. | bj” 

We have thus combined the two figures 7. and 8. in order to deſcribe 
as exactly as poſſible this furnace in its entire ſtate; but to prevent con- 
fuſion, it muſt be underſtood, that fig..7. repreſents the body of the fur- 
nace with its bottom received within the aſh-pit. As in this figure, 
then, we could not exhibit the bottom of the furnace, we have in fig. 8. 
ſuppoſed the body of the furnace to be cut down through its middle; 
whereby one half of the undermoſt hole, with a proportional part of the 
grate G applied to it, is exhibited along with, and nearly oppoſed to, 

one half of the upper hole F; the ſame hole which in fig. 7. is repreſent- 
ed in its entire ſtate by A. By fig. 8. then, the relation of the upper and 
under holes to one another is explained. It is alſo to be underſtood, that 
the aſh-pit of fig. 8. is not, like the body of the furnace, divided in its 
middle, but is the aſh- pit of fig. 7. only detached from the bottom of 
the furnace, in order to repreſent the border D, on which the bottom of 
the furnace is received. 1 | | 

Now te adapt this furnace to the different operations in chemiftry, we 
may firſt obſerve, that for a melting-furnace we need only provide a co- 
vering for the upper hole A, which in this caſe is made the door of the 
furnace, As this hole is immediately over the grate, it is very conve- 
nient for introducing and examining from time to time the ſubſtances 
that are to be ated upon. The cover for the door may be a flat and 
ſquare tyle or brick. Dr Black uſually employs a ſort of lid made of 
plate-iron with a rim that contains a quantity of luting. The degree of 
heat will be greater in proportion as we heighten the vent B, and to the 
number of holes we open in the damping-plate E: by this means the fur- 
nace may be employed in moſt operations in the way of aſſaying; and 
though it does not admit of the introduction of a muffle, yet if a fmall 
piece of brick is placed upon its one end in the middle of the grate, and 
if large pieces of fuel are employed, ſo that the air may have free paſſage 
through it, metals may be aſſayed in this furnace without coming in 
contact with the fuel. it may therefore be employed in thoſe operations 
for which a muffle is uſed ; and in this way lead and ſundry other metals 
may be brought to their proper calces. _ , 

When we wiſh to employ this furnace for thoſe diſtillations requiring 
an intenſe heat, the earthen retort is to be ſuſpended by means of an iron 
ring, having three branches "ſtanding up from it, fig. 9. This ring hangs 
down from the hole A about one half foot; ſo that the bottom of the re- 
tort reſts upon the ring, and is immediately hung over the fuel. The 
opening between the mouth.of the furnace A is filled up with broken cru- 
Cibles or potſherds, and theſe are covered over with aſhes, which tranſmit 
the heat very ſlowly, This furnace, then, anſwers for diſtillations per- 
formed with the naked fire. Dr Black has alſo had ſome of them pro- 
vided with a hole in the fide from which the neck of the retort iſſued ; 
and im this way he has diſtilled the phofphorus of urine, which requires a 
very ſtrong heat. | ! wats | 

For diſtillations with retorts, performed in the ſand-bath, there is an 
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Iron-pot (fig. 10.) fitted for the opening of the furnace A, and this is 
employed as a ſand-pot. In theſe diſtillations the vent B becomes the i 
door of the furnace, and it is more eaſily kept tight than when on the 
' fide. When it thus ſerves for the door, it may be covered with a lid of 
charcoal and clay. | "| 
This furnace anſwers very well too for the common ſtill; part of which XY 
may be made to enter the opening A, and hang over the fire. In ths 
caſe, likewiſe, the vent B is the door of the furnace, by which freſh fuel 1 
is to be added: but in ordinary diſtillations it is never neceſſary to add . 
freſh fuel; and even in the diſtillation of mercury, phoſphours of urine, 8 
and indeed during any proceſs whatever, the furnace generally contains 1 
ſufficient to finiſh the operation; ſo effectually is the heat preſerved from 
diſſipation, and the conſumption of the fuel is ſo very ſlow. 


Ox the ſubje& of furnaces, we cannot paſs over a very excellent one 
contrived by Dr Price. Though it is perhaps not neceſſary in the leſs 
operoſe proceſſes in pharmacy; yet we think an explanation of it may be 

entertaining and uſeful to many of our readers. The plate of this inftru- 
ment is taken from an excellent drawing in the poſſeſſion of our ingenious 
friend Dr. Schwediauer. 


Exyr:anarion of Platt II. | ut 

Tuis furnace conſiſts of four ſeparate pieces: the body, or largeſt cy- "of 
linder, divides in two at the part marked M. The outermoſt or largeſt 1 
furnace is made of the compoſition uſually employed in England for ma- 1 
king the blue crucibles, but with a larger proportion of clay. It 1s 6 
ſtrongly braced with iron, as expreſſed in the drawing, with ſcrews to C 
tighten the circular braces, which preſs on and ſecure the vertical bars. * 
Theſe bars are terminated at each end by a clamp, which could not very HB 
well be expreſſed in the draught. The front of the furnace is alſo ſecu- 3 
red in the part moſt liable to ſuffer by the expanſion in heating with an if 
iron plate. | | \ Þ 
In the lower diviſion is placed a tripod with a circular ring, which ſap- B 


ports a grate which may occaſionally be changed. The tripod, by means 
of pieces of brick placed under the legs, may be raiſed according to the b 
intended depth of the fire. 85 | | 1 
Ia the larger furnace, as thus deſcribed, may be placed a ſtill, ſand- 8 
pot, water-bath, evaporating veſſel, and the like. The fire is to be fed 5 
by the aperture B, and the ſmoke paſſes off by the flue C, whoſe di- 
menſions are ſhown by the dotted lines. The fire is eaſily regulated, 
by taking partly or entirely out the doors of the air draughts D and F. 
A. muffle may be placed and worked at B, this aperture being made 
of a proper ſhape for that purpoſe, the fuel being put in at top. The 
muffle being removed, a retort may be placed ſo as to have its neck paſs- 
ed through the ſame aperture ; and if it be an earthen or coated glaſs 
ones may be worked in the naked fire, or with what is called a fire of ſup- 
premon. : 


This larger furnace may be alſo uſed as a wind-furnace, or melting- : 
furnace; but is rather larger than common experiments require: it will, | 


| 


however, give a very ftrong heat when employed for that purpoſe. 
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The cylinder marked A, fig. 3. is compoſed of a thick iron plate pro- 
perly faſtened to two rings of iron connected by perpendicular bars, to 
which alſo the plate is ſtrongly rivetted. : 

It is ftuck very full of nails, whoſe points projecting inwardly hold 
pieces of crucibles put between them edgewife ; and theſe are covered 
with a luting of Windſor loam, Stourbridge clay, and ſome glaſs-grinders 
ſand, which partly vitrifying, renders the whole very compact. 

This cylinder is put into the other, ſupported on the grate, and ſo 
placed that its apertures may correſpond with thoſe of the larger. 

It thus affords a furnace in which a ſmaller ſand-pot retort, or muffle, 
may be worked, as in the former. It is a much more convenient wind- 
furnace, being fed at top, and the mouth of it covered with a kind of 
tile of the ſame materials with the outer furnace, which is to ſlide back- 
wards and forwards over it. This method of charging a wind furnace is 
much preferable to that of putting in the crucibles and fuel thro? a door 
laterally. 

In this furnace a very intenſe heat may be excited, which the air- 
draughts will afford the operator means of regulating to the greateſt ex- 
actneſs. By a proper choice of fuel, and ſome addreſs 1a managing the 
fire, the moſt refractory metals (platina perhaps excepted) may be fuſed 


in it. The regulus of wanganeſe has been obtained init; aud fteel melts 


without a flux 1n a few minutes. 

It ſhould be obſerved that the fize of the flue is full large, and there- 
fore it may be occaſionally cloſed, partly by pieces of brick of different 
fizes according to the intended purpoſe, 

The ſmaller cylinder, marked C in the plan (fig. 2.), is compoſed as 
that juſt deſcribed, but without the aperture for the muſfle, though it 
would not be amiſs to have a ſimilar but ſmaller aperture in this alſo. It 
would thus work a little ſtill, ſand-pot, bath, & but its flue ſhould be 
conſiderably narrowed with {lips of brick or tiles. | 

As a melting-furnace it anſwers very well for any heat not much greater 
than that of melting caſt iron. It can with care be made to fuſe ſteel. It 
ſeems particularly adapted to experiments on ſmall quantities of metal, 
glaſs, or the like, as it requires little fuel, and yet gives a ſufficient heat. 

The grate of this cylinder is faſtened to it, and it reſts on three ſmall 
projections an the outſide at top, by which it catches on the ring of the 
ſecond cylinder, and thus hangs in it. 

It ſhould be obſerved, that when theſe cylinders are uſed, the upper 
juncture ſhould be pointed round and well cloſed with fire-lute ; and it 
would be advantageous to iprinkle in ſome charcoal-duſt, which will 
tend, both by excluding air and by other means, to prevent the ſcorifica- 


tion of the iron, and may perhaps be of ſome little uſe in retaining the heat, 


or at leaſt will hinder the cold air from coming up and chilling the ſides. 
The chimney of this furnace is about eight feet high and nearly fix 

inches ſquare in the area of its cavity; but, if circumitances had permit- 

ted, it ſhould have been at leaſt twelve feet high and much thicker than 


it is. However, with theſe diſadvantages, it works very well; but would 


probably give a much fiercer heat, had the ſituation of it ſuffered the 
chimney to be more lofty and maſſive. | 
The conſtruction of this furnace requires a lateral flue. This ſhould he 

| | F 2 | | ſtrongly 
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ſtrongly braced with iron in the part near the furnace; for otherwiſe it will 
infallibly fall to pieces after the furnace has been uſed for a few times, 
Let it be remarked, that opening all the air-draughts and unſtopping 
the flue does nt produce the greateſt heat, for reaſuns which thoſe who 
have ſtudied the principles of the excitation of fire can readily aſſign, but 
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which cannot be briefly explained to others. IThcir ſize is, however, pro- 


er on other accounts. | 
It ſhould be further noticed, that if this kind of furnace be made on a 


ſmaller ſcale, it would require an enlargement of the flue and door to more 
than the proportional ſize; and that when made very ſmall, the third cy- 
linder may of courſe be omitted; but the bracing ftrongly, and luting, 
are indiſpenſably requiſite in furnaces of every dimenſion. 


BarTus. 


Wurz a ſtrong degree of heat is requiſite, as in the fuſion of metals, 
&c. the veſſel containing the ſubject- matter is placed among the burning 
fuel, or immediately over it: this is called operating in a naked fire, 
Where a ſmaller heat 1s ſufficient, and the veſſel employed is either of 
glaſs, or of the more tender kinds of earthen ware, the ſand-bath or wa- 
ter- bath is uſed to defend the veſſel from the immediate action of the fire, 
and to render the heat leſs fluctuating. | | 

Both theſe baths have their particular advantages and inconveriences. 
In water, the heat is equal through every part of the fluid : whereas in 
ſand, it varies in different parts ef one perpendicular line, decreaſing from 
the bottom to the top. Water cannot be made to receive, or to tranſmit 
to veſſels immerſed in it, above a certain degree of heat, viz. that which 
is ſufficient to make it boil ; and hence it ſecures effectually againſt any 
danger of an exceſs of heat in thoſe operations wherein the product would 
be injured by a heat greater than that of boiling water: but this advan- 
tage renders it uſeleſs for proceſſes which require a greater heat, and for 
which ſand or other ſolid intermedia are neceſſarily employed. There is 
this convenience alſo in the ſand-bath, that the heat may be readily di- 


miniſhed or increaſed about any particular veſſel, by raifing it higher out 


of the ſand or ſinking it deeper; that different ſubjects may be expoſed to 
different degrees of heat from one fire; and that it keeps the veſſels 


" ſteady. The ſand made choice of ſhould be {a large coarſe-grained kind, 


=: cn Ne from the finer parts by waſhing, and from little. ſtones by the 
le ve. ; 


CoAriv of GLassts, LuTrs, 


SOME proceſſes require to be performed with glaſs veſſels in a naked 
fire. For theſe purpoſes, veſſels made of the thinneſt glaſs ſhould be cho- 


ſen ; for theſe bear the fire, without cracking, much better than thoſe 


which are thicker, and in appearance ſtronger. | 
All glaiſes, or other veſſels that are apt to crack in the fire, muſt be 


dautiouſly nealed, that is, heated by flow degrees: and when the proceſs 


| finiſhed, they ſhould be as flowly cooled, unleſs where the veſſel is to be 
ken to get out the preparation, as in ſome ſublimations : in this caſe it 
re adviſeable to expoſe the hot glaſs ſuddenly to the cold air, which 
| IN IR 8 ies will 
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will ſoon occaſion it to crack, than to endanger throwing down the ſubli- 
med matter among the feces by a blow. : 

As a defence from the violence of the fire, and to prevent the contact 
of cold air on ſupplying freſh fuel, &c. the glaſs is to be coated over, to 
the thickneſs of about half a crown, with Windſor loam, ſoftened with 
water into a proper couſiſtence, and beaten up with ſome horie-dung, or 
with the other clayey compoſitions above mentioned. | 

Theſe compoſitions ſerve alſo as a lute, for ſecuring the junEtures of the 
veſſels in the diſtillation of the volatile ſalts and ſpirits of animals: for the 
diſtillation of acid ſpirits, the matter may be moittened with a ſolution of 
fixed alkaline ſalt inſtead of water. For moſt other purpoſes, a piece of 
wet bladder, or a paſte of, flour and water, or of linſeed meal (that is, the 
cake left after the expreſſion of oil of linſeed), are ſufficient lutes. 

Sometimes clay and chalk are mixed up into a paſte, and ſpread upon 
flips of paper; and ſometimes gum arabic is uſed inſtead of the clay, and 
mixed up in the ſame manner. 

Wet bladders contract ſo ſtrongly by drying, that they not unfre- 
quently break the veſſels: And the. fat lute of Mr Macquer, which is a 
compoſition of clay and chalk with oil, is too cloſe for moſt operations. 
Where very elaſtic ſteams are to be condenſed, we are often obliged, even 
when the common lutes are employed, to leave or make an opening which 
may be occaſionally topped by a plug: By this means we give paſſage to 
a part of theſe vapours, which prevents the burſting of the veſſels and 
facilitates the condenſation of the reſt. If we with to collect incondenſible 
vapours, we receive them into a jar inverted under a baſon of water, or 
quickſilver, as directed in our Analyſis of Vegetables by fire. 

Beſides theſe, there are alſo required ſome other kinds of: lutes for 
Joining veſſels together in operations requiring a ſtrong heat, and for li- 
ning furnaces. Four parts of ſand and one of clay anſwers belt for luting: 
but for lining the inſide of furnaces, fix or ſeven parts of {and to one of 
clay is neceſſary, in order to prevent the contraction and conſequent crack» 
ing of the clay, which it molt readily does when freeſt of fand. Beſides 
this lute immediately next to the fire, three parts, by weight, of charcoal, 
to one of common clay, are firſt mixed in a dry powder, and as much wa- 
ter is to be added as will make them form into balls of the conſiſtence of 
ſnow ; theſe balls are beat very firm and compact, by means of a hammer, 
on the infide of the furnace, to the thickneſs of about one inch and a half: 
the other lute is ſpread over this to about the thickneſs of half an inch; 
and this too is beat ſolid by means of a hammer, and allowed to dry flow- 
ly, that all cracks and fiſſures may be prevented. After the body of the 
furnace is thus lined, the vent is applied and lined in the fame manner 
and the whole being dried, which requires a long time, a fire is kindled 
in the furnace, which 1s gradually heated a day or two, and then 1s raifed 
to the greateſt intenſity : By theſe means the whole lating acquires a hard- 
nels equal to that of free- ſtone. Theſe are the lutes recommended and 
uſed by Dr Black ; and, except for ſome operations in metallurgy, he 
ſeems to have been the firſt who thought of employing charcoal as an in- 
gredient for the lining of furnaces, 

The few ſimple lutes, here deſcribed, will be found, to anſwer all the 
purpoſes of the more operoſe compoſitions recommended for theſe inten» 
tions by the chemical writers. "EO 
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VESSELS. 


Ix this place, we ſhall only give the operator a few general cautions 


with regard to the matter of the veſſels deſigned for containing the ſubject; 


and refer their deſcription to the plates, and to the account of the ope— 
rations in which they are employed. | 

Metalline veſſels poſſeſs the advantage of being able to bear ſudden al- 
terations of heat aud cold, and of being very ſtrong, fo as to be capable 

of confining elaltic ſteams; but, except thoſe made of gold cr ſilver, they 
are readily corroded by acids, even by the milder ones of the vegetable kiny- 
dom. Copper veſſels are corroded alſo by alkaline liquors, and by ſome neutral 
ones, as ſolutions of ſal ammoniac. It is obſervable, that vegetable acids 
do not act upon this metal by boiling, ſo much as by ſtanding in the cold; 
for even lemon juice may be boiled 1a a clean copper veſſel, without re- 
ceiving from it any taſte or ill quality; whereas, in. the cold, it ſoon dif- 
ſolves ſo much as to contract a pernicious taint, The tin, with which 
copper-veſlels are uſually lined, gives likewiſe a ſenſible impregnation to 
acid juices; and this impregnation alſo is probably not innocent, more 
eſpecially as a quantity of lead is commonly mixed with the tiu. From 
the want of tranſparency in theſe veſſels, we are alſo deprived of the ad- 
vantage of ſeeing the different changes during the operation. 

The earthen veſſels poſſeſs none of the defirable qualities for chemi— 
cal operations, except thai of ſuſtaining very violent degrees of heat, with- 
out being melted or otherwiſe changed. | 
external cracks from ſudden applications of heat and cold, when they are 
made with a certain proportion of ſand, than with pure clay. Black-lead, 
too, mixed with the clay, makes the veſſels ſuſtain violent degrees and ſudden 
alterations of heat ſurprifingly well: crude clay, reduced to a kind of fand 
by violent heat, and then mixed with raw clay, is alſo found to furniſh 
veilels excellently fitted for thoſe operations where ſand might be cor- 
roded: but of all kinds of earthen ware, the moſt perfect is porcelain, 
compoſed of the fineſt clay mixed with a ſtony matter capable of melting 
in a violent heat: This, however, is too coſtly an article for general ule. 
Reaumur diſcovered a method of imitating porcelain, by melting the coar- 
fer kinds of glaſs with a mixture of ſand and clay: this has been found to 
be nearly. of the colour of porcelain, to be much ſtronger than glaſs, and 
to bear the moſt ſudden changes of heat and cold that we have occaſion 
do apply. "There has not hitherto been any manufucture of this ware; and 
till then it will not probably come into general uſe. 

The common earthen veſſels are of a looſe porous texture; and hence are 
apt to imbibe a conſiderable quantity of certain liquids, particularly of 
thoſe of the ſaline kind; which ſoon diſcover their penetratiug the veſſel, 
by ſhooting into ſaline effloreſcences on the outſide. Thoſe which are 
glazed have heir glazing corroded by acids: by vinegar, and the acid juices 
of fruits, as well as by the ſtronger acids of the mineral kingdom. And 
as this glazing conſiſts chiefly of vitrificd lead, the impregnation which it 
communicates to theſe liquors is of a very dangerous kind. If vinegar 


be boiled for ſome time in a glazed earthen veſſel, it will yield on being in- 

ſpiſſated, a pure ſal plumbi, that is, a ſalt compoſed of lead and the ace- 

tous acid. | | 8 | 3 
The veſſels called, from their hard neſs and compactneſe, one ware, are 


Fart. I. 


Theſe veſſels are leſs liable to . 
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in a good meaſure free from the inconveniences of the coarſer earthen 
ones. Their glazing being a part of the clay itſelf, ſuperficially vitri- 
fied by mcans of the fumes of common ſalt, appears to be proof againſt 
acids. : | | 
Glaſ;-veſſcls ſuffer no corroſion, and give no taint, in any of the phar- 
macecutic operations. When, therefore, they are made of a proper 
X thinneſs, when they are well anncaled, and when blown into a ſphe- 
rical form ſo that the heat may be equally applied, they are preferable to 
all others, where great and ſudden changes of heat and cold are not to 
IF take place, and where ftrength is not required: What is called the fint- 
glass, which contains a quantity of lead in its compolition, is the beſt - 
tor chemical purpoſes. Having made theſe general remarks, we next 
come to deſcribe the particular inſtruments uſed in pharmacy: but as the 
nature and uſes of each will be better underſtood after reading the follow- 
ing chapter, and the proceſſes in which they are employed, we ſhall here 
only give a ſhort explanation of the figures of theſe inſtruments; and to 
which the reader may occaſionally recur in going over the ſequel of the 
work, '® | | a 


ExPLANATION of Plate III. 


Fig. 1. An evaporating pan, being ſuch a ſection of a globe of glaſs 
as is beſt fitted for expoling a large ſurface. | | 
Fig.' 2. The chemical phial or matraſs, furniſhed with a long neck for 
allowing the vapours raiſed by heat or mixture to circulate and be con- 

denſed, whereby their eſcape is prevented. 

Fig. 3. A retort and receiver together, to ſhow their connection du- 
ring diftillatioa or ſublimation. The receiver is of a conical figure; 
whereby the ſteams have more room to circulate and condenſe. Dr Black 
has found this form more convenient, when we wiſh to get opt ſublimed 
matter. 

In the laſt figure was repreſented an example of the diſtillatis per latus, 
or the diſtillation by the retort and receiver; and it is uſed in all caſes 
where nice operations are required, or where metallic veſſels would be 
corroded by the contained matter. The diſtillatio per aſcenſum is per- 
tormed by, 5 | | 


þ Fig. 4. A copper till, 

A A, the body of the ſtill, containing the matter. 

E., The head of the ſtill into which the vapour immediately ariſes ; 
4 __ is made to fit very cloſely to the body, ſo as to require little or no 
5 uting. 


C, A pipe iſſuing from the middle of the top of the head, and deſcend - 
ing to C, is received into the pipe D. 

D, The pipe or worm deſcending into a large veſſel E, containing a 
quantity of cold water to keep the pipe cool, aud thereby facilitate the 
1 condenſation of the vapours. | 1 
= F, The further extremity of this pipe, coming out at an opening, in 

he under part of the veſſel E; from this extremity the condenſed mattor 


- 


diſtills. | ' | 
This inſtrument is on the conſtruction uſed and recommended by Dr 
Black, and varies a little from the common form. He finds it unneceſ- 
8 85 b N ſary 
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fary that the pipe D ſhould be made ſerpentine, which renders the clean- | 


ing of it very difficult and uncertain, 
Fig. 5. A ſeparatory, for ſeparating oil from water. 3 
This inſtrument is provided with two tubes, A, B, projecting from 
near its neck; and it is managed thus: If the oil to be ſeparated is ſpe- 
cifically lighter than water, the veſſel is gently inclined to one fide, in 
order to pour out the oil, which from its lightneſs has aſcended into the 
tube: if, on the contrary, the oiljis ſpecifically heavier than water, the veſ- 
ſel, with its mouth ſhut, is to be inverted, that the oil at its bottom may 
be brought to fink into one of the tubes; from which it is to be poured till 
the water begins to come off along with it, when the mouth of the tube 
1s to be inſtantly ſhut by the top of a finger. It is obvious, that to ma- 
nage this inſtrument properly, requires confiderable addreſs and dexte- 
rity. | | „ 
Fig. 6. An oblong glaſs veſſel, the under part of which is kept hot, 
when intended to ſublime ſolid matters, and the upper part is kept cool, 
whereby the vapour is condenſed in the form of a cake at the top. The 
mouth of the veſſel is to be ſtopt by a cotton ſtopple. This method is not 
ſo well fitted for large operations as the retort and receiver. | 
Fig. 7. An adopter, which is a receiver that has a pipe iſſuing from 
its farther extremity, and which is received into another receiver or adop- 
ter; we may increaſe or diminiſh the number of receivers at pleaſure. It 
may be uſeful for the condenſation of very elaſtic vapours, as thoſe of the 
cauſtic volatile alkali, vitriolic ether, &c. The receivers in this inſtru- 
ment are of the uſyal form, and may ſhow wherein that recommended by 
Dr Black differs. 1 | | | 
Fig. 8. A retort-funnel for pouring in liquors, ſo as to prevent touch- 
ing the neck of the retort; and it is neceſſary that in drawing out the 
funnel we ſhould keep it applied to the upper part of the retort, whereby 
the drop hangs from the under edge of the funnel, and therefore cannot. 
touch the inſide of the retort. nn | 
Fig. 9. A crucible, which is angled at the top for the conveniency of 
pouring out the contained matter. It is narrow below for. receiving ſmall 
quantities, which in a larger compaſs might be leſs eaſily brought out. 
The black lead and clay crucibles are often acted on by ſaline matters, 
and ſometimes deſtroyed by the inflammable matter of the black-lead : 
they, however, anſwer much better for fuſing metals than thoſe of clay 
and ſand. Theſe laſt anſwer beſt for ſaline ſubſtances; but being more 
liable to break than the other, they may be made ſecurer by incloſing the 
crucible containing the matter within another crucible, and filling up the 
interſtices with ſand. | | N | 
The crucible in this ſigure ſtands upon a pedeſtal, which is a piece of 
clay or brick betwixt the crucible and the grate, to prevent the cold air 
ſtriking the bottom whilſt the top is hot; in which caſe the crucible ge- 
nerally breaks to pieces. To prevent the fuel from falling in, we uſe co- 
vers made of clay, or we invert another crucible upon that containing the 
matter, and ſecure the joining by a proper lute, 
Fig. 10. A pair of crucible tongs for putting in or taking out the 
matter to be wrought on. wy Rt | 
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Weiers. 


Two different kinds of weights are made uſe of in this country; one in 
the merchandiſe of gold and ſilver; the other for almoſt all other goods. 
The firſt we call Troy, the latter Averdupois weight. 

The goldſmiths divide the Troy pound into twelve ounces ; the ounce 
into twenty pennyweights ; and the pennyweight into twenty-four grains, 
The Averdupois pound is divided into fixteen ounces; and the ounce into 
ſixteen parts, called drams. . 3 8 

The pound of the London and Edinburgh diſpenſatories is that of the 
goldſmit hs, divided in the following manner: 1 


The pound twelve ounces. 
The ounce eight drams. 
The dram ( three ſcruples. 
The ſcruple * twenty grains. 
The grain is equal to the goldſmith's grain. 


contains 


The medical or Troy pound is leſs than the Averdupois, but the ounce 
and the dram greater. Ihe Troy pound contains 5670 grains; the A- 
verdupois 7000 grains. The Troy ounce contains 480 grains; the Aver- 
dupois only 437. The roy dram 60; the Averdupois dram ſome- 
what more than 27. Eleven drams Averdupois are equal to five drams 
Troy; twelve ounces Averdupois to nearly eleven ounces Troy; and 
nineteen pounds Averdupois are equal to ſomewhat more than twenty 
three pounds Troy.“ | 
Theſe differences in our weights have occaſioned great confuſion in the 

practice of pharmacy. As the druggiſts aud grocers fell by the Averdu- 
pois weight, the apothecaries have not in general kept any weights ad- 
juſted to the Troy pound greater than two drams, uſing for all above A- 
verdupois. By this means it is apparent, that in all compoſitions, - 
where the ingredients are preſcribed, ſome by pounds and others by oun- 
ces, they are taken in a wrong proportion to each other ; and the ſame 
happens when any are directed in leſſer denominations than the ounce, 
as theſe ſubdiviſions, uſed by the apothecaries, are made to a different 

ounce. | 7 


Mcasures. 


Tur meaſures employed in pharmacy are the common wine mea- 
A 
2Ures. i 


The pint ſixteen ounces, 


A gallon | eight pints (/ibrg.) 
| contains 
The ounce eight drams. 


Though the pint is called by Latin writers Iibra or pound, there 
is not any known liquor of which a pint-meaſure anſwers to that weight. 
A pint of the higheſt rectified ſpirit of wine exceeds a „ 
above half an ounce; a pint of water exceeds it by upwards of three 
ounces ; aud a pint of oil of vitriol weighs more than two pounds and 
a quarter, IRS | 

The Edinburgh College, ſenſible of the many errors from the promiſ- 

| | cuous 
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cuous uſe of weights and meaſures, and of different kinds of theſe, have 
in the laſt edition of their Pharmacopoeia entirely rejected meaſures, and 
employ the Troy weight in directing the quantity either.'of ſolid or fluid 
ſubſtances. They have, however, taken all poſſible care that the propor- 
tion of the ſimples and ftrength of the compound, ſhould neither be in- 
creaſed nor diminiſhed by this alteration. This change in the Edinburgh 
Pharmacopœia mult be very particularly adverted to. And it is, we think, 
to be regretted, that the London College have not in the laſt edition of 
their Pharmacopœia followed the ſame plan. 

A table of the weights of certain meaſures of different fluids may on 
many occaſions be uſeful, both for aſſiſting the operator in regulating 
theic proportions in certain caſes, and for ſhowing the comparative gra- 
vities of the fluids themſelves. We here inſert ſuch a table for a pint, an 
ounce, and a dram meaſure, of thoſe liquids, whoſe gravity has been de- 
termined by experiments that can be relied on. The wine gallon contains 
231 cubic inches; whence the pint contains 287, the ounce 1421, and 
the dram FZ of a cubic inch. | 


T Ounce Dram 
Pint weighs | meaſure | meaſure | 
weighs weighs 
INFLAMMABLE SPIRITS. 8 V 85 55 
Ethereal ſpirit of wine . 111 360 336 42 
Highly - rectified ſpirit of wine 12 5 20 380 472 
Common: rectiged ſpirit of wine 13 2 40% 400 | 30 
Proof ſpirit — = 14 1 36 426 | 53 
Duleified ſpirit of ſalt - - *] 14 4 48 | 438 | 55 
Dulcified ſpirit of nitre 7m 15 2 40 | 400 | 57z 
| Wines, | | 
Burgundy - - - 14 1 36| 426 53 
Red port i= - - 15 1 36 450 | 57 
Canary - - c 15 6 40| 475 | 59% 
| ExrksszD O1Ls. | 
Oil olive > „ 14 © of 420 F221 
Linſeed oil — 5 14 2 8 428 | 533 | 
Es8exTiaL O1Ls. | 
Oil of turpentine 5 12 1 4 304 | 453 
of orange - peel - 3 | 408 51 
of juniper-berries * 419 52 
of roſemary — | 4309. | 54 
of origanum - - | 432 54 
of caraway- ſeeds — 8 | „ 13284 
of nutmegs *** J 436 F542 
of ſavin - - J 443 552 
of hyſſop 5 — = 443 | 55z 
of cummin- ſeed . - 448 | 56 
of mint - - „ | 448 56 
of pennyroyal „„ 459 | 50x | 


14 Wine vinegar 
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Ess TIAL Oils continued. | 


Oil of dill-ſeed 
of fennel-ſeed 
of cloves 
of cinnamon 


of ſaſſafras 


*** 


ALKALINE Liquors. 
Aqua kali puri, Pharm. Lond. 
Spirit of ſal ammoniac 
Strong ſoapboilers ley 
Lixivium tartari 


— 
— 


Acid Liquoss. 


Beer-vinegar 
Glauber's ſpirit of ſalt 
Glauber's ſpirit of nitre 
Strong oil of vitriol 


AnimaL FLvips. 


Urine 
Cows milk 
Aſſes milk 
Blood 


Wars. 


Diſtilled water 
Rain-water 
Spring-water 
Sea-water 


Qu1cksSILVER. 


Meaſures, 93 
| Nr N Ounce Dram | 
Pint weighs | meaſure | meaſure 
| weighs | weighs 
291 2 DEM 
457 | 57 
. | 458 | 57 
476 $92 | 
576 | 49% 
503 | 63 | 
T7 3-0 515 64+ 
> 17 6 24| 534 | 67 | 
- 240 of 720 | 90 
| 
- 15 344 464 58 
15 6 56| 476 591 
174 0 525 652 
” 20 2 40] G10 | 76 
- 28 5 20| B60 | 107 | 
| , | 
| 15 5 20] 470 | 59 
5 15 6 40] 475 | 59+ 
- 16 0 0 480 60 
161 4 484 | 60 | 
15 1 50 456 | 57 
- 15 2 40 | 460 572 
- 15 3 12| 462 | 58 
O 15 5 20] 470 | 59 
214 5 20] 6440| 805 |} 
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Elements of Pharmacy. 


CHAPTER III. 


/ the Pharmaceutical Operations. 
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SOLUTION. 


COrvrTioON is an intimate commixture of ſolid bodies with fluids into one 
O ſeemingly homogeneous liquor. The diſſolving fluid is called a men- 
Fruum or ſolvent ; and the body diſſolved is called the folvend. * 

| Objections have been made, and perhaps with propriety, to theſe 
terms; as it is ſuppoſed that the two bodies uniting in ſolution act reci- 
procally on each other: there is, however, no danger from the words 
themſelves, if we do not derive them from a miſtaken theory. Solution 
cannot take place, unleſs one of the bodies, at leaſt, be in a fluid ſtate; 
and this fluidity is effected either by water or fire: hence ſolution is ſaid 
to be performed in the umid, or in the dry way. Thus, for inftance, if 
any quantity of brimſtone be diſſolved in a ſolution of fixed alkali, the 


brimſtone is ſaid to be diſſolved in the humid way but if the brimſtone 


he diſſolved by melting it in a pan with the dry alkali, the ſolution is 
ſaid to be done in the dry way. The hepar ſulphuris is the ſame in both. 
Another kind of ſolution reſembling that'by the dry way, is, however, to 
be carefully diſtinguiſhed from it: If, for example, a piece of Glauber's 
ſalt is put into a pan over the fire, the ſalt very ſoon aſſumes a liquid ſtate; 
but on continuing the heat, it loſes its fluidity, and becomes a white 
6x oh this powder is nothing but the ſalt freed from its water, and it 
3s found to be very refractory. This liquidity depended on the water of 


cryſtallifation, being enabled by the heat to keep the ſalt in ſolution, and 


the ſalt ceaſed to be fluid as ſoon as its cryſtalliſing water was evaporated. 
This kind of ſolution, then, differs not from the firſt, or humid way. 

If one of the two bodies to be united is tranſparent, the ſolution, if 
complete, is a tranſparent compound: this is the caſe in ſolutions of alka- 
lies and calcareous earths in acids. But if the ſolution, be opaque and milky, 
as is the caſe with ſoap and water, it is then conſidered as incomplete. 


The principal menftrua made uſe of in pharmacy are, water, vinous 


ſpirits, oils, acid and alkaline liquors. 


Mater is the menſtruum of all falts, of vegetable gums, and of animal | 


gellies. Of ſalts, it diffolres only a determinate quantity, though of one 
kind of ſalt more than another; and being thus ſaturated, leaves any ad- 

ditional quantity of the ſame ſalt untouched. 8 
Experiments have been made for determining the quantities of water 
which different ſalts require for the diſſolution. Mr Eller has given a 
| | 2 large 
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large ſet in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Scienees of Berlin for 
the year 1750, from which the following table is extracted. 


Eight ounces by weight of diſtilled water diſſolved. 


5 oz. dr: gr. 
Of Refined ſugar, — 24 0 6 
Green vitriol! - - 00 
Blue vitriol - - - 9 0 © 
White vitriol - | - - 1 
Epſom ſalt - - - - 020 
Purified nitre . - - 40+ © 
Soluble tartar 3 - 8 - 4 © © 
Common ſalt - - - - 0 
Sal gemmz - „ - 23240 
Sal catharticus Glauber - - - 3 4-0 
Seignette's ſalt ** - - 00 
Alum - „ - . 'S®-:4-+ © 
Sal ammoniac = - + 0 
Vitriolated tartar „ 8 . 0 
Salt of hartſhorn „ Weg - I 4 © 
Sugar of lead 8 5 — - 0 
Cream of tartar 3 - - TM 0 
Borax 8 - „„ o 4 20 


Though great care appears to have been kent in making theſe expe- 
riments, it is not to be expected that the proportions of the ſeveral 
ſalts, ſoluble in a certain quantity of water, will always be found ex- 
actly the ſame with thoſe above ſet down. Salts differ in their ſolu- 
bility according to the degree of their purity, perfection, and dry- 
neſs: the vitriols, and the artificial compound ſalts in general, differ 
remarkably in this reſpe&, according as they are more or leſs impreg- 
nated with the acid ingredient, Thus vitriolated tartar, perfectly neu- 
tralized, is extremely difficult of ſolution; the matter which remains in 
making Glauber's ſpirit of nitre is no other than a vitriolated tartar; and 
it diſſolves ſo difficultly, that the operator is obliged to break the retort in 
order to get it out; but on adding more of the vitriolic acid, it diſſolves 
with eaſe, Hence many have been tempted to uſe an over-proportion of 
acid in this preparation ; and we frequently find in the ſhops, under the 
name of vitriolated tartar; this acid ſoluble ſalt. The degree of heat occa- 
fions alſo a remarkable difference in the quantity of ſalt taken up: in 
very cold weather, eight ounces of water will diſſolve only about one 
ounce of nitre ; whereas in warm weather, the ſame quantity will take up 
three ounces or more. To theſe circumſtances are probably owing, in 
part, the remarkable differences in the proportional ſolubilities of ſalts, as 
determined by different authors. It is obſervable that common falt is leſs 
affected in its ſolubility by a variation of heat than any other; water in 
a temperate ſtate diſſolving nearly as much of it as very hot water: and 
accordingly this is the ſalt in which the different experiments agree the 
beſt. In the experiments of Hoffmann, Neumann, and Petit, the pro- 
portion of this ſalt, on a reduction of the numbers, comes out exactly the 
ſame, viz. three ounces of _ {alt to eight of water; Dr * 

makes 


96 Elements of Pharmacys Part I. 
makes the quantity of ſalt a little more; Dr Grew, a dram and a ſcruple 
more; and Eller, as appears in the above table, four drams more: fo that. 
in the trials of fix different perſons, made probably in different circum- 
ſtances, the greateſt difference is only one- ſixth of the whole quantity of 
falt ; whereas in ſome other ſalts there are differences of twice or thrice 
the quantity of the ſalt. In the experiments from which the table is 
drawn, the water was of the temperature of between 40 and 42 degrees of 
Farenheit's thermometer, or above freezing by about one- ſeventh of the 
interval between freezing and the human heat. | 
Some ſalts omitted by Eller are here ſubjoined : the firſt is taken from 
Dr Grew, and the other four from Neumann. | [7 
Eight ounces of water diſſolved | 5 
| oz. dr. gr. 
Of fixed alkaline ſalt - - above 8 o o | 
Sal diureticus 3 „„ 6 0 
Sugar- candy, both brown and white JW 
Sugar of milk "I — 0 2 49 f 
Eſſential ſalt of ſorrel - - - 0 1 20 


Though water takes up only a certain quantity of one kind of (alt, yet 
when ſaturated with one, it will ſtill diffolve ſome portion of another; 
and when it can bear no more of either of theſe, it wilt till take up a third, 
without letting go any of the former. The principal experiments of this 
kind which have been made relative to pharmaceutic ſubje&s, are exhi- 
bited in the following table; of which the two firſt articles are from 
Grew, and the others from Eller | | 


Water, 32 parts by weight, 1 
1 Sal ammoniac 10) | 

Nitre | I0| Sal ammoniac 
Fixed alkali 7 Common ſalt 
Nitre, near 2 Fixed alkali 
Nitre 4 [Sugar 
Common ſalt 
Nitre 


Nitre 
Common ſalt 
Nitre 
Common ſalt 
Volatile alkali 
Sal ammoniac 2 
Soluble tartar | 2 
Vitriolated tartar Fixed alkali 2 
Glauber's ſalt Nitre 1 Sugar I 
6 ; 
2 
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F In regard to the other claſs of bodies for which water is a menſtruum, 
viz. thoſe of the gummy gelatinous kind, there is no determinate point of 
TJaturation : the water unites readily with any proportions of them, form- 
ing with different quantities liquors of different conſiſtence. This fluid 
takes up likewiſe, when aſſiſted by trituration, the vegetable gummy re- 
fins, as ammoniacum and mirrh ; the ſolutions of which, though i#mper- 
| 3 Feet, that is, not tranſparent, but turbid and of a milky hue, are neverthe- 
4318) leſs applicable to valuable purpoſes in medicine, It mingles with vinous 
| 15188 ſpirits, with acid and alkaline liquors, not with oils, but imbibes ſome = 
1 | | | 4 | e 
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the more ſubtile parts of eſſential oils, ſo as to become impregnated with 


their ſmell and taſte. 0 IM | 
15 Rectified foirit of 2 or rather alcobol, is the menſtruum of the eſ- 
ſential oils and reſins of vegetables; of the pure diftilled. oils, and 
ſeveral of the colouring and medicinal parts of animals; of ſome mi- 


neral bituminous ſubſtances, as of ambergris; and of ſoaps, though it 
does not act upon the expreſſed oil and fixed alkaline ſalt, of which ſoap 
is compoſed : whence, if ſoap contains any ſuperfluous quantity of either 
the oil or ſalt, it may by means of this menſtruum be excellently purified 
therefrom. It diſſolves, by the affiftance of heat, volatile alkaline falts 
and more readily the neutral ones, compoſed either of fixed alkali and 
the acetous acid, as the ſal diureticus, or of the volatile alkali and the 
nitrous acid, as alſo the ſalt of amber, &c. It mingles with water and 
with acids; not with alkaline lixivia. 


Oirxs diſſolve vegetable reſins and balſams, wax, caimat-fare, mineral 
bitumens, ſulphur, and certain metallic ſubſtances, particularly lead, The 


7 expreſſed oils are, for moſt of theſe bodies, more powerful menſtrua than 
2X7 thoſe obtained by diſtillation ; as the former are more capable of ſuſtain- 


ing, without injury, a ſtrong heat, which is in molt caſes neceſſary to en- 


6 able them to act. It is ſaid, that one ounce of ſulphur will diſſolve in 
three ounces of expreſſed oil, particularly that of linſeed; but requires fix 


ounces of eſſential oil, as that of turpentine. 


ALL acids diſſolve alkaline ſalts, alkaline earths, and metallic ſubſtan- 
ces. The different acids differ greatly in their action upon theſe laſt; one 
diſſolving only ſome particular metals; and another, others. 

The vegetable acids diſſolve a conſiderable quantity of zinc, iron, copper, 
lead, and tin; and extract ſo much from the metallic part ef antimony, 
as to become powerfully emetic : They diffolve lead more readily, if the 
metal be previouſly calcined by fire, than in its metallic ſtate. 

The marine acid diſſolves zinc, iron, and copper; and though it ſcarcely 
acts on any other metallic ſubſtance in the common way of making ſolu- 
tions, it may nevertheleſs be artfully combined with them all except gold. 
The corroſive ſublimate, and antimonial cauſtic of the ſhops, are combi- 
nations of it with mercury and the metallic part of antimony, effected by 
applying the acid, in the form of fume, to the ſubjeRs, at the ſame time 
alſo ſtrongly heated, | | | 

The zitrous acid is the common menſtruum of all metallic ſubſtances, 
except gold and the metallic part of antimony; of which two, the proper 
ſolvent is a mixture of the nitrous and marine acids, called agua regia. 
The vitriolic acid, diluted with water, eafily diſſolves zine and iron. In 
its concentrated ſtate, and aſſiſted by a boiling beat, it may be made to 
corrode, or imperfectly diffolve, moſt of. the other metals. | 

The aerial acid diſſolves iron, zinc, and calcareous earth; and thoſe 
ſolutions muſt be conducted without heat. 


 AtkzALINE lixivia diſſolve oils; reſinous ſubſtances, and ſulphur, Their 

power is greatly promoted by the addition of quicklime; inſtances of which 

occur in the preparation of ſoap; 9 in the common cauſtic Thus _ 
| res; 
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ted, they reduce the fleſh, bones, and other ſolid parts of animals, into a 
gelatinous matter. $5 Dre $1547 

This increaſed acrimony in alkaline falts, is owing to the abſtraction 
of their fixed air; that acid having a greater attraction for quicklime than 
for alkalies. 5 5 ä 
Solutions made in water and in ſpirit of wine poſſeſs the virtues of the 

body diſſolved; whilſt oils generally ſheath its activity, and acids and 
alkalies vary its quality. Hence watery and ſpiritous liquors are the pro- 
per menſtrua of the native virtues of vegetable and animal matters. 

Moſt of the foregoing ſolutions are eaſily effected, by pouring the men- 
ſtruum on the body to be diſſolved, and ſuffering them to ſtand together 
for ſome time expoſed to a ſuitable warmth. A ſtrong heat is generally |: 
requiſite to enable oils and alkaline liquors to perform their office; nor | 
will acids act on ſome metallic bodies without its aſſiſtance. The action 4 
of watery and ſpirituous menſtrua is likewiſe expedited by a moderate heat; 
though the quantity which they afterwards keep diſſolved 1s not, as ſome 
ſuppoſe, by this means increaſed : all that heat occafions theſe to take 
up, more than they would do in a longer time in the cold, will, when the 
heat ceaſes, ſubſide again. This at leaſt is moſt commonly the caſe, tho! 
though there may be ſome inſtances of the contrary. 

The action of acids on the bodies which they diſſolve, is generally ac- = 
companied with heat, efferveſcence, and a copious diſcharge of fumes. |? 
The fumes which ariſe during the diffolution of ſome metals in the vitrioo;ñ. 

lic acid, prove inflammable: hence in the preparation of the artificial vi- 
triols of iron and zinc, the operator ought to be careful, eſpecially where 
the ſolution is made in a narrow-mouthed veſſel, leſt by the imprudent ap- 
proach of a candle the exhaling vapour be ſet on fire. This vapour is the 
inflammable air of Dr Prieſtley and other modern chemiſts. | 

There is another ſpecies of ſolution, in which the moiſture of the air is 
the menſtruum. Fixed alkaline ſalts, and thoſe of the neutral kind, com- 
poſed of alkaline falts and the vegetable acids, or of ſoluble earths and any 
acid, except the vitriolic, and ſome metallic ſalts, on being expoſed for 
ſome time to a moilt air, gradually attract its humidity, and at length be- 
come liquid. Some ſubſtances, not diſſoluble by the application of water 
in its groſſer form, as the butter of antimony, are eaſily liquefied by this 
flow action of the acreal moiſture. This proceſs is termed deliquiation 


8 E C T. II. 
ExrRACTiox. 


THE liquors which diſſolve certain ſubſtances in their pure ſtate, 
ſerve likewiſe to extract them from admixtures of other matter. 
Thus arc-nt ſpirit, the menſtruum of eſſential oils and reſins, takes.up 
the ' virtues of the reſinous and oily vegetables, as water does thoſe 
of the mucilaginous and ſaline; the inactive earthy parts remaining 
untouched by both. Water extracts likewiſe from many plants, ſub- 
ſtances which by themſelves it has little effect upon; even eſſential oils 
being, as we have formerly obſerved, rendered ſoluble in that fluid by the 
admixture of gummy and ſaline matter, of which all vegetables participate 
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in a greater or leſs degree. Thus many of the aromatic plants, and moſt 
of the bitters and aſtringents, yield their virtues to this menſtruum. 

Extraction is performed, by macerating or ſteeping the ſubject in its ap- 
propriated menſtruum in the cold; or digeſting or circulating them in a 
moderate warmth ; or :nfu/:ng the plant in the boiling liquor, and ſuffer- 
ing them to ſtand in a covered veſſel till grown cold; or actually boiling 
them together for ſome time. If the vegetable matter is itſelf ſucculent 
and watery, it is ſometimes only neceſſary to expreſs the juice, and evapo- 
rate it to the proper conſiſtence. | | 

The term dige/tton is ſometimes uſed for maceration; and in this caſe the 
proceſs is directed to be performed w3thout heat: where this circumſtance 
is not expreſſed, digeſtion always implies the uſe of heat. Circulation 
differs from digeſtion only in this; that the ſtream, into which a part of 
the liquor is reſolved by the heat, is, by means of a proper diſpoſition of the 
veſſels, condenſed and conveyed back again upon the ſubject. Digeſtion 
is uſually performed in a matraſs (or bolt-head), Florence flaſk, or the 
like; either of which may be converted into a circulatory veſſel, by in- 
verting another into the mouth, and ſecuring the juncture with a piece 
of wet bladder. A ſingle matraſs, if its neck be very long and narrow, 
will anſwer the purpoſe as effectually; the vapour cooling and condenſing 
before it can riſe to the top: in a veſlel of this kind, even ſpirit of wine, 
one of the molt volatile liquors we know of, may be boiled without any 
conſiderable loſs : the uſe of this inſtrument is likewiſe free from an incon- 
venience, which may in ſome caſes attend the other, of the uppermoſt 
veſſel being burſt or thrown off. As the long-necked matraſſes here re- 
commended, are difficultly filled or emptied, and likewiſe very dear, a long 
glaſs pipe may be occaſionally luted to the ſhorter ones. 

Heat greatly expedites extraction; but by this means proves as injurious 
to ſome ſubſtances, by occaſioning the menſtruum to take up their groſſer 


and more ungrateful parts, as it is neceſſary for enabling it to extra& 


the virtues of others. Thus guaiacum and logwood impart little to aque- 
ous liquors without a boiling heat; whilſt even a ſmall degree of warmth 
proves greatly prejudicial to the fine bitter of carduus benedictus. This 
plant, which infuſed in boiling, or digeſted in ſenſibly hot water, gives out 
a nauſeous taſte, ſo offenſive to the ſtomach as to promote vomiting, yields 
to the cold element a grateful balſamic bitter. 

As heat promotes the diſſolving power of liquids; ſo cold, on the other 
hand, diminiſhes it. Hence tinctures or extractions made by a conſi- 
derable heat, depoſite in cold weather a part of their contents, and thus 
1 proportionally weaker: a circumſtance which deſer ves particular 
regard. 


SE E T K 


Drug Arion. 


7 | HERE are different methods of depurating or purifying liquors from 
. their feculencies, according as the liquor itſelf is more or leſs tena- 


cious, or the feculent matter of greater or leſs gravity. 
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Thin fluids readily depoſite their more pondevous impurities upon 
ſtanding at reſt for ſome time in a cool place ; and may then be decanted, 
or poured off clear, by inclining the veſſel. 

Glutinous, unctuous, or thick ſubſtances, are to be e by a ſuit · 
able heat; when the groſſer feculencies will fall to the bottom; the lighter 
ariſing to the ſurface, to be deſpumated or ſcummed off. 

Where the impurities are neither ſo ponderous as to ſubſide freely to 
the bottom, nor ſo light as to ariſe readily to the ſurface, they may be 
ſeparated in great meaſure by colature through ſtrainers of linen, woolen, or - 
other cloth; and more perfectly by tration through a ſoft bibulous kind 
of paper made for this purpofe. | 

The grey paper which covers pill- boxes as they come from abroad, is 
one of the beſt for this purpoſe : it does not eaſily break when wetted, or 
tinge the liquor which paſſes through it, which the reddith ſort called | 
bloſſom paper frequently does. The paper is ſupported by a funnel or piece 
of canvas fixed in a frame. When the funnel is uſed, it is convenient to 
put ſome {traws or ſmall ſticks between the paper and its ſides, to prevent 
the weight of the liquor from preſſing the paper ſo cloſe to it, as not to 
allow room for this fluid to tranſude. In ſome caſes a funnel made of 
wire is put betwixt the paper and the glaſs funnel. There is alſo a kind of 
glaſs funnel with ridges down its ſides made on purpoſe for this uſe. 

Glutinous and unctuous liquors, which do not eaſily paſs through the 
Pores of a filter or ſtrainer, are clariſed by beating them up with whites of 
eggs ; which concreting or growing hard when heated, and entangling the 
impure matter, ariſe with it to the ſurface : the mixture is to be gently 
boiled till the ſcum begins to break, when the veſſel is to be removed 
from the fire, the cruſt taken off, and the liquor paſſed through a flannel 
ba | 

1 colature, and filtration, are applicable to moſt of the me- 
dicated liquors that ſtand in need of purification. Deſpumation and cla- 
rification very rarely have place; ſince theſe, along with the impurities of 
the liquor, frequently ſeparate its medicinal parts. Thus, if the decoc- 
tion of poppy heads, for making diacodium, be folicitouſly ſcummed or 
clarified, the medicine will loſe almoſt all that the poppies communicated ; 
— inſtead of a mild opiate, turn out little other than a plain ſyrup of 
_ fugar. 

f 45 may be proper to obſerve, that the common forts of filtering paper 
are apt to communicate a diſagreeable flavour: and hence in filtering 
fine bitters or other liquor, whoſe gratefulneſs is of primary conſequence, 
_ part which 48 through firſt ought to be ** apart for inferior . 

poſes. 


3 Er. . 


CrysTALLISATION- 


WW Ares, an aſſiſted by heat, diſſolves a large proportion of moſt ſaline 
ſubſtances than it can retain when grown cold : hence, - on 
the abatement of the heat, a part of the ſalt ſeparates from the men- 
A, and concretes at the hdes and bottom of the veſſel, The concre- 

tions, 


ſolved: and hence, 
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tions, unleſs too haſtily formed by the ſudden cooling of the liquor, or 


diſturbed in their coaleſcence hy agitation, or other ſimilar cauſes, prove 
tranſparent and of regular figures, reſembling in appearance the natural 
ſprig-cryſtals. a . | 

Salts, diffolved in a large quantity of water, may in like manner be 
recovered from it in their cryftalline form, by boiling down the ſolution, 


till fo much of the fluid has exhaled as that the remainder will be too little 


to keep the ſalt diſſolved when grown perfectly cold. It is cuſtomary to 
continue the evaporation till the falt ſhows a diſpoſition to concrete even 
from the hot water, by forming a pellicle on that part which is leaſt hot, 
viz. on the ſurface. If large, beautiful, and perfectly- figured cryſtals are 
required, this point is ſomewhat too late: for if the ſalt thus begins to 
coaleſce whilſt conſiderably hot, on being removed into a cold place its 
particles will run too haſtily and irregularly together ; the pellicle at the 
ſame time falling down through the liquor, and thus proving a farther 
diſturbance to the regularity of the cryſtallization. | 

In order to perform this proceſs in perfection, the evaporation muſt be 
gentle, and continued no longer than till ſome drops of the liquor, let fall 
on a cold glaſs plate, diſcover cryftalline filaments. When this mark of 
ſufficient exhalation appears, the veſſel is to be immediately removed from 
the fire into a leſs warm, but not cold place, and covered with a cloth ta 
prevent the acceſs of cold air, and conſequently the formation of a pellicle. 

The fixed alkalies, eſpecially the mineral, when fully ſaturated with 
fixed air or the aerial acid, aſſume a cryſtalline form; but theſe cryſtals 
are not ſo perfe& as when the ſame alkalies are united with the other acids, 
The volatile alkalies cannot cryſtalliſe, becauſe they eſcape before the men- 
ſtruum exhales. = a 

Some even of the other neutral ſalts, particularly thoſe of which certain 
metallic bodies are the baſis, are ſo ſtrongly retained by the aqueous fluid, 
as not to exhibite any appearance of cryſtalliſation, unleſs ſome other ſub · 
ſtance be added, with which the water has a greater affinity. The Table 
of Affinity ſnows that ſuch a ſubſtance is ſpirit of wine; by the prudent 
addition of which, theſe kinds of ſalt ſeparate freely from the menſtruum, 
and form large and beautiful cryſtals, ſcarce obtainable by any other 
means. | 

The operator muſt be careful not to add too much of the ſpirit ; left, 
inſtead of a gradual and regular cryſtalliſation, the baſis of the falt be 
haſtily precipitated in a powdery form, One-twentieth part of the weight 
of the liquor will in moſt caſes be a ſufficient, and in ſome too large a 
quantity. | | | | 

Different ſalts require different quantities of water to keep them diſ- 

F, a mixture of two or more be diſſolved in this fluid, 

they will begin to ſeparate and cryſtalliſe at different periods of the evapo- 
ration. Upon this foundation, ſalts are freed, not only from ſuch impuri- 
ties as water is not capable of diſſolving and carrying through the pores of 
a filter, but likewiſe from admixtures of each other; that which requires 


moſt water to diſſolve in ſhooting firſt into cryſtals. 


It is proper to remark, that a ſalt, when cryſlallifing, ftill retains and 
combines with a certain portion of water: this water is not eſſential to 
the ſalt. as a ſalt, but is effential to a ſalt as heing cryſtalliſed ; it is there- 
fore called by the chemiſts the avater of cry/talliſation. The quantity - 

_ „ this 
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this water varies in different ſalts: In ſome of them, as in Glauber's ſalt, 
alum, and copperas, it makes up about one half of their weight; in others, 
as in nitre, common ſalt, and eſpecially ſelenites, it is in very ſmall quan- 
tity. As ſalts unite to the water of their eryſtalliſation by their attrac- 
tion for water alone, we accordingly find that this water is perfectly pure, 
and contains, in complete cryſtals, no ſubſtance foreign to the ſalt. Salts 
not only differ in the quantity of water neceſſary to their folution, but 
ſome of them alſo are ſoluble with equal facility in cold as in hot water. 
Sometimes, then, we employ evaporation ; ſometimes cooling ; and at 
other times both theſe expedients are uſed alternately, to ſeparate difte- 
rent ſalts - diſſolved in the ſame liquor. It is obvious, then, that thoſe 
which are nearly, or equally foluble in cold as in boiling water, can only be 
eryſtallyſed by evaporation; thoſe again, which are much more ſoluble in 
boiling than in cold water, are to be ſeparated by cooling. Of the firit 
of theſe is common or marine ſalt : of the latter is nitre or ſaltpetre. It 
remains, then, that we ſhould know how to ſeparate theſe two ſalts, when 
both of them happen to be diſſolved in the ſame water: this method con- 
ſiſts in alternate evaporation and cooling. If in ſuch a ſolution a pellicle 
appears in the boiling liquor before cryſtals can be formed in the cooling, 


we then conclude that the common falt predominates: In this caſe we 


evaporate the water, and ſeparate the common ſalt as faſt as it is formed, 
till the liquor on cooling ſhows cryſtals of nitre : we then allow the nitre 
to cryſtalliſe by cooling. After all the nitre which had been diſſolved by 
the heat alone has now ſeparated by cooling, we reſume the evaporation, 
and ſeparate the common ſalt till the cooling liquor again ſhows cryſtals of 
nitre. We thus repeat the ſame ſeries of operations, by which means 
theſe two falts may be alternately cryſalliſed ; the one by evaporation, the 
other by cooling, till they are perfectly ſeparated from each other. If in 
the beginning of the operation the liquor had, upon trial, given cryſtals 

of nitre by cooling before any pellicle appeared on its ſurface when 

boiling, this would have indicated that the nitre was predominant in the 
-iplutzon ; the nitre in this caſe would have been cryſtalliſed, firſt by cool- 
ing, till the quantity of nitre exceeding that of the common ſalt having 


peen ſeparated, the common ſalt would next have cryſtalliſed in its turn 


by evaporation. | The example we have now given may be applied to 
other ſalts, or to a number of ſalts which may happen to. be diffolved in 
the ſame liquor. For though there are few ſo completely ſoluble in cold 
water as common falt, and few ſo ſcantily as nitre ; yet there.are ſcarce- 
ly two ſalts which either preciſely ſhow the ſame ſolubility or the ſame 
appearance of their cryſtals. It is obvious, too, that by cryſtallifation 
we diſcover the peculiar predominant ſalt in any ſolution of mixed ſaline 
matter; but as one ſalt always takes down a ſmall portion af another, it is 
neceſſary to rediſſolve the firſt products, and repeat the eryſtalliſation, in 
order to render the ſeparatian complete. | 

Me ſee, then, that though the cryſtal appearance and form does not 
alter the ſalt itſelf,” yet that this proceſs affords an elegant method of diſ- 
covering compound ſolutions of ſalts, of judging of their purity, and, 
laftly, of ſeparating different ſalts very completely from each other. 
Cryſtallifation, then, is one of the moſt important agents in pharmacy, 
and ought to be well underſtood, We ſhall attempt to explain the parti- 
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cular management in cryſtalliſing particular ſalts, when we come to treat 
of each of them ſeparately. 


S C9. . 


PRECIPITATION. 


BY this operation, bodies are recovered from their ſolutions, by means 
of the addition of ſome other ſubſtance, with which either the men- 
ſtruum, or the body diſſolved, have a greater affinity than they have with 


* 


each other. 5 | 
Precipitation, therefore, is of two kinds; one, where the ſubſtance ſu- 


peradded unites with the menſtruum, and occaſions that before diſſolved to 
be thrown down ; the other, in which it unites with the diflolved body, 
and falls along with it to the bottem. Of the firſt, we have an example 
in the precipitation of ſulphur from alkaline lixivia by the means of acids; 
of the ſecond, in the precipitation of mercury from aquafortis by ſea-ſalt, or 
its acid. 0 : : 
The ſubjects of this operation, as well thoſe which are capable of being 
precipitated as thoſe which precipitate them, will readily appear from in- 
ſpection of the Table of Affinity, The manner of performing it is ſo ſimple, 
as not to ſtand in need of any particular directions; no more being re- 
quired, than to add the precipitant by degrees, fo long as it continues to 
occaſion any precipitation. When the whole of the powder has fallen, it is 
to be well edulcorated, that is, waſhed in ſeveral freſh parcels of water, 
and afterwards dried for uſe. | 
Where metals are employed as precipitants, as 'in the purification of 
martial vitriol from copper by the addition of freſh iron, they ought to be 
perfectly clean and free from any ruſty or greaſy matter; otherwiſe they will 
not readily, if at all, diſſolve, and conſequently the precipitation will not 
ſucceed ; for the ſubſtance to be precipitated ſeparates only by the addi- 
tional one diſſolving and taking its place. 'The ſeparated powder, often, in- 
ſtead of falling to the bottom, lodges upon the precipitant; from which it 
muſt be occaſionally ſhaken off, for reaſons ſufficiently obvious. E 
Though, in this operation, the precipitated powder is generally the part 
required for uſe, yet ſome advantage may frequently be made of the liquor 
remaining after the precipitation. Thus when fixed alkaline ſalt is diſſolved 
in water, and ſulphur diſſolved in this lixivium ; the addition of acids ſe- 
parates and throws down the ſulphur, only in virtue of the acid uniting 
with, and neutralizing the alkali by which the ſulphur was held diſſolved: 
conſequently, if the precipitation be made with the vitriolic acid, and the 
acid gradually dropt in till the alkali be completely fatiated, that is, ſo 
long as it continues to occaſion any precipitation. or turbidneſs, the liquor . 
will yield, by proper evaporation and cryſtalliſation, a neutral ſalt, com- 
2 of the vitriolic acid and fixed alkali, that is, vitriolated tartar. In 
ike manner, if the precipitation be made with the nitrous acid, a true 
nitre may be recovered from the liquor; if with the marine, the ſalt called 
Spiritus ſalis marini coagulatus ; and if with the acid of vinegar, the ſa! 


diureticus, 
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EvAPORATION. 


VaroraATiON is a third method of recovering ſolid bodies from their 

E ſolutions, effected by the means of heat; which evaporating the fluid 
part, that is, forcing it off in ſteam, the matter which was difſolved therein 
is left behind in its ſolid form. 8 | : 
The general rules for evaporation are, To place the matter in a flat, 
ſhallow, wide veſſel, ſo that a large ſurface of the liquor may be preſented 
to the air: for it is only from the ſurface that evaporation takes place. 
The degree of heat ought to be proportioned to the volatility of the fub- 
ſtance to be evaporated, and to the degree of fixity of the matter to he 
left: Thus, the leſs fixed the matter to be left is, and the more ftrongly- 
it adheres to the volatile parts, the leſs the degree of heat ought to be; 
and in ſuch caſes, too, a forcible current of air is ſometimes tcarcely ad- 
miſſible: On the contrary, when the matter to be evaporated is not very 
volatile, and when the matter to be left is very fixed, and does not ad- 
here ſtrongly to the volatile part, the evaporation may be urged by a 
ſtrong heat, aided by a current of air directed upon the ſurface of the li- 
quor. h | | 
; This proceſs is applicable to the ſolutions of all thoſe ſubſtances which 
are leſs volatile than the menſtruum, or which will not exhale by the heat 
requiſite for the evaporation of the fluid ; as the ſolutions of fixed alkaline 
ſalts; of the gummy, gelatinous, and other inodorous parts of vegetables 
and animals in water; and of many reſinous and odorous ſubſtances in ſpi- 
rit of wine. | | „ CRY 
Water extracts the virtues of ſundry fragrant aromatic herbs, almoſt as 
perfectly as rectified ſpirit of wine: but the aqueous infuſions are far from 
being equally ſuited to this proceſs with thoſe made in ſpirit z water car- 

rying off the whole odour and flavour of the ſubject, which that lighter 
liquor leaves entire behind it. Thus a watery infuſion of mint loſes in 
evaporation the ſmell, taſte, and virtues, of the herb; whilit a tincture 
drawn with pure ſpint, yields, on the ſame treatment, a thick balſamic li- 

quid, or ſolid gummy reſin, extremely rich in the peculiar qualities of the 
mint. 3 f | 
In evaporating theſe kinds of liquors, particular care muſt be had, to- 
wards the end of the proceſs, that the heat be very gentle ; otherwiſe the 
matter as it grows thick will burn to the veſſel, and contract a diſagree- 
able ſmell and taſte : this burnt flavour is called an empyreuma. The li- 
quor ought to he kept ſtirring during the evaporation ; otherwiſe a part 
of the matter concretes on the ſurface expoſed to the air, and forms a pel- 
licle which impedes the farther evaporation. More particular directiong 
5 performing this operation to the greateſt advantage will be given here- 
ä CT TT es. het. | 
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D1$TILLATION. 5 

N the foregoiag operation fluids are rarefied by heat into ſteam or va- 

pour, which is ſuffered to exhale in the air, but which it 1s the buſineſs 
of this to collect and preſerve. For this purpoſe the ſteam is received in 
proper veſſels, luted to that in which the ſubject is contained; and being 
there cooled, condenſes into a fluid form again. eh th 

There are two kinds of diſtillation : by the one, the more ſubtile and 
volatile parts of liquors are elevated from the groſſer; by the other, liquids 
incorporated with ſolid bodies are forced out from them by vehemence by 


re. | . 
To the firſt belong, the diſtillation of the pure inflammable ſpirit from 

vinous liquors ; and of ſuch of the active parts of vegetables as are capable 
of being extracted by boiling water or ſpirit, and at the ſame time of ari- 
ſing along with their ſteam. | | | 
As bolling water extracts or diſſalves the eſſential oils of vegetables, whilſt 
blended with the other principles of the ſubject, without ſaturation, but 
imbibes only a determinate, and that a ſmall proportion of them, in their 
pure ſtate ; as theſe oils are the only ſubſtances, contained in common ve- 
getables, which prove totally volatile in that degree of heat; and as it is in 
them that the virtues of aromatics, and the peculiar odour and flavour 
of all plants, reſide; it is evident, that water may be impregnated by 
diſtillation, with the more valuable parts of many vegetables: that this im- 
pregnation is limited, the oil ariſing in this proceſs pure from thoſe parts 
of the plant which before rendered it ſoluble in water without limitation; 
hence greateſt part of the oil ſeparates from the diſtilled aqueous liquor, 
and, according to its greater or leſs gravity, either ſinks to the bottom or 
ſwims on the ſurface : that conſequently infuſions and diſtilled waters are 
very different from each other: that the firſt may be rendered ſtronger by 
pouring the liquor on freſh parcels of the ſubje& ; but that the latter can- 
not be in like manner improved by cohobating, or re- diſtilling them from 
freſh ingredients. 

As the oils of many vegetables do not freely diſtil with a leſs heat than 
that in which water boils; as rectified ſpirit of wine 1s not ſuſceptible of 
this degree of heat; and as this menſtruum totally diſſolves theſe oils in 
their pure ſtate; it follows, that ſpirit elevates far leſs from moſt vegetables 
than water ; but that nevertheleſs the diſtilled ſpirit, by keeping all that it 
does elevate, perfectly diſſolved, may, in ſome caſes, prove as ſtrong of 
the ſubject as the diſtilled water. The more gentle the heat, and the flower 
the diſtillation goes on, the volatile parts are the more perfectly ſeparated in 
their native ſtate. 

The apparatus made uſe for diſtilling ſpirits, waters, and oils, conſiſt of a 

ill, or copper veſſel, for containing the ſubject, on which is luted a 
large head with a ſwar-neck. The vapour ariſing into the head, is hence 
conveyed throw a worm, or long ſpiral pipe, placed in a veſſel of cold wa- 


ter called a refrigeratory; and being their condenſed, runs down into a re- 
ceiver. 2 
| It 
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It may be obſerved, that as the parts which are preſerved in eva- 
poration cannot ariſe in diſtillation, the liquor remaining after the diſtil- 
tion, properly depurated and inſpiſſated, will yield the ſame extracts as 
thoſe prepared from the tincture or decoction of the ſubje& made on pur- 
poſe for that uſe; the one of theſe operations collecting only the volatſle 
parts, and the other the more fixed: ſo that where one ſubject contains 
medicinal parts of both kinds, they may thus be obtained diſtinct, without 


one being injured by the proceſs which collects the other. 

Tus ſubjects of the ſecond kind of diſtillation are, the groſs oils of ve- 
getables and animals, the mineral acid ſpirits, and the metallic fluid quick- 
füver; which as they require a much ſtronger degree of heat to elevate 
them than the foregoing liquors can ſuſtain, ſo they likewiſe condenſe 
without ariſing ſo far from the action of the fire. The difſtillation of theſe 
is performed in low glaſs veſſels, called, from their neck being bent to one 
fide, retorts to the farther end of the neck a receiver is luted, which 
ſtanding without the furnace, the vapours ſoon condenſe in it, without 
the uſe of a refrigeratory: nevertheleſs, to promote this effect, ſome are 
accuſtomed, eſpecially in warm weather, to cool the receiver, by occaſionally 
applying wet clothes to it, or keeping it partly immerſed in a veſſel of cold 
water. | | | - 

The vapours of ſome ſubſtances are ſo ſluggiſh, or ſtrongly retained by a 
fixed matter, as ſcarce to ariſe even over the low neck of the retort. Theſe- 
are moſt commodioufly diſtilled in ſtreight- necked earthen veſſels, called 
fonpnecks, laid on their fides, fo that the vapour paſſes off laterally with 
little or no aſcent : a receiver is luted to the end of the neck without the 
furnace. In this manner, the acid ſpirit of vitriol is diſtilled. The matter 
which remains in the retort or longneck, after the diſtillation, is vulgarly 
called caput mortuum. | | 17 CES” 

In thefe diſtillations, a quantity of elaftic air is frequently generated; 
which, unleſs an exit be allowed, blows off or burſts the receiver. The 
danger of this may in good meaſure be prevented, by ſlowly raiſing the 
fire : but more effectually, by leaving a ſmall hole in the lating, to be 
occafionally opened or ftopt with a wooden plug; or inſerting at the 
juncture an upright pipe of ſuch a height, that the ſteam of the diſtilling 
Hquor may not be able to riſe to the top: but it is ſtill better done by fit- 
ting to the apparatus other veſſels, by which their vapours may be con- 
denſed, | | | | 


o ER 


SUBLIMATION. 


As all fluids are volatile by heat, and conſequently capable of being 
ſeparated, in molt caſes, from fixed matters, by the foregoing pro- 


_ ceſs; ſo various ſolid bodies are ſubjected to a fimilar treatment. Fluids 


are ſaid to diftil, and ſolids to ſublime; though ſometimes both are ob- 
tained in one and the ſame operation. If the ſubliming matter concretes 
| | into 
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into a maſs, it is commonly called a ſablimate; if into a-powdery form, 


erg. 5 5 
3 The principal ſubjects of this operation are, volatile alkaline falts ; neu- 
tral ſals, compoſed of volatile alkalies and acids, as ſal ammoniac; the ſalt 
of amber, and flowers of benzoine; mercurial preparations; and ſulphur. 
Bodies of themſelves not volatile, are frequently made to ſublime by the 
mixture of volatile ones: thus iron is carried up by ſal ammoniac in the 
preparation of the foren martiales, or ferrum ammoniacale. | | 


The fumes of ſolid bodies in cloſe veſſels riſe but little way, and ad- 
here to that part of the veſſel where they concrete, Hence a receiver or 
condenſer is leſs neceſſary here than in the preceding operation; a ſingle 


veſſel, as a matraſs, or tall vial, or the like, being frequently ſufficient. 


| ExrRESSION. 


II E preſs is chiefly made uſe of for forcing out the juices of ſuecu- 
lent herbs and fruits, aud the inſipid oils of the unctuous ſeeds and 
kernels. | | 
The harder fruits, as quinces, require to be previouſly well beat or 
ground; but herbs are to be only moderately bruiſed. The ſubje& is then 
included in a hair-bag, and preſſed betwixt wooden plates, in the common 
{crew-preſs, as long as any juice runs from it. 


Tur expreſſion of oils is performed nearly in the ſame manner as that 
of juices z only here, iron-plates are ſubſtituted for the wooden ones there 
made uſe of. The ſubject is well pounded, and included in a ftrong can- 
vaſs bag, betwixt which and the plates of the preſs a haircloth is inter- 
poſed. | 
The inſipid oils of all the unctuous ſeeds are obtained, uninjured, by this 
operation, if performed without the uſe of heat; which though it greatly 
promotes the extraction of the oil, at the ſame time impreſſes an ungrate- 
ful flavour, and increaſes its diſpoſition to grow rancid. 

The oils expreſſed from aromatic ſubſtances generally carry with them a 
portion of their eſſential oil; hence the ſmell and flavour of the expreſſed 
vils of nutmegs and mace. They are very rarely found impregnated with 
any of the other qualities of the ſubje& : oil of muſtard- ſeed, for inftance, 
is as ſoft and void of acrimony as that of the almond, the pungency of the 
muſtard remaining entire in the cake left after the expreſſion. 


S ECM 
Ex$S1CCATION. 


"PHE RE are two general methods of exficcating or drying moiſt bo- 
dies; in the one, their humid parts are exhaled by heat; in the 
other, they are imbibed or abſorbed by ſubſtances, whoſe ſoft and ſpongy - 
texture adapts them to that uſe. Bodies intimately combined with, or 
diſſolved in a fluid, as recent vegetables and their juices, require the firſt : 
ſuch as are only ſuperficially mixed, as when earthy or indiſſoluble pow- 
Ef EY 2 | ders 
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ders are grounded with water, are commodiouſſy ſeparated from it by the 
ſecond. | | gs 
Vegetables and their parts are uſually exſiccated by the natural warmth 
of the air: the affiſtance of a gentle artificial heat, may nevertheleſs,-in ge- 
neral, be not only ſafely, but advantageouſly had recourſe to. By a mo- 
derate fire, even the more tender flowers may be dried, in a little time, 
without any confiderable loſs, either of their odour or lively colour; which 
would both be greatly injured or deſtroyed by a more flow exficcation in 
the air. Some plants indeed, particularly thoſe of the acrid kind, as horſe- 
radifh, ſcurvy-graſs, and arum, loſe their virtues by this proceſs, however 
carefully performed ; but far the greater number retain them unimpaired, 
and often improved. a „„ a 
The thicker vegetable juices may be exſiccated by the heat of the ſun; 
or, where this is not ſufficient, by that of a water-bath, or an oven mode- 
rately warm. The thinner juices may be gently boiled till they begin to 
thicken, and then treated as the foregoing. This proceſs, termed inſpiſſa- 
tion or evaporation, has been ſpoken of already. The juices of ſome plants, 
as arum root, briony root, orris root, wild cucumbers, &c. ſeparate, upon 
ſtanding for ſome time, into a thick part, which falls to the bottom; and 
a thin aqueous ones which ſwims above it: this laſt is to be poured off, and 
the firſt exſiccated by a gentle warmth. Preparations of this kind have been 
ufually called fzcale ; that of the cucumber, to be ſpoken of in its place, 
id the only one which practice now retains. WE | 
Indiffoluble bodies, mixed with water into a thick conſiſtence, may be 
eaſily freed from the greateſt part of it, by dropping them on a chall- 
Hane, or ſome powdered chalk preſſed into a ſmooth maſs, which readily 
mbibes their humidity. Where the quantity of fluid is large, as in the edul- 
coratton of precipitates, it may be ſeparated by decantation or filtration. 
We before obſerved, that one of the principal circumſtances favouring 
fermentation, was a certain degree of moiſture. Exficcation is therefore em- 
ployed to diſſipate humidity, and render vegetables thereby leſs liable to 
Thoſe changes produced by a kind of inſenſible fermentation, 


r 


CoMmMINUTIO W. 


OnmINUTION is the bare reduction of ſolid coherent bodies into ſmall 
_ particles or powder. The methods of effecting this are various, ac- 
cording to the texture of the ſubject. 

Dry friable bodies, or ſueh as are brittle and not very hard, and mixtures 
of theſe with ſomewhat moiſt ones, are eaſily pulveriſed in a mortar. 

For very light, dry ſubſtances, reſins, and the roots of tenaceous tex- 
ture, the mortar may in ſome cafes be previouſly rubbed with a little ſweet 
oil, or a few drops of oil be occaſionally added: this prevents the finer 
powder of the firft from flying off, and the others from cohering under the 
peſtle. Camphor is commodiouſly powdered by rubbing it with a little rec- 
tified fpirit of wine. | 
Tough ſubſtances, as woods, the peels of oranges and lemons, &c. are 
moſt conveniently raſped; and ſoft oily bodies, as nutmegs, paſſed through 


a grater. 
The 
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The comminution of the harder minerals, as calamine, eryſtal, flint, &c. 
is greatly facilitated by extinction; that is, by heating them red-hot, and 
quenching them in water : by repeating this proceſs a few times, moſt of 
the hard ſtones become eafily pulverable. This proceſs, however, is not 
to be applied to any of the alkaline or calcareous ſtones ; leſt, inſtead of 
an inſipid powder, we produce an acrimonious calx or lime. | 

Some metals, as tin, though ſtrongly cohering in their natural ſtate, 
prove extremely brittle when heated, inſowuch as to be eaſily divided in- 
to ſmall particles by dexterous agitation. Hence the officinal method of 
pulveriſing tin, by melting it, and, at the inſtant of its beginning to re- 
turn into a ſtate of ſolidity, briſkly ſhaking it in a wooden box. The 
comminution of metals, in this manner, is termed by the metallurgitts 
granulation. : | 

On a ſimilar principle, certain ſalts, as nitre, may be reduced into pow- 
der in large quantity, by diſſolving them in boiling water, ſetting the ſo- 
lution over a moderate fire, and keeping the ſalt conſtantly ſtirring during 
its exſiccation, ſo as to prevent its particles, disjoined by the fluid, from re- 
uniting together into larger maſſes. 

Powders are reduced to a great degree of fineneſs by triturating, or rub- 
bing them, for a length of time, in a mortar. Such as are not diſſoluble 
in water, or injured by the admixture of that fluid, are moiſtened with 
it into the conſiſtence of a paſte, and ſevigated or ground on a flat ſmooth 
marble or iron plate or where a large quantity is to be prepared at a time, 
in mills made for that uſe. | | | 2 

Comminution, though one of the moſt ſimple operations of pharmacy, 
has, in many caſes, very conſiderable effects. The reſinous purgatives, 
when finely triturated, are more eaſily ſoluble in the animal fluids, and con- 
ſequently prove more cathartic, and leſs irritating, than in their groſſer 
ſtate. Crude antimony, which, when reduced to a tolerably fine powder, 
diſcovers little medicinal virtue, if levigated to a great degree of ſubtility, 
proves a powerful medicine in many chronical diforders. | 

By comminution, the heavieſt bodies may be made to float in the light- 
eſt fluids “, for a longer or ſhorter time, according to their greater or leſs 
degree of tenuity. Hence we are furniſhed with an excellent criterion of 
the fineneſs of certain powders, and a method of ſeparating the more ſubtile 
parts from the groſſer, diſtinguiſhed by the name of e/utriation, or waſhing 
over, 


SECT. 


Some attribute this effect to a diminution of the ſpecific gravity of the body; and, 

at the ſame time, ſuppoſe the peculiar virtues of certain medicines, particularly mercury, 

to be in great meaſure owing to their gravity. If theſe hypotheſes were juſt, it ſhould 
follow, that the mercurial preparations, by being finely comminuted, would loſe propor- 

tionably of their efficacy ; and ſo indeed mercurius dulcis, for inſtance, has been ſuppoſed 

to do. But experience ſhows, that this is far from being the caſe; and that comminu- 

tion by no means leſſens, but rather increaſes, its power : when reduced to a great de- 

gree of ſubtility, it paſſes readily into the habit, and operates, according to its quantity, 

us an alterative or a ſialogogue; whilſt in a groſſer form, it is apt to irritate the ſtomach 

and bowels, and run off by the inteſtines, without being conveyed into the blood. 
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| PE Ty 12413 
IN Fus iox. if 
USION is the reduction of ſolid bodies into a ſtate of fluidity by fire. 
F Almoſt all natural ſubſtances, 'the pure earths and the ſolid parts of 
animals and vegetables excepted, melt in proper degrees of fire ; ſome in a 
very gentle heat, whilſt others require its utmoſt violence. | 
Turpentine, and other ſoft reſinous ſubſtances, /iquefy in a gentle 
warmth ; wax, pitch, ſulphur, and the mineral bitumens, require a heat 
too great for the hand to ſupport ; fixed alkaline falts, common ſalt, nitre, 
require a red, or almoſt white, heat to melt them ; and glaſs, a full white 


heat 


id mong metallic ſubſtances, tin, biſmuth, * lead, flow long before 


ignition: antimony likewiſe melts before it is viſibly red-hot, but not be- 


fore the veſſel is conſiderably ſo: the regulus of antimony demands a much 
ſtronger fire. Zinc begins to melt in a red heat; gold and filver, require 
a low white heat; copper, a bright white heat; and iron, an extreme white 
heat. 8 5 n | 

One body, rendered fluid by heat, becomes ſometimes a menſtruum for 
another, not fuſible of itſelf in the ſame degree of fire. Thus red-hot 
flver melts: on being thrown into melted lead leſs hot than itſelf : and 
thus if ſteel, heated to whiteneſs, be taken out of the furnace, and applied 
20 a roll of ſulphur, the ſulphur inſtantly liquefying, occaſions the feel to 
melt with it; hence the chalybs cum ſulphure of the ſhops. This concrete, 
nevertheleſs, remarkably impedes the fufion of ſome other metals, as lead ; 
which when united with a certain quantity of ſulphur is ſcarce to be per- 
fectly melted by a very ſtrong fire. Hence the method, deſcribed in its 
place, of purifying zinc; a metal upon which ſulphur has no effect from 
the lead ſo frequently mixed with it. | | 

- Sulphur is the only unmetallic ſubſtance which mingles in fuſion with 
metals. Earthy, ſaline, and other like matters, even the calces and glaſſes 
prepared from metals themſelves, float diſtinct upon the ſurface, and form 
What is called ſcoria or droſs. Where the quantity of this is large in pro- 
portion to the metal, it is moſt commodiouſly ſeparated by pouring the 
whole into a conical mould: the pure metal or regulus, though ſmall in 
quantity, occupies a conſiderable height in the lower narrow part of the 


done; and when eongealed, may be eafily freed from the ſcoriæ by a ham-. 


mer. The mould ſhould be previouſly greaſed, or rather ſmoked, to make 
the metal come freely out; and thoroughly dried and heated, to prevent 
the exploſion which ſometimes happens from the ſudden contact of melted 
metals with moiſt bodies. R | 


8E C x. 


Chap, III. 3 Caleinatin. an 


S E C T. - XII 
Calcinariox. 


V calcination is underſtood the reduction of ſolid, bodies, by the mean 
| of fire, from a coherent to a powdery ftate, accompanied with a change 
of their quality; in which laſt reſpect this proceſs differs from comminution. 

To this head belong the burning of vegetable and animal matters, 
otherwiſe called lion, incineration, or concremation ; and the change of 
metals into a powder, which in the fire either does not melt, or vitrifies, 
that is, runs into glaſs, 

The metals which melt before ignition, are calcined by keeping them in 
fuſion for ſome time. The free admiſſion of air 1s eſſentially neceſſary to 
the ſucceſs of this operation; and hence, when the ſurface of the metal 
appears covered with calx, this muſt be taken off or raked to one fide, 
otherwiſe the remainder excluded from the air will not undergo the change 
intended. If any coal, or other inflammable matter which does not con- 
tain a mineral acid, be ſuffered to fall into the veſſel, the effect expected 
from this operation will not be produced, and part of what is already cal- 
cined will be revived or reduced ; that is, it will return into its metallic 
form again. | | 

Thoſe metals which require a ſtrong fire for fuſion, calcine with a much 
leſs heat than is ſufficient to make them flow. Hence the burning or ſco- 
rification of ſuch iron or copper veſſels as are long expoſed to a confiderable 
fire without defence from the air. Gold and ſilver are not calcinable by 
any degree of fire. 

In calcination, the metals viſibly emit fumes ; nevertheleſs the weight 
of the calx proves greater than that of the metal employed. The anti- 
monial regulus gains about one eleventh part of its weight; zinc, ſome- 
times ane-tenth ; tin, above one-ſixth ; and lead in its converſion int 
minium, often one-fourth. | | 

The calcination of metallic bodies, gold, filver, and mercury excepted, 
is greatly promoted by nitre. This ſalt expoſed to the fire in conjunction 
with any inflammable ſubſtances, extricates their inflammable matter, and 
burſts with it into flame, accompanied with a hiſſing noiſe, This proceſs 
is uſually termed deflagration or detonation. 

All the metallic calces and ſcoriæ are revived into their metallic ſlate 
by fuſion with any vegetable or animal inflammable matter. They are 
all more difficult of fuſion than the reſpective metals themſelves ; and 
{ſcarcely any of them, thoſe of lead and biſmuth excepted, can be made to 
melt at all, without ſome addition, in the ſtrongeſt fire that can be produced 
in the common furriaces. The additions called fuxes, employed for pro- 
moting the fuſion, conſiſt chiefly of fixed alkaline falts. A mixture of al- 
kaline falt with inflammable matter, as powdered charcoal, is called a re- 
"ducing flux, as contributing at the ſame time to bring the calx into fuſion, 
and to revive it into metal. Such a mixture is commonly prepared from. 
one part of nitre and two parts of tartar, by grinding them well together, 
ſetting the powders on fire with a bit of coal or a red-hot iron, then co- 
vering the veſſel, and ſuffering them to deflagrate or burn till they are 
changed into a black alkaline coaly maſs. This is the common 2 
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flux of the chemiſts, and is called from its colour the black flux. Metallic 
calces or ſcoriæ, mingled with twice their weight of this compound, and 
expoſed to a' proper fire in a cloſe covered crucible, melt and reſume their 


metallic form; but though they received an increaſe of weight in the cal- 
Cination, the revived metal is always found to weigh conſiderably leſs than 


. | PART 


PART 


MATERIA MEDICA. 


NDER the Materia Medica, put in contradiſtinction to preparations 
and compoſitions, are comprehended not only thoſe ſimple ſubſtances 
employed as medicines which are furniſhed by nature, but likewiſe many of 
thoſe articles which are the product of art. To this head have been refer- 
red molt of thoſe articles which the apothecary cannot with advantage pre- 
pare for himſelf, but which it will be more for his intereſt to purchaſe from 
thoſe who prepare them as articles of commerce. 

Much pains have been beſtowed by the writers on the materia medica, in 
attempting to form uſeful arrangements of theſe articles. Some have ar- 
ranged them according to their natural affinities ; others according to their 
active conſtituent parts; and a third ſet, accerding to their real or ſuppoſed 
virtues: and it muſt be allowed, that ſome. of theſe arrangements are not 
without conſiderable uſe, as throwing light upon the nature and qualities 
of particular articles; but no arrangement has yet been propoſed which is 
not liable to numerous objections. Accordingly, in the Pharmacopceias 
publiſhed by the Colleges of Phyſicians both of London and Edinburgh, 
the articles of the materia medica are arranged in alphabetical order; and 
the ſame plan is now alſo adopted in almoſt every Pharmacopœia of much eſti- 
mation lately publiſhed on the continent of Europe. This plan, therefore, 
we ſhall here follow; ſubjoining to the name of each article which we think 
ought to enter ſuch a lift, a ſhort view of its natural, medical, and pharma- 
ceutical hiſtory. , But to conjoin with this the advantages of other methods 
to the hiſtory of the materia medica given in alphabetical order, we ſhall 
add ſome of thoſe arrangements which ſeem to us to be the molt uſeful, 
eee, thoſe of Dr Murray of Goettingen, and of Drs Cullen and 
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mina. 


Hibiſcus abelmoſchus Liunæi. 

Muſk ſeed. | 

Theſe ſeeds. are the product of a 
plant indigenous in Egypt, and in 
many parts both of the Eaſt and 
Welt Indies. They are of a ſmall 
ſize and remform ſhape; they are 
very remarkable from poſſeſſing a pe- 
cular and very fragrant odour ; the 
ſmell which they give out may be 
compared to that of muſk and am- 
ber conjoined: thoſe brought from 


Materia Medica. 
' ABELMOSCHUS Brun. ] Se. 


Part II. 


the fruit, or cones, gathered about the 


end of autumn, abound with a reſi- 


nous matter, and yield, on diſtilla- 
tion, their eſſential oil, and a liquor 
impregnated with à peculiar acid. 
It has accordingly by ſome been 
ſtyled acidum abietis; and when add- 
ed to water, is thought to com- 
municate to it both the taſte and 
other properties of tar- water. The 
acidum abietis was frequently pre- 
ſcribed by the late Dr Hope in the 
Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh; and 
he thought that he found good ef- 


fects from it in ſome inſtances of 
obſtinate coughs, particularly in thoſe 
caſes of chronic catarrh, which are 


the iſland of Martinico are gene- 
rally eſteemed the molt odorous, but 
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we have ſeen ſome the product of 
hot-houſes in Britain, which, in point 
of flavour, ſeemed not inferior to any 
imported from abroad. | 

Theſe ſeeds. although introduced 
into ſome of the foreign pharmaco- 
pœias, have hitherto been uſed prin- 
cipally, if not only, as a perfume; 
and as their medical powers till 
remain to be aſcertained, it 18 per- 
haps with propriety that hitherto no 
place has been given them in the liſt 
either of the London or Edinburgh 
Colleges. But their peculiar fla- 
your, as well as other ſenſible quali- 
ties, point: them out as a ſubject well 
deſerving a particular inveſtigation. 


ABIES [Gen.] Summitates, cont. 
Pinus abies & pinus picea Lin. 
The common and the Scotch fir. 
Theſe are large evergreen trees, 
frequent in northern climates. Tho? 


often benefited by diuretics. The 
wood and tops of the fir-tree are 
ſometimes employed under the form 
of decoction or infuſion, with the 
view of promoting urine and ſweat 


and theſe formulæ have been thought 


ſerviceable in healing internal ulce- 
rations, particularly thoſe of the uri- 
nary paſſages. 

Infuſions of the ſpruce- fir are 
much employed in Canada, with a 


view both to the prevention and cure 


of genuine ſcorbutus. And we are 
told, that with theſe intentions they 
were found beneficial in the Britiſh 
army at . Boſton, when the ſcurvy 
prevailed among them in an alarm-- 


ing degree. 


ABROTONUM [ Lond. Folium. 
ABROTANUM [ E4.] Heria. 
Artemiſia abrotanum Lin, 
Southernwood. 


they have now no place either in the 
London or Edinburgh Pharmaco- 
pœias, yet they ſtand in ſeveral of 
the foreign ones, and are employed 
for different purpoſes in medicine. 

They are indigenous in ſome parts of 
Britain, but are chiefly to be met 
with as planted in the fields, where 
they grow with great luxuriance. 
From theſe trees, in different parts' 
of Germany, the Straſburgh turpen- 
tine 18 extracted. The branches and 


This is a ſhrubby plant, clothed 
with very finely-divided leaves of a 
light-green colour. The flowers, 
which are very ſmall and yellowiſh, 
hang downwards, ſeveral together, 
from the middle of the branches to 
the top. It is not like ſome other 
ſpecies of the artemitia indigenous in 
Britain; but althougha native of warm 

climates, it readilybears the vicifſitudes 
of ours, and is eaſily cultivated in. 
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gardens; from thence alone it is ob · 
tained when employed for medical 
purpoſes; the leaves fall off every 
winter, but the roots and ſtalks con- 
tinue for many years. 
Southernwood has a ſtrong ſmell, 
which, to moſt people, is not diſa- 
greeable; it has a pungent, bitter, 
and ſomewhat nauſebus taſte, Theſe 
qualities are very completely extract- 


ed by re&ified ſpirit, and the tinc- 


ture thus formed is of a beautiful 


fectly extracted by watery liquors, 
the infuſion being of a light brown 
colour. | | 
Southernwood, as well as ſome 
other ſpecies of the ſame genus, par- 
ticularly the abſinthium and ſanto- 
nicum, has been recommended as an 
anthelmintic z and it has alſo been 
ſometimes uſed as a ſtimulant, deter- 
gent, and ſudorific. It has likewiſe 
een employed externally in diſcu- 
tient and antiſeptic fomentations. It 
has alſo been uſed under the form of 
lotion and ointment for cutaneous 
eruptions, and for preventing the 
hair from falling off. But although 
it ſtill retains a place in the pharma- 
copœias both of London and Edin- 
burgh, it does not enter any fixed 
formula in either of theſe works, and 
1s at preſent very little employed in 
practice. „ 


ABSINTHIUM MARITI- 
MUM [Lond.] Cacumen. 
Artemiſia maritima Lin. 
Sea-wormwood ; the tops. 
The leaves of ſea-wormwood are 
much ſmaller than thoſe of the com- 
mon, and hoary on the upper ſide 
as well as the lower; the ſtalks alſo 
are hoary all over. It grows wild 
about ſalt marſhes, and in ſeveral 
parts about the ſea-coafts.—In taſte 


and ſmell it is weaker and leſs un- 


pleafant than the common worm- 
wood. The tops of ſea-wormwood 


formerly entered ſome of the com- 
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hey are leſs per- 
and whitiſh underneath. It 


176 
pound diſtilled waters ; but they are 
now rejected from theſe, and are 
very little employed in practice. 


ABSINTHIUM VULGARE 
{Lond. Ed.] Folia. © 
| Summitates florentes. 

Artemiſia abſinthium Lin. 

Common wormwood ; the leaves 
and flowering tops. 

The leaves of this fort of worm- 
wood are divided into roundiſh ſeg- 
ments, of a dull green colour above, 
rows 
wild in ſeveral parts of Britain 
about London, _ quantities are 
cultivated for medicinal uſe: it. 
flowers in June and July ; and after 
having ripened its ſeeds, dies down 
to the ground, excepting a tuft of 
the lower leaves, which generally a- 
bides the winter. 

Wormwood is a ſtrong bitter; 
and was formerly much uſed as ſuch, 
againſt weakneſs of the ſtomach, 
and the like, in medicated wines 
and ales ; but its uſe with theſe in- 
tentions is exceptionable, on ac- 
count of the ill reliſh and offenſive 
ſmell with which it is accompanied. 
Theſe it may be in part freed from 
by keeping, and totally by long coc- 
tion, the bitter remaining entire. 
An extract made by boiling the 
leaves in a large quantity of water, 


and evaporating the liquor with a 


ſtrong fire, proves a bitter ſufficient- 
ly grateful, without any diſguſtful 
flavour. This extract, which had 
formerly a place in the Edinburgh 
pharmacopceia, though rejected from 
thence, is ſtill retained in ſome of 
the beſt foreign ones; but it is pro- 
bably leſs active than the ſtrong 
tincture now directed by the Edins 
burgh college. 


ACACIA VERA [Brun.] 
Mimoſa nilotica Lin. i : 
Acacia is the inſpiſſated juice of 
the unripe fruit - a large tree, the 
| 2 N 
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ſame which produces the gum ara - 


bic. 


This juice is brought to us from 
Egypt, in roundifh maſſes, wrapt , 


up in thin bladders, It 1s out- 
wardly of a deep brown colour, in- 
clining to black ; inwardly of a red- 
diſh or yellowiſh brown ; of a firm 
conſiſtence, but not very dry. It 


- foon ſoftens in the mouth, and diſ- 


covers a rough, not diſagreeable 


_ taſte, which is followed by a ſweet- 


iſh reliſh. This inſpiſſated juice en- 
tirely diſſolves in watery liquors ; 
but is: ſcarce ſenſibly acted on by 
rectified ſpirit. 

Acacia is a mild aftringent me- 
dicine. The Egyptians give it in 
fpitting of blood, to the quantity 
of a dram, diflolved in any conve- 
nient liquor ; and repeat this doſe 
occaſionally : they likewiſe employ 
it in collyria for ſtrengthening the 
- king and in gargariſms for quin- 
eys. Among us it is little uſed, 


and is rarely met with in the ſhops. 


What is uſually ſold for the Egyp- 


tian acacia, 1s the inſpiſſated juice of 


unripe ſloes: this is harder, heavier, 


of a darker colour, and ſomewhat 
ſharper taſte, than the true ſort. In 


ſeveral pharmacopœias, as in the 


Suecica and Genevenſis, this article 
has a place under the title of Acacia 
Noſtras. 


ACETOSA [ Lond. Ed.] Folium. 
Rumex Acetoſa Lin. 
Sorrel ; the leaf. N 

Sorrel grows wild in fields and 
meadows throughout England. The 
leaves have a reſtringent acid taſte, 


without any ſmell or particular fla- 


vour: their medical effects are, to 
cool, quench thirſt, and promote 
the urinary diſcharge : a decoction 
of them in whey affords an uſeful 
and agreeable drink in febrile or in- 
flammatory diforders : and is re- 
commended by Boerhaave to be uſed 
in the ſpring as one of the moſt ef- 
ficactous aperients and detergents, 
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Some kinds of ſcurvies have yielded 


to the continued uſe of this medi- 
cine : the Greenlanders, who are 
very ſubje& to this diſtemper, are 
faid to employ, with good ſucceſs, 
a mixture of the juices of ſorrel and 
of ſcurvygraſs. | | 
The roots of ſorrel have a bitter- 

iſh auſtere taſte, without any acidi- 
ty: they are faid to be deobſtruent 
and diuretic. They had formerly a 
place in the Edinburgh pharmaco- 
pœia, but are now rejected from it. 
They are ſtill, however, retained in 
the pharmacopœia Suecica, and ſome 
other of the beſt foreign ones; but 
they have little other effect than that 
of giving a reddiſh colour to the 
articles with which they are com- 
bined. .- | 

The ſeeds of this plant were for- 
merly uſed in diarrhœas and dyſen- 
teries; but have long been ftrangers 
to the ſhops, and are now juſtly ex- 
punged both from the London and 
Edinburgh pharmacopœias, and in- 
deed from moſt of the foreign ones. 
They have no remarkable ſmell, and 
ſcarcely any taſte. 


ACETUM VINI LEA.) | 
Vinegar: an acid produced from 
fermented vinous liquors by a ſecond 

fermentation. | 
Wine vinegar is conſiderably pu- 
rer than that prepared from malt li- 
quors; the latter, however acid and 
fine, contains a large portion of a 
viſcous mucilaginous ſubſtance z as 
is evident from the ropineſs and ſli- 
mineſs which this kind of vinegar 1s 
very much ſubje& to; the ſtronger 
and more ſpirituous the wine, the 
better and itronger vinegar it yields. 
The French vinegars are ſaid by 
Geoffrey to ſaturate above one 
thirty-fifth of their weight of fixed 
alkaline ſalt, and ſome of them no 
leſs than one-twelfth ; the beſt of 
the German vinegars little more than 
one-fortieth. Ro ; 
Vinegar is a medicine of excel- 
lent 


li- 
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lent uſe in all kinds of inflammatory 


and putrid diſorders, either internal 


or external: in ardent, bilious fe- 
vers, peſtilential and gther malig- 


nant diſtempers, it is recommended 


by Boerhaave as one of the moſt 


certain ſudorifics. Weakneſs, faint- 
ing, vomiting, hiccup, hyſterical and 
hypochondriacal complaints, have 
been frequently relieved by vinegar 
applied to the mouth and noſe, or 
received into the ſtomach. It has 
been uſed internally in rabies canina. 
It is often uſefully employed as a 
powerful menſtruum for extracting 
the virtues of other articles. 


ACIDUM VITRIOLICUM. 
[ Lond, Ed. 

Vitriolic acid. 

This is inſerted in the Materia 
Medica on account of its being ge- 
nerally made, not by the apothe- 


cary, but by the trading chemiſt, 


and moſt commonly from ſulphur. 
The operation is ſaid to be Ros: cl 
ed in leaden veſſels, ſometimes 20 
feet high and 10 broad; with an 
eighth-part of nitre to ſupply the ab- 
ſence of the external air, and ſome 
water to condenſe the ſteams. It is 
concentrated and conſiderably pu- 
rified by evaporation. It is then 
colourleſs, without ſmell, extremely 


corroſive, very fixed, the moſt pon- 


derous of all unmetallic fluids. Its 
ſpecific gravity in its true ſtate, ac- 
cording to the London College, 
ſhould be to that of diſtilled water 
as 1.850 to 1,000. It is powerful- 
ly attractive of water from the air, 
and in uniting with water produces 
a great degree of heat. It poſſeſſes 
the general properties of acids in an 
eminent degree. | 

On account of its fluidity, it is 
not uſed as a corroſive. Blended 
with unctuous matter in the propor- 
tion of one to eight, it is applied in 
itch. and other chronic. eruptions, 
and likewiſe as a rubefacient in lo- 
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cal palſy and rheumatiſm. Diluted 


with water, it ſhows conſiderable ac- 
tion on the human calculus out of 
the body; and therefore has been 
propoſed internally in that diſeaſe, 
particularly where ſurgical operation 
is improper. As checking fermenta- 
tion, as well as being aſtringent and 
tonic, it is much uſed in morbid aci- 


dity, relaxation, and weakneſs of 


the ſtomach. Its effects are propa- 
gated over the ſyſtem; and hence its 
eſtabliſhed uſe in paſſive hæmor- 
rhagies, gleets, and fevers of the ty- 
phous kind. It is alſo uſed inter- 


nally in itch and other chronical 


eruptions; and when given to nurſes 
having the itch, it is ſaid to cure 
both themſelves and their children. 
As combined with ardent ſpirit, 
with different metallic ſubſtances, 


&c. it enters ſeveral articles after- 


wards to be mentioned. 


ACONITUM [ Lond.] Herba; 
[ Ed. ] Folia. | | 

Aconitum napellus Lin. 

Large blue Wolfsbane, or Monkſ- 


hood ; the herb and leaves. 


T1 * 


This is a perennial plant, growing | 


naturally in various mountainous 
parts of Europe. The juice has a 
diſagreeable ſmell and an acrid tafte, 
becoming leſs acrid on inſpiſſation. 
It has long been conſidered as one 
of the molt active of the vegetable 
poiſons, and when taken to any con- 


ſiderable extent, it occations ſick- 


neſs at ſtomach, vomiting, purging. 
vertigo, delirium, fainting, cold 
ſweats, convulſions, and eren death. 
Dr Stoerk of Vienna was probably 
the firſt who employed it for medi- 
cal purpoſes ; and he recommended 
it to the attention of other practi- 
tioners, in a treatiſe publiſhed in 
1762. He repreſents it as a very 


effectual remedy in glandular ſwel- 


lings, venereal nodes, anchyloſis, 


ſpina ventoſa, itch, amauroſis, gouty 


and rheumatic pains, intermittent 


3 . fevers, 
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fevers, and convulſive diſorders. 


Stoerk's formula was two grains of 


the inſpiſſated juice rubbed down 
with two drams of ſugar. He be- 


gan with ten grains of this powder 


night and morning, and increaſed it 

adually to ſix grains of the inſpiſ- 
ated juice twice a day. Others have 
uſed a tincture made of one part of 
the dry leaf, and ſix parts of ſpirit 
of wine, 1n the doſe of forty drops. 
But although the aconitum has now 
a place in the Pharmacopœias both 
of the London and Edinburgh Col- 
leges, and likewiſe in moſt of the 
other modern Pharmacopœias, yet 
it has by no means anſwered thoſe 
expectations which might have been 


formed from Dr Stoerk's account. 


It is, however, unqueitionably a very 
active, and in ſome caſcs an uſeful 


ACORUS, vide Cauanys An- 


MAricus. 


ERUGO CEA. Verdegris. 


This is a preparation of copper, 


made chiefly at Montpelier in 


rance, by ſtratifying copperplates 
with grape tlalks that have been 
impregnated with a fermented ve- 
getable acid: in a few days, the 
Plates are found covered with a pale 
green downy matter, which is ſcra- 
ped off from the copper, and the 
proceſs again repeated. The appel- 
lation therefore of Cuprum Aceta- 
tum beſtowed upon it by ſome, gives 
a proper idea of its conſtituent parts. 

Verdegris, as it comes to us, is 
generally mingled with ſtalks of the 
grape; they may be ſeparated, in 
pulverization, by diſcontinuing the 
operation as ſoon as what remains 


ſeems to be almoſt entirely compoſed 


of them. | 
Verdegris is rarely or never uſed 
internally. Some writers highly 


extol it as an emetic, and ſay, that 


2 grain or two being taken acts as 
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ſoon as received into the ſtomach ;; 
but its uſe has been too often fol- 
lowed by dangerous conſequences 
to allow of its employment. Ver- 
degris applied externally, proves a 
gentle detergent and eſcharotic, and 
{erves to take down fungous fleſh 
ariſing in wounds. With. theſe in- 
tentions it is an ingredient in differ- 
ent officinal compoſitions, particu- 
larly in the aqua. ſapphar. et ung. 
ex ærug. 


ADEPS SUIELA [Lond.] 
Axungia porcina [Ed.] ; 

Hogs-lard. 

In hogs-lard we have a very 
pure animal fat, almoſt entirely free 
from any peculiar impregnation, and 
of a ſoft conſiſtence. Hence it is a 
very uſeful emolient for relaxing 
thoſe parts to which it is applied; 


and it is alſo a very convenient ar- 


ticle for giving the proper conſiſt- 
enee to ointuients, plaſters, and lini- 
ments. Indeed this and the ſevum 
ovillum or mutton-ſuet, are the only 
fats now retained by the London 
and Edinburgh Colleges, although 
formerly more than twenty different 
fats entered ſome liſts of the materia 
medica. Each particular fat was 
then ſuppoſed to poſſeſs peculiar 
properties; but for this there is 
probably no foundation: even theſe 
retained are now leſs employed than 
before, as it has been imagined that 
a proper conſiſtence of any kind 
may be more certainly obtained by 
determined proportions of wax and 
oil; but as theſe articles are more 
expenſive, hogs-lard and mutton- 
ſuet are often ſubſtituted for them 


by the apothecaries. 


AGA RIC US LRcſt.] 
Boletus pint laricis Lin. 
Agaric; a fungus growing on old 
larch trees. | 
This fungus is an irregular ſpon- 
gy ſubſtance, extremely light, ” 
of 
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of an uniform ſnowy whiteneſs, (ex- 
cept the cortical part, which is uſu- 
ally taken off before the agaric is 
brought into the ſhops). It cuts 
freely with a knife, without difco- 
vering any hardneſs or grittineſs, and 
readily crumbles betwixt the fingers 
into a powder. It has no remark- 
able ſmell ; its taſte 1s at firſt ſweet- 
iſh; but on chewing for a ſhort 
time, it proves acrid, bitter, and 
nauſeous. 

Agaric was formerly in great 
eſteem as a cathartic, but the preſent 
practice has almoſt entirely rejected 
its uſe, It is now rejected both by 
the London and Edinburgh . Col- 
leges, but it ſtill retains a place in 
molt of the new foreign Pharmaco- 
pœias. It operates exceeding flow- 
ly, inſomuch that ſome have denied 
it to have any purgative virtue at 
all. Given in ſubſtance, it almoſt 
always occaſions a nauſea, not un- 
frequently vomiting, and ſometimes 
exceſſive tormina of the bowels ; 
_ theſe effects are attributed to its 
light farinaceous matter adhering to 
the coats of the inteſtines, and pro- 
ducing a conſtant irritation. Ihe 
beft preparation of agaric ſeems to 
be an extract made with water, in 
which fixt alkaline ſalt has been diſ- 
ſolved; or with vinegar or wine: the 
firſt is ſaid by Boulduc, and the two 
latter by Neumann, to prove an et- 
fectual and ſafe purgative. Neverthe- 


leſs, this 18 at beſt a precarious me- 


dicine, of which we ſtand in no 


manner of need. | : 


AGARICUS CHIRURGO- 
RUM: [Z4.] 

Boletus igniarius Lin. 

Female agaric, or agaric of the 
oak, called, from its being very ea- 
ſily inflammable, Touchwood, or 
Spunk. | 

This fungus is frequently met 
with, on different kinds of trees, in 
England; and is ſaid to have been 
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ſometimes brought. into the ſhops 
mixt with the true agaric, of the 
larch : from this it is eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhable by its greater weight, duſky 
colour, and mucilaginous taſte void 
of bitterneſs, The medullary 

of this fungus, beaten ſoft, and ap- 
plied externally, has been much 


celebrated as a ityptic ; and ſaid-to 


reſtrain not only venal but arterial 
hæmorrhagies, without the uſe of 
ligatures. It does not appear, how- 
ever, to have any real ſtyptic power, 
or to act any otherwiſe than dry 
lint, ſponge, or other ſoft fungous 
applications. 


AGNUS CASTUS [ Brur.] Se. 
Men. : | 

Vitex agnus caſtus Lin. 

The chaſte tree; its ſeeds. 

'This is a ſmall tree, or rather 
ſhrub, growing ſpontaneouſly in 
Italy, &c. and raiſed with us in gar- 
dens. Its fruit, which is about the 
ſize of a pepper-corn, contains four 
longiſh ſeeds, which are ſaid to be 
of an aromatic ſmell, and an acrid 
bitteriſh taſte, but which are found 
on examination to be almoſt inodo- 
rous and inſipid. Theſe feeds have 
been celebrated as antiphrodiſiacs, 
and were formerly much uſed by the 
monks for allaying the venereal ap- 
petite; but experience does not 
warrant their having any ſuch vir- 
tucs. 


AG RIMONIA [R.] Herba. 
Agrimonia eupatoria J. in. 
Agrimony; the plant. 

This is a common plant in hedges 
and the borders of fields. The leaves 
have an herbaceous, ſomewhat acrid, 
roughiſh taſte, accompanied with an 
aromatic flavour. Agrimony was 
ſuppoſed to be aperient, detergent, 
and to ſtrengthen the tone of the 
viſcera: hence it has been recom- 
mended in ſcorbutic diſorders, in de- 
bility and laxity of the inteſtines, &c, 
H 4 Digeſted 
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Digeſted in whey, it affords a diet 
drink, not ungrateful to the palate 


or ſtomach, which is uſed by ſome 
in the ſpring. But it is very little 
employed by regular practitioners, 
it hardly enters the ſhops of the a- 
thecaries, and has no place in the 
liſt either of the London or Edin- 
burgh Colleges. 1 8 


ALCHEMILLALBrun.] Folia. 


Alchemilla vulgaris Lin. 

Ladics mantle; the leaves. 

This grows wild in many parts of 
England, but 1s rarely met with a- 
bout London : the leaves ſeem as if 

laited or folded together, ſo as to 
ve given occaſion to the Engliſh 
name of the plant. The leaves of 
alchemilla diſcover to the taſte a mo- 
derate aſtringency, and were former- 
ly much eſteemed in ſome female 
weakneſſes and in fluxes of the belly. 
They are now rarely made uſe of; 
though both the leaves and roots 
might doubtleſs be of ſervice in caſes 
where mild aſtringents are required. 


ALKEKENGI LBrun. ] Baccæ. 
| Phyſalis alkekengi Lin. fa 
Winter cherry ; the berries. 
This is a low, branched fhrub, 
bearing leaves like thoſe of night- 
ſhade; with white flowers, which 
Rand fingle at the joints. 'The 
flower-cup changes into a membra- 
nous cover, which at length burſts 
and diſcovers a fruit of a fine red 
colour, about the ſize of a common 
cherry. The fruit ripens in Octo- 
ber, and continues frequently to the 
middle of December. This plant 
grows wild in ſome parts of France, 
Germany, &c. the beauty and late- 
neſs of its. fruit have gained it a place 
in our gardens. ; 1 8 
Winter cherries have in general 
been repreſented by moſt writers to 
be extremely bitter: but, as Haller 
juſtly obſerves, the cherry itſelf; if 
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is very bitter and pungent), has 
we 4 a ſubacid taſte. Nie were 
formerly highly recommended as de- 
tergent, aperient, diuretic, and for 
expelling gravel; four, five, or more 
of the cherries are directed for a 
doſe, or an ounce of the expreſſed 
juice. Mr Ray tells us of a gouty 
perſon who was cured and kept free 
from returns of his diſorder, by ta- 
king eight of theſe cherries at each 
change of the moon; theſe occaſion- 
ed a copious diſcharge of extremely 
fetid urine. | = 

They have not, however, ſupport- 
ed this character with others; inſo- 
much that they have now no place 
either in the London or Edinburgh 
Pharmacopœias, and are very little 
employed by any Britiſh practitioner. 


ALLIARIA [Hrun.] Herba. 
Ery/imum alliaria Lin. 
Sauce alone, or jack- by- the- hedge; 
the plant. | | 
This is common in hedges and 
ſhady waſte- places, flowering in May 
and June. The leaves have a bit - 
teriſh acid taſte; and, when rubbed 
between the fingers, emit a ſtrong 
ſmell, approaching to that of garlick. 
They have been recommended inter- 
nally as ſudorifics and deobſtruents, 
ſomewhat of the nature of garlick, 
but much milder; and externally as 
antiſeptics in gangrenesandcancerous 
ulcers. Hildanus uſed to gather the 
herb for theſe laſt purpoſes in the 
ſpring, and expoſe it for a day to the 
action of a dry air in a ſhady place 
being then committed to the preſs, 
it yielded a juice poſſeſſing the ſmell 
and taſte of the alliaria : this, he in- 
forms us, with a little oil on the 
ſurface, keeps in perfection for years; 
whereas the herb in ſubſtance ſoon 
loſes its virtue in keeping. At pre- 
ſent they are very little employed 
either in medicine or ſurgery. 
PETR | ALLIUM 
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ALLIUM [ Lond. Ed.] radix. 

Allium ſativum Lin. 

Garlick the root. | | 

Theſe roots are of the bulbous 
kind, of an irregularly roundiſh 
ſhape, with ſeveral fibres at the 
bottom: each root is compoſed of a 
number of lefſer bulbs, called cloves 
of garlick, incloſed in one common 
membranous coat, and eaſily ſepara- 
ble from each other. All the parts 
of this plant, but more eſpecially the 
roots, have a ſtrong offenſive ſmell, 
and an acrimonious almoſt cauſtic 
taſte. The root applied to the ſkin 
inflames, and often exulcerates the 
part. 
trating and diffuſive ; when the root 
is applied to the feet, its ſcent is ſoon 
diſcoverable in the breath; and when 
taken internally, its ſmell is commu- 
nicated to the urine, or the matter 
of an iſſue, and perſpires through the 
pores of the ſkin. | 

This pungent root warms and 
ſtimulates the ſolids, and attenuates 
tenacious juices. Hence, in cold 
leucophlegmatic habits, it proves a 
powerful expectorant, diuretic; and, 
if the patient be kept warm, ſudorific; 
it has alſo been by ſome ſuppoſed to 
be emmenagogue. In catarrhous 
diſorders of the breaſt, flatulent co- 
lies, hyſterical, and other diſeaſes 
proceeding from laxity of the ſolids, 
it has generally good effects: it has 
likewiſe been found ſerviceable in 
ſome hydropic caſes. Sydenham re- 
lates, that he has known the dropſy 
cured by the uſe of garlick alone; 
he recommends 1t chiefly as a warm 
ſtrengthening medicine in the begin- 
ning of the diſeaſe. 

Garlick is with ſome alſo a favour- 


ate remedy in the cure of intermit- 
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ſpirits. . 
The liberal uſe of garlick is apt to 
occaſion headachs, flatulencies, thirſt, 
febrile heats, inflammatory diftem- 
rs, and ſometimes diſcharges of 
blood from the hzmorrhoidal veſſels. 
In hot bilious conſtitutions, where 
there is already a degree of irritation, 
and where there is reaſon to ſuſpect 
an unſound ſtate of the viſcera, this 
ſtimulating medicine is manifeſtly 
improper, and never fails to aggra- 
vate the diſtemper. | 
The moſt commodious form for 
taking garlick, a medicine to moſt 
people not a little unpleaſant, 1s 
that of a bolus or pill. Infuſions 
in ſpirit, wine, vinegar, and water, 
although containing the whole of its 
virtues, are ſo acrimonious, as to be 
unkit for general uſe. A ſyrup and 
oxymel of it were formerly kept in 


glaſs of brandy or other 


the ſhops; but it does not now enter 


any officinal preparation in our phar- 
macopœias; and it is proper that 
even the pills ſhould always be an 
extemporaneous preſcription, as they 
ſuffer much from keeping. 

Garlick made into an ointment 
with oils, &c. and applied exter- 
nally, is ſaid to reſolve and diſcuſs 
cold tumors, and has been by ſome 
greatly eſteemed in cutaneous diſ- 
eaſes. It has likewiſe ſometimes 
been employed as a repellient. When 
applied under the form of a poultice 
to the pubis, it has ſometimes pro- 
ved effectual in producing a diſcharge 
of urine, when retention has ariſen 
from a want of due action of the 
bladder: and ſome have recommend- 
ed, in certain caſes of deafneſs, the 
introduction of a ſingle clove, wrapt 
in thin muſlin or gauze, into the | 
meatus auditorius. Sydenham aſ- 


tents; and it has been ſaid to have &ſures us, that among all the ſubſtan- 


ſometimes ſucceeded in obſtinate 


quartans, after the Peruvian bark 
had failed, particularly when taken 
to the extent of one or two cloves 


ces which occaſion a derivation or 
revulſion from the head, none ope- 
rates more powerfully than garlick 
applied to the ſoles of the feet: hence 

he 
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f 


he was led to make uſe of it in the 


confluent ſmall pox; about the 


eight day after the face began to 
ſwell, the root cut in pieces, and tied 
in a linen cloth, was applied to the 
ſoles, and renewed once a-day till all 
danger was over. | 


ALNUS [ Refi. ] Folia. 
Betula alnus Lin. | 
The leaves and bark of the alder 


tree. 


heſe have a bitter ſtyptic diſa- 


greeable taſte. The bark is recom- 


mended by ſome in intermittent fe- 


vers; and a decoction of it, in gar- 

iſms, for inflammations of the ton- 
ſils; but it is little employed in mo- 
dern practice. | 


ALOE. [Lond. Ed.] 

Aloe perfoliata Lin. 

Ah. -* 

Aloe is the inſpiſſated juice of 
certain plants of the ſame name. The 
ancients diltinguiſhed two ſorts of 
aloes: the one was pure and of a 
yellowiſh colour inclining to a red, 
reſembling the colour of a liver, and 
thence named hepatic; the other 
was full of umpurittes, and hence ſup- 


poſed to be only the droſs of the 


better kind. At preſent, various 
forts are met with in the ſhops; 


which are diſtinguiſhed either from 


the places from whence they are 
brought, from the ſpecies of the 
plants, or from ſome differences in 
the juices themſelves. Three diffe- 


rent kinds may be mentioned, al- 


though two of them only have now 
a place in our pharmacopœias. 


(1) Aroe Socorokina [ Lond. 
Ed.) | 
Socotorine aloes. 
This article 18 brought from the 


iſland Socotora in the Indian occean, 


wrapt in {kins; it is obtained from 


the Variety ; of aloe perfoliata Lin. 
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This ſort is the pureſt of the three: 
it is of a gloſſy ſurface, clear, and in 
ſome degree pellucid; in the lump, 
of a yellowiſh red colour, with a 
purple caſt ; when reduced to pow- 
der, of a bright golden colour. It 
is hard and friable in the winter, 
ſomewhat pliable 'in ſummer, and 


| grows ſoft betwixt the fingers. Its 


taſte is bitter, accompanied with an 
aromatic flavour, but inſufficient to 
prevent its being diſagreeable; the 
ſmell is not very unpleaſant, and 
ſomewhat reſembles that of myrrh, 


(2) Aror Barnapenss[ Lond. ] 


HEPATICA CEA. 


Barbadoes, or hepatic aloes. 
' Hepatic aloes is not ſo clear and 


bright as the foregoing ſort : it is 


alſo of a darker colour, more com- 
pact texture, and for the moſt part 
drier. Its ſmell is much ſtronger 
and more diſagreeable: the taſte in- 
tenſely bitter and nauſeous, with lit- 
tle or nothing of the fine aromatic 
flavour of the Socotorine. The beſt 
hepatic aloes comes from Barbadoes 
in large gourd ſhells; an inferior ſort 


of it (which is generally ſoft and 


clammy) is brought over in calks. 


(3) Alone CABALLINA. 
Fetid, caballine, or horſe aloes. 
This ſort is eaſily diftinguiſhed 
from both the foregoing, by its 
ſtrong rank ſmell; although, in other 
reſpects, it agrees pretty much with 
the hepatic, and is not. unfrequently 
ſold in its ſtead. Sometimes the ca- 
balline aloes is prepared ſo pure and 
bright, as not to be diſtinguiſhable 
by the eye even from the Socotorine 
but its offenſive ſmell, of which it 
cannot be diveſted, readily betrays it. 
It has not now a place in the lift of 
almoſt any modern pharmacopœia, 

and is employed chiefly by farriers. 
All the ſorts of aloes diſſolve in 
pure ſpirit, proof ſpirit, and proof 
g 5 ſpirit. | 
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ſpirit diluted with half its weight of 
water; the impurities only being 
left. They diſſolve alſo by the aſſiſt- 
ance of heat in water alone; but as 
the liquor grows cold, the reſinous 
part ſubſides, the gummy remaining 
united with the water. 'The hepatic 
alocs i found to contain more reſin 


and leſs gum than the Socotorine, 


and this than the caballine. The 
reſins of all the ſorts, purified by ſpi- 
rit of wine, have little ſmell : that 
obtained from the Socotorine has 
ſcarce any perceptible taſte ; that of 
the hepatic, a flight bitteriſſi reliſh ; 
and the reſin of the caballine, a little 
more of the aleotic flavour. The 
gummy extracts of all the ſorts are 
leſs diſagreeable than the crude aloes: 
the extract of ocotorine aloes has 
very little ſmell, and is in taiie not 
unpleaſant ;. that of the hepatic has 
a ſomewhat ftronger ſmell, but is 
rather more agreeable in taſte than 
the extract of the Socotorine : the 
gum of the caballine retains a con- 
ſiderable ſhare of the peculiar rank 
. | ſmell of this ſort of aloes, but its 
taſte is not much more unpleaſant 
than that of the extracts made from 
the two other ſorts. | 


Aloes 1s a ſtimulating cathartic 


bitter: if given in ſo large a doſe as 
to purge effectually, it often occa- 
lions. an irritation about the anus, 
and ſometimes a diſcharge of blood. 
Small doſes of it frequently repeat- 
ed, not on cleanſe the prime viz, 


but likewiſe warm the habit, quicken 


the circulation, and pramote the ute- 
rine and e ed fluxes. This 
medicine is particularly ſerviceable in 
habitual coſtiveneſs, to perſons of a 
phlegmatic temperament and ſeden- 
tary life, and where the ſtomach is 
oppreſſed and weakened: in dry 
bilious habits aloes prove injurious, 
immoderately heating the body, and 
inflaming the bowels._ | 
The juice is likewiſe, on account 


of its bitterneſs, ſuppoſed to kill 
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worms, either taken internally, or 
applied in plaſters to the umbilical 
region. It is alſo celebrated for re- 
ſtraining external hemorrhagies, and 
cleanſing and healing wounds and 
ulcersi 

The ancients gave aloes in much 
larger doſes than is cuſtomary at 
preſent. Dioſcorides orders half a 


dram or a dram for gently looſening 


the belly; and three drams when in- 
tended to have the full effect of a 
cathartic. But modern practice rare- 
ly exceeds a ſcruple, and limits the 
greateſt doſe to two ſcruples. For 
the common purpoſes of this medi- 
cine, ten or twelve grains ſuffice : 
taken in theſe or leſs quantities, it 
acts as a gentle ſtimulating ecco- 
protic, capable of removing, if duly 
continued, very obſtinate obſtruc- 
tions, 

Aloes are much leſs frequently 
uſed to operate as a purgative than 
merely to obviate coltiveneſs ; and 
indeed their purgative effect is not 
increaſed in proportion to the quan- 
tity that 13 taken. Perhaps the chief 
objection to aloes, in caſes of habitual 
coſtiveneſs, is the tendency which they 
have to induce and augment hzmor- 
rhoidal affections And with thoſe, . 
liable to ſuch complaints, they can 
ſeldom be employed. Their pur- 
gative effect ſeems chiefly to depend 
on their proving a ſtimulus to the 
rectum. N 

Some are of opinion, that the pur- 
gative virtue of aloes reſides entirely 
in its reſin: but experience has 
ſnown, that the pure reſin has little 
or no purgative quality; and that 
the gummy part ſeparated from the 
reſinous, acts more powerfully than 
the crude aloes. If the aloes indeed 
be made to undergo long coction in 
the preparation of the gummy ex- 
tract, its cathartic power will be cons 
ſiderably leſſened, not from the ſe- 
paration of the reſin, but from an al- 
teration made in the juice OO 

c 


. 


— 


” 


the heat. The ſtrongeſt vegetable 
cathartics become mild by a like 
treatment, without any remarkable 
ſeparation of their parts. we 

Socotorine aloes, as already ob- 
ſerved, contain more gummy mat- 
ter than the hepatic; and hence are 
likewiſe found to purge more, and 
with greater irritation. % The firſt 
' ſort, therefore, is molt proper where 
a ſtimulus is required, as for promo- 
ting or exciting the menſtrual flux ; 
whilſt the latter is better calculated 
to act as a common purge. It is ſup- 
poſed that the vulnerary and balſa- 
mic virtues of this juice reſide chiefly 
in the refin ; and hence that the he- 

tic aloes, which is moſt refinous, 
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chiefly recommended in de- 
fluxions upon the lungs, hoarſeneſs, 
dyſenteries, and likewiſe in nephri- 
tic and calculous complaints; not, 
as ſome have ſuppoſed, that this me- 
dicine has any peculiar power of diſ- 


ſolving or expelling the calculus ; 


but as, by lubricating and relaxing 
the veſſels, it procures a more free 
and eaſy paſſage. Althza root is 
fometimes employed externally for 
ſoftening and maturating hard tu- 
mors : chewed, it is ſaid to give 
eaſe in difficult dentition of chil- 
dren, | 

This root gave name to an officinal 
ſyrup [ Lond. Ed.] decoction [Ed.] 
and ointment [ Lend.] and was like- 
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wiſe an ingredient in the compound 
powder of gum tragacanth and the 
oil and plaſter of mucilages [Lond.] 
though it does not appear to com- 
municate any particular virtue to the 
two laſt, its mucilaginous matter not 


is moſt ſerviceable in external appli- 
cation. 

Aboes enter many of the officinal 
preparations and compoſitions, par- 
ticularly different pills and tinctures. 
And according to the particular pur- 
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poſes for which theſe are intended, 
ſometimes the Barbadoes, ſometimes 
the ſocotorine aloes, are the moſt pro- 

er. But of theſe we ſhall after- 
wards have occaſion to ſpeak. 


ALTHEA [ Lond. Ed.] Radix, 
foliam. f | 
Althea officinalis Lin. 

_ Marſh-mallows. The leaf and 
This plant grows wild in marſhes, 
and other moiſt places, in ſeveral 
parts of England; though frequent- 
ly cultivated for medicinal ufe in 
gardens. All the parts of it have a 


flimiy taſte, and abound with a ſoft. 


mucilaginous ſubſtance, which is rea- 
dily extracted by water; the muci- 
lage of the roots appears to be the 
ſtrongeſt; and hence this part is ge- 
nerally made uſe of in preference to 
the others. . 295 

_ This plant has the general virtues 
of an emollient medicine; and proves 
ſerviceable where the natural mucus 
of the, inteſtines is abraded. It is 


being diſſoluble in oils. 
And of all theſe formulæ the ſy- 


rup alone is now retained. 


ALUMEN [ Lord. Ed.] 
_ Alum. : 

Alum is a falt artificially produced 
from certain. minerals, by calcining 
and expoſing them to the air; after 
which the alum is elixated by means 
of water. The largeſt quantities are 
prepared in England, Germany, and 
Italy. | 

This ſalt is of a white or pale red 


colour, of an auſtere ſtyptic taſte, ac- 


companied with a nauſeous ſweetiſh- 
neſs. It diſſolves in about twelve 
times its weight of water ; and con- 
cretes again, upon duly evaporating - 
the ſolution, into ſemi-tranſparent 
cryſtals, of an octagonal figure. Ex- 
poſed to the fire, it eafily melts, 
bubbles up in bliſters, emits a co» 
pious phlegm, and then turns into a 
light ſpongy white maſs, conſider- 
ably more acrid than the alum was at 
firſt; this urged with a ſtronger fire, 

yields 
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intention that it is employed in me- 


Gmilar to that obtained by the ſame, dicine, being very rarely taken in- 


means from vitriol; the part which 
remains, if the heat has been ſuffi- 
ciently intenſe and long continued, is 


an inſipid white earth, readily ſoluble 


in every kind of acid. ; 
Solutions of alum coagulate milk, 
change the blue colour of vegetable 
juices into a red or purple, and 
turn an infuſion of galls turbid and 
whitiſh. Upon adding fixt alkaline 
ſalts to theſe ſolutions, the earth of 
the. alum is precipitated, its acid u- 
niting with the alkali into a neutral 
ſaline concrete ſimilar to vitriolated 
tartar. ö 
Alum is a powerful aſtringent: it 


is reckoned particularly ſerviceable 


for reſtraining hæmorrhagies, and 
immoderate ſecretions from the 
blood ; but leſs proper in inteſtinal 
fluxes. In violent hæmorrhagies, it 
may be given in doſes of fifteen or 
twenty grains, and repeated every 
hour or half hour till the bleeding a- 
bates : in other caſes, ſmaller doſes 
are more adviſable ; large ones be- 
ing apt to nauſeate the ſtomach, and 
occaſion violent conſtipations of the 
bowels. It is uſed alſo externally, 
in aftringent and repellent lotions 
and collyria. Burnt alum taken in- 
ternally has been highly extolled in 
caſes of colic. In ſuch inſtances, 
| When taken to the extent of a ſcruple 


for a doſe, it has been ſaid gently to 


move the belly, and give very great 
relief from the ſevere pain. 

Its officinal preparations are, for 
internal uſe, pulvis flypticus, and a- 
qua ſiyptica [| Ed.] for external ap- 
plications, the agua aluminis, and 
coagulum aluminis ¶ Lond.] and a- 
lumen uſtum [Lond. Ed.] which laſt 
is no other than the alum dried by 
fire, or freed from the watery moi- 
ſture, which, like other ſalts, it al- 
ways retains in its cryſtalline form. 
By this loſs of its water it becomes 
ſharper, ſo as to act as a ſlight eſ- 
charotic ; and it is. chiefly with this 


ternally. 
AMBRAGRISEA [ Dan.] 


Ambra ambreſiaca Lin. 
Ambergris. 
Ambergris is a bituminous ſub- 


ſtance of a greyiſh or aſh colour, in- 


-termingled with yellowiſh and black- 
iſh ſpecks or veins : it is uſually met 


with in little opaque rugged maſſes, 
very light, of a looſe texture, friable 
in a certain degree like wax ; they 
break rough and uneven, and not 
unfrequently contain pieces of ſhells, 
bones of fiſhes, and other like mat- 
ters, This concrete is found float- 
ing on the ſurface of the ſea, or 


thrown out upon the ſhores; the 


greateſt quantities are met with in 


the Indian ocean; pieces have like- 


wile been now and then diſcovered 
in our own and other northern ſeas. 
Dr Schwediauer fuppoſes it to be an 
animal product, from its being ſo 
frequently found in the belly of the 
phyſeter macrocephalus Lin. 

ure ambergris ſoftens between 
the fingers ; melts in a ſmall degree 
of heat into the appearance of oil, 


and in a ſtronger heat proves almoſt 
Warmed a little, 


totally volatile. 
it emits a peculiar fragrant ſmell ; 
ſet on fire, it ſmells like burning 


amber. It diſſolves, though diffi- 


cultly, in fpirit of wine and eſſen- 
tial oils ; but not in expreſſed oils or 


in water, 

Ambergris is in general the moſt 
agreeable of the periumes, and rare- 
ly accompanied with the inconve- 
niences which other ſubſtances of 
this claſs frequently occaſion. It 
has been looked upon as an high 
cordial, and efteemed of great ſer- 
vice in all diſorders of the head, and 
in nervous complaints ; a ſolution of 
it in a ſpirit diſtilled from roſes, 
ftands recommended by Hoffman as 
one of the moſt efficacious corrobo- 


rants of the nervous ſyſtem. The O- 
rientals 


— 
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rientals entertain an high opinion of 
the aphrodiſiac virtues of this con- 
crete; and likewiſe ſuppoſe that the 
frequent uſe of it conduces to long 
life : But it 1s now very little em- 
ployed in practice, and has no place 
either in the London or Edinburgh 
Pharmacopœias; yet its ſenſible 
qualities give reaſon for believing 
that it may be a more active medi- 
cine than 3 articles which are re- 
tained; although credit is by no 
means to be paid to all that has been 
ſaid with regard to it. 


AMMONIAC UM GUMMI 
RESINA [ Lord. Ed.) 

Ammoniacum, the gum- reſin. 

Ammoniacum is a concrete gum- 
my refinous juice, brought from the 


Eaft Indies, uſually in large maſles, 


compoſed of little lumps or tears, of 
a milky colour, but ſoon changing, 
upon being expoſed to the air, of. a 
yellowiſh hue. We have no certain 
account of the plant which affords 
this juice; the ſeeds uſually found 
among the tears reſemble thoſe of 
the umbelliferous claſs. It has been, 
however, alleged, and not without 
ſome degree of probabulity, that it 
is an exudation from a ſpecies of the 
ferula, another ſpecies of which pro- 
duces the aſſafœtida. The plant 
poo it is ſaid to grow in Nu- 
ia, Abyſſinia, and the interior parts 
of Egypt. | 
dry, free from little ſtones, ſeeds, or 
other impurities, ſhould be picked 
out and preferred for internal - uſe ; 
the coarſer kind is purified by ſolu- 
tion and colature, and then carefully 
inſpiſſating it; unleſs this be artfully 
managed, the gum will loſe a conſi- 
derable deal of its more volatile 
parts. There 1s often vended in the 
ſhops, under the name of ftrained 
gum ammoniacum, a compoſition of 
ingredients much inferior in virtue. 
Ammoniacum has a nauſeous ſweet 
taſte, followed by a bitter one; and 
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a peculiar ſmell, ſomewhat like that 
of galbanum, but more grateful : it 
ſoftens in the mouth, and grows of 
a white colour upon being chewed. 
Thrown upon live coals, it burns a- 
way in flame: it is in ſome degree 
ſoJuble in water and in vinegar, with 
which it aſſumes the appearance of 
milk; but the reſinous part, amount- 
ing to about one half, ſubſides on 
Randing. | „ 

Ammoniacum is an uſeful deob- 
ſtruent; and frequently preſcribed 
for opening obſtructions of the ab- 


dominal viſcera. and in hyfterical 
* diſorders occaſioned by a deficiency 


of the menſtrual evacuations. It 1s 
likewiſe ſuppoſed to act upon the 
pulmonary veflels; and to prove of 
confiderable ſervice in ſome kinds of 
aſthmas, where the lungs are op- 
preſſed by viſcid phlegm : with this 
intention, a ſolution of gum ammo- 
niacum in vinegar of ſquills proves a 
medicine of great efficacy, though 
not a little unpleaſant. In long and 
obſtinate colies proceeding from viſ- 
cid matter lodged in the inteſtines, 
this gummy - reſin has produced hap- 
py effects, after purges and the com- 
mon carminatives had -been uſed in 
vain. Ammoniacum is moſt com- 
modiouſly taken in the form of pills: 
about a ſcruple may be given every 
night, or oftener. Externally, it is 
ſuppoſed to ſoften and ripen hard tu- 
mours: a ſolution of it in vinegar 
ſtands recommended by ſome for re- 
ſolving even ſcirrhous ſwellings. A 
plaſter made of it and ſquill· vinegar, 
is recommended by ſome in white 
ſwellings. A dilute mixture of the 
ſame is likewiſe rubbed on the parts, 
which are alſo fumigated with the 

ſmoke of juniper - berries. 
In the ſhops is prepared a ſolution 
of it in pennyroyal water, called, 
from its milky colour, lac ammoniact 
L Lond.] It is an ingredient alſo in 
the pl. ſcillit. [Ed.] | = 
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AMYGDALA AMA RA, 
DULCIS L Lond. Ed.] Nucleus. 

Amygdalus communis Lin. Var. x. 5. 

Bitter and ſweet almond. The 
kernel. 

The almond is a flattiſh kernel, of 

a white colour, covered with a thin 
browniſh ſkin ; of a ſoft ſweet taſte, 
or a diſagreeable bitter one. The 
ſkins of both ſorts are unpleaſant, 
and covered. with an acrid powdery 
ſubſtance : they are very apt to be- 
come rancid on keeping, and to be 
preyed on by a kind of inſect, which 
eats out the internal part, leaving 
the almond to appearance entire. To 
theſe circumſtances regard ought to 
be had in the choice of them. 

The fruit which affords theſe ker- 
nels, is the produce of a tree nearly 
reſembling the peach. The eye di- 
ſtinguiſhes no difference betwixt the 
trees which produce the ſweet and 
bitter, or betwixt the kernels them- 
ſelves ; it is ſaid that the ſame tree 
has, by a difference in culture, af- 
forded both. 

Both ſorts of almonds yield, on ex- 
preſſion, a large quantity of ol, 
which has no ſmell or any partieular 
taſte : this oil ſeparates likewiſe up- 
on boiling the almonds in water, 
and is gradually collected on the 
ſurface : but on triturating the al- 
monds with water, the oil and wa- 
ter unite together, by the media- 
tion of the other matter of the ker- 
nel, and form an unctuous milky li- 
quor. | 

Sweet almonds are of greater uſe 
in food than as medicines, but they 
are reckoned to afford little nourith- 
ment; and when eaten in ſubſtance, 
are not eaſy of digeſtion, unleſs 
thoroughly comminuted. They are 
ſuppoſed, on account of their ſoft 
unctuous quality, to obtund acrimo- 
nious juices in the primæ viæ: peeled 
ſweet almonds, eaten ſix or eight at 
a time, ſometimes give preſent relief 
in the heartburn. 
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Bitter almonds have been found 
poiſonous to dogs and ſundry other 


animals; and a water diſtilled from 


them, when made of a certain de- 
gree of ſtrength, has had the ſame 
effects. Nevertheleſs, when eaten, 
they appear innocent to men, and 
have been not unfrequently uſed as 
medicines: Boerhaave recommends 
them, in ſubſtance, as diuretics which 
heat but moderately, and which may 
therefore be ventured upon in acute 
diſcaſes. 

The oils obtained by expreſſion 
from both ſorts of almonds are in 
their ſenſible qualities the ſame. The 
general virtues of theſe oils are, to 
blunt acrimonious humours, and to 
ſoften and relax the ſolids: hence 
their uſe internally, in tickling 
coughs, heat of urine, pains and in- 
flammations; and externally, in ten- 
ſion and rigidity of particular parts. 

The milky ſolutions of almonds in 
watery liquors, commonly called e- 
mulſions, contain the oil of the ſub- 
je, and participate in ſome d 


of its emollient virtue; but have this 


advantage above the pure oil, that 
they may be given in acute or in- 
flammatory diſorders, without danger 
of the ill effects which the oil might 
ſometimes produce; ſince emulſions 
do not turn rancid or acrimonious by 
heat, as all the oils of this kind in a 
little time do. Several unctuous and 
reſinous ſubſtances, of themſelves 
not miſcible with water, may by tri- 
turation with almonds be eaſily mix- 
ed with it into the form of an emul- 
ſion; and are thus excellently fitted 
for medicinal uſe. In this form, 
camphor and the reſinous purgatives 
may be commodiouſly taken. The 
only officinal preparations of almonds 
are, the expreſſed oil and emulſion. 
The common emulſion, or the lac 
amygdalz, as it is now called by the 
London college, is prepared from 
the ſweet almond alone ; but in the 
emulſion of the Edinburgh college, a 
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ſmall proportion of bitter almonds is 
added, which hasa much better effect 
in improving its taite than the ſugar 
added by the London college. An 


emulſion formed entirely of bitter 


almonds, taken to the quantity of a 


pint or two daily, is ſaid to have 
been given in obſtinate intermittents 


with ſucceſs. 


ANCHUSA [Ed.] Radix. 
Anchuſa tinctoria Lin. 
Alkanet root. 


Alkanet is a rough hairy plant, 
much reſembling the vipers bugloſs : 
its chief difference from the common 


bugloſſes conſiſts in the colour of its 


roots; the cortical part of which is 


of a duſky red, and imparts an ele- 
gant deep red to oils, wax, and all 
unctuous ſubſtances, but not to wa- 
tery liquors. This plant is a native 


of the warmer parts of Europe: it 


is ſometimes cultivated in our gar- 


dens; but the greateſt quantities are 


raifed in Germany and France, par- 


ticularly about Montpelier, from 
whence the dried roots are uſually 
- Imported to us. 


The alkanet root 
produced in England 1s much infe- 
rior in colour to that brought from 
abroad; the Engliſh being only 


lightly reddiſh, the others of a deep 


purpliſh red : this has induced ſome 
to ſuſpect that the foreign roots 
owe part of their colour to art, but 


we think without ſufficient founda- 


tion. 

Alkanet root has little or no 
ſmell: when recent, it has a bit- 
terifh aſtringent taſte; but when 
dried, ſcarce any. As to its virtues, 
the preſent practice expects not any 
from it. Its chief uſe is for colour- 
ing oils, ointments, and plaſters. As 
the colour is confined to the cortical 
part, the ſmall roots are beſt, theſe 
baving proportionably more bark 
than the large. . 
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ANETHUM [ Lond. Ed.] ſe- 


men. 

Anethum graveolens Lin. 

Dill, the ſeed. 

Dill is an umbelliferous plant, cul- 
tivated in gardens, as well for culi- 
nary as medical uſe, The ſeeds are 
of a pale yellowiſh colour, in ſhape 
nearly oval, convex on one fide, flat 
Their taſte is mode- 
rately warm and pungent ; their 
ſmell aromatic, but not of the moſt 
agreeable kind. Theſe ſeeds are re- 
commended as a carminative in fla- 
tulent colics. The moſt efficacious 
preparations of them are, the diſtil- 
led oil, and a tincture or extract made 
with rectified ſpirit. A ſimple di- 
ſtilled water prepared from theſe 
ſeeds has a place both in the London 
and Edinburgh Pharmacopæœias. 


ANGELICA [Lond. Ed.] Ra- 
dix, caulis, folium, ſemen. 

Angelica archangelica Lin. 

Angelica, the root, ſtalk, leaf, 
and ſeed. 

Garden angelica is a large umbel- 
liferous plant, growing ſpontaneouſ- 


ly in the northern climates : for the 


uſe of the ſhops, it is cultivated in 
gardens in the different parts of Eu- 
rope. Bohemia and Spain are ſaid 
to produce the beſt. Angelica roots 
are apt to grow mouldy, and be 
preyed upon by inſects, unleſs tho- 
roughly dried, kept in a dry place, 
and frequently aired. We appre- 
hend, that the roots which are ſub- 
ject to this inconvenience might be 
preſerved, by dipping them in boil- 
ing ſpirit, or expoſing them to its 
ſteam, after they are Cried. 

All the parts of angelica, eſpe- 
cially the roots, have a fragrant aro- 
matic ſmell ; and a pleaſant bitterifh 
warm taſte, glowing upon the lips 
and palate for a long time after they 
have been chewed. The flavour of 
the ſeeds and leaves is very periſh- 


able ; particularly that of the latter, 


which 


Fart II. 
which, on being barely dried, loſe 
the greateſt part of their taſte and 
ſmell: the roots are more tenacious 
of their flavour, though even theſe 
loſe part of it upon keeping. The 
freſh root, wounded early in the 
ſpring, yields an odorous, yellow 
juice; which, ſlowly exſiccated, 
proves an elegant gummy reſin, very 
rich in the virtues of the angelica. 
On drying the root, this 3 con- 
cretes into diſtinct moleculæ, which 
on cutting it longitudinally, appear 
diſtributed in little veins; in this 
ſtate, they are extracted by pure ſpi- 
rit, but not by watery liquors. 
Angelica is one of the moſt ele- 
nt aromatics of European growth, 
though little regarded in the preſent 
practice. The root, which is the 
moſt efficacious part, is uſed in the 
aromatic tincture. The ſtalks make 
an agreeable ſweetmeat. 
| Beſides the angelica archangelica, 
or garden-angelica, as it is common- 
ly called, the Edinburgh college ftill 
alſo give a place to the root of the 
angelica ſylveſtris, or wild angelica. 
But it ſeems to differ only from the 
former in being much weaker, and 
might we think with propriety be 
rejected. 


ANISUM [Lond. Ed.] Semen. 
Pimpinella aniſum Lin. 
Aniſe, the ſeed. | 
Aniſe is an annual umbelliferous 
plant, growing naturally in Crete, 
Syria, and other places of the eaſt. 
It is cultivated in ſome parts of 
France, Germany, and Spain, and 
may be raiſed alſo in England: the 
ſceds brought from Spain, which 
are ſmaller than the others, arc pre- 
ferred. | | 
Aniſeeds have an aromatic. ſmell, 
and a pleaſant warm taſte, accompa- 
nied with adegreeof ſweetneſs. Wa- 
ter extracts very little of their fla- 
your ; rectified ſpirit the whole. 
' Theſe ſeeds are in the number of 
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the four greater hot ſeeds: their 
principal uſe is in flatulent diſorders, 
and in the gripes to which young 
children are fubſect Frederic Hoff- 
man ftrougly recommends them in 
weakneſs of the ſtomach, diarrhceas, 
and for ſtrengthening the tone of 
the viſcera in general; and thinks 
they well deſerve the appellation gi- 
ven them by Helmont, inteſtinorum 
folamen. 
There were formerly ſeveral offi 
cinal preparations of theſe ſeeds, but 
the only one now retained is an eſ- 


ſential oil. 


ANTIMONIUM [ Lozd. Ed.] 

Stibium froe antimonium ſulphura- 
tum, 

Antimony. 

Antimony is a ponderous brittle 
mineral, compoſed of long ſhining 
ſtreaks like needles, intermingled 


' with a dark lead-coloured ſubſtance 


of no manifeſt taſte or ſmell. There 
are ſeveral mines of it in Germany, 
Hungary, and France ; and ſome 
likewiſe in England. The Engliſh 
ſeems to be of all theſe the leaſt pro- 
per for medicinal uſe, as frequently 
containing a portion of lead. The 
ſubſtances found mixed with the fo- 
reign ſorts are generally of the un- 
fuſible ſtony kind, from which the 
antimony is melted out 1n veſſels, 
whoſe bottom is perforated with 


ſmall holes, and received in conical 


moulds: in theſe, the lighter and 
more droſſy matter ariſes to the ſur- 
face; whilſt the more pure and 
ponderous ſubſides to the bottom: 
hence the upper broad part of the 
loaves is conſiderably leſs pure than 
the lower. 

The goodneſs of antimony is 
judged of from its weight ; from the 
laaves not being ſpongy or blebby ; 
from the largeneſs of the ſtriæ; and 
from the antimony totally evapora- 
ting in a ſtrong fire. | 

Antimony was employed by the 
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ancients in collyria againſt inflam- 


mations of the eyes; and for ſtain- 
ing the eyebrows black. Its inter- 
nal uſe does not ſeem to have been 
eftabliſhed till towards the end: of 
the fifteenth century; and even at 
that time it was by many looked 
upon as poiſonous. But experience 
has now fully evinced, that pure an- 
timony, in its W ſtate, has no 
noxious quality, being often uſed, 
particularly in chrome eruptions; 
that ſome of the preparations of it 
are medicines of great efficacy; and 
that though many of them are moſt 
violently emetic and cathartic, yet 


even theſe, by a ſight alteration or 


addition, loſe their virulence, and 
become mild in their operation. 

This mineral appears from che- 
mical experiments to conſiſt of a 

metal, united with common ſulphur, 
and ſeparable in its metallic form by 
the ſame means by which other me- 
tallic bodies are extracted from their 
ores. 

The pure metal operates, in a 
very minute doſe, with extreme ve- 
hemence, as a purgative and eme- 
tic : when combined with ſulphur, 
as in the crude mineral, its power 
is reſtrained : diveſted of the in- 
flammable principle which it has in 
common with all perfectly metallic 
bodies, it becomes an indolent calx. 

Antimony is at preſent the baſis 
of many officinal preparations, af- 
terwards to be treated of. But be- 
ſides thoſe ſtill retained, many others 
have been formerly in uſe, and are 
fill employed by different practi- 
tioners. We ſhall here therefore 


fubjoin a table drawn up by Dr 
Black. exhibiting a diſtin& view of 


the whole that were formerly in 
uſe. It may be proper, however, to 
obſerve, that the names uſed in this 
table refer not to the preſent edi- 


tion of the London Pharmacopoeia, 


but to that of 1746. 


Part TE 
Dr Black's Tanre of the Pxzr as 


RATIONS Of ANTIMONY. ; 


The Preparations of Antimony are 
obtained either from the orude an- 
timony, or from the pure metallis 

part of it called regulus.. 


From Crups ANTIMONY. 
I. By ſimple pulveriſation. 


Antimonium præparatum. Ed. et Lond. | 
II. By the action of heat and air. 
Flores antimov1i, ſine a ldito. 
Vitrum antimomi. Ed. et Loud, 
Vitrum antimonii ceratum. Ed. 


III. By the action of fixed alkalis. 
1. Joined with it by fuſion. Hx⸗ 


rass of antimony. 
Hepar amim mitiſſimus, v.1g6 
Regulus antim medicinalis. 
Hepar fur the Kermes mineral of 
Geoffroy. 
Hepar for the cinQura antimoui. Lond. 


2. Acting upon it in the form of | 


watery ſolution, 
Kermes mincralis. | 
Sulphur antim. præcipitatum. Ed. 
et Lord. 
Vulgo ſuiphir auratum antimonii. 
IV. By melting or deflagrating it 
with nitre, which produces either 
crect or calces of antim. 
Crocus antim. mitiſſimus, vulgo 
Reguius antim. medicinalis. 
Crocus antimonii mitior. 
Crocus antimonii, Lond | 
Crocus ant'monii, vulgo crocus metal» 
lorum. Ed. 
Crocus antimonii lotus. Lond. 
Antimon. emeticum mitius. 
Boerh. | 
Calx antimonii nitrata, Ed. Vulgo 
James's powder. 
Calx antimonit. Lond. Vulgo antim. 
diaphoreticum. : 


V. By the action of acids. 


Antimon. vitriolatum Klaunig. 
Antimon. catharticum. Wilſon. 
Cauſticum antimonial-, vulgo Butyrum 
Anutim. Ed. 
Cauſticum antimoniale. Lond. 
Mercurius vitæ, ſive pulvis Alga- 
rotti. 
Bezoardicum minerale. 
Floris antim. cum fale ammonio co. 
Tartarus antimonialis, vulgo eme- 
ticus. Ed. et 
TLartarus emeticus. Lond. 
vinum antimoniale. Ed. et Lond. 
Vinum e tat tare ant imoniali. Ed. 


3 From 
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FrRoM THE REGULUS. 

This metal ſeparated from the ſul- 
phur by different proceſſes, is call- 
ed Regulus antimonii fimplex, Re- 

| gulus antimonii martialis, Regu 
lus jovialis, &c. From it were 
prepared, | = 

I. By the action of heat and air, 


Flores argen ei, five n antim. 
II. By the action of nitre, 
Ceruſſa antimonii. 
Stomachicum Poterii. 
Antihecticum Poterii. 
Cardiacuu Poterii. : 
| Preparations which have their name 
from antimony, but ſcarcely con- 


tain any of its metallic part. 
Cinnrabaris antimonii. Lond. 
Tinctura antimonii. Lond. 


In the various preparations of an- 


timony, the reguline part is either 
combined with an acid, or in a con- 
dition to be acted upon by acid in 
the ſtomach; and the general ef- 
fects of antimonials are, diaphoreſis, 
nauſea, full vomiting and purging, 
which perhaps may be beſt obtained 
by the forms. of prepared antimony 
and emetic tartar. Some allege that 
antimonials are of moſt uſe in fevers 
when they do not produce any ſen- 
ſible evacuation, as is ſaid to be 
the caſe ſometimes with James's 
powder. Some therefore prefer it 
in typhus, and emetic tartar in ſy- 
nochus, in which there is the ap- 
pearance at firſt of more activity in 
the ſyitem, and more apparent cauſe 
for evacuation. 


APIUM Gen.] Rad. fol. ſemen. 

Apium graveolens Lin. 

Smallage; the roots, leaves, and 
feeds. | 


This plant is larger than the gar- 


den parſley, of a darker green colour, 
and of a ftronger and more unplea- 


fant flavour, The' roots are in the 


number of the five called opening 
roots, and have been ſometimes pre- 
ſcribed as an ingredient in aperient 
apozems and diet-drinks; but are 
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at preſent diſregarded. The ſeeds 
of the plant are iuoderately aromatic, 
and were formerly uſed as carmina- 
tives; with which intention they 
are, doubtleſs, capable of doing ſer- 
vice, though the other warm ſeeds 


with which the ſhops are furniſhed 


render theſe unneceſſary. 


ARABICUM GUMMI, Vide 


Gummi ARaBICUmM. 


ARGENTUM [Lond.] 

Stlver. 1 2 

Silver is intitled to a place in the 
materia medica, only as being the 
baſis of different preparations; and 
of theſe, although ſeveral were for- 
merly in uſe, yet one only now re- 
tains a place either in the London 
or Edinburgh pharmacopœias. 

Abundance of virtues have indeed 
been attributed to crude filver by the 
Arabians, and by ſome alſo of later 


times, but on very little foundation. 


This metal, taken in its crude ſtate, 
has no effect in the body: combi» 
ned with a ſmall quantity of the ni- 
trous acid, it proves a powerful, 
though not always a ſafe, hydra» 
gogue; with a larger, a ſtrong cau - 
ſtic. The nitrous acid is the only 
one that perfectly diſſolves this me- 
tal: on adding to this ſolution a 
minute portion of marine acid, of 
ſubſtances containing it, the liquor 
turns milky, and the ſilver falls to 
the bottom in form of a white calx: 
hence we are furniſned with a me- 


thod of diſcovering marine falt in 


Waters. 


ARISTOLOCHIA [Ed.] Rad. 

Birthwort; the root. 

Three roots of this name were 
formerly directed for medicinal uſe, 
and have ſtill a place in fome phar- 
macopœꝛias. a 


(1) ArrsTeLOCHA LONGA Lin. 
Long Birthwort. 
TB This 
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This is a tuberous root, ſometimes 
about the ſize of the finger, ſome- 
times as thick as a man's arm, and a 
foot in length: it is nearly of an 


equal thickneſs all over, or a little 


thicker in the middle than at the 
ends: the outſide is of a browniſh 


colour; the inſide yellowiſh. 


(2) ArrsToLOCHlA ROTUNDA Tin. 
Round birthwort. | 
This has ſcarce any other viſible 


difference from the foregoing than 


its roundiſh ſhape. 


(3) ArrsTotocHlA TENUILS. 
Ariſtolochia clematis Lin. 

Slender birthwort. 

This is a long and ſlender root, 


rarely exceeding the thickneſs of a 
gooſe-quill, | 


| Theſe roots are the produce of 


Spain, Italy, and the ſouthern parts 


of France. Their ſmell is ſome- 
what aromatic; their taſte warm and 
bitteriſh. Authors in general repre- 
ſent them as extremely hot and pun- 
gent: ſome ſay they are the hotteſt 
of all the aromatic plants; but as 
uſually met with in the ſhops. they 
have no great pungency. The long 
and round ſorts, on being firſt chew- 
ed, ſcarce diſcover any taſte, but in 
a little time prove nauſeouſly bit- 
teriſh ; the long ſomewhat the leaſt 


fo. ihe other fort inſtantly fills 


the mouth with an aromatic bitter- 
neſs, which is not ungrateful. Their 
medical virtues are, to heat, ftimu- 
late, and promote the fluid ſecretions 
in general ; but they are principally 
celebrated in ſuppreſſions of female 
evacuations. Ihe doſe in ſubſtance 


is from a ſcruple to two drams. The 


long ſort is recommended externally 
for cleanſing and drying wounds and 
ulcers in cutaneous diſeales.— None 
of them, however, are now in ſo 
mich eſteem as formerly; and while 


all of them are baniſhed from the 


WE 
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E of the London col - 


ege, the ari/tolochia tenuis, is alone 
retained in that of Edinburgh. 


ARNICA [ Lond. Ed.] Herba, 
flos, radix. 

Arnica montana Lin. | 

German kopard's bane; the herb, 
flowers, and roots 

This article had formerly a place 
in our pharmacopœiĩas, under the title 
of Doronicam Germanicum. Then, 
however, it was little known or uſed ; 
and being juſtly conſidered as one ef 
the deliterious vegetables, it was re- 
jected: but it has again been intro- 
duced into the liſt both of the Lon- 
don and Edinburgh colleges, on the 
authority of freſh obſervations, par- 
ticularly of thoſe of Dr Collins of 
Vienna, who has lately publiſhed a 
Diſſertation on the Medical Virtues 
of the Arnica. | | 

This plant grows in different parts 
of Europe, particularly in Germany, 
It has an aerid bitter taſte, and when 
bruiſed, emits. a pungent odour, 
which excites ſneezing. On this 
account, the country people in ſome 
parts of Germany uſe it in ſnuff, and 
ſmoke it like tobacco. It was for- 
merly repreſented as a remedy of 
great efficacy againſt effuſions and 
fuffuſtons of blood, from falls, bruiſes, 
or the like; and it was then alſa 
mentioned as a remedy in jaundice, 
gouts nephritis, &c. but in theſe af- 

ections it is now very little, if at all, 
employed. 

Of late it has been principally re- 
commended in paralytic affections, 
and in caſes where a loſs or diminu- 
tion of ſenſe ariſes from an affection 
of the nerves, as in inſtances of 
amauroſis. In theſe, it has chiefly 
been. employed under the form of 
infuſion. From a dram to half an 
ounce of the flowers has been direct- 
ed to be infuſed in a-pint of boiling 
water, and taken in different doſes 
in the courſe of the day: ſometimes 
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it produces vomiting, ſometimes 


ſweating, ſometimes diureſis; but 
frequently its uſe is attended with ao 


ſenſible operation, unleſs it can be 


conſidered as ſuch, that in ſome caſes 
of paralyſis, the cure is faid to be 
preceded by a peculiar prickling, 
and by ſhooting pains in the affect- 
ed parts. > 
HhHeſides, being employed in para- 
Iytic affections, it has alſo been of 
late repreſented as a very powerful 
autiſpaſmodic; and it is ſaid to have 
been ſucceſsfully employed in fevers, 
particularly thoſe of the intermittent 
kind, and likewiſe in caſes of gan- 
grene. In thoſe diſeaſes it has been 


ſaid to prove as efficacious as the 


peruvjan bark, when employed under 
the form of a pretty ſtrong decoc- 
tion, taken in ſmall doſes frequently 
repeated, or under the form of an 
electuary with honey. 

But theſe alleged virtues of the 
arnica have not been confirmed by any 
trials made in Britain with which 
we are acquainted; and we are of 
opinion, that its real influence ſtill 
remains to be determined by future 
obſervations. It is, however, one 
of thoſe active ſubſtances from which 
ſomething may be expected. 


ARSENICUM. 

Arſenic. 
Arſenic is contained, in greater 
or leſs quantyy, in moſt kinds of 
ores, particularly in thoſe of tin and 
biſmuth, in the white pyrites, and 
in the mineral called cobalt. From 
this laſt, greateſt part of the arſenic 
brought to us is extracted by a kind 
of ſublimation: the arlenic ariſes at 
firft in the form of greyiſh meal; 
which, more carefully reſublimed, 
concretes into tranſparent maſſes, 
the 2h7/e arſenic of the ſhops. 

Arſenic ſublimed with one-tenth 
its weight of ſulphur, unites there- 
with into a bright yellow maſs, in 
ſome degree trauſpareut ; the com- 
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mon yellow arſenic. On doubling 
the quantity of ſulphur, the com- 
pound proves more opaque and com- 
pact; of a deep red colour, reſem- 
bling that of cinnabar, but with this 
difterence, that it loſcs of its beauty 
upon being reduced into powder, 
whilft that of cinnabar is improved 
by this means: this is the common 
red arſenic. By varying the pro- 
portions of arſenic and ſulphur, 
ſublimates may be obtained of 2 
oo variety of ſhades of yellow and 
red. 


Natural mixtures of arſenic and 
ſulphur, reſembling the foregoing 
preparations, are not unfrequently 
met with in the earth. The foſſil 
red arſenic is the ſandaracha of the 
Greeks, the realgar and re/igal of 
the Arabians. Both the red and 
yellow, when of a imooth uniform 
texture, are named zarnichs; and 
when compoſed of {mall ſcales or 
leaves, auripigmenta. or orpiments : 
the laſt are the only ſubſtances to 
which the Greeks gave the name 
Hporevinavs That the zarnichs and or- 
piments really contain arſenic (con- 
trary to the opinion of ſome late 
writers) is evident from ſundry ex- 
periments, whereby a perfect arſe · 
nic, and in conſiderable quantity, is 
obtainable from them. Ihe compi- 
lers of a former edition of the Edin- 
burgh Diſpenſatory therefore very 
juſtly gave ſandaracha Græcorum as 
a ſynonymon to red arſenic; and au- 
ripigmentum to the yellow. | 

he pure or white arſenic has a 
penetrating corroſive taſte ; and ta- 
ken into the body to the extent even 
of only a few grains, it proves a moſt 
violent poiſon. Beſides the effects 
which it has in common with other 
corroſives, it remarkably inflames 
the coats of the ſtomach, occaſions 
a ſwelling and ſphacelation of the 
whole body, and a ſudden putrefac- 
tion after death, particularly, as 4s 
ſaid, of the genitals in men. Where 
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che quantity is fo very ſmall as not 
to prove fatal, tremors. palſies, and 
lingering hecties ſucceed. The re- 
medies recommended for counter 
acting the effects of this poiſon are, 
milk and oily liquors immediately 
and liberally drank. 
Some recommend acids, particu- 
larly vinegar, as antidotes againſt this 
poiſon. Others recommend a wa- 
ery ſoluti:n of calcareous or alka- 
line hepar ſulphuris, which is found 
to combine with ar ſenic. and deſtroys 
moſt of its properties. It is ſaid to 
be better from a little iron in the ſo- 
lution. The dry hepar may alſo be 
made into pills, and warm water 
drank above them. 
Notwithſtanding, however, the 
very violent effects of arſenic, it has 
been employed in the cure of diſ- 
eaſes, both as applied externally and 
as taken internally. Externally, 
white arſenic has been chiefly em- 
ployed in caſes of cancer; and as 
uſed in this way, it is ſuppoſed that 
its good effects depend on its acting 
as a peculiar corroſive: and it 1s 
imagined, that arſenic is the baſis of 
2 remedy long celebrated in cancer, 
which, however, 1s {till kept a ſecret 
by a family of the name of Plunket 
in Ireland. According to the beſt 
conjectures, their application conſiſts 
of the powder of ſome vegetables, 
particulary the ranunculus flammeus 
and cotula fœtida, with a conſider- 
able proportion of arſenic and flower 
of ſulphur intimately mixed toge- 
ther. This powder, made into a 
paſte with the white of an egg, is 
applied to the cancerous part which 
it is intended to corrode; and being 
caveredwith a piece of thin bladder, 
ſmeared alſo with the white of an 
egg, it is ſuffered to lie on from 
twenty-four to forty- eight hours; 
and afterwards the eſchar is to be 
treated with ſoftening digeſtive, as 
in other Caſes, ana application, 
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whether it be preciſely the ſame with 
Plunket's remedy or not, and like- 
wiſe arſenic in mere ſimple forms, 
have in ſome inſtances been produc- 
tive of good effects. It is indeed a 
powerful eſcharotic, occaſioning a- 
cute pain; but it has the peculiar 
excellence of not extending its ope- 
ration laterally. But if in ſome caſes 
it has been beneficial, in others it 
muſt be allowed it does harm. While 
it has occaſioned very conſiderable 
pain, it has given the parts no diſ- 


poſition to heal, the progreſs of the 


ulceration being even more rapid than 
before. 

White arſenic has alſo been re- 
commended as a remedy for cancer 
when taken internally. With this 
intention, four grains of arſenic, of a 
clear white ſhining appearance, and 
in {mall cryſtals, is directed to be 
diſſolved in a pint of diſtilled water; 
and of this ſolution the patient is to 
take a table ſpoonful, with an equal 
quantity of milk and a little ſyrup of 
white popies, every morning fall ing, 
taking care to taſte nothing for an 
hour after it. After this has been 
continued for about eight days, the 
1 is to be encreaſed, and the 

oſes more frequently repeated, till 
the ſolution be taken by an adult to 
the extent of fix table ſpoonfuls in 
the courſe of a day. Mr Le Febure, 
wizo is, we believe, the introducer of 
this practice, affirms that he has uſed 
it in more than two hundred inſtan- 
ces without any bad effect, and 
with evident proofs of its efficacy. 
But when employed by others, it 
has by no means been found equally 
efficacious; and indeed it is very 
d ubtful to what degree arſenic can 
be diſſolved in ſimple water. 
1 Arſenic, in ſubſtance, to the ex- 
tent of an eight of a grain for a doſe, 
combined with a little of the flowers 
of ju phur, has been ſaid to be em- 
ploy ed n in ſome very ob- 
: ſtinate 
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ſtinate caſes -oF>ctttaneous diſeaſes, 
and with tlie beſt effect. But of 
this we have no experience. d 
Of all the diſeaſes in which white 
arſenic has been uſed internally, 
there is no one in which it has been 
ſo frequently and ſo ſucceſsfully em- 
ployed as in the cure of intermittent 
fevers. - It has long been ufed in 
Lincolnſhire, and ſome other of the 
fenny countries, under the name of 
the arſenic drop, prepared in diffe- 
rent ways: And it is conjectured, 
that an article, which has had a very 
extenſive dale, under the title of the 
taſteleſs ague-drop, the form of pre- 
paring which, however, is ſtill kept 
a ſecret, is nothing elſe but a ſolu- 
tion of arſenic. But whether this 
be the caſe or not, we have now 
the moſt ſatisfactory information 
concerning this article, in the Me. 
dical Reports of the effects of Ar- 
fenic in the cure of Agues, Remit- 
ting Fevers, and Periodic Headachs, 
by Dr Fowler of -tafford. He di- 


rects, that ſixty-four grains of arſe- 


nic, reduced to a very fine powder, 
and mixed with as much fixed vege- 
table alkaline ſalt, ſhould be added 
to half a pound of diſtilled water, in 
a florence flaſk; that it ſhould then 
be placed in a fand heat, and gently 
boiled till the arſenic be completely 
diſſolved; that after the ſolution is 
cold, half an ounce of compound 
ſpirit of lavender be added to it, and 
as much diſtilled water as to make 
the whole ſolution amount to a 
pound. This ſolution is taken in 
doſes, regulated according to the 
age, ſtrength, and other circum- 
ſtances of the patient, from two to 
tw 'elve drops, once, twice, or oftener 
in the courſe of the day. And in 
the diſeaſes mentioned above, parti- 
cularly in intermittents, it has been 
found to be a ſafe and very effica- 
cious remedy, both by Dr Fowler 
and by other practitioners: but in 
ſome inſtances, even when Siven in 
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very ſmall doſes, we have found it 
excite violent vomiting. But be- 
ſides this, it has alſo been alleged 
by ſome that thoſe cured of inter- 
mittents by arfenic, are very liable to 
become phthiſical 

If arſenic ſhall ever be extcntively- 
employed internally, it will probably 
be molt certain and moſt ſafe in its 
operation when brought to the ſtate 
of a falt readily ſoluble in water. 
Mr Morveau tells us, that it may be 
brought to the ſtate of a true neu- 
tral falt in the following manner e 
Mix well together equal quantities of 
nitre and of pure white arfemc; put 
them into a retort, and diſtill at firit 
with a gentle heat, but afterwards 
with ſo ſtrong a heat as to redden 
the bottom of the retort. By this 
means the nitrous acid, united to the 
phiogiſton of the arſenic, will ariſe 
into the receiver, and the alkaline 
baſis of the nitre will unite with 
the acid of the arſenic, and will be 
found in the bottom of the retort in 
the form of a neutral ſalt, which may 
be obtained in the form of cryſtals 
of a priſmatic figure, by diflolving 
the neutral in diſtilled water, filter- 
ing the ſolution through paper, eva- 
porating and eryſtallizing. | 

We have been informed, that a 
very pure ſal arſenici, readily toluble 
in water, has been prepared by Mr 
Milner, profeilor of chemiſtry at 
Cambridge; and that it has been 
employed with great ſucceſs by ſe- 
veral practitionere in that neigh- 
bourhood. But with the proceſs 
which he follows, we are unacquaint- 
ed. Upon the whole, there is rea- 
{on to believe that this active article 
may be employed with ſafety and 
advantage: and although it does not 
now ſtand in the lift either of the 
London or Edinburgh Colleges, yet 
it ſeems to be better intitled to a 
place than many articles which have 
been introdueed and retained. 

The red and yellow arſenics, both 
14 natire 
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native and factitious, have little taſte, 
and are much leſs virulent in their 
effects than the foregoing. Sulphur, 
which reſtrains the power of mercury 
and the antimonial metal, remarka- 
bly abates the virulence of this poi- 
ſonous mineral alſo. Such of Ke 
ſubſtances as participate more large- 
ly of ſulphur, ſeem to be almoſt in- 
nocent : the factitious red arſenic, 
and the native orpiments, have been 
given to dogs in conſiderable quanri- 
ty, without their being productive of 
any apparent ill conſequences, 


ARTEMISIA C Ed.] Folia. 
Artemiſia vulgaris Lin. 
Mugwort; the leaves. 

This plant grows plentifully in 
fields, hedges, and waſte places, 
throughout England; and flowers 
in June. In appearance it ſome- 
what reſembles the common worm- 


wood: the difference moſt obvious 


to the eye is in the flowerÞ thoſe 
of wormwood hanging downwards, 
whilſt the flowers of mugwort ſtand 


ere. 


The leaves of this plant have a 
light aromatic ſmell, and an herba- 
ceous bitteriſh taſte. They were 
formerly celebrated as uterine and 
antihyſteric: an infuſion of them is 
ſometimes drank, either alone or in 


conjunction with other ſubſtances, 


in ſuppreſſion of the menſtrual eva- 
ons This medicine 18 certainly 

a very mild one, and conſiderably 
leſs hot than moſt others to which 


theſe virtues are attributed: in ſome 


parts of this kingdom, mugwort is 


of common uſe as a pot- herb. It is 


now, however, very little employed 


in medicine; and it is probably with 


propriety that the London College 


have rejected it from their Pharma- 


copœia. 


ARTHANITA Radix. 
2 [yelangner Europaum Lin. 
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Sowbread; the root. 

This plant is met with in the gar- 
dens of the curious. The root has, 
when freſh, an extremely acrimonia 
ous burning taſte, which it almoſt 
entirely loſes on being dried. It is 
recommended as an errhine ; in ca- 
taplaſms for ſcirrhous and ſcrophu- 
lous tumors; and internally as a 
cathartic, detergent, and aperient ; 
it operates very ſlowly, but with 
great virulence, inflaming the fauces 
and inteſtines. 


ARUM [ Lord. Ea. 7 Radix. 

Arum maculatum Lin. 

Wake- robin; the root. 

This plant grows wild under 
hedges, and by the ſides of banks, 
ig melt parts of England. lt ſends 
forth in March three or four trian- 
gular leaves, which are followed by 
a naked ftalk, bearing a purpliſh pi- 
ſtil incloſed i in a long ſheath : this 
is ſucceeded in July by a bunch of 
reddiſh berries. In ſome plants, the 
leaves axe ſpotted with black, in 


-others with white ſpots, and in 


others not ſpotted at all: the black 
ſpotted ſort is ſuppoſed to be the 
moſt efficacious. 

All the parts of arum, particu» 
larly the root, have an extremely 
pungent, acrimonious taſte ; if the 
root be but lightly chewed, it con- 
tinues to burn and vellicate the 
tongue for ſome hours, occaſioning 
at the ſame time a conſiderable thirſt; 
theſe ſymptoms are alleviated by 


butter-milk or oily liquors. Dried 


and kept for ſome time it loſes much 
of its acrimony, and becomes at 
length an almoſt inſipid farinaceous 
ſubtance. 

'The root is a powerful ſtimulant 
and attenuant. It is reckoned a 
medicine of great efficacy in ſome 
cachectic and chlorotic caſes, in 
weakneſs of the ſtomach occaſioned 


by 
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by a load of viſcid phlegm. Great 


benefit has been obtained from it in 
rheumatic pains,' particularly thoſe 


of the füt kind, and which were 


ſeated deep. In theſe caſes it may 
be given from ten grains to a ſeru- 
ple of the freſh root twice or thrice 
a-day, made into a bolus or emulſion 
win unctuous and mucilag 


ey, and prevent its making any pain- 
ful impreſſion on the tongue. It 
generally excites a ſlight tingling 
Ealior through the whole habit, 
and, when the patient is kept warm 
in bed, produces a copious ſweat. 
Ihe arum was formerly an ingre- 
dient in an officinal preparation, the 
compound powder; but in that form 
its virtues are very precarious. 
Some recommended a tincture of it 
drawn with wine; but neither wine, 
water, nor ſpirits, extract its vir- 


rues. I 


ASAFOETIDA [Lond. Ed.] 
Gummi r. ina. | 
 Ferula aſafetida Lin. 

Aſafœtida; the gum-reſin. 

This is the concrete juice of a 
large umbelliferous plant growing 
in Perſia. Till very lately it was 
not to be met with even in our hot- 
houſes; but by the induſtry of the 
late Dr Hope, it is now growing in 
the botanical garden at Edinburgh, 
and in ſome other places: and it is 
found, that it not only bears the 
viciſſitudes of our climate, even in 
the open air, but that the plant is 
here ſtrongly impregnated with its 
peculiar juice. . 

This juice exudes, from wounds 
made in the root of the plant, li- 
quid, and white like milk: on being 
expoſed to the air, it turns of a 
browniſh colour, and gradually ac- 
quires different degrees of conſiſt- 
ency. 
irregular maſſes, compoſed of vari- 
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ſtances, which cover its pungen- 


ſecretions in either ſex. 


It is brought to us in large 
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ous little ſhining. lumps or grains: 
which are partly of a whitiſh co- 
lour, partly reddiſh, and partly of a 
violent hue Thoſe maſles are ac- 
counted the beſt which are clear, of 
a pale reddiſh colour, and variegated 
with a great number of elegant white 
r 

This drug has a ſtrong fetid ſmell, 
ſomewhat like that of garlick; and 
a bitter, acrid, biting taſte. It loſes 
with age of its ſmell and ſtrength, 
a circumſtance to be particularly re- 
garded in its exhibition. It con- 


ſiſts of about one third part of pure 


reſin and two-thirds of gummy mat- 
ter; the former ſoluble: in rectified 
ſpirit, - the other in water. Proof- 
ſpirit diſſolves almoſt the whole into 
a turbid liquor; the tincture in rec- 
tified ſpirit is tranſparent. . 

Aſafœtida is the ſtrongeſt of the 
fetid gums, and of frequent uſe in 
hyſteric and different kinds of ner- 
vous complaints. It is likewiſe of 
conſiderable efficacy in flatulent co- 
lics; and for promoting all the fluid 
x The an- 
cients attributed to this medicine 
many other virtues, which are at 
preſent not expected from it. 

This gummy-reſin is an ingredi- 
ent in the officinal gum- pills, fetid 
tincture, tincture of ſoot, and fetid 
volatile ſpir it. | 


ASARDM [Lond. Ed.] Folium. 

Aſarum Europæum Lin. 

Aſarabacca; the leaves. 

Aſarum is a very low plant, grow. 
ing naturally in France, Italy, and 
other warm countries. It grows 


readily in our gardens; and although 


the dried roots have been generally 
brought from the Levant, thoſe of 
our own growth do not ſeem to be 
weaker. 

Both the roots and leaves have a 
nauſeous, bitter, acrimomous, hot 
taſte ; their ſmell is ſtrong, and not 
EY very 
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very diſagreeable. Given in ſub- 
ſtance from half a dram to a dram, 
they evacuate powerfully both up- 
wards and downwards. It is ſaid, 
that tinctures made in ſpirituous 
menſtrua, poſſeſs both the emetic 
and cathartic virtues of the plant: 
that the extract obtained by laſpit. 
ſating theſe tinctures, acts only by 
yomiting, and with great mildneſs: 
that an infuſion in water proves ca- 
thartic, rarely emetic: that aqueous 
decoctions made by long boiling, 
and the watery extract, have no pur: 
gative or emetic quality, but prove 
good diaphoretics, . diuretics, and 
8 | 135 
The principal ufe of this plant 
among us is as a ſternutatory. The 
root of aſarum is perhaps the 
ſtrongeſt of all the vegetable er- 
rhines, white hellebore itſelf not 
excepted. Snuffed up the noſe, in 
the quantity of a grain or two, it 
occaſions a large evacuation of mu- 


- cus, and raiſes a plentiful ſpitting. 


The leaves are conſiderably milder, 
and may be. uſed, to the quantity of 
three, four, or five grains. Geof- 
froy relates, that after. ſnuffing up a 
doſe of this errhine at night, he has 
frequently obſerved the diſcharge 


from the noſe to continue for three 


days together; and that he has 
known a paralyſis of the mouth and 
tongue cured by one doſe. He re- 
commends this medicine in ſtubborn 
diſorders . of the head, proceeding 
from viſcid tenacious matter, in pal- 
ies, and in ſoporific diſtempers. 
- The leaves are the principal ingre- 
dient in the pulvis fiernutatorius, or 
pulvis aſari compohitus, as it is now 
termed, of the ſhops. 


ASPARAGUS {| Ros.] Radix, 
Furiones. 

 Ajparagus officinalis Lin. 

Aſparagus ; the root and top. 

This plant 1s cultivated in gar- 
dens for culinary, uſe, The roots 
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have a bitteriſh mucilaginons taſte, 
inclining to ſweetneſs, the fruit has 
much the ſame kind of taſte; the 
young ſhoots are more agreeable 
than either. Aſparagus promotes 
appetite, but affords little nouriſh- 
ment. it gives a ſtrong ill ſmell to 
the urine in a little time after eat- 
ing it, and for thas reaſon chiefly is 
ſuppoled to be diuretic : it is likes 


viſe eſteemed aperient and deobs 
ſtruent; the root as one of the five 


called opening roots. Some ſuppoſe 
the ſhoots to be moſt efficacious; 
others the root; and others the bark 
the root. Aſparagus appears 
from experience to contribute very 
little either to the exciting of urine 


when ſupprelied, or increaſing its 


diſcharge; and in caſes where aperi- 
ent medicines generally do —_— 
this has little or no effect. 


ATRIPLEx FOE TIDA C243 
Herba. 
 Chenspodium vuluaria Lin. 
Stinking orach ; the leaves. 
This is a low plant, ſprinkled all 
over with a kind of vhitiſn clammy 
meal: it grows about dunghilis, 
and other waſte places. The leaves 
have a ſtrong fetid ſmell, with which 
the hand, by a light touch, becomes 
{o impregnated as not to be eaſily 
freed from it. Its ſmell has gained it 
the character of an excellent anti- 
hyſteric; and this is the only uſe it 
is applied to. Tournefort recom- 
. a ſpirituous tincture, others a 
decoction in water, and others a con- 
ſerve of the leaves, as of wonderful 
efficacy in uterine diſorders; but in 
the preſent practice it is little em- 
ployed. 


AVENA [Lond.] Semen. 
Avena ſativa Lin, 

'The oat ; ; its feed. 

This grain is an article rather of 
food than of medicine. It is ſuffi- 
Gow nutritive and eaſy of dige- 

| ſtion. 


* 
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ſtion. The gruels made from it have 
likewiſe a kind of ſoft mucilaginous 
quality; by which they obtund acri- 
monious humours, and prove uſeful 
in inflammatory diſorders, coughs, 
hoarſeneſs, roughneſs, and exulce- 
rations of the fauces. They are by 
no means an unpleaſant, and at the 
ſame time a gently nutritive drink, 
in fcbrile diſeaſes in general. 


AURANTIUM HISPALEN- 
SE [Lond. Ed.] Folium, flos, fruc- 
tus ſuccus, et cortex exterior. 

Citrus aurantium Lin, | 

Seville orange; the leaf, flower, 
juice of the fruit, and its outer rind. 
The orange is a beautiful ever- 
green tree, or rather ſhrub: it is a 
native of the warmer climates, and 
does not eaſily bear the winters of 
this. 

The flowers are highly odorife- 
rous, and have been for ſome time 
paſt of great eſteem as a perfume : 
their taſte is ſomewhat warm, ac- 
companicd with a degree of bitter- 
neſs. They yield their flavour by 
infuſion to rectiſied ſpirit, and in di- 
ſtillation both to ſpirit and water; 
the bitter matter is diſſolved by wa- 
ter, and, on evaporating the decoc- 
tion, remains entire in the extract. 
An dil diſtilled from theſe flowers is 
brought from Italy under the name 
of oleum or eſſentia neroli. 


Orange flowers were at one time 


ſaid to be an uſeful remedy in con- 
vulfive and epileptic caſes ; but ex- 
perience has not confirmed the vir- 
tues attributed-to them. [he leaves 
of the orange have alſo been recom- 
mended for the ſame purpoſe, but 
tave by no.means anſwered the ex- 
pectations entertained by ſome. 


Ihe outer yellow rind of the fruit 


is a grateful aromatic bitter; and 
proves an excellent ſtomachic and 
carminative, promoting appetite, 
warming the habit, and ſtrengthen- 
ing the tone of the viſcera, Orange 
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peel appears to be very vonſiderablyx 


warmer than tbat of lemons, and to 
abound more with eſſential oil: to 
this circumſtance therefore due re- 
gard ought to be had in the uſe of 
theſe medicines. The flavour of the 
firit is likewiſe ſuppoſed to be leſs 
E than that of the other: 

ence the London college employ 
orange- peel in the ſpirituous bitter 
tincture which is defigned for keep» 


ing; whilit in the bitter watery in- 


fuſion, lemon- peel is preferred. A 
ſyrup and diſtilled water are for the 
ſame reaſon prepared from the rind 
of oranges in preference to that of 
lemons. 29:58 e 
The outer rind of the orange is 
the baſis of a conſerve both in the 
Edinburgh and London pharmaco- 
pœias; and this is perhaps one of 
the moſt elegant and convenient 
forms for exhibiting it. | : 
The juice of oranges is a grates 
ful acid liquor, of confiderable uſe in 
febrile or inflammatory diftempersy 
for allaying heat, abating exorbitant 


commotions of the blood, quenching 


thirit, and promoting the ſalutary 
excretions: it is likewiſe of uſe in 
genuine {corbutus, or fea-ſcurvy.—» 
Although the Seville, or birten- 
orange as it is called, has alone a 


place in our pharmacopœias, yet the 


juice of the China, or ſweet · orange, 
is much more employed. It is more 
mild, and leſs acid; and it is em- 
ployed in its moſt fſimpie ſtate with 
great advantage, both as a codling 
medicine, and as an uſeful antiſeptic 


in fevers of the worſt kinds, as well 


as in many other acute diſeaſes, bes 
ing highly beneficial as alleviating 


AURANTIA CURASLA- 
VENSIA. 

Curaſſao oranges. 

Theſe are the ſmall young fruit 
of the Seville orange dried. They 
are moderately warm bitteriſſi aro- 
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watics of a foyer * agrees 
able. 


AURUM brug 

Gold. 

This metal was dad into 
medicine by the Arabians, who 
eſteemed it one of the greateſt cor- 
dials and comforters of the nerves. 


From them Europe received it with- 


out any diminution of its character; 
in foreign pharmacopœias it is {till 
retained, and even mixed with the 
ingredients from which ſimple wa- 
ters are to be diſtilled. But no one, 


it is preſumed, at this time, expects 
any ſingular virtues from it, ſince 
it certainly is not alterable in the 
Mr Geoffroy, though 


human body. 
unwilling to reject it from the cor- 
dial preparations, honeſtly acknow- 
ledges, that he has no other reaſon 
for retaining it, than complaiſance 
to the Arabian ſchools. The che- 
mitts have endeavoured, by many 
elaborate proceſſes, to extract what 
they call a ſulphur or anima of gold: 

but no method is as yet known of 
ſeparating the component parts of 
this . all the tinctures of it, 
and aurum potabile, which have hi- 
therto appeared, are real ſolutions 
of it in aqua regia, diluted with ſpi- 
rit of wine or other liquors, and 
prove injurious to the body rather 
than beneficial. A place, however, 
is now given in ſome of the foreign 
pharmacopœias to the aurum flumi- 
nans; and it has of late been re- 
commended as a remedy in ſome 
convulſive diſeaſes, 3 in 
che chorea ſancti viti. 


BALSAMITA [Gen.] Felia. 
Tanacetum balſamita Lin. 
Coſtmary; the leaves. 

This was formerly a very com- 
mon garden plant, and of frequent 
uſe both for culinary and medicinal 
purpoſes: but it is at preſent very 


| * 9 for either; — it 
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ſhould ſeem, Frog its ſenſible quali- 
ties, to be equal or ſuperior, as a 
medicine, to ſome aromatic herbs 
which practice has retained. The 
leaves have a bitteriſh, warm, aroma- 
tic taſte ;. and a very pleaſant ſmell, 
approaching to that of mint or a mix- 
ture of mint and maudlin. Water 
elevates their flavour in diſtillation; 
and rectified ſpirit extracts it by in- 
fuſion. It has been recommended 
in hyſterical affections; and by 
ſome it has been ſuppoſed to be 
very powerful in correcting the in- 
fluence of opium. The leaves ſhould 
be collected in the month of July or 
Auguff. 


BALS AMUM CANADEN SE 
[ Lond. Ed.] | 

Pinus balſamea Lin. 

Canada balſam. 

The Canada balſam is a ein 
rent reſinous juice, of a light amber 
colour, and pretty firut conſiſtence, 
which is brought tothis country from 
Canada in North America. It may 
he conſidered as one of the pureſt of 
the turpentines; and like theſe it is 
alſo the product of a ſpecies of fir. 
It has a very agreeable ſmell, and a 
warm pungent taſte. Hitherto it 
has been but little employed in 
medicine; but is conſidered by ſome 
as capable of anſwering every pur- 
pole for which the next article is 
employed. | 


BALSAMUM COPAIVA 
L Lond. Ed.] | 

Copaifera balſamum Lin. 

Balſam of Copaiva. 

The tree which produces this bal- 
fam is a native of the Spaniſh Weſt 
India iſlands, and of ſome parts of 
the continent of South America. It 
grows to a large ſize, and the balſa- 
mum Copaiva flows under the form 
of a reſinous juice, from inciſions 
made in the trunk. 

.T he juice is clear and tranſpa- 

rent, 
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rent, of a whitiſh or pale yellowiſh 


colour, an agreeable ſmell, and a 
bitteriſh pungent taſte. It is uſually 
about the conſiſtence of oil, or a 


little thicker: when long kept, it 


becomes nearly as thick as honey, 
retaining its clearneſs ; but has not 
been obſerved to grow dry or ſolid, 
as moſt of the other reſinous juices 
do We ſometimes meet with a thiek 


| ſort of balſam of Copaiva, which 


is not at all tranſparent, or much lefs 
ſo than the foregoing, and generally 
has a portion of turbid watery li- 
quor at the bottom. This ſort is 


probably either adulterated by the 


mixture of other ſubſtances, or has 
been extracted by coction from the 
bark and branches of the tree: its 
ſmell and taſte are much leſs pleaſant 
than thoſe of the genuine balſam. 

Pure balſam of Copaiva diſſolves 
entirely in rectified fpirit, eſpecially 
if the menſtruum be previoutly alka- 
lized : the ſolution has a very fra- 

ant ſmell, Diſtilled with water, 
it yields a large quantity of a limpid 
eſſential oil; and in a ſtrong heat, 
without addition, a blue oil. 

The balſam of Copaiva is an uſe- 
ful corroborating detergent medi- 
cine, accompanied with a degree of 


irritation. It ſtrengthens the ner- 
vous ſyſtem, tends to looſen the bel- 


ly, in large doſes proves purgative, 
promotes urine, and cleanſes and 
heals exulcerations in the urinary 
paſſages, which it is ſuppoſed to per- 
form more effectually than any of 
the other balſams. Fuller obſerves, 
that it gives the urine an intenſely 
bitter taſte, but not a violet ſmell 
as the turpentines do. 

This balſam has been principally 
celebrated in gleets and the fluor 
albus, and externally as à vulnerary. 
The author above mentioned, re- 


commends it likewiſe in dyſenteries, 


in ſcorbutic cachexies, in diſeaſes of 
the breaſt and lungs, and in an acri- 
monous or putreſcent {tate of the 
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dangerous coughs, which manifeſtly 
threatened a conſumption, cured by 
the uſe of this balſam alone; and 
that, notwithſtanding its being hot 
and bitter, it has good effects even in 
hectic caſes. Moſt phyſicians ſeem 
now, however, to conſider balſams 
and reſins too ſtimulant to be ven- 
tured on in phthifical affections, 
The doſe of this medicine rarely 
exceeds twenty or thirty drops, tho?® 
fome direct ſixty or more. It may 
be conveniently taken in the form 
of an elæofaccharum, or in that of 
an emulſion, into which it may be 
reduced by triturating it with al- 
monds, or rather with a thick muci- 
lage of gum-· arabic, till they are well 
incorporated, and then gradually 
adding a proper quantity of water. 


BALSAMUM GILEADENSE 
LEd.} | 
Amyris Gileadenſis Lin. 
Balſam of Gilead. 2 of 


This article, which has alſo had 
the name of Balſamum Judaiacum, 
Syriacum, e Mecca Opobalſamum, 
&c. is a reſinous juice, obtained 
from an ever-green tree, growing 
ſpontaneoufly, particularty near to 
Mecca, on the Aſiatic fide of the 
Red Sea. The beſt ſort of it is a 
ſpontaneous exudation from the tree; 
and is held in ſo high eſteem by the 
Turks, who are in poſſeſſion of the 


country where it is produced, that 


it is rarely, if ever, to be met with ge- 
nuine among us. From the high price 
ſet upon it, many adulterations are 
practiſed. The true opobalſamum, 
according to Alpinus, is at firſt 


' turbid and white, of a very ftrong 


pungent ſmell, like that of turpen- 
tine, but much ſweeter; and of a 
bitter, acrid, aſtringent taſte: upon 
being kept for ſome time, it becomes 
thin, limpid, of a greeniſh hve, then 
of a gold yellow, and at length of 
the colour of honey. According 8 
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Dr Alſton, the ſureſt mark of its 
being pure and unadulterated is its 
Ipreading quickly on the ſurface of 
water when dropt into it. He tells 
us, that if a ſingle drop be let fall 
into a large ſaucer full of water, it 
will immediately ſpread over its ſur- 
face, and ſeem in a ſhort time to 
diſſolve or difappear; but in about 
the ſpace of ha'f an hour it becomes 
a tranſparent pellicle, covering the 
whole ſurface, and may be taken up 
with a pin. In this ſtate it has loſt 
both its fluidity and colour; it has 
become white and cohering, an has 
communicated its ſmell and taſte to 
the water It is however, he ob- 
ferves, rare to get it in a condition 
that bears this teſt. 

This balſam is in high eder a- 
mong the eaſtern nations, both as 
medicine and as an odoriferous Sip 
guent and coſmetic. It has been 
recommended in a variety of com- 
plaints ; but its great ſcarcity has 
prevented it from coming into uſe 
among us; and it is now in general 
believed that the Canada and Co- 
paiva balſams will anſwer every pur- 
poſe for which it can be employed. 


 BALSAMUM PERUVIA- 
NUM [ Lond. Ed.] 

Myroxylon peruiferum Lin. 

| Balſam of Peru. 

The common Peruvian balſam is 
faid to be extracted by coction in 
water, from an odoriferous ſhrub 
growing in Peru and the warmer 
| ae of America. This balſam, as 

rought to us, is nearly of the con- 


ſiſtence of thin honey, of a reddiſn 


brown colour, inclining to black, 
an agreeable aromatic ſmell, and a 
very hot biting taſte. Diftilled with 
water, it yields a ſmall quantity of 
a fragrant eſſential oil of a reddiſh 
colour; and in a ftrong fire, with- 
out addition; a yellowiſh red oil. 

Balſam of Peru is a very warm 
aromatic medicine, conſiderably hot - 
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ter and more acrid chan Copaiva. 
Its principal effects are, to warm the 
habit, to ſtrengthen the nervous ſy- 
ſtem, and attenuate viſcid humours. 
Hence - its uſe in ſome kinds of 
aſthmas, gonorrhœas, *dyſenteries, 
ſuppreſſions of the uterine diſcharges, 
and other diforders proceeding from 
a debility of the ſolids, or a ſluggiſh- 
neſs and inactivity of the juiees. It 
is alſo employed externally, for 
cleanſing and healing wounds and 
ulcers ; and ſometimes againſt N 
and rheumatic pains. 

This balſam does not unite with 
water, milk, expreſſed oils, animal 
fats, or wax: it may be mingled in 
the cold with this laſt, and likewiſe 


with the ſebaceous ſubſtance called 
expreſſed oil of mace; but if the 


mixture be aiterwards liquefied by 


heat, the balſam ſeparates and falls 


to the bottom It may be mixed 
with water into the form of an e- 


mulſion, after the ſame manner as 


the balſam of Copaiva. Alkaline 
lixivia diffolve great part of it; and 
rectified ſpirit the whole. 

It is an ingredient in ſeveral offi- 
cinal compoſitions; in ſome of 
which, as we ſhall afterwards: en- 
deavour to ſhow, it has rather a bad 
than a good effect. 

There is another fort of balſam 
of Peru, of a white colour, and con- 
ſiderably more fragrant than the 
former. This is very rarely brought 
to us. It is ſaid to be the produce 
of the ſame plant which yields the 
common or black balſam; and to 
exude from inciſions made in the 
trunk; while the former is alleged 
Beſitles 
the white, there is alſo“ a third kind, 
commonly called the red or wry. 
This is fappoſed to obtain a diffe- 
rent ſtate from the white, merely in 


conſequence of the treatment to 


which it is ſubjected after it is 
got from the tree. In its fra- 


grance it in ſome degree approaches 
to 


- 
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to the balſam of Gilead, held in ſo 
high efteem among the eaſtern na- 
tions; but it is very rarely in uſe in 
Britain, and almoſt never to be met 
with in our ſnops. 


BALSAMUM RAKASIRI 
[Brun } | 

With the hiftory of this balſam 
we are leſs acquainted than with 
that of any others. It is the pro- 
duct of an American tree yet un 
known to us; and it is ſuppoſed 
to be a ſpontaneous” exudation. If 
the accounts given of it by ſeveral 
writers, particularly by Mr Fermin 
in his Hiſtory of Surinam, are to be 
depended upon, it may be conſider- 
ed as one of the molt powerful and 
uſeful of the balſams yet diſco- 
vered. It is faid to poſſeſs all 
thoſe virtues which are attribu- 
ted to balſamum Copaiva, but in a 
much higher degree. It is repre- 


ſented as a moſt uſeful application, 


both in caſes of recent wounds and 
old ulcers; and it is held forth to 
be an infallible remedy, both for the 

norrhœa in men and fluor albus in 
women. Theſe accounts, however, 
are ſolely founded on the repreſen- 
tation of the Indians, who are alone 
in the habit ef uſing it; for hither- 
to it has been very little employed in 


Europe, and is very rarely to be met 


with. 


BALSAMUMTOLUTANUM 
F Lond. Ed.] | 

T oluiſera balſamum. 

Balſam of Tolu. 

This flows from a tree growing in 
Tolu, in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies ; 
from whence the balſam is brought 
to us in little gourd ſhells. It is of 
a yellowiſh brown colour, inclining 
to red ; in confiſtence thick and te- 
naceous : by age it grows hard and 
brittle, without ſuffering any great 
loſs of its more valuable parts. The 
imell of this balſam is extremely fra- 
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grant, ſomewhat reſembling that of 
lemons; its taſte warm and ſweetiſn, 
with little of the pungeney, and no- 
thing of the nauteous reliſh, which 


accompany the other balſams. It 


has the ſame general virtues with 
the foregoing; but is much milder, 
and for ſome purpoſes, particularly 
as a corroborant in gleets and ſemi- 
nal weakneſſes, is ſuppoſed to be. 


more efficacious. It is an ingredient 


in the Hrupus tolutanus, tinctura ta- 


lutana, and ſyrupus balſamicus. © 
 BARDANA [ Lond. Ed.] Ra- 


dix | 
Arctium lappa Lin. 
 Burdock ; the root. 
his is a common plant about 
way-lides, ſufficiently known' from 
its ſcaly heads, or burs, which ſtick 
to the clothes.— he ſeeds have a 


bitteriſh ſubacrid taſte: they are re- 


cammended as. very efficacious diu- 
retics, given either in the form of 
emulſion, or in powder, to the quan- 
tity of a dram — The roots taſte 
ſweetiſh, with a ſlight auſterity and 
bitteriſſineſs: they are eſteemed ape- 
rient, diureiic, and ſudorific z and 
ſaid to act without irritation, ſo as 
to be ſafely ventured upon in acute 


diſorders. Decoctions of them have 


of late been uſed in rheumatie, gou- 
ty, venereal, and other diſorders; 
and preferred by ſome to thoſe of 
ſarſaparilla. 


BARILLA DULend.] Natrum 
izupurum. 

Nat rum antignorum Lin. 

Barilla, or impure foſſil alkali. 

Barilla is a ſaline ſubſtance in a 
very impure ſtate, chiefly imported 
into Britain from the Mediterra- 
nean. Its great conſtituent is the 
foſſil alkali; and it is under that 
form alone that it is now employed 


in medicine, either by itſelf, or com- 


bined with other articles. Its me- 
dical virtues will therefore more pro · 


perly 
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perly fall to be mentioned under the 
title of Natron præparatum, the 
name now given by the London col- 
lege to the pure foſſil alkali, the ſal 
alkalinus fixus foſſilis of the Edin- 
burgh college, the ſal ſoda of ſome 


of the beſt foreign pharmacopœias. 


The barilla, or natron of the an- 
cients, has ſometimes been found 
native in the earth, particularly in 
Egypt near to Smyrna, and in other 
places of Aſia; it has alſo been 
found in ſome parts of Barbary, 
Hungary, and Ruſſia: But as now 
employed for the purpoſes of medi- 
cine and other arts, it is chiefly ob 
tained by artificially ſeparating it 
from thoſe ſubſtances which contain 
it. Our barilla is chiefly imported 
from Spain, where it is obtained by 


the calcination of vegetables, parti- 


cularly the kali, growing on the ſea 
ſhore. In Britain, much of it is 
obtained in a very impure ſtate, by 
the calcination of the different fuct, 
or ſea-weeds, growing on the rocks, 
and covered by the ſea water at every 
tide. And there can be no doubt 
that all theſe different vegetables de- 
rive it entirely from the ſea-falt. 
Many attempts have been made to 
obtain it immediately from ſea-falt : 
And although theſe have not been 
hitherto ſo ſucceſsful. as could have 
been wiſhed, yet it is to be hoped, 
that a proceſs will be diſcovered 


for obtaining it in an eaſy manner, 


and at a cheaper rate, than it 1s ei- 
ther at preſent imported from abroad 
er obtained at home. 


BDELLIUM [ Suec.] 

Bdellium ; gummi-refina. 

Bdellium is a gummy-refinous 
conerete juice brought from Arabia 
and the Eaſt-Indies, in glebes of dif- 
ferent figures and magnitudes, It 
1s of a dark reddiſh brown colour, 
and in appearance ſomewhat re- 
ſembles myrrh; upon cutting a 
piece, it looks ſomewhat tranſpa- 
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rent, and, as Geoffroy juſtly ob- 
ſerves, like glue It grows ſoft and 
tenaceous in the mouth. ſticks to the 
teeth, has a bitteriſh taſte, and not 
a diſagreeable ſmell. Bdellium is 
recommended as a ſudorific, diure- 
tic, and uterine; and in external 
applications for maturating tumours, 
&c. In the preſent practice, it is 
ſcareely made uſe of. And ac» 
cordingly it has now no place ei- 
ther in the London or Edinburgh 
Pharmacopœias; but it is ſtill re- 
tained in ſeveral of the lateſt fo- 
reign ones, and enters ſome of their 
plaſters, 


BECABUNGA [Lond. ] Herba. 
Veronica becabunga lin. 
Brooklime ; ; the herb. 

This is a low plant, common in 
little rivulets and ditches of ſtand- 
ing water. The leaves remain all 
the winter, but are in greateſt per- 
fection in the ſpring. Their pre. 
valling taſte is an herbaceous one, 
accompanied with a very light bit · 


.terneſs. 


Becabunga has been ſuppoſed to 
have a ſaponaceous detergent virtue, 
and to attenuate viſeid humours 
without pungency or irritation: 
hence it has been directed in the ſpe- 
cies of ſcurvy called hot, where the 
cochleariaæ, and other acrid anti- 
ſcorbutics, were ſuppoſed to be leſs 
proper. If any virtue 1s expected 
from becabunga, it ſhould be uſed 
as food. 5 


BELLADONA [Ed.] Folia. 

Arropa belladona Lin. 

Deadly nightſhade. 

The deadly nightſhade is a native 
of Britain, growing in many diffe- 
rent places, and in conſiderable a- 
bundance. It has long been confi- 
dered, which indeed may be inferred 
from the name, as one of the moſt 
deliterious of the vegetable narcotic 
poiſons. It has, however, for a 

con- 


9 


— 
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conſiderable number of years been 
employed in the practice of medi- 
cine, both externally and internally; 


and it has accordingly had a place 


in ſucceſſive editions of the Edin- 
burgh pharmacopœia. It is per- 
haps ſurpriſing that the London col- 
lege have not introduced into their 
liſt an article of great activity, 
which under prudent management 
may certainly be uſed with ſafety, 
and which at leaſt deſerves a trial in 
caſes otherwiſe deſperate. 


The belladona, taken internally, 


has been highly recommended in 


cancer by ſeveral writers, particular- 


ly by Dr Lambergen and Dr Munch, 
in treatiſes profeſſedlypubliſhed with 


the intention of recommending it. 


Beſides a very remarkable narcotic 
power, this vegetable poſſeſſes conſi 
derable influence in promoting all 
the excretions, particularly by ſweat, 
urine, and it is alſo ſaid by ſaliva. It 
has been employed under the form of 


infuſion, formed of the dried leaves, 


to the extent of a ſcruple in a conſi 
derable quantity of water, and ta- 
ken in the courſe of a day. But 
ſome imagine that it is much inju- 
red by the action of heat, and give 
it under the form of dry powder of 
the leaves. As thus employed, the 
doſe is limited to à few grains. 

Beſides cancer, ſcirrhus, and other 
obſtinate tumours, it has been ſaid 
alſo to be employed with ſucceſs in 
ſome caſes of melancholia, mania, 
and epilepſia. 


Externally, it has been applied 


to open cancers under the form of an 
infuſion of the dried leaves; and to 


occult ones, the recent leaves have 


been applied in ſubſtance. And 
there are well authenticated caſes on 
record of good effects being obtain- 
ed from it in both theſe ways. 
While therefore a place is given to 
it in liſts of the materia medica, it 
ought alſo, we think, to be the ba- 


ſis of officinal formulæ, under which 
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it might be employed with moſt ſafe · 
ty and advantage. 


BENZ OE Lond. Ed.] Ręſina. 

Styrax benzoe Dryand. | Lond. ] 

Terminalia benzoin Lin. [Ed.] 

Benzoine; the reſin. 

Benzoine is a concrete reſinous 
juice. It is brought from the Eaſt- 
Indies only; in large maſſes compo- 
ſed of white and light brown pieces, 
or yellowiſh ſpecks, breaking very 
eaſily betwixt the hands: ſuch as is 
whiteſt, and free from impurities, is 
moſt eſteemed. 

In moſt of the new foreign phar- 
macopœias benzoing is ſaid to be ob- 
tained from the croton benzoe of 
Linnæus: but when the laſt edi- 
tion of the Edinburgh pharmacos 
pœia was publiſhed, it was ſuppoſed 
to be the product of the terminalia 


benzoine, a tree unknown to Lin- 


nzus, but deſcribed in the Supple- 
ment to his works, publiſhed by his 
ſon. But fince that, Dr Dryander 
of London has deſcribed the tree 
producing it in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, and gives it the name 
of /tyrax be::288 It grows chiefly 
in the iſland of Sumatra. 

This reſin has very little taſte, im- 
preſſing only a light ſweetneſs on 
the tongue : its ſmell is extremely 
fragrant and agreeable, eſpecially 
when heated. Committed to the 
fire in proper veſſels, it yieids a con- 
ſiderable quantity of a white ſaline 


| concrete, called fowers, of an acidu- 


lous taſte and grateful odour, ſo- 
luble in rectified ſpirit, and, by the 
aſſiſtance of heat, in water. Of 
theſe we ſhall afterwards have occa- 
fion to treat. 

The principal ufe of benzome is 
in perfumes, and as a coſmetic : it 
is rarely met with in extemporaneous 
preſcription, and enters in ſubſtance 
only one officinal compoſition, the 
balſamum traumaticum, or tinctura 
benzocs compoſita, as it is now more 

pro- 
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properly ſtyled by the London col - 
lege, deſigned chiefly for external 


uſe. It ſhould nevertheleſs ſeem 
applicable to other purpoſes, and to 
have no ill title to the virtues of ſto- 


rax and balſam of Tolu, at leaſt in 


a ſubordinate degree. The flowers 


are recommended, in diſorders of the 


breafhz. and with this intention they 
are made an ingredient in the pare- 
gortc elixir, or camphorated tincture 
of opium. | 


_  BERBERIS[ Sxec.} Cortex, bac- 
carum ſuccu . ] 
Berberis vulgaris Lin. 
Barberry ; the bark and juice of 
the berries. - : 


The barberry is a ſmall tree, or 
rather a large buſh, covered with an 


aſh-coloured: bark, under which is 


contained another of a deep yellow: 
the berries are of an elegant red co- 
lour, and contain each two hard 
brown ſeeds. It grows wild on chal - 
ky hills in ſeveral parts of England; 


and is frequently planted in hedges 


and in gardens. . 

The out ward bark of the branches, 
and the leaves, has an aſtringent 
acid taſte; the inner yellow bark, a 
bitter one; this laſt is ſaid to be ſer- 


viceable in the jaundice; and by 
ſome, to be an uſeful purgative. 


The berries, which to the taſte 
are gratefully acid; and moderately 


reſtringent, have been given with 


good ſucceſs in bilious fluxes, and 


diſeaſes proceeding from heat, acr- 


mony, or thinneſs of the juices. A- 
mong the Egyptians, barberries are 
employed in fluxes and in ma- 
lignant fevers, for abating heat, 
quenching thirſt, raifing the ſtrength, 
and preventing putrefaction; the 
fruit is macerated for a diy and 
night, in about twelve times its quan- 
tity of water, with the addition of 


à little fennel ſeed, or the like, to 


prevent offence to the ſtomach ; the 


liquors. ſtrained off, and ſweetened 


Part, IT. 
with ſugar, or ſyrup of citrons, is 
given the patient liberally to drink, 
Proſper Alpinus (from whoſe trea- 
tile De medicina Egyptiorum this ac- 
count 18 extracted) informs us, that 
he took this medicine himſelf, with 
happy ſucceſs, in a peſtilential fever 
accompanied with an immoderate 
bilious diarrhea. 

The barberry, however, is now 


ſo little uſed for medical purpoſes 


in Britain, that it is rejected from 
the lift both of the I. ondon and E- 
dinburgh colleges. 


BETA [Gen.] Folium, radix. 

Beta vulgaris Lin. 

The white and red beet; the root 
and leaves. 

Theſe plants are cultivated in 
gardens chiefly for culinary uſe. The 
eye diitinguiſhes little other diffe- 
rence betwixt them than that ex- 
preſſed in their titles. Decoctions 
of beets gently looſen the belly; 


hence they have been ranked among 
the emollient herbs; the plants re- 


maining after the boiling are ſup- 
poſed to have rather a contrary ef- 
fea. They afford little nouriſh- 
ment, and are ſaid by ſome to be 
prejudicial to the ſtomach. The 
juiee expreſſed from the roots is a 
powerful errhine; but with this in- 
tention they are hardly employed in 
medicine. Of late, another ſpecies 
of beet, deſcribed by Dr Lettſom, 
under the title of Beta hybrida, or 
the root of ſcarcity, has been ex- 
tolled, as affording a great quantity 

of alimentary matter on a ſmall. 
fpace of ground, both for the hu- 
man ſpecies and domettic animals; 
but it has not been recommended. 
for any particular purpoſe in medt- 
cine. 


| BETONICA LB un.] Fil & 


 flores. 


- Betonica officinalis-Lin. _ 


Betony; the leaves and flowers. 


Betony 


— 
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Betony-is # low plant, growing 
in woods afid ſhady places, in ſe- 


vera] parts of England; the flowers 


come forth in June and July; they 
are of a purpliſh colour, and Rand 
in ſpikes on the tops of the ftalks. 
The leaves and flowers have an her- 
baceous, roughiſh, ſomewhat bit- 
teriſh taſte, accompanied with a 
very weak aromatic flavour. This 
herb has long been a favonrite a- 
mong writers on the'materia medi- 
ca, who have not been wanting to 
attribute to it abundance of good 
qualities. Experience does not dif- 
cover any other virtue in betony 
than that of a mild corrobarant; as 
ſuch, an infuſion or light decoction 
of it may he drank as tea, or a ſatu- 
rated tincture in rectified ſpirit gi- 
ven in ſuitable doſes, in laxity and 


debility of the viſcera, and diſor- 


ders proceeding from thence. The 
powder of the leaves, ſnuffed up the 
noſe, provokes ſneezing; and hence 
betony is ſometimes made an in- 
gredient in ſternutatory powders: 
this effect does not ſeem to be owing, 
as is generally ſuppoſed, to any pecu- 
liar ſtimulating quality in the herb, 
but to the rough hairs which the 
leaves are covered with. The roots 
of this plant differ greatly in qua- 
lity from the other parts: their 
taſte is bitter and very nauſequs * 
taken in a ſmall doſe, they vomit 
and purge violently, and are ſuppo- 
| fed to have ſomewhat in common 

with the roots of hellebore. It is 
pretty ſingular, if true, that be- 
tony affects thoſe who gather any 
conſiderable quantity of it, with a 
diſorder reſembling drunkenneſs ; 
as, affirmed by Simon Paulh and 
Bartholinus, 

From theſe ſenſible qualities and 
operative effects, although it has 
now no place in our pharmaco- 
pcetas, yet it is perhaps to be con- 
ſidered as a vegetable deſerving far- 
ther attention. | 
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Betula alba Lin. © : 
The bitch tree, the bark and. 
"This tree grows wild in moft 
woods : - its bark confifts of a thick 
brittle ſabſkance of a browniſh red 
colour ; and of ſeveral very thin, 
ſmooth, white, tranſparent mem- 
Thefe laſt are highly in- 
flammable, and appear to abound 
with reſinous matter, though fcarce- 
ly of any particular fmell or taſte: 
the thick brittle ' part is leſs reſin- 
ous, and in tafte roughiſh; of the 
medical virtues of either, little of 
nothing is known with certainty. 
Upon deeply wounding or bo- 
ring the trunk of the tiee in the 
beginning of ſpring, a ſweetiſh juice 
iſſues forth, ſometimes, as is ſaid, 
in ſo large quantity, as to equal in 
weight the whole tree and root: 
one branch will bleed a gallon or 
more in a day. This juice is chief- 
ly recommended in fcorbutic dif- 
orders, and other foulneſſes of the 
blood; its moſt ſenſible effect is t6 
promote the urinary diſcharge. 


BEZOAR \# Brar]. 

Calculus capræ bezoardice. 

Bezoar ſtone. h 
The bezoar ſtone is a calculons 
concretion found in the ſtomach of 
certain animals which are ſaid to 
be of the goat kind. It is compo- 
ſed of concentrical coats ſurrdund- 
ing one another, with alittle cavity 
in the middle, containing a bit of 
wood, ſtraw, hair, or ſome ſimilar 
ſubſtance, * 

The ſhops diſtinguiſh two ſorts 
of bezoar, one brought from Per- 
ſia and the Eaſt- Indies, the other 
from the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. The 
firſt, or beſt ſort, called oriental be- 
zoar, is of a ſhining dark green or 
olive colour, and an even ſmooth 
furface; on removing the outward 

K 2 coat, 
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appears likewiſe ſmooth and ſhining. 
The occidental has a rough ſur- 


| Face, and leſs of a green colour than 
the foregoing : it is likewiſe much 


heavier, more brittle, and of a 
looſer texture; the coats are thick- 
er, and on breaking exhibit a num- 
ber of ſtriæ curiouſly interwoven. 
The oriental is generally leſs than a 
walnut; the occidental for the moſt 
part larger, and ſometimes as big 
as a gooſe egg. The firſt is moſt 


eſteemed; although now they are 
ſo little valued in Britain, that a 


place 1s given to neither in our phar- 
macopœias. | | 

 KRempfer (in whoſe Amznitates 
Exotica a full account of the be- 
zoar animal may be ſeen) informs 
us, that this ſtone is in high eſteem 
among the Perſians, and even of 
greater value than in Europe; this, 
with ſundry other circumſtances 
needleſs to relate here, has given 
occaſion to many to ſuſpect, that 


the true bezoar is never brought to 


us. Some authors relate with great 
confidence, that all the ſtones com- 
monly fold under this name are ar- 
tificial compoſitions. That ſome 


of them are ſo, is evident; hence 


the great differences in the accounts 
which different perſons have given 
of their qualities: the ſtones exa- 


mined by Slare as oriental bezoar, 


did not diſſolve in acids; thoſe 


which Grew and Boyle made trial 


of did: thoſe employed by Geof- 
froy (m ſome experiments related 
in the French memoirs 1710) did 
not ſeem to be acted on by reQitied 
ſpirit ; whilſt ſome of thoſe exami- 
ed by Neumann at Berlin almoſt 
totally diſſolved therein. The com- 
mon mark of the goodneſs of this 
ſtone, is its ſtriking a deep green 
colour on white paper that has been 
rubbed with chalk. 
Bezoar was not known to the an- 


cient Greeks; and is fick taken no- 
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tice of by the Arabians, who extol 
it in a great variety of diſorders, 


particularly againſt poiſons. Later 


writers alſo beſtow extraordinary 
commendations on it as a ſudorific 
and alexipharmac; virtues to which 


it certainly has no pretence. It is 


a morbid concretion, much of the 
ſame nature with the human calcu- 
lus, of no ſmell or taſte, not di- 
geſtible in the ſtomach of the ani- 
mal in which it is found, and ſcarce 
capable of being acted on by any 
of the juices of the human body. It 
cannot be confidered in any other 
light than as an abſorbent; and is 
much the weakeſt of all the com- 
mon ſubſtances of that claſs. It has 
been given to half a dram, and 
ſometimes a whole dram, without 
any ſenſible effect; though the ge- 
neral doſe is only a few grains, 
from which nothing can be ex- 


pected. 


BI SMUTHUM [ Brur.] 

Viſinuthum nativum. 

Biſmuth. | 

Biſmuth is a ponderous brittle 
metal, reſembling in appearance 
the antimonial regulus and zinc, 
but greatly differing from them in 
It diſſolves with vehe- 
mence in the nitrous acid, which 
enly corrodes the regulus of anti- 
mony ; and is ſcarce at all ſoluble 
in the marine acid, which acts 
ſtrongly on zinc. A calx and flow- 
ers of this ſemimetal have been re- 
commended as fimilar in virtue to 
certainantimonial preparations z but 
are at preſent of no other uſe than 
as a pigment or coſmetic ; and it 
is now entirely rejected from the 
Britiſh pharmacopœias. 


BISTORTA [Lond. Ed.] Radix. 
Polygonum biftorta Lin. 
Biſtort, or ſnakeweed ;. the root. 
This plant grows wild in moiſt. 
meadows in ſeveral parts of ___ 
3 lan 
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land. The root is about the thick- 
neſs of the little finger, of a black- 
iſh brown colour on the outſide, and 
reddiſh within: it is writhed or 
bent vermicularly (whence the name 
of the plant) with a joint at each 
bending, and full of buſhy fibres; 
the root of the ſpecies here mention- 
ed has, for the molt part, only one 
or two bendings; others have three 
or more. 

All the parts of biſtort have a 
rough auſtere taſte, particularly the 
root, which is one of the ſtrongeſt 
of the vegetable aſtringents. It is 
employed in all kinds of immode- 
rate hzmorrhagies and other fluxes, 
both internally and externally, 
where aftringency is the only indi- 
cation. It is certainly a very pow- 
erful ſtyptic, and is to be looked on 
ſimply as ſuch; to the ſudorific, an- 
tipeſtilential, and other virtues at- 
tributed te it. it has no other claim 
than in conſequence of its aſtrin- 
gency, and of the antiſeptic power 
which it has in common with other 
vegetable ſtyptics. The largeſt doſe 
of the root in powder is one dram. 


BOLI. 
| Boles are viſcid clayey earths, 
leſs coherent and more friable than 
clay ſtrictly ſo called, more readily 
uniting with water, and more freely 
ſubſiding from it. They are ſoft 
and unctuous to the touch, adhere 


to the tongue, and by degrees melt - 


in the mouth, impreſſing a light 
ſenſe of aftringency. A great va- 
riety of theſe kinds of earths have 
been introduced into medicine; 
the principal of which are the fol- 
lowing. | 


(1) Borvs Armena F Suec.]' 


Armenian bole, or bole-armenic. 
Pure Armenian bole is of a 
bright red colour, with a tinge of 
yellow: it is one of the hardeft and 
molt compact of the bodies of this 
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claſs ; and not ſmooth or gloſſy like 
the others, but generally ofa rough 
duſty ſurface. It raiſes no efferve- 
ſcence with acids. 


(2) Borvs Gattica (Lond. 
Ed.] French bole. 

The common French bole is of 
a pale red colour, variegated with 
irregular ſpecks or veins of white 
and yellow. It is much ſofter than 
the foregoing; and. ſlightly effer- 
veſces with acids. 


105 Borus BIESENSIs. Bole of 
ois. | | 
This is a yellow bole, remark- 
ably lighter than the former, and 
than moſt of the other yellow 
earths. It efferveſces ſtrongly with 
acids. ä 

(4) Borus Bong MCA. Bohe- 
mian bole. 

This is of a yellow colour, with 
a caſt of red, generally of a flaky 
texture. It is not acted on by acids. 


(5) Texra Lemnia. Lemnian 
earth. | 

This is a pale red earth; ſlightly 
efferveſcing with acids. 8 


(6) TERRA SIIESIAcA. Sileſian 
earth. 

This is of a browniſh yellow co- 
lour: acids have no ſenſible effect 
upon it, 'Thefe and other earths, 
made into little maſſes, and ſtamp- 
ed with certain impteſſions, are call- 
ed terre figillate. 


The boles of Armenia and Blois, 
and the Lemnian earth, are rarely 
met with genuine in the ſhops ; the 
coarſer boles, or white clay colour- 
ed with ochre, caput mortuum of 
vitriol, &c. frequently ſupply their 
place. The genuine may be diſtin- 
guiſhed by their ſubſiding uniform- 
ly from water, without any ſepara» 
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tion of their parts; the genuine yel- 
low boles rctain their colour, or 
have it deepened, in the fire: whilſt 
the counterfeit ſorts burn red. 
Theſe earths have been recom- 


mended as aſtringent, ſudorific, and 


alexipharmac ; aud they have been 
uſed in diarrhœas, dyſenteries, hæ- 
morr hagies, and in malignant and 
peſtilential diſtempers. In inteſti- 
pal fluxes, and complaints in the 
. firit paſſages from thin acrimonious 
humours, they may doubtleſs be of 
ſome uſe; but the virtues aſcribed 
to them in the other caſes appear to 
have no foundation. | 

In the London pharmacopœia 
| bole was formerly an ingredient in 
the puloir e bolo, e ſcordio, tabellæ 
cardialgice, tberiaca, and in one 
compoſition for external uſe, viz. 
the /apis medicamentoſus. But now 
theſe formulæ are either entirely 


thrown out, or much changed. 


Thus to the pulvis e bolo, the pul- 
vis e creta is ſubſtituted, in which 
no bole is contained. The bolus 
gallicus is the only one now retain- 
ed either in the London or Edin- 


burgh pharmacopœias. Ir does not 


enter any of their compoſitions, 
and 1s hardly uſed in the preſent 
Practice. 


BONUS HENRICUS [ Gez.] 
Herba. 

Cbenopodium bonus henricus. 
, Engliſh herb mercury, 

This herb is met with by road- 
tides, and in uncultivated places. dt 
is ranked among the emollient 
herbs, but rarély made uſe of in 
Beste. The leaves are applicd 

y the common people for healing 
flight wounds, cleanfing old ulcers, 


and other like purpoſes, 


BORRAGO [Gen.] Herba. 

Borrago officinalis Lin. 
Borage debt. 

. This is a rough: plant, clothed 
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with ſmall prickly hairs; it grows 
wild in waſte places, and upon old 
walls. An exhilirating virtue has 


been attributed to the flowers of 


borage, which are hence ranked 
among the ſa called cordial flowers; 
but they appear to have very little 
claim to any virtue of this kind, 
and ſeem to be altogether inſigni- 
ficant. 5 | 


BORAX [Lond. Ed.] 

Natros boracicatum. 
Borax, or tincal. 

his is a ſaline ſubſtance, brought 
from the Eaſt Indies in great maſ- 
ſes, compoſed partly of large cry- 
ſtals, but chiefly of ſmaller ones, 
partly white and partly greeo, join- 
ed together as it were hy a greaſy 
yellow ſubſtance, intermingled with 
ſand, ſmall ftones, and other im- 
purities: the purer cryſtals, expo- 
ſed to the fire, meli into a kind of 
glaſs, which is nevertheleſs ſoluble 
in water. 
This ſalt, diffolved and eryſtalli- 
zed, forms ſmall tranſparent maſſes: 
the refiners have a method of ſhoot- 
ing it into larger cryſtals; but theſe 
differ in ſeveral reſpects from the 
genuine falt, inſomuch that Cramer 
calls them not a purified, but adul- 
terated borax. Experiments have 
clearly ſhown, that it confiſts of à 
fixt alkaline ſalt, the ſame with the 
baſis of fea falt, in ſome degree 
neutralized by a peculiar acid. 
The medical virtues of borax 
have not been ſufficiently aſcertain- 
ed by experience: it is ſuppoſed to 
be, in doſes of half a dram or two 
ſcruples, diuretic, emmenagogue, 
and 'a promoter of delivery. Mr 
Biſſet, in an eſſay on the medical 
conſtitution of Great Britain, re- 
commends a ſolution of this ſalt in 
water as the moſt powerſul diſſol- 
vent yet known of aphthous cruils 
in the mouth and fauces of chil- 
dren. And for the ſame * 
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alſo a ſmall quantity of it is often 
applied in the form of powder, mix- 
ed up with ſugar. There are 
ſtrong reaſons to believe, that the 
virtues of borax are much greater 
than they are in general ſuppoſed 
to be; and that it may be more 
extenſively uſed with advantage. 


BOTRYS [Suec.] Herba, ſe- 
men. 

C henopodium botrys Lin: 
Jueruſalem oak; the leaves and 
ſeed. 
This plant is cultivated i in gar- 
dens. It has a ſtrong not diſagree- 
able ſmell, and a warm ſomewhat 
pungent taſte. It is recommended 
as a carminative pectoral; and it 
has alſo been recommended as an 
emmenagogue. Infuſions of it may 
be drank as tea: and in this form 
it has been recommended in caſes 
of chronic catarrh. But the proper 


menſtruum for the active matter, 


both of the leaves and ſeeds, is recti- 
fied ſpirit. 


BRASSICA [.Gen. ] an ſe- 
mina. | 

Braſſica oleracea Lin. 

White and red cabbages, &Cc. 

Theſe are cultivated 1n gardens 
rather for culinary than medicinal 
uſe. They are all ſuppoſed to be 
hard of digeſtion, to afford little 
nouriſhment, and to produce flatu- 
lencies; though probably on no 
very good foundation. They tend 
ſtrongly to putrefaction, and run 
into this ſtate ſooner than almoſt 
any other vegetable; when putre- 
fied, their ſmell is likewiſe the moſt 
_ offenſive, greatly reſembling that 
of putrefied animal ſubſtances. 


Hence it feems reaſonable to con- 


clude, that few of the oleraceous 
herbs are more eaſily ſoluble in the 
ftomach, more nutritious or leſs 


remote from the nature of animal- 


food. It is undeniable, that in ge- 
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neral at leaſt they are not unwhole· 
ſome; that they do not induce or 
promote a putrid diſpoſition in the 
body ; but on the contrary prove a 
ſalubrious aliment ; that when ta- 
*ken freely, they tend to looſen the 


belly; and that their laxative mat- 


ter is extracted by long boiling in 
water. Of all theſe plants, cauli- 
flower is reckoned the eaſieſt of di- 
geſtion. The white is the moſt fe- 
tid ; and the red moſt emollient or 
laxative : a decoction of this laſt is 
recommended in ſome diſorders of 
the breaſt, and in hoarſeneſs. 

Sliced cabbage caſked up with - 
ſalt, &c. becomes ſour, keeps long, 
is uſed in Germany at table under 
the name of ſourcrout ; and it has 
lately been introduced as an article 
of dict with the Britiſh forces, ei- 
ther in garriſons beſieged, or on 
long voyages. It is now clearly 
demonſtrated, that in theſe firua- 
tions it operates as a moſt powerful 
preventive of ſcorbutus; and that 


it has even had very great influence 


in curing the diſeaſe after it has ta- 
ken place. 

Cabbage has alfo been uſed for 
medical purpoſes as externally ap- 
plied. The leaves gently bruiſed are 
often applied to parts previouſly 
bliſtered, with the effect of pro- 
moting a conſiderable difcharge. 
They excite a conſiderable wa- 
tery diſcharge through the fkin in 
caſes of anaſarca, particularly when 
applied to the ankles: And they 
have ſometimes even the effect of 
inducing veſications. As thus ex- 
ternally applied, they have in ſome 
inſtances produced a complete diſ- 
charge of the water in caſes of ana - 
ſarca. 


B RAS SICA 
[Brun.] 

Convoloulus foldanella Lin. 

Sea coleworts, Scots fcurvygraſs, 
or ſoldanella; the leaves. 
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This is a trailing plant, growing 


on the ſea beach in many parts of 


the north of England. 'The roots, 
leaves, and ſtalks, yield a milky 
Juice. 1 
Soldanella is a ſtrong cathartic, 
operating very churliſhly, and hence 
deſervedly rejected from practice. 


Thoſe who recommend its uſe differ 


conſiderably with regard to the 
doſe; ſome direct half a dram; o- 
thers three drams, and others a 
whole handful. | 


BRITANNICA, vide Lara 
THUM. | : 


BRYONITA [ F4.] Radix. 
 Bryonia alba Lin. 

White bryony, or wild vine; the 
roots. | 

This is a rough plant, growing 
on dry banks under hedges, and 
climbing upon the buſhes. The 
roots are large, ſometimes as thick 
as a man's thigh ; their ſmell, when 
| Freſh, is ſtrong and diſagreeable; 
the taſte nauſeouſly bitter, acrid, 
and biting : the juice 1s ſo ſharp, as 
in a little time to excoriate the ſkin: 
in drying, they loſe great part of 
their acrimony, and almoſt the 
Whole of their ſcent. 
|  Bryony roat is a ſtrong irritating 
cathartic; aud as ſuch has ſome- 
times been ſucceſsfully exhibited in 
maniacal caſes, in ſome kinds of 
dropſies, and in ſeveral chronical 
diſorders, where a quick ſolution 
of viſcid juices, and a ſudden ſti- 
mulus on the ſolids, were required. 
An extract prepared by water, acts 
more mildly and with greater ſafety 
than the root in ſubſtance ; given 
from half a dram to a dram, it is 
ſaid to prove a gentle purgative, 
and likewiſe to operate powerfully 
by urine. FO 
 Bryony root, applied externally, 
o ſaid to be a powerful giſcuticat. 
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Hence although this as well ag. 


many other draſtie and active ar- 
ticles is now rejected by the Lon- 
don college, yet we think that it 
ought not only to be retained, but 
that a place ſhould alſo be given 
in our pharmacopœias to the ex- 


tract. | 
BUGLOSSUM [ Ger.] Radix, 


folia. A 


Anchuſa officinalis Lin. 
Garden bugloſs; the root and 
leaves. : | 
This is a rough, hairy plant, re- 
ſembling borage, but leſs prickly: 


a wild ſort is commonly met with in 


hedges and among corn, which dif- 
fers from the garden only in being 
ſmailer. Bugloſs has a ſlimy ſweet - 
iſn taſte, accompanied with a kind 
of coolneſs; the roots.are the moſt 
glutinous, and the flowers the leaſt 
ſo. The flowers are one of the 
four called cordial flowers: the only 
quality they have that can intitle 
them to this appellation, 1s, that 
they moderately cool and ſoften, 
without offending the palate or ſto- 
mach ; and thus, in warm climates, 


or in hot diſeaſes, may in ſome 


meaſure refreſh the patient ; but at 
preſent they are very rarely em- 
ployed. ; 

BURSA PASTORIS [ Bruz.] 
Folia. : 

Thlapſi burſa paftoris Lin. 

Shepherds purſe; the leaves. 
This plant is common in waſte 
places, and 1s found in flower all 
the ſummer. Shepherds-purſe has 
long been celebrated as an aſtrin- 
gent, and ſtrongly recommended in 
diarrheas,dyſcntcries, uterine fluors, 
and in general in all diſeaſes where 
aſtringents of any kind can avail. 
Some have eſteemed it ſo powerful 
a ſtyptic, as ſcarce to be ſafely ex- 
hibited internally. Others have 
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thought it to be of a hot fiery na- 
ture, and ſuppoſed it to ſtop fluxes 
and hæmorrhagies, by coagulating 
the juices like alcohol, and burning 
or ſcaring the orifices of the veſſels. 
The ſenfible qualities of ſnepherds- 
purſe diſcover little foundation for 


either of theſe opinions; it has no 


perceptible heat, acrimony, pun- 
gency, and ſcarcely any aftringen» 
Cy : the taſte is almoſt merely her- 
baceous, ſo as ſufficieutly to warrant 
the cpithet given this plant by Mr 
Ray, Fatuum. And although it be 
ſtill retained in moiſt of the foreign 
pharmacopœias, yet it is hardly in 
uſe in Britain. 


_ BUXUS [ Brun. ] Folia Lignum. 
Buxus fempervirens Lin. | 
Box tree; the leaves and wood. 
The box is a ſmall tree, growing 

wild in ſome parts of Kent and Sur- 

ry. The wood is of a yellow co- 
lour, more ſolid, compact, and pon- 
derous than any other of the Euro- 

pean woods. The leaves have a 


firong nauſeous taſte, and, when 


freſh, a fetid ſmell: they are ſaid 
to purge violently, in the doſe of a 
dram, A decoction of the wood 1s 
recommended by ſome as powerful- 
ly ſudoriſic, preferable even to gua 

1acum : but the taſte readily diſco- 
vers that it wants the qualities of 
that wood. Weither the wood nor 
leaves of the box tree are at preſent 


employed for any medicinal purpoſe 


in Britain; and they are now re- 
jected by our colleges: But from 
their active qualities, particularly 
that of the leaves, they deſerve ſome 
attention, and may perhaps be ad- 
vantageouſly ſubſtituted to expen- 
ſive articles 1mported from abroad. 


CACOA [ Suec.] Nuclei. 
T heabroma cacoa Lin. 
Chocolate nuts. / 
Theſe are the fruit of an Ame- 
rican tree reſembling the almond, 
* 5 
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The tree, though ſmall, bears a 
large fruit, ſhaped like a cucumber, 
which contains thirty or more of 
the nuts. Theſe, by preſſure, yield 
a conſiderable quaatity of a fluid 
oil. Boiled in water, they give out 
a large portion of a ſebaceous mat- 
ter, which congeals on the ſurface 
of the liquor as it cools. The prin- 
cipal uſe of theſe nuts is for. the 
preparation of the dietetic liquor 
chocolate. *his is a mild, unctu- 
ous, nutritious fluid, capable of 
ſoftening acrimomous humours, and 
of great ſervice in conſumptive diĩſ- 


orders; eſpecially if made with 


milk, and with only a ſmall pro- 
portion of aromatics. 


CAJEPUT [ Saec.] Oleum. 
Maleleuca leucadendron. 

Cajeput oil. | 
This article has never yet ha 
any place in our pharmacopceias ; 
but it is introduced into ſome of 
the beſt foreign ones; and it is 
mentioned by ſeveral writers on the 
materia medica as an article in very 
high eſteem among the eaſtern na- 
tions, particularly in India. It 18 


ſaid to be obtained by diſtillation, 


from the fruit of the maleleuca leu- 
cadendron. When brought into 
this country it is a liquid of a green- 
iſh colour, of a fragrant, but at the 


ſame time a very peculiar odour, 


and of a warm pungent taſte, Some 
authors, however, repreſent this oil 
as being, when of the beſt quality, 
a whice or colourleſs fluid; and it 
has been ſaid by the authors of the 
Diſpenſatorium Brunſvicenſe, when 
prepared in Europe from the ſeeds 
ſent from India, to be entirely of 
this appearance. 

Hitherto the oleum cajeput hag 


been but little employed, either in 


Britain or on the continent of Eu- 
rope; but in India it is uſed both 
internally and externally, and is 
highly extolled for its medical pro- 

pertiei. 
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perties. Tt -is applied externally 


where a warm and peculiar ſtimulus. 


js requiſite z it is employed for re- 
| Roring vigour after Juxations and 
ſprains, and for eafing violent pain 


in gouty and rheumatic caſes, in 


tooth-ach, and ſimilar affections 


but it has been chiefly celebrated 


as taken internally, and it is par- 


ticularly ſaid to operate as a very 


powerful remedy _ tympanitic 
affections. 


CALAMINARIS LAPIS 
Lond. Ed.] ; 
| Zincum calaminaris. 

Calamy, or calamine ſtone. 

This mineral is found plentifully 
in England, Germany, and other 
countries, either in diſtinct mines, 
or intermingled with the ores of dif- 
fetent metals. It is uſually of a 
greyiſh, browniſh, yellowiſh, or pale 
reddiſh colour; conſiderably hard, 
though not -fufficicntly ſo to ſtrike 
fire with ſteel. It has been looked 
upon by ſome as a ſimple earth, by 
others as an iron ore; later experi- 
ments have diſcovered it to be an 
ore of zinc. Calamine is generally 


roaſted or calcined before it comes 


into the ſhops, in order to ſeparate 
ſome ſulphureous or arſenical mat- 
ter which the crude mineral is ſup- 
poſed to contain, and to render it 
more eaſily reducible into a fine 
powder. In this ftate it is employ- 
ed in collyria, againſt deffuxions of 
Thin acrid humours upon the eyes; 
for drying up moiſt, running ulcers; 
and healing excoriations. It is the 
baſis of an officinal epulotic cerate, 
the ceratum lapidis calaminaris. 


CALAMUS AROMATICUS 
f Lond. Ed.] Radix. | 
Acorus calamus Lin. 
Sweet flag; the roots. 
This flag reſembles, as to its 
leaves, the common iris, but in other 
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refooſts: differs greatly from it: the 
talk grows at a little diſtance from 
the leaves; the lower half, up to 
where the flowers come forth, is 


roundiſh; the part above this, broad 


like the other leaves; the flowers 
are very ſmall, whitiſh, and ſtand in 
a kind of head about the ſize of a 
finger. This plant grows plentifully 
in rivulets and marſhy places about 
Norwich and other parts of this 
iſland, in the canals of Holland, in 
Switzerland, and 1n other countries 
of Europe. The ſhops have been 
uſually ſupplied from the Levant 
with dried roots, which do not ap- 
pear to be ſuperior to thoſe of our 
own growth. 

'The root of acorus is full of 


joints, crooked, ſomewhat flatted on 


the fides, internally of a white co- 
lour, and looſe ſpougy texture ; its 
ſmell is ſtrong ; the taſte warm, acrid, 
bitteriſh, and aromatic; both the 
ſmell and taſte are improved by ex- 
ſiccation. This root is generally 
looked upon as a carminative and 
ſtomachie medicine, and as ſuch is 
ſometimes made uſe of in practice. 
It is ſaid by ſome to be ſuperior in 
aromatic flavour to any other vege- 
table that is produced in theſe nor- 
thern climates : but this aſſertion 
is by no means ſtrictly true. It is, 
nevertheleſs, a ſufficiently elegant 
aromatic. It was formerly an in- 
gredient in the mithridate and the- 
riaca of the London pharmacopœia; 
and in the aromatic and ſtomachic 
tinctures, and compound arum pow- 
der, of the Edinburgh; but it is 
now rejected from theſe, and it 
does not at preſent enter any offici- 
nal preparation. The freſh root, 
candied after the manner directed 
for candying eryngo root, is ſaid to 
be employed at Conſtantinople as a 
preſervativeagainſtepidemicdiſeaſes. 
The leaves of this plant have a ſweet 
fragrant ſmell, more agreeable, 
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though weaker, than that of the 
roots; but they have no place ei- 


rher in the Britiſh or foreign _ 
macopœias. 


CALENDULA [Brun.] Flas. 
Calendula officinalis Lin. 
Garden marigold ; the flower. 


This herb is common in gardens, 


where it is found in flower greateſt 
part of the ſummer. Marigold 
fowers are ſuppoſcd to be aperient 
and attenuating; and alſo cardiac, 
alexipharmac, and ſudorific ; they 
have been principally celebrated in 
uterine obſtructions, in the jaundice, 
and for throwing out the ſmall- 
pos. Their ſenſible qualities give 
little foundation for theſe virtues: 


they have ſcarcely any taſte, and no 


conſiderable ſmell. The leaves of 
the plant diſcover a viſcid ſweetiſh- 
neſs, accompanied with a mare 
durable ſapopaceous pungency and 
warmth : theſe ſeem capable of an- 
ſwering ſome uſeful purpoſes, as a 
ſtimulating and aperient medicine; 
but at preſeot they are ſo little em- 
ployed in Britain, that they have 
now no place in our pharmaco- 
eias, and they are alſo rejected 
rom ſeveral of the lateſt and beſt 
foreign ones. | 


CALX VIVA [ Lord. Ed.] 
Lapis calcareus purus recens Mus. 
Quicklime. 

Quicklime i is uſually prepared a- 
mong us, by calcining certain ſtones 
of the chalky kind. All chalks 
and marbles burn into quicklime; 
with this difference, that the more 
compact the ſtone, generally the 
ſtronger is the lime. In maritime 
countries, in defect of the proper 
ſtones, ſea - ſnells are made uſe of, 


. which afford a calx agreeing in moſt 


reſpects with the ſtone limes. 
All theſe limes are, when freſh 
burnt, highly acrimonious and cor- 


foßrer being thus freed from fixt 
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air. In this ſtate they are etaploy- 
ed in ſome external applications as 
a depilatory ; for rendering ſulphur 
ſoluble in water, and for depriving 
alkalies of their fixt air, thus increas» - 
ſing their power, either for the 


Purpoſes of a cauſtic, or to enable 


them more readily to diſſolve oils 
for making ſoap. If the lime be 
expoſed for a length of time to the 
air, it abſorbs water; falls by de- 
grees into a powder; and, attract - 
ing fixt air, loſes greatly of its acri- 
mony. 

Waterpoured directly upon quick- 
lime, takes up a portion of it:; the 
ſolution has a ſtrong taſte, ſome what 
ſtyptic, drying the mouth, and ac- 
companied with a kind of ſweet- 
ne ſs. This liquor does not efferveſce 
with acids, but is rendered by fixt 
air turbid and milky : as prevent» 
ing the coagulation of milk, it 18 
ſometimes made uſe of along with 
milk diet ; agitated with expreſſed 

oils, it unites with them into a thick 
compound, recommended by Dr 
Slaire, and much ufed agaiuſt burns 
and inflammat ions. Both the imple 
ſolution of the lime, and the folu- 
tion impregnated with other mate- 
rials, are directed as officinal, under 
the title of lime water. 

Lime water, drank to the quan- 
tity of a quarter of a pint three or 
four times a-day, and continued for 
a length of time, has been found 
ſerviceable in ſero hulous caſes, and 
other obſtinate chronic diſorders, 
It generally promotes urine, and 
not unfrequently the cuticular diſ- 
charge: for the moſt part it binds 
the belly, and ſometimes produces 
troubleſame coftiveneſs, unleſs this 
eiſe& be occaſionally provided a- 
gainſt, by the interpoſition of proper 
medicines, It does good ſervice in 
debility and laxity of the viſcera in 
general; in thoſe of the uterine and . 
ſeminal veſſels, fluor albus, chronic 
menorrhagia, and gleets, it is par- 
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ticularly recommended. Care muſt 
be taken not to uſe this medicine 
too liberally in hot bilious conſtitu- 
tions, or where the patient is much 
emaciated, or the appetite weak, or 
at the time of any eritical or peri- 
odical evacuations. It has been 
uſed as lithontriptic ; and although 
incapable of diſſolving calculi in 
the urinary organs, yet under its 
uſe calculous patients have experi- 


_ enced great relief. In the form of 


injection, it is very effectual in kil- 
ling and bringing off aſcandes. 


CAMPHORA T[ Lond. Ed.] 

Laurus camphora Lin. 

Camphor. | 

Comphor is a very peculiar ſub- 
tance, obtained in the form of a 
ſolid concrete, chiefly extracted 
from the wood and roots of a tree 
growing in Sumatra and Japan. 
The former is by much the beſt, 
As it firſt ſublimes from the wood, 
it appears browniſh, compoſed of 
ſemipellucid grains mixed with dirt: 


in this ſtate it is exported by the 


Dutch, and purified by a ſecond 
ſublimation; after which, it is re- 
duced into loaves (in which it is 
brought to us) probably by fuſion 
in cloſe veſſels; for it does not aſ- 
ſume this form in ſublimation. 


Camphor is procurable in ſmall 


quantities from various other vege- 
tables by diſtillation. It may be 
conſidered as a peculiar, concrete, 
very volatile eſſential oil. 

Pure camphor is very white, pel- 
lucid, ſomewhat unctuous to the 
touch; of a bittenſh, aromatic, acrid 
taſte, yet accompanied with a ſenſe 
of coolneſs; of a ſmell ſomewhat 
like that of roſemary, but much 


ſtronger. It is totally volatile, and 


ioflammable; ſoluble in vinous ſpi- 
rits, oils, and the mineral acids; not 
in water, alkaline liquors, or the 


acids of the vegetable kingdom. 


This concrete is eſteemed one of the 
molt efſicacious diaphoretics; and 


has long been celebrated in fevers, 
malignant and epidemical diſtem- 


pers. In delirium, where opiates fail 


of procuring ſleep, and aggravate 
the ſymptoms, this medicine fre- 
quently ſucceeds. 


Dr Alexander, ſome time ago a 


practitioner in Edinburgh, made 


many experiments on this article, 


particularly by taking it himſelf in 
large doſes. On taking a ſcruple 


of camphor, he found his pulſe 
ſomewhat leſs frequent : on taking 


two, his pulſe fell from 77 to 70, 


but returned to 77 in leſs than half 


an hour; at which time vertigo and 


a gradual abolition of conſciouſneſs 


came on, ſucceeded by violent 


retchings, convulſions, and mania, 


the pulſe riſing to 100. He then 
began to recover his recollection, 
felt extremely hot, with tremors of 
the whole body. By uſing warm 
water he threw up the camphor, the 
effects of which gradually wore off, 
only he felt his body for two days 
very ſore and rigid. | 
Frederick Hoffman has written 
an expreſs diſſertation De Camphore 
uſu interno ſecuriſſimo et præſtantiſſi- 
mo. The ſubſtance of his obſerva- 
tions 18, that camphor ſeems to pene- 
trate very quickly through the whole 
body, and increaſe perſpiration : 
that though given to the quantity 
of half a dram, diſſolved in ſpirit of 
wine, and duly diluted, it does not 
raiſe the pulſe, or occaſion any 
heat, but rather cauſes a ſenſe of 
coolneſs about the præcordia: that 


on continuing its uſs for ſome time, 


the blood became ſenſibly more 
fluid, and the quantity of wate 

ſerum, which the habit before a- 
bounded with, was confiderably di- 
miniſhed: that in malignant fevers, 
and all diſorders, whether acute or 
chronical, proceeding from an acrid 
or putreſcent ſtate of the juices, 
camphor has excellent effects, cor- 
recting the acrimony, expelling the 


putrid morbific matter through the 


due 
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cutaneous pores, and preventing an 
inflammation or ſphacelus, where 
there is previouſly any diſpoſition 
thereto: that, by ſtrengthening the 
veſſels, it reſtrains hæmorrhagies 
happening in acute fevers, and pro- 
motes Critical and periodical evacu- 
ations: that it expels even the ve- 
nereal virus; that he has known ex- 
amples of the lues being cured by 
camphor alone, a purgative only be- 
ing premiſed; and that in recent 
infections he has found no medicine 
equal to it in efficacy. In inflam- 
matory caſes, where there is a ten- 
dency to mortification, intenſe heat, 
thirſt, or where the ſkin is dry and 
parched, whether before or after a 
delirium has come on, ſmall doſes of 
camphor joined with nitre produ- 
ced happy effects, almoſt immedi- 
ately relieving the ſymptoms, occa- 
fioning a calm ſleep and plentiful 
ſweat, without fatiguing the pati- 
ent. 
ſimple, by its antiphlogiſtic quality, 

revents the ill effects of the more 
irritating medicines; that cantha- 
rides, aud the acrid ſtimulating ca- 
thartics and diuretics, by the ad- 
mixture of a ſmall proportion of 
camphor, become much more mild 
and ſafe in operation. 

The common doſe of camphor is 
from one grain to ten. It enters 
ſeveral officinal preparations, both 
for external and internal uſe; par- 
ticularly the linimentum camphoræ, 
linimentum ſaponis, balſamum ano- 
dynum, oleum camphoratum, ſpt. 


vinoſus camphoratus, miſtura am- 


phorata, tinctura opii camphorata, 
& c. ' 

In modern practice, it is exter- 
nally employed chiefly to diminiſh 
inflammation, to diſcuſs tumor, to 
obviate gangrene, to ſtimulate in 
local palſy, and to allay rheumatic 
and paralytic pains. Internally, it 
is given in nervous affections, with a 
view of exciting the vis vitz, and al- 
leviating ſpaſmodiccomplaints: with 
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the ſame view to the vis vitæ, to ob- 
viate putreſcence, and to procure 
ſleep, it is uſed in fevers of the ty - 
phous kind. Some recommend it 
as ſingularly uſeful in caſes of ardor 
urinæ; and others find it efficacious 
in beine are called nervous head- 
achs. 


CANC RORUM CHELEA 
[ Lond. ] 

Cancer pagurus Lin. 

. Crabs claws. | 

Theſe are the black tips of the 
claws of a particular ſpecies of ſea- 
crab. After being broken down, 
and well waſhed in boiling water, 
they are reduced to powder, and 
employed as an abſorbent. They. 
conſiſt of a calcareous animal earth, 
and of courſe neutralize thoſe acids 
with which they come in contact 
in the primz viz. But beſides an 
earth, they contain alſo a glutinaus 
animal matter, which gives them a 
tendency to concrete in the ſtomach 
and bowels: hence abſorbents from 
the mineral kingdom are perhaps 
preferable; but while theſe, as 
magneſia, often operate as cathar- 
tics, the chelæ cancrorum tend ra- 
ther to bind the body; a circum- 
ſtance which renders them prefer- 
able in ſome caſes. They enter 
ſome officinal preparations, as the 
pulvis e chelis cancrorum compoſi. 
tus. The chelz cancrorum. have 
now no place in the Edinburgh 
pharmacopœia. They employ for 
the ſame purpoſes the article. next 
to be mentioned, which 1s now re- 
jected by the London college. 


CANCRORUM dicti 
LE] 

Cancer aſtacus Lin; | 

Crabs eyes. 

The Edinburgh college are, we 
think, in the right in retaining this 
article in preference to the former, 
as being a mere pure, abſorbent 
earth; but it is with little N | 

that 


to the employment of magneſia. 
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chat they have retained the ancient 


name; which has often led to an 
abſurd miſtake : for the article de- 


nominated crabs eyes is # ſtony 


concretion found in the head, ſto- 
mach; and other parts of- a partieu- 
lar ſpecies of crab. Hence in the 
beſt foreign pharmacopœias they 
are denominated cancrorum calculi, 
lapilli, &c. 

The calculi cancrorum are gene- 
rally about the ſize of peas, or 
larger. They are of a ſpherical 
ſhape, but a little flatted on one 
ſide. They are of a white colour, 
but ſometimes with a reddiſh or blue- 
iſh caſt, and internally of a lamina- 
ted ſtructure. The greateſt part 


of them are the produce of Muſ- 


covy, particularly of the river Don, 


Where the dead crabs are laid upon 


the banks in heaps, to putrify, after 


which the ſtones are picked out. 
The earth of erab · ſtones is ſaid 


to differ materially from the pre- 
ceding article, in not being con- 
vert ible into guicklime; ; but their 
medical differences are vety incon- 
fiderable; ſolutions of the two ar- 
ticles in vinegar, or other vegetable 


or animal acids, being nearly alike. 


As well as the former article, they 
are employed as abſorbents, and 
are ſometimes very uſeful in the 
diarrhœas of children, ariſing > from 
acidity, where any objection occurs 


Crabs ftones are ſaid by moſt wri- 


ters on the materia medica to be 


frequently counterfeited.. with to- 


bacco-pipe clay, or compoſitions of 


chalk with mucilaginous fubſtances. 
This piece of fraud, if really prac- 


tiſed, may be very eaſily diſcover- 


ed; the counterfeits wanting the 
leafy texture which i is obſerved upon 
breaking the genuine; more readily 
imbibing water; adhering to the 
tongue; and diſſolving in vinegar, 
or the ſtronger acids diluted with 
water, Either entirely, or not at all, 
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er by piecemeal; whilſt the true 
erabs eyes, digeſted in theſe liquors; 
become Joft and tranſparent, their 
original form remaining the tame : 
this change is owing to the earthy 
part, on which depended their opa- 
city and hardneſs, being diffolved by 
the gentle action of the acid, which 
_— the ene matter un- 
Urt. | 


CANELLA ALBA Lond. 


Ed.] Cortex. 

Winterania cunella Lin. 

Canella alba. | 

This bark is brought to us rolled 
up into long quills, thieker than cin- 


namon, and both outwardly and in- 


wardly of a whitiſh colour, lightly in- 
elining to yellow. It is the produce 
of a tall tree growingin great plenty 
in the low lands in Jamaica, and 


_ ether American iſlands. Infuſions of 


it in water are of a yellowiſh colour, 
and ſmell of the canella; but they 
are rather bitter than aromatic. 
Tinctures in rectiſied ſpirit have the 


warmth of the bark, but little of 


its ſmell. Proof- ſpirit diſſolves the 
aromatic as well as the bitter, mat- 
ter of the canella, and 18 therefor 


the beſt menſtruum. 


'The canella is the interior babks 
freed from an outward thin rongh 
one, and dried in the ſhade, The 
hops diſtinguiſn two forts of canel- 
la, differing from each other in the 
length and thickneſs of tlie quills ; 
they are both the bark of the ſame 
tree, the thicker being taken from 


the trunk, and the thinner from the 


branches. This bark is a warm pun- 
gent aromatic, not of the moft 
agreeable kind: nor are any of the 
preparations of it very grateful. = 
Canella alba is often employed 
where a warm ſtimulant to the ſto- 
mach is neceſſary, and as a corri- 
gent of other articles. It is now, 
however, little uſed in compoſi- 
tion by the London college; the 
only 
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only officinal formula which it enters 
being the pulvis aloeticus: but with 
the Edinburgh. college it is an in- 


gredient in the tinctura amara, vi- 


num amarum, vinum rhei, &e. It 
is uſeful as covering the taſte of 
ſome other articles. 

CANNABIS [ Brun. ] Semen. 

Cannabis ſativa Lin. ; 
Hemp; the ſeed. 

This plant, when freſh, has a rank 
narcotic ſmell: the water in which 
the ſtalks are ſoaked, in order to fa- 


cilitate the ſeparation of the tough 


rind for mechanic uſes, is {aid to be 
violently poiſonous, and to produce 
its effects almoſt as ſoon as drank. 
The ſeeds alſo have ſome ſmell of 
the herb; their taſte is unctuous and 
ſweetiſh ; on expreſſion they yield a 


conſiderable quantity of inſipid oil; 


hence they are recommended (boil- 
ed in milk, or triturated with water 
into an emulſion) againſt coughs, 
heat of urine, and the like. They 


are alſo ſaid to be uſeful in inconti- 


nence of urine, and for reſtraining 
venereal appetites; but experience 
dots not warrant their having any 
virtues of this kind. But although 


the ſeeds only have hitherto been 


principally in uſe, yet other parts 
of the plant ſeem to be more active, 
and may be conſidered as deſerving 
farther attention. 


CANTHARIS [Lond. Ed.] 
Meloe veficatorius Lin. 

The Spaniſh fly. 

Theſe inſe&s are of a ſhining 
green colour, intermingied with 
more or leſs. of a blue and a gold 
yellow. They are found adhering 
to different kinds of trees and herbs, 
in Spain, Italy, and France; the 
largeſt come from Italy, but the 


ſmaller kind from Spain are pre- 


ferred. 


Cantharides are extremely acri- 


monious; applied to the ſkin, they 
firſt inflame, and afterwards exco- 


- 


riate the part, raiſing à more per- 
fe ct bliſter than any of the vegetable 
acrids, and occaſioniag a more plen- 
tiful diſcharge of ſerum. Even the 
external application of cantharides 
is often followed by a ſtrangury, ac- 
companied with thirſt and feveriſſi 
heat: this inconvenience may be te- 
medied by ſoft unctuous or mueila- 
ginous liquors liberally drank. The 
itrangury is probably owing to the 
action of the abſorbed active parts 
on the neck of the bladder. 
Cantharides taken internally, of- 
ten occaſion a diſcharge of blood by 
urine, with exquifite pain: if the 
doſe be conſiderable, they ſeemto in- 
flame and exulcerate the whole in- 
teſtinal canal; the ftools become 
mucous and purulent ; the breath 
fetid and cadaverous; intenfe pairs 
are felt in the lower belly ; the pa- 
tient faints, grows giddy, raven 
mad, and dies. All theſe tettible 


conſequences have ſometimes hap- 


pened from a few grains. Heritiart 
relates, that he has known à quar- 
ter of a grain inflame the kidneys, 
and occaſion bloody urine with vio- 
lent pain. There are nevertheleſs 
caſes in which this ſtimulating fly, 
given in larger doſes, proves not only 
ſafe but of ſingular efficacy for the 
cure of diſeaſes that yield little to 
medicines of a milder claſs. In 
phlegmatic habits, where the. viſ- 
cera are overloaded, and the kid- 
neys and ureters obſtructed with 
thick viſcid mucous matter, cantha- 
rides have excellent effects: here 
the abounding mucus defends the 
ſolids from the acrimony of the fly, 
till it is itſelf expelled ; when the 
medicine ought to be diſcontinued, 
Groenvelt employed cantharides 
with great ſucceſs in dropſies, ob- 
ſtinate fuppreſſions of urine, and 
ulcerations of the bladder; giving 
very conſiderable doſes made into 
boluſes with camphor ; and inter-- 
poling large draughts of emulſions, 

| milk, 
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milk, or other emollient liquids; by 
this means the exceſſive irritation 
which they would otherwiſe have, 
occaſioned, was in a great meaſure 
prevented. The camphor did not- 
perhaps contribute ſo much to this 
effect as is generally imagined; 
ſince it has no ſenſible quality that 
promiſes any conſiderable abate- 
ment of the acrimony of canthari- 
des: nitre would anſwer all that the 
camphor is ſuppoſed to perform: 
this, with milk, or emollient muci- 
laginous liquors, drank in large 
quantity, are the beſt correctors. 
Cantharides, in very ſmall doſes, 
may be given with ſafety alſo in 
other caſes. Dr Mead obſerves, that 
the obſtinate gleetings which fre- 
quently remain afier the cure of ve- 
nereal maladies, and which rarely 
yield to balſamic medicines, are ef- 
fectually remedied by cantharides ; 
and that no one remedy 1s more ef- 
ficacious in leprous diſorders; in 
Which laſt, proper purgatives are to 
de occaſionally taken during the uſe 
of the cantharides. The beſt and 
| ſafeſt preparation of cantharides for 
theſe purpoſes, is a ſpirituous tinc- 
ture; and indeed in all caſes the 
tincture is far preferable, for inter- 
nal uſe, to the fly in ſubſtance. 
On an idea of the ſtimulus ac- 
cumulated about the genital organs 
being propagated to parts in the 
neighbourhood, the internal uſe of 
the tincture has alſo been recom- 
mended 1n diabetes, leucorrhcea, a- 
menorrhoa, &c. but from the dan- 
gerous effects ſometimes obſerved 
from ug inconſiderable doſes, 
eantharides are now almoſt entirely 
confined to external application. 
They are ſometimes uſed as 
merely rubefacient, as in friction, 
with the tincture on indolent ſwell- 
ings, or in form of weak plaſter, but 
moſt commonly in form of full bli- 
ſter, chiefly with a view of relieving 
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torpor, of determining the impetus 
of the blood from the part affected 


to the part of application, of diſ- 
charging ſerum, and of relieving 
ſpaſms in certain internal parts. 
The vircues of cantharides are ex- 
traced by rectified ſpirit of wine, 
proof · ſpirit, and water; but do not 
ariſe in diſtillation. Phe watery and 
ſpiritudus extracts bliſter as freely 
as the fly in ſubſtance; whilſt the fly 
remaining after the ſeveral menſtrua 
have performed their office, is to the 
taſte infipid, and does not, in the leaft 
bliſter, or inflame the ſkin; hence the 
unguentum ex inſuſo cantharidum < 
But beſides this, cantharides are 
the active baſis of ſeveral other of- 
ficinal preparations, as the tinctura 
cantharidis, emplaſticum canthari- 
dis, unguentum cantharidis, &c. 


CAPPARIS [Brun.] Radici: 
cortex et forum gemmæ. 

Capparis ſpinoſa Lin. 

Caper buſh; the bark of the root, 
and buds of the flowers. 

This 18 a low prickly buſh, found 
wild in Italy and other countries 
it 18 raiſed with us by ſowing the 
ſeeds upon old walls, where they take 
root between the bricks, and endure 
for many years. | 

The bark of the root is pretty 
thick, of an aſh colour, with ſeveral 
tranſverſe wrinkles on the ſurface ; 
cut in ſlices and laid to dry, it rolls 
up into quills. This bark has a 
bitteriſh acrid taſte; it is reckoned 
aperient and diuretic; and recom- 
mended in ſeveral chronic diſorders, 
for opening obſtructions of the viſ- 
cera. | 


The buds, pickled with vinegar, 


- &c. are uſed at table. They are ſup- 


poſed to excite appetite, ahd pro- 
mote digeſtion : and to be particu- 
larly uſeful, as detergents and ape- 
rients, in obſtructions of the liver 


and ſpleen, Their taſte and virtues 


depend 
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depend more upon the ſaline matter 
introduced into them, than on the 
caper buds. 


CARDAMINE [ Lond. Ed.] 
Flos. | 

Cardamine pratenſis Lin. 

Ladies Smock ; the flower. 
The cardamine is a perennial plant, 
which grows in meadow grounds, 
ſends forth purphiſh flowers in the 
ſpring; and in its ſenſible qualities 
reſembles the naſturtium aquaticum. 
Long ago it was employed as a di- 
uretic; and of late it has been in- 
troduced in nervous diſeaſes, as epi- 
lepſy, lriſteria, choræa, aſthma, &c. 
A dram or two of the powder 1s 
given twice or thrice a-day. It has 
little ſenfible operation, except that 
it ſometimes ſweats. 


CARDAMOMUM MINUS 
[ Lond. Ed.] Semen. 

Amomum cardamomum Lin. 

Leſſer cardamom. 

Formerly a place was given in 
our pharmacopœ as todifferent kinds 
of cardamom feeds, and particularly 
to the large as well as the ſmall; 
but the latter, though ſcarce half 
the ſize of the former, are conſider- 
ably ftronger both in ſmell and 
taſte, Hence this ſort has long 
ſupplied the place of the other in 


the ſhops, and is the only one now 


directed. | SE 
Cardamom ſeeds are a very warm, 
grateful, pungent aromatic, and fre- 
quently employed as ſuch in prac- 
tice: they are ſaid to have this ad- 
vantage, that notwithſtanding their 
pungency, they do not, like thoſe 
of the pepper kind, immoderately 
heat or inflame the bowels, Both 
water and rectified ſpirit extract 
their virtues by infuſion, and elevate 


them in diſtillation ; with this dif- 


ference, that the tincture and diftil- 
led ſpirit are conſiderably more 
grateful than the infuſion and diſtil- 
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led water: the watery infuſion ap- 
pears turbid and mucilaginous; the 
tincture made in ſpirit, limpid and 
tranſparent, The huſks of the ſeeds, 
which have very little ſmell or taſte, 
may be commodiouſly ſeparated, by 

committing the whole to the mor- 


tar, when the ſeed will readily pul- 


verize, ſo as to be freed from the 
thell by the fieve: this ſhould not be 
done till juſt before uſing them; for 


if kept without the huſks, they ſoon 


lofe conſiderably of their flavour.— 
The officinal preparations of theſe 
ſeeds are ſpirituous tinctures, ſimple 
and compound: they are employed 
alſo as a ſpicy ingredient in ſeveral 
of the officinal compoſitions. 


CARDIACA [Gen.] Folia. 
Leonurus cardiaca Lin. 
Motherwort; the leaves. 

This plant is common in waſte 
places, and found in flower greateſt 
part of the ſummer. The leaves 
have a bitter taſte, and a pretty 
ſtrong ſmell : they are ſuppoſed to 
be uſeful in hyſterie diſorders, to 
ſtrengthen the Romach, to promote 
urine; and indeed it may be judged 


from their ſmell and taſtes that their 


medicinal virtues are conſiderable, 
though they are now rejected both 
from the London and Edinburgh 
pharmacopœias. ö 


CARDUUS BENEDICTUS 
{ Lond. Ed.] Herba. 
 Centaurea benedicta Lin. 

Bleſſed thiſtle; the leaves. 

This is an annual plant, cultiva- 
ted in gardens: it flowers in June 
and July, and perfects its ſeeds in 
the autumn. The herb ſhould be 
gathered when in flower, dried in 
the ſhade, and kept in a very dry 
airy place, to prevent its rotting or 
growing mouldy, which it is very 
apt to do. The leaves have a pene- 
trating bitter taſte, not very ftrong 
or very durable, 1 with 

an 
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an ungrateful flavour, which they 


are in great meaſure freed from by 


| keeping. Water extracts, in a little 


time, even without heat, the light- 


er and more grateful parts of this 


plant; if the digeſtion be continued 
for ſome hours, the diſagreeable 
parts are taken up; a ſtrong decoc- 
tion 18 very nauſeous and offenſive 
to the ſtomach. Rectiſied ſpirit 
gains a very pleaſant bitter taſte, 
which remains uninjured 1n the ex- 


tract. 


The virtues of this plant ſeem to 
be little known in the preſent prac- 
tice. The nauſeous decoction is 
ſometimes uſed to provoke vomit- 
ing; and a ſtrong infuſion to pro- 
mote the operation of other emetics. 
But this elegant bitter, when freed 


from the offenſive parts of the herb, 


may be advantageouſly applied to 
other purpoſes. We have frequently 
experienced excellent effects from a 
light infuſion of carduus in loſs of 
appetite, where the ſtomach was in- 
jured by irregularities. A ſtronger 
infuſton made in cold or warm wa- 
ter, if drank freely, and the patient 
kept warm, occafions a plentiful 


ſweat, and promotes all the ſecre- 


tions in general. 

The ſeeds of this plant are alſo 
conſiderably bitter, and have been 
ſometimes uſed with the ſame inten- 
tion as the leaves. | | 


CARICA [ Lord. Ed.] Frudus. 
Ficus carica Lin. 

The fig; the dried fruit. 

The principal uſe of theſe is as a 


loft, emollient ſweet; with this inten- 


tion they enter the pectoral decoc- 


tion and lenitive electuary of the 


ſhops. They are alſo eſteemed by 
ſome as ſuppuratives, and hence 
have a place in maturating cata- 
plaſms;. and they are ſometimes 
applied by themſelves as warm as 
they can eaſily be borne, to promote 


the ſuppuration of a phlegmon, par- 
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ticularly when ſo ſituated that other 
cataplaſms cannot eaſily be kept ap- 
plied. | 


CARLINA [Gen.] Radix. 
Carlina acaulis Lin. 

Carline thiſtle ; the root. 

This is a very prickly ſort of 


thiſtle, growing ſpontaneouſly in the 


ſouthern parts of France, Spain, 
Italy, and the mountains of Swiſſer- 
land ; from whence the dried roots 
are brought to us. This root is 
about an inch thick, externally of a 
pale ruſty brown colour, corroded as 
it were on the ſurface, and perfora- 
ted with numerous ſmall holes, ap- 
pearing when cut as if worm-eaten. 
It has a ſtrong ſmell, and a ſubacrid, 
bitteriſh, weakly aromatic taſte. 
Carlina 18 looked on as a warm dia- 
phoretic and alexipharmac; and has 
been for ſome time greatly eſteem- 
ed by foreign phyſicians, but never 
came much into uſe among us: the 
preſent practice has entirely rejected 
it; nor is it often to be met with in 
the ſnops. Hoffman relates, that 
he has obſerved a decoction of it in 
broth to occaſion vomiting. 


CARPOBALSAMUM [ Bruz. } 
Fructus. 

Amyris Gileadenſis Lin. 

Carpobalſam; the fruit. 

This is the fruit of the tree that 
yields the opobalſam or balſam of 
Gilead. It is about the ſize of a 
pea, of a whitiſh colour, incloſed in 
a dark brown wrinkled bark. This 
fruit, hen in perfection, has a plea- 
ſant warm glowing taſte, and a fra- 
grant ſmell, reſembling that of the 
opobalſamum itſelf. lt is very rare- 
ly found in the ſhops; and ſuch as 
we now and then do meet with, has 
almoſt entirely loft its ſmell and 
taſte. It had formerly a place in 
themithridate and theriaca formulz, 
now baniſhed from our pharmaco- | 
pœias; but even then the college 

5 permitted 
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permitted cubebs to be employed as 


a ſubſtitute for the carpobalſamum, 


which could ſeldom be procured ; 
and it is probably on this account 


. that it has now no place in our 


liſts. * 
CARTHAMUS [ Brun.] Semen. 


 Carthamus tinctorius Lin. 

Baſtard ſaffron ; the ſeeds. 

The baſtard ſaffron is a ſoft kind 
of thiſtle, with only a few prickles 
about the edges of the leaves. It is 
cultivated in large quantity in ſome 
places of Germany ; from whence 
the other parts of Europe are ſup- 
plied with the flowers as a colour- 
ing drug, and the ſeeds ash a medi- 
cinal one. The flowers, well cu- 
red, are not eaſily diſtinguiſhable by 
the eye from ſaffron; but their 
want of ſmell readily. diſcovers 
them. The ſeeds are white, ſmooth, 
of an oblong roundifh ſhape, yet 
with four ſenſible corners, about a 
quarter of an inch in length, ſo 
heavy as to fink in water; of a 
viſcid {weetiſh taſte, which in a 
little time becomes acrid and nau- 
ſeous. "Theſe ſeeds have been cele- 
brated as a cathartic : they operate 
very ſlowly, and for the moſt part 

diſorder the bowels, eſpecially when 
given in ſubſtance; triturated with 
aromatic diſtilled waters, they form 
an emulſion leſs offenſive, yet infe- 
rior in efficacy, to more common 
Purgatives, 


CARUON [Lond Ed.] Semen. 

Carum carvi Lin. 

Caraway ; the ſeeds. 

Caraway is an umbelliferous 
plant, cultivated with us in gar- 
dens, both for culinary and medi- 
cinal uſe. The ſeeds have an aro- 
matic ſmell, and a warm pungent 
taſte. Theſe are in the number of 
the four greater hot ſeeds; and fre- 
quently employed as a ſtomachic 
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and carminative in flatulent colics, 


and the like. 
They were formerly the baſis of 
ſeveral officinal preparations, and 


entered many compoſitions by way 


of a corrigent. But altho' they be 


no leſs frequently employed than 


before, yet a place is ſtill given to 
their eſſential oil and diftilled ſpi- 
rit ; and they enter the compound 
ſpirit of juniper, the tincture of 
ſenna, and ſome other e 
tions. 

- CARYOPHYLLUM ARO- 
MATICUM [Lond. Ed. 

Caryophyllus aromaticus Lin. 

Cloves. 

Cloves are the fruit of a tree 
growing in the Eaft-Indies. In 
thape, they ſomewhat reſemble a 
ſhort thick nail. 

Cloves have a very ſtrong agree- 
able aromatic ſmell, and a bitteriſh 
pungent taſte, almoſt burning the 
mouth and fauces. The Dutch, 
from whom we have this ſpice, fre- 
quently mix it with cloves which 
have been robbed of their oil: 
theſe, though in time they regain 
from the others a conſiderable ſhare 


both of taſte and ſmell, are eafly 


diſtinguiſhable by their weaker fla- 
vour and lighter colour. Cloves, 
conſidered as medicines, are very 
hot ſtimulating aromatics, aud poſ- 


ſeſs in an eminent degree the gene- 


ral virtues of ſubſtances of this claſs. 
An extract. made from them with 
rectified ſpirit is exceſſively hot and 
pungent ; the diſtilled oil has no 
great pungeney; an extract made 
with water is nauſeous, and ſome- 
The only officinal 
preparation of them is the eſſential 
oil. Both the cloves themſelves and 
their oil are ingredients in many 
officinal compoitttuns. 
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CARYOPHYLLUM RU- 
BRUM [Lond. Ed.] Flos. 

Dianthus car yophyllus Lin. 

Clove July-flowers. 

A great variety of theſe flowers 
are met with in our gardens: thoſe 
made pſe of in medicine ought to be 
of a deep crimſon colour, and a 
1 aromatic ſmell, ſomewhat 


ike that of cloves : many ſorts have 


The ca- 
ryophylla rubra are ſaid to be car- 
Simon 
Paulli relates, that he has cured 


many malignant fevers by the uſe 


of a decoction of them; which he 
ſays powerfully promotes ſweat and 
urine, without greatly irritating 
nature, and alſo raiſes the ſpirits and 
quenches thirſt. At preſent the flow- 
ers are chiefly valued for their plea- 
ſant flavour, which is entirely loſt 
even by light coction; hence the 
college direct the ſyrup, which is 
the only officinal preparation of 
them, to be made by infuſion. 


CARYOPHYLLATALBrun.] 
Radix. AI 5 

Geum urabanum Lin. 

Avens; the root. 

Avens is a rough plant found 
wild in woods and hedges. 'The 


root has a warm, bitteriſh, aftrin- 


\ 


gent, taſte, and a pleaſant ſmell, 
ſomewhat of the cluve kind, eſpe- 
<ially in the ſpring, and when pro- 
duced in dry warm ſoils. Parkin- 
fon obſerves, that ſuch as is the 
growth of moiſt ſoils has nothing of 
This root has been 
employed as a ftomachic, and for 
ſtrengthening the tone of the viſ- 
vera in general: it is ſtill in ſome 
eſteem 1n foreign countries, though 
not taken notice of among us. It 


yields on diftiliation an elegant o- 


doriferous eſſential oil, which con- 
cretes into a flaky form 
Beſides the geum-urbanum, ano- 


ther ſpecies of the geum, the rivale, 
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has a place in ſome pharmacopœias, 
under the title of Caryophyllata a- 
guatica. The root of this ſpecies, 
which is larger than the other, is 
faid to be employed by the Indians 
in South America for the cure of 
intermittents, and to be equally 
ſucceſsful with the Peruvian bark. 
Dr Withering mentions, that the 
powder of the root is uſed for this 
purpoſe by the Canadians. But we 
do not know that with this inten- 
tion it has been much employed in 
Britain. 


CASCARILLA [TLend. Ed.] 
Cortex. 

Croton caſcarilla Lin. 

Caſcarilla ; the bark. 

This bark is imported into Eu- 
rope from the Bahama iſlands, and 
particularly from one of them of 
the name of Elatheria; from which 
circumſtance it was long known by 
the title of Eleutheria. The caſ- 
carilla is in general brought to us 
either in curled pieces, or rolled up 
into ſhort quills, about an inch in 
width, ſomewhat reſembling in ap- 
-pearance the Peruvian bark. It is 
covered on the outſide with a rough 


whitiſh matter; and in the infide 


it is of a browniſh caſt. When bro- 
ken, it exhibits a ſmooth cloſe 
darki brown ſurface. 

This bark, when freed from the 
outer whitiſh coat, which is inſipid 
and inodorous, has a light agree- 
able ſmell, and a moderately bitter 
taſte, accompanied with a confider- 
able aromatic warmth. It is eaſily 
inflammable, and yields when burn- 
ing a very fragrant ſmell ſomewhat 
reſembling that of muſk, a proper- 
ty which diſtinguiſhes the caſcarilla 
from all other barks; It was firſt 


introduced into Europe about the 
end of the laſt century, and ſeems 
firſt to have been uſed in Germany, 
where it is ſtill in very high eſteem. 
There it is frequently employed a- 
| gain 
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gainſt common intermittent fevers, 
in preference to the Peruvian bark, 
as being leſs ſubject to ſome incon- 
veniences, which the latter on ac- 
count of its great aſtringency is 
apt to occaſion. It is alſo ſaid to 
have been employed with great ſuc- 
ceſs in ſome very dangerous epide- 
mic fevers attended with petechiz : 
and it is frequently employed with 
advantage in flatulent colics, inter- 
nal hæmorrhagies, dyſenteries, di- 
arrhœas, and ſimilar diſorders. In 
Britain it has been uſed by ſome 
practitioners, particularly by the 
late Dr Keir of London, who was 
of opinion that it was by no means 
employed ſo generally as it deſerved 
to be. 

Its virtues are partially extracted 
by water, and totally by rectified 
ſpirit, but it is moſt effectual when 
given in ſubſtance. 


_ CASSIA FISTULARIS 
[ Lond. Ed.] Fructus. 

Caſſia fiſtula Lin. 

Caſſia of the cane; the fruit. 

This 1s the fruit of an oriental 
tree reſembling the walnut. 

This fruit is a cylindrical pod,« 
ſcarce an inch in diameter; a foot 
or more in length: the outſide is a 
hard brown bark; the inſide is di- 
vided. by thin tranſverſe woody 
Plates, covered with a ſoft black 
pulp of a ſweetiſh taſte, with ſome 
degree of acrimony. There are 


1 ſorts of this drug in the ſhops; 


one brought from the Eaſt- Indies, 
the other from the Weſt ; the canes 
or pods of the latter are generally 
large, rough, thick-rinded, and the 
pulp nauſeous ; thoſe of the former 
are leſs, ſmoother, the pulp blacker, 
and of a ſweeter taſte ; this ſort is 
preferred to the other. Such pods 
ſnould be choſen as are weighty, 
new, and do not make a rattling 
noiſe (from the ſeeds being looſe 

within them) when ſhaken. The 
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pulp ſhould be of 'a bright ſhining 


black colour, and a ſweet taſte, 
not harſh, which happens from the 
fruit being gathered before it has 
grown fully ripe, or ſouriſh, which 
it is apt to turn upon keeping: it 
ſhould neitker be very dry nor very 
moiſt, nor at all mouldy; which, 
from its being kept in damp cel- 
lars, or moiſtened, in order to in- 
creaſe its weight, it is very ſubject 
to be. Greateſt part of the pulp 
diſſolves both in water and in recti- 
fied ſpirit ; and may be extracted 
from the cane by either. The ſhops 
employ water, boiling the bruiſed 
pod therein, and afterwards evapo- 
rating the ſolution to a due confiſt- 
ence. | | 
The pulp of caſſia is a gentle lax- 
ative medicine, and frequently gi- 
ven, in a doſe of ſome drams, in co- 
ſtive habits. Some direct a doſe of 
two ounces or more as a cathartic, 
in inflammatory caſes, where the 
more acrid purgatives have no place: 
but in theſe large quantities 1t ge- 
nerally nauſeates the ſtomach, pro- 
duces flatulencies, and ſometimes 
gripings of the bowels, eſpecially if 
the caſſia be not of a very good kind: 
theſe effects may be prevented by 
the addition of aromatics, and ex- 
bibiting it in a liquid form. Geof- 
froy ſays, it does excellent ſervice 
in the painful tenſion of the belly, 
which ſometimes follows the im- 
prudent uſe of antimonials; and 
that it may be advantageouſly acua- 
ted with the more acrid purgatives, 
or antimonial emetics, or employed 
to abate their force. Valliſmiert 
relates, that the purgative virtue of 
this medicine is remarkably promo- 
ted by manna; that a mixture of 
four drams of caſſia and two of 
manna, purges as much as twelve 
drams of caſſia or thirty-two of 
manna alone. Sennertus obſerves, 
that the urine is apt to be turned of 
a green colour by the ule of caſſia: 
L 3 and 
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and ſometimes, where a large quan- 
tity has been taken, blackiſh. This 
drug gives name' to an officinal e- 
lectuary, and is an ingredient alſo 
in another. | 


- 


CASSIA LIGNEA[£4.] Cor- 


tex, flores nondum explicatæ. 
 Laurus caſia Lin. 
Caſſia; the bark and flowers. 
This bark, which is imported 
from different parts of the Eaſt In- 
dies and from China, has a very 
exact reſemblance to the cinnamon, 


and is obtained from a ſpecies of 


the ſame genus of tree, It is di- 
ſtinguiſhable from the cinnamon by 
being of a thicker and coarſer ap- 
pearance, and by its breaking ſhort 
and ſmooth, while the cinnamon 
breaks fibrous and ſhivery. 

This bark reſembles cinnamon 
ſtill more exactly in its aromatic 
flavour than in its external appear- 
ance, and ſeems only to differ from 
it in being ſomewhat weaker, in a- 
bounding more with a viſcous mu- 
cilaginous matter, and in being leſs 
aſtringent. Accordingly, it has not 
only a place in the Edinburgh 
pharmacopceia, but is alſo the baſis 
of a diſtilled water. It is perhaps 


ſurpriſing that the London college 


have given it no place in their liſts. 
But altliough it does not enter their 
pharmacopœia, yet we may venture 
to aſſert, that it will not be neglec- 
ted by the apothecaries. At pre- 
ſent it is very common with many 
of them to ſubſtitute the caſſia in 
every caſe for the more expenſive 
article cinnamon : and indeed al- 
moſt the whole of what is at preſent 
ſold under the title either of ſimple 
or ſpirituous cinnamon-water, is en- 
tirely prepared from caſſia, and 
not even entirely from the bark, 
but from a mixture of the bark and 
þuds. + og 
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CASTOREDM [ Ld. Ed.] 
Caſtor fiber Lin. | 
Caſtor. | 
Caſtor appears to. be a. peculiar 

fatty depoſition found in cells or 
bags ſituated near the rectum in the 
beaver, a four-footed amphibious 
animal, frequent in ſeveral parts of 
Europe and America. The beſt 
comes from Ruſſia: this is in large 
round hard cods, which appear, 
when cut, full of a brittle red liver- 
coloured ſubſtance, interſperſed with 
membranes and fibres exquiſitely in- 
terwoven. An inferior ſort 1s 
brought from Dantzick ; this is ge- 
nerally fat and moift. The worſt 
of all is that of New England, 
which is in longiſh thin cods. But 
of late, ſome apparently not infe- 
rior to the Ruſſian caſtor, has been 
brought from Hudſon's bay. 

Caſtor has a ſtrong not agreeable 
ſmell, and an acrid, biting, bitteriſh 
nauſeous taſte. Water extracts the 
nauſeous part, with little of the 
ſiner bitter; rectified ſpirit ex- 
tracts this laſt, without much of the 
nauſeous : proof - ſpirit both: water 
elevates the whole of its flavour in 
diſtillation; rectified ſpirit brings 
over nothing. 

Caſtor is looked upon as one of 
the capital nervine and ant ihyſteric 
medicines: ſome celebrated practi- 
tioners have nevertheleſs doubted 
its virtues; and Newmann and 
Stahl declare it inſignificant. Ex- 
perience, however, has ſhown, that, 


the virtues of caſtor are conſider- 


able, though they are certainly far 
leſs than they have been generally 
ſuppoſed to be. Its officinal pre- 
parations are a ſpirituous tincture, 
and a compound tincture of caſtor. 
It is an ingredient in ſome othet 
compoſitions, as the compound pow- 
der of myrrh. + 


CASUMUNAR [ Bran.] . 
This is a tuberous root, an inch 
. | EK. 
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or more in thickneſs, marked on 
the ſurface with circles or joints like 
galangal, of a browniſh or aſh co- 
lour on the outſide, and a duſky 
yellowiſh within; it is brought from 
the Eaſt-Indies, cut into tranſverſe 
ſlices: what kind of plant it pro- 
duces is not known. | 

Caſumunar has a warm bitteriſh 
taſte, and an aromatic ſmell, ſome- 
what reſembling that of ginger. lt 
has been celebrated in hyſteric caſes, 
epilepſies, palfies, loſs of memory, 
and other diſorders; the preſent 
practice ſometimes employs it as a 
 ftomachic and carminative, but it is 
not ſo much uſed or known as it de- 
ſerves to be. 


CATECHU, Vulgo terra Fapo- 
nica | Lond. Ed.] 

Mimoſa catechu Lin. 

Catechu ; the extract. 

This vegetable extract, which has 
long had, but very improperly, the 
name of terra Faponica, is the pro- 
duct of a plant growing in the Eaſt 
Indies, A particular account of 
the vegetable from whence it is ob- 
tained, as well as of the method of 
preparation, was ſome time ago 
publiſhed by Dr Kerr in the Lon- 
don Medical Obſervations. The only 
earth which it contains, conſiſts en- 
tirely of adhering impurities from 
the e or kilns in which it is 
prepared. Hence it is with great 
propriety, that in ſome of the fo- 
reign pharmacopœias a ſuccus japo- 
nicus depuratus is introduced, al- 
though not adopted either by the 


London or Edinburgh colleges. 


The extract of catechu in its pu- 
reſt ſtate is a dry and pulverable 
ſubſtance. Outwardly it is of a 
reddiſhcolour, internally of a ſhining 
dark brown, with a ſlight caſt of red. 
It is a mild, but at the ſame time 
a powerful aſtringent. It is more 


agreeable in taſte than moſt other 
ſubſtances of that claſs, It leaves 
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in the mouth a kind of ſweetneſs 
and mucilaginous feel. It may be 
uſefully employed for moſt purpoſes 
where an aſtringent is indicated, 
provided the moſt powerful be not 
requiſite. But it is particularly 
uſeful in alvine fluxes; and where 
theſe require the uſe of aſtringents, 
we are acquainted with no one e- 
qually beneficial. Beſides this, it 
is employed alſo in uterine profluvia, 
in laxity and debility of the viſcera 
in general, in catarrhal affections, 
and various other diſeaſes where a- 
ſtringents are indicated. It is often 
ſuffered to diſſolve leiſurely in the 
mouth, as a topical aſtringent for 
laxities and exulcerations of the 
gums, for aphthous ulcers in the 
mouth, and ſimilar affections: And 
it is in ſome other caſes applied ex- 
ternally both under the form of ſo- 


lution and of ointment. 


Catechu diſſolyes almoſt entirely 
in water excepting its impurities. 
But theſe are in general fo confi- 
derable in point of quantity, that 
Pr Lewis computes them to conſti- 
tute one eighth part of the maſs. 
Of the pure matter, rectiſied ſpirit 
diſſolves about ſeven-eighths into a 
deep red liquor ; the part which it 
leaves undiflolved is an almoſt inſi- 
pid mucilaginous ſubſtance. 

Catechu is the baſis of ſeveral 
fixed formulæ in our pharmacopœi- 
as, particularly of a tincture and 
an electuary: But one of the beft 
forms under which it can be exhi- 
bited is that of ſimple infuſion in 
warm water, with a proportion 
of cinnamon or caſſia; for by this 
means it is at once freed from its 
impurities, and improved by the 
addition of the aromatic. 


CENTAURIUM MAJOR Ra- 
dix 
Tentaurea centaurium Lin. 
Greater centaury; the root. 
The greater centaury is a large 


L 4 plant, 
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plant, cultivated in gardens. The 
root has a rough ſomewhat acrid 
taſte, and abounds with a red viſctd 


juice: its rough taſte has gained it 


ſome eſteem as an aſtringent; its a- 


erimony as. an aperient; and its glu- 


tinous quality as a vulnerary : the 
preſent practice takes little notice 
of it with any intention. 


CENTAURIUM MINUS 
[ Lond. Ed.] Cacumen. 

Gentiana centaurium Lin. 

Leſſer centaury ; the top. 

This grows wild in many parts of 
England, in dry paſture grounds, 
and amongſt corn. The tops are 
an uſeful aperient bitter. 


CEPA [Suec.] Radix. 

Allium cepa Lin. 

Onion ; the root. 

Onions differ from other bulbous» 
rooted plants, in having ſingle 
roots, or ſuch as cannot be parted 
ſo as to increaſe the plant. Theſe 
roots are conſidered rather as ar- 
ticles of food than of medicine: 
they are ſuppoſed to afford little or 
no nouriſhment, and when eaten li- 
berally produce flatulencies, occa- 
fion thirſt, headachs, and turbulent 
dreams: in cold phlegmatic habits, 
where viſcid mucus abounds, they 


doubtleſs have their uſe ; as by 


their ſtimulating quality they tend 


to excite appetite, attenuate thick 


Juices, and promote their expul- 
fon: by ſome they are ſtrongly re- 
commended in ſuppreſſions of urine 
and in dropfies. Ihe chief medici- 
nal uſe of onions in the preſent 
practice is in external applications, 
as a cataplaſm for ſuppurating tu- 
mours, &c. 


CERA FLAVA "IEF" Ed. 


Vellow bees wax. 


This is a ſolid concrete obtained 


from the honeycombs after the ho- 
ney is got out, by heating and preſ- 


Ang them betwixt iron plates. The 
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beſt ſort-is of a lively yellow colour, 
and an agreeable ſmell, ſomewhat 
like that of honey; when new, it 
is toughiſh yet eaſy to break; by 
age it becomes harder and more 
brittle, it loſes its fine colour, and 
in great meaſure its ſmell. | 


CERA ALBA [ Lond. Ed.] 
White wax. 
White wax is prepared from the 


yellow, by reducing it into thin 


flakes, and expoſing "it for a length 
of time to the air; when ſufficient- 
ly bleached, it is melted, and caſt 
into cakes. The belt ſort is of a 
clear and almoſt tranſparent white- 
neſs, and of a light agreeable ſmell 
like that of the yellow wax, but 
much weaker. 

The chief medical uſe of wax is 
in cerates, plaſters, unguents, &c. 
as an emollient for promoting ſup- 
puration, &c Tt readily unites with 
oils and animal fats, but not with 
watery or ſpirituous liquors. It is 
given alſo internally in diarrhceas 
and dyſenteries, when mixed with 
oily ſubſtances. 


CERAS US [LS e.] Folia, fruc- 
Tus, gummi. 

Prunus ceraſus Lin. 

The cherry; the leaves, fruit, 
and gum. 

Of this fruit a conſiderable num- 
ber of varieties are cultivated in our 
gardens; particularly the ſweet 
cherry with a black juice; the 
pleaſantly-ſouriſh cherry, with a co- 
lourleſs juice; and the very ſour 
cherry, with a blood red juice; 
commonly called black, red, and 
morello cherries. | 

Theſe fruits, eſpecially the acid 
ſorts, are very uſeſul and agreeable 
coolers and quenchers of thirſt ; 
and are ſometimes directed with this 
intention, in hot bilious, or febrile 
d iſtempers. Boerhaave was ex- 
tremely fond of theſe and the other 
fruits called Yoræi, as aperients in 

ſome 
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' ſome chronic caſes; and declares 


himſelf perſuaded, that there is no 
kind of obſtruction of the viſcera 
capable of being removed by me- 
dicine, which will not yield to the 
continued uſe of theſe. They are ra- 
ther, however, uſed as an article of 
diet or luxury, than in the way of 
medicine. And accordingly have no 
place in the London or Edinburgh 
pharmacopœias. | 

Befides the fruit of the cherry, 
the leaves alſo are now introduced 
into the Swediſh pharmacopœia; 
but they do not enter any of their 
fixed formulz, and we know not 
for what purpoſe they are particu- 
larly intended. 
The gum of the cherry 1s a pret- 
ty pure vegetable mucilaye, nearly 
approaching to gum arabic. 


CEREFOLIUM [ Swec. ] Her- 
ba. oy 
Sandix cerefolium Lin. 

Chervil ; the plant. 

This is a low annual plant ſeme- 
what like parſley, commonly culti- 
vated in gardens for culinary pur- 
poles. This plant is grateful both 
to the palate and ſtomach, gently 
aperient, and diuretic. Geoffroy 
aſſures us, that he has found it from 
experience to be of excellent ſervice 
in dropſies: that, in this diſorder, 
it promotes the diſcharge of urine 
when ſuppreſſed ; renders it clear, 
when feculent and turbid; and when 
high and fiery, of a paler colour; 
that it acts mildly without irrita- 
tion, and tends rather to allay than 
_ excite inflammation, He goes ſo 
far as to ſay, that dropſies which 
do not yied to this medicine, are 
{ſcarce capable of being cured by 
any other. He directs the juice 
to be given in the doſe of three or 
four ounces every fourth hour, and 
continued for ſome time, either a- 
lone, or in conjunction with nitre 
and ſyrup of the five opening roots, 
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CHALYBS, vide Fęaxun. 
CHAMADRYS[Sec.] Herba 


Teucrium chamedrys. 
Germander; the herb. 
This is a low ſhrubby plant, cul- 

tivated in gardens, The leaves, 
tops, and feeds have a bitter taſte, 
with ſome degree of aſtringency 


and aromatic flavour. They are 


recommended as ſudorific, diuretic, 


and emmenagogue, andfor ftrength- 
ening the ſtomach and viſcera in ge- 
neral. With ſome they have been 
in great eſteem in intermittent fe- 
vers, and alſo in ſcrophulous and 


other chronic diſorders; but at 


prelent they are very little in uſe, 
and have now no place either in 
the London or Edinburgh pharma- 


COPCelas. 


CHAMAMELUM [Lond. Ed.] 
Flos fimplex. 
Anthemis nobilis Lin. 
Chamomile ; the ſingle flower. 
Thele have a ſtrong not ungrate- 
ful aromatic ſmell, and a very bit- 
ter nauſeous taſte, They are ac- 
counted carminative, aperient, e- 
mollient, and in ſome degree ano- 
dyne ; and ftand recommended in 
flatulent colics, for promoting the 
uterine purgations, in ſpaſmodic 
pains, and the pains of childbed 
women: ſometimes they have been 
employed in intermittent fevers, 
and in nephritis. Theſe flowers 
are frequently alſo uſe] externally 
in diſcutient and antiſeptie fomen- 
tations, and in emollient glyſters: 
they eater the decoctum pro ene- 
mate, et decoctum pro fomento of 
An eſſential 
oil was formerly directed to be pre- 
pared from them, but it is now 
omitted. A fimple watery infu- 
ſion of them taken in a tepid ſtate 
is at preſent frequently employed 
to promote the operation of emeties. 
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: CAMA?PITHYS [Szec.] Her- 
2. 
Teucrium chamepithys. 

Ground- pine; the herb. 

This is a low hairy plant, clam- 
my to the touch, of a ſtrong aro- 
matic reſinous ſmell, and a bitter 
roughiſh taſte. It is recommend- 


ed as an aperient and vulnerary, 


and alſo in gouty and rheumatic 
pains, MS x 
CHEIRI [ Brur.] Flos. 


Cheiranthus cheiri Lin. 

Wall- flower. | 

This grows upon old walls and 
among rubbiſh, in ſeveral parts of 
England, The flowers have a plea- 


fant fmell, and a ſubacrid, bitteriſh, 


not agrecable taſte : they are ſaid 
to be cordial, anodyne, aperient, 
and emmenagogue, but are wholly 


neglected by practice. | 


CHELIDONIUM MAJUS 
LBran.] Herba, radix. 
Chelidonium majus Lin, 
 Celandine : the leaves and root. 
This plant grows upon old walls, 
among rubbiſh, and in waſte ſhady 
places. The herb is of a blueiſh 
reen colour; the root of a deep 
red; both contain a gold - coloured 
juice; their ſmell is diſagreeable; 
the taſte ſomewhat bitteriſh, very 
acrid, biting and. burning the 
mouth; the root is the moſt acrid. 
'The juice of celandine has long 
been celebrated in diſorders of the 
eyes; but it is too ſharp, unleſs 
plentifully diluted, to be applied 
with ſafety to that tender organ. It 
has been ſometimes uſed, and it is 
ſaid with good ſucceſs, for extirpa- 
ring warts, cleanſing old ulcers, and 
in cataplaſms for the herpes milia- 


ris. This acrimonious plant is rare- 


Iy given internally; the virtues at- 
tributed to it are thoſe of a ſtimu- 
lating aperient, diuretic, and ſudo- 


riſig: it is particularly recommend- 
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ed in the ſlow kind of jaundice, 
where there are no ſymptoms of in- 


flammation, and in dropſies; ſome 


ſuppoſe the root to have been Hel- 
mont's ſpecific in the hydrops aſ- 
cites. Half a dram or a dram of 
the dry root is directed for a doſe; 
or an infuſion in wine of an ounce 
of the freſh root. 


CHELIDONIUM MINUS 
[ Brun. ] Radix. 

Ranunculus ficaria Lin. 

Pilewort ; the root. 

This is a very ſmall plant, found 
in moiſt meadows and by hedge- 
ſides: the roots conſiſt of ſlender fi- 
bres, with ſome little tubercles a- 
mong them, which are ſuppoſed to 
reſemble the hæmorrhoids; from 
thence it has been concluded, that 
this root muſt needs be of wonder- 
ful efficacy for the cure of that di- 
ſtemper: to the taſte, it is little o- 
ther than mucilaginous: and altho? 
ſtill retained in ſeveral of the foreign 
phwmacopc1as, it is hardly in uſe in 
this country. 


CHINA [ Sues.] Radix. 
Smilax china Lin. 
China root. | 

This root is brought from the 
Eatt Indies. But beſides the orien- 
tal china root, there is alſo a root 
under the ſame name brought from 
the Weſt Indies, obtained from a 
different ſpecies of the ſame genus. 
They are both longiſh, full of joints, 
of a pale reddiſh colour, of no 
ſmell, and very little taſte :, the o- 
riental, which is the moſt eſteemed, 
is conſiderably harder and paler co- 
loured than the other. Such ſhould 
be choſen as is freſh, cloſe, heavy, 
and upon being chewed appears 
full of a fat unctuous juice. China 
root was either unknown or diſre- 
garded by the ancient phyſicians. 
It was firſt introduced into Europe 
about the year 1535, with the cha- 
7 | rafter 
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racer of a ſpecific againſt venereal 
and cutaneous diſorders; and as 
ſuch was made uſe of for ſome time, 
but at length gave place to medi- 
eines of a more powerful kind. It 
is generally ſuppoſed to promote 
inſenſible perſpiration and the uri- 
nary diſcharge; and by its unctu? 
ous quality to obtund acrimonious 
juices. 


CICHOREUM [Szec.] Radix, 
herba. | VE 

Cichoreum intybus Lin. 

Wild ſuccory; the roots and herb. 


The root has a moderately bitter 


taſte, with ſome degree of roughneſs; 
the leaves are ſomewhat leſs bitter : 
the roots, ſtalks, and leaves yield, 
on being wounded, a milky ſapona- 
ceous juice. By culture this plant 
loſes its green colour and its bitter- 
neſs, and in this ſtate is employed 
in ſalads: the darker coloured and 
more deeply jagged the leaves, the 
bitterer is their taſte. Wild ſuc- 
cory is an uftful detergent, ape- 
rient, and attenuating medicine; 
ating without much irritation, 
tending rather to cool than to heat 
the body, and at the ſame time cor- 
roborating the tone of the inteſtines. 
The juice taken in large quantities, 


ſo as to keep up a gentle diarrhœa, 


and continued for ſome weeks, has 
been found to produce excellent ef- 
fects in cutaneous affections and 
other chronical diſeaſes. 


_ CICUTA. [ Lond. Ed.] Herba, 
for, ſemen. 

Conium maculatum Lin. 

Hemlock; the leaves, flower, and 
ſeed. | | : 

This 18 a large umbelliferous 
plant, common about the ſides of 
fields, under hedges, and in moiſt 
| ſhady places: the leaves are wing- 
ed, divided into a great number of 
ſmall fern like ſections, of a dark or 
blackiſh green colour, and appear - 

; 2 | | 
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ing as it were rough; the ſtalk is 
hollow (as is likewiſe great part of 
the root after the ſtalk has ariſen), 
and ſpotted with ſeveral blackiſh, 
red, or purple ſpots. Hemlock is 
ſometimes applied externally in the 
form of decoction, infufion, or poul- 
tice, as a diſcutient. 'iheſe are 
apt to excoriate, and their vapour 
is to ſome particularly diſagreeable 
and hurtful. The ftalks are_infig- 
nificant, and the roots very virulent. 
With regard to its virtue when ta- 
ken internally, it has been gene- 
rally accounted poiſonous z which it 
doubtleſs is, in a high degree, when 
uſed in any conſiderable quantity. 
But Dr Stoerk has lately found, 
that in certain ſmall doſes it may 
be taken with great ſafety; and 
that, without at all di ſordering the 
conſtitution, or even producing any 
ſenſible operation, it ſometimes 
proves a powerful reſolvent in many 
obſtinate diſorders. In fcirrhus, 
the internal and external uſe of 
hemlock has been found ufeful; but 
then mercury has been generally 
uſed at the ſame time. In open 
cancer, it often abates the pains, 
and is free from the conſtipating 
eftets of opium. It is likewiſe - 
uſed” in ſcrophulous tumours and 
ulcers, and in other ulcers that are 
only defined by the term ill-con- 
ditioned, It is alſo recommended 
by ſome in chincough, and various 
other diſeaſes. Its common, and 


perhaps beſt form, is that of the 


powdered leaves, in the doſe at firſt 
of two or three grains a-day, which 
in ſome caſes has been gradually 
incregſed to upwards of two ounces 
a-day, without producing giddineſs. 
An extract from the ſeeds is ſaid to 
produce giddineſs ſooner than that 
from the leaves. Hence, while 


both the London and Edinburgh 


colleges have given a place to the 
ſuccus ſpiſſatuscicutz, into thephar- 
macopœia of the latter an extrac- 

tum 
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tum ſeminum cicutæ is alſo intro- 


duced. 


CINARA [ Lond. Ed.] Folium. 
Cynara ſcolymus Lin. 
Artichoke ; the leaves. 

The artichoke is a large rough 
plant, with greyiſh leaves, which is 
well known in our gardens, as being 
very commonly cultivated for culi- 
nary purpoſes. The leaves are bit- 
ter; and on being preſſed give out 
their bitterneſs along with their 
Juice. This expreſſed juice is given 
in dropſies, and in ſomie 1aftances 
has proved ſucceſsful after other 
medicines have failed. For this 
purpoſe, the expreſſed juice paſſed 


only through a coarſe ſtrainer, is 


mixed with an equal quantity of 
white wine, and of this mixture two 
or three table ſpoonfuls are taken 


every morning and evening. It 


operates by promoting diureſis. 
For this purpoſe, an infuſion of the 


leaf is alſo uſed; and both the 


leaves and ſtalks enter into many of 
the diuretic decoctions uſed oy the 
country people. 


CINNABARIS NATIVA 
LBrun.] | 

Native cinnabar. 

This is a ponderous mineral of a 
red colour, found in Spain, Hun- 
gary, and ſeveral other parts of the 


| world. The fineſt ſort is in pretty 


large maſſes, both exteraally and in- 
ternally of an elegant deep red co- 
lour, which is much improved upon 
grinding the maſs into fine powder; 
There is another ſort, of a good 
colour, in roundiſn drops, ſmooth 
without, and ſtriated within. 

This mineral appears from che- 


mical experiments to be compoſed 


of mercury and ſulphur, in ſuch a 
manner, that the quantity of the 
former is commonly above ſix times 
wy than that of the latter: the 


Q 
, ! 
; % 
% 
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finer the colour of the cinnabar, the 


more mercury it is found to hold. 


Native cinnabar has been by many 


preferred as a medicine to that made 
by art: but there does not appear to 
be any juſt foundation for this pre- 
ference. The native has ſometimes 
been obſerved to occaſion nauſea, 
vomiting, and anxiety: theſe pro- 
bably proceeded from an admixture 
of ſome arſenical particles which it 
could not be freed from by repeated 
ablution. When pure, it has no 
quality or medical virtue diſtinct 
from thoſe of the artificial cinnabar, 
now ſtyled Hydrargyrus ſulphuratus 
ruber, and afterwards to be men- 
tioned among the mercurial pre- 
parations. 


CINERES CLAVELLATA 
[ Lond. |] 

Kali impurum. 

Ruſha potaſh. 

Potaſh is an impure alkaline ſalt, 
produced from all land plants, ex- 
cept the tetradynamia claſs, by 
burning with a cloſe ſmothering 
heat. In this ſtate they are called 
weed aſhes, which contain, beſides 
alkali, charcoal, ſvIphur, and a 
little vitriolated tartar. Theſe 
foreign matters are partly ſepara- 
ted, by mixing the aſhes with wa- 
ter, and paſſing it through a veſ- 
ſel with holes at the bottom cover- 
ed with ſtraw. It is then evapo- 
rated to the conſiſtence of honey, 
and afterwards burnt in an oven, 
from which it acquires a little ſtony 
matter. In this ſtate, from its co- 
lour, it is called pearl aſhes, the ſal 


 alcalinus fixus vegetabilis [ Bd.] If 


lime be mixed with the aſhes, and 
paſſed through the veffel as before, 
the alkali is conſiderably deprived 
of 1ts fixed air, is conſequently cau- 
ſtic, has a darker colour, and gives 

a reddiſh ſolution, having diſſolved 
— of the iron of the pot it is pre- 


pared 
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pared in, and from which it is call- 
ed potaſh. Large quantities of it 
are brought to us from America, 


Ruſſia, and other places. Other 
kinds of impure vegetable alkali 
appear in commerce, under the 
names of caſhub, marcoft aſhes, &. 


CINNAMOMUM [ Lond. Ed.] 
Cortex et ejus oleum eſſentiale. 

Laurus cinnamomum Lin. 

Cinnamon; the bark and its eſ- 
ſential oil. 

This is a light thin bark, of a 
reddiſh colour, rolled up in long 
quills or canes; of afragrant,delight- 
ful ſmell, and an aromatic, ſweet, 
pungent taſte, with ſome degree of 
aſtringency. It is generally mixed 
with the caſſia bark : this laſt is ea- 
ſily diſtinguiſhable by its breaking 
over ſmooth, whilſt cinnamon ſplin- 
ters; and by its ſlimy mucilaginous 
taſte, without any thing of the 
roughneſs of the true cinnamon. 
Cinnamon is a very elegant and uſe- 


ful aromatic, more grateful both to 


the palate and ſtomach, than moſt 
other ſubſtances of this claſs : by its 
aſtringent quality it likewiſe corro- 
borates the viſcera, and proves of 
great ſervice in ſeveral kiuds of al - 
vine fluxes, and immoderate diſ- 
charges from the uterus. An eſſen- 


tial oil, a diſtilled water, a diſtilled 


ſpirit, and a tincture of it, are di- 
rected to be kept in the ſhops ; but 
theſe are much more frequently 
prepared from caſſia than from cina- 
mon; and in thoſe formulæ in 
which diſtillation is employed, the 
difference is perhaps not very ma- 
terial: but whether it be exhibited 
under the form of powder or infu- 
fion, aſtringency is only to be look - 
ed for from the genuine cinnamon z 
and this is often required where it 
is employed as a ſpicy ingredient in 
a great number of compoſitions. . 
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CITRULLUS [ Brun.] Semen. 
Cucurbita citrullus Lin. 
Citruls; the ſeed. | 
This plant is rarely met with 
mong us, unleſs in botanic gardens. 
The ſeeds are in the number of the 
four greater cold ſeeds, and agree in 


quality with the others of that claſs, 
CITRUS CSuec. ] Corticis fla- 


vedo, oleum, ſuccus. 

Citrus medica Lin. 

Citron; the yellow rind, oil, and 
Juice. | 

The citron is an evergreen tree 
or ſhrub, of the ſame genus with 
the orange and lemon: it was firſt 
brought from Aſſyria and Media, 
(whence the fruit is called mala A, 
ria, mala Medica) into Greece, 
and thence into the ſouthern parts 
of Europe, where it is now culti- 
vated. Citrons are rarely made uſe 
of among us: they are of the ſame 
quality with lemons, except that 
their juice is ſomewhat leſs acid. 
They enter, however, a conſiderable 
number of formulæ in ſeveral of the 
foreign pharmacopœias, and with 
us are frequently employed as a 
condiment. | 


COCCINELLA | Lond. Ed.] 
| Caccus cacti Lin. | 
Cochineal. | 
| This is a ſmall, irregular, roundiſh 
body, of a dark red colour on the 
outſide, and a deep bright red with- 
in: it is brought from Mexico and 
New Spain. This ſubſtance was long 
ſuppoſed to be the ſeed of a plant; 
but it appears from chemical 
experiments to be an animal, and 
from the accounts of the more cele- 
brated naturaliſts, an inſect, which 
breeds on the American prickly- 
pear tree, and adheres thereto with - 
out changing its place. Cochineal 
has been ſtrongly recommended as 
a ſudorific, cardiac, and alexiphar- 
: 9 mac; 
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macz but practitioners have never 


abſerved any conſiderable effects 


from it. Its greateſt conſumption 


is among the ſcarlet dyers; and in 
medicine its principal uſe is as a 
colouring drug : both watery and 


ſpirituous liquors extract its colour. 


In the london and Edinburgh phar- 
macopœias, ſome of the tinctures 
ceive from chis drug a fine red co- 
lour. 


COCHLEARIA HORTEN- 


Sis [ Lond. Ed.] Folia. 


Cochlearia officinalis Lin. 
Garden ſcurvy- -grals; the leaves. 


| COCHLEARIA MARINA 
Fila. 
Cochlearia Auglica Lin. 
Sea ſcurvy- graſs; the leaves. 
Theſe plants have little other dif- 
ference, as to their external appear- 
ance, than that expreſſed in their 
titles; in taſte and medical virtue, 
the firſt is conſiderably the ſtrong- 
eſt; and hence is alone retained both 
by the London and Edinburgh col- 


leges; but where either is employ- 


ed, the latter, collected on our ſea- 
coaſts, is perhaps moſt frequently 
uſed 

Scurvy-graſs is a pungent ſtimu- 
lating medicine; capable of diſſol- 
ving viſcid j juices, opening. obſtruc- 
tions of the viſcera and the more 


| diftant glands, and promoting the 


fluid ſecretions : it is particularly 
celebrated in ſcurvies, and is the 
principal herb employed in theſe 
kinds of diſorders in the northern 
countries. 


COFFEA F Brun. ] Semen. 
Ceſſea Arabica Lin. 
Coffee; ; the fruit. 


Coffee is the fruit of an oriental 


fhrub now cultivated in the Weſt 


Indies. This fruit is employed ra- 
ther as. food than as a medicine. 


The medical effects expected from 
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it are to aſſiſt digeſtion, promote 
the natural ſecretions, and prevent 
or remove a diſpoſition to ſleepineſs. 
It has been recommended in ſpaſ- 
modic aſthma; and in ſome cafes it 
is found highly uſeful in alleviating. 
levere head-· ach. 


COLCHICUM [ Lord. Ed. 4. 
Radix. 

Colchicum autumnale Lin. 

Meadow ſaffron; the root. | 

This plant grows wild in mea- 
dows, in the more temperate parts 
of Europe. The roots, freed from 
the outer blackiſh coat and fibres 
below, are white, and full of a 
white juice. In drying they be- 
come wrinkled and dark coloured. 
Applied to the ſkin, it ſhows ſome 
ſigns of acrimony; and taken inter- 
nally, it is ſaid ſometimes to excite 
a ſenſe of burning heat, bloody 
ſtools, and other violent ſymptoms. 
In the form of ſyrup, however, 
it has been given to the extent 
of two ounces a-day without any 
bad conſequence. It is ſometimes 
employed as a diuretic in dropſy. 
From its great activity it was long 
ranked among the poiſonous vege- 
tables: but from this circymſitance 
it claimed the attention of Dr 
Stoerk of Vienna, who made it the 
ſubje& of many experiments. Ac- | 
cording to his account, the recent 
root taken in ſubſtance, even to a 
very ſmall extent, produces alarm- 
ing effects; but he found that an 
oxymel prepared from it might be 
uſed with ſafety, and proved a 
powerful diuretic. Since his pub- 
lication it has been a good deal 
uſed by other practitioners ; but it 
has by no means ſupported the 
character which he gave of it, even 
when employed in much larger dofes 
than Dr Stoerk ſeems to have ex- 
hibited. On ſome occafions, how- 
ever, it operates as a powerful diu- 
retic; and accordingly it is not 

| only 
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only introduced into moſt of the 
modern pharmacopcias, but is alſo 
the baſis of different formulæ. The 
London college, in imitation of 
the original preſcription - of Dr 
Stoerk, have introduced into their 
pharmacopœia an oxymel colchici; 
but the Edinburgh college, from 
an objection to honey, which with 
ſome people is apt to excite vio- 
lent colic pains, have ſubſtituted 
to this a ſyrupus colchici; in which, 
however, nearly the ſame propor- 
tions are retained, ſugar being 
merely employed in place of honey. 
This ſyrup, in place of two or three 
drams merely, has been given to 
the extent of two or three ounces 
in a day, in general without any 
inconvenience, and ſometimes with 
good effects: but like the other 
diuretics, it cannot be depended 
upon. f 


COLOCYNTHIS [ Lord. £9, ] 
Fructus medulla. 

Cucumis colocynthis Lin. 

Coloquintida, or bitter apple; 
the medullary part of the fruit. 

This is the produce of a plant of 
the gourd kind, growing in Turkey. 
The fruit is about the fize of an 
orange; its medullary part, freed 
from the rind and ſeeds, is alone 
made uſe of in medicine: this is 
very light, white, ſpongy, compoſed 
of membranous leaves; of an ex- 
tremely bitter, nauſeous, acrimoni- 
ous taſte. Colocynth 1s one of the 
moſt powerful and moſt violent ca- 
thartics. Many eminent phyſicians 
condemn it as dangerous, and even 
deleterious: others recommend 1t 
not only as an efficacious purgative, 
but likewiſe as an alterative in 
obſtinate chronical diſorders. Thus 
much 1s certain, that colocynth, in 
the doſe of a few grains, acts with 
great vehemence, diſorders the body, 
and ſometimes occaſions a diſcharge 
of blood. Many attempts have been 
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made to corre& its virulence by the 
addition of acids, aſtringents, and 
the like ; theſe may lefſen the force 
of the colocynth, but no otherwiſe 
than might be equally doneby a re- 
duction of the doſe. The beſt me- 
thod of abating its virulence, with- 
out diminiſhing its purgative virtue, 
ſeems to be by triturating it with 
ummy farinaceous ſubſtances, or 
the oily ſeeds, which, without ma- 
king any alteration in the colocynth 
itſelf, prevent its reſinous particles 
from cohering, and flicking upon 
the membranes of the inteſtines, fo 
as to irritate, inflame, or corrode 
them. It is an ingredient in ſome 
of the purgative pills, and the ca- 
thartic extracts of the ſhops, par- 
ticularly of the extractum colocyn- 
thidis compoſitum, and pilulæ ex 
colocynthide cum aloe. 4 


; COLOMBA. [ Lond. Ed.] Ra- 
ix. | 

Colomba ; the root. . 

The botanical charaQers of the 
vegetable from whence this root is 
obtained are not yet aſcertained. 
It is brought from Colombo in 
Ceylon in the form of knobs, ha- 
ving a rough ſurface, and conſiſt- 
ing of a cortical, woody, and me- 
dullary lamina. It has a diſagree- 
itter taſte, an aromatic fla- 
vour; in experiment is conſiderably 
antiſeptic, and particularly effectual 
in correcting and preventing the pu- 
tridity of bile. Abroad it is much 
uſed in diſeaſes attended with bili- 
ous ſymptoms, particularly in cho- 
lera; and is ſaid to be ſometimes 


very effectual in other caſes of vo- 


miting. Some conſider it as very 
uſeful in dyſpepſia. Half a dram of 

the powder is given repeatedly in 
the day. Water is'not fo complete 
a menſtruum as ſpirits, but to their 
united action it yields a flavoured 


extract in very conſiderable quan- 
tity. Its uſe in medicine has been 


par- 
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attention of practitioners by Dr 
Percival of Mancheſter in his Ex- 
perimental Eſſays; and it has in 


general been found to anſwer ex- 
pectation: but it is to be regretted, 
that it is not ſo regularly imported 


as to admit of our ſhops: being 
fupplied with it of good quality. 
Hence when preſcribed it is often 
exhibited in a very decayed ſtate. 


CONSOLIDA [ Suec.] Radix. 
Symphitum officinale Lin. 
Comfrey; the root. 

This is a rough hairy plant, grow- 
ing wild by river-ſides and in wa- 
tery places. The roots are very 
large, black on the outſide, white 
within, full of a viſcid glutinous 
juice, of no particular taſte. They 
agree in quality with the roots of 
althæa; with this difference, that 
the mucilage of conſolida is ſome- 
what ſtronger bodied. Many ridi- 
culous hiſtories of the conſolidating 


virtues of this plant are related by 


authors. At preſent it is ſo little 
employed in practice in Britain, as 


to have no place in our pharmaco- 


pœias. 


© CONTRAYERVA [ Lond. 
Ed.] Radix. 

Dorſtenia contrayerva Tha, 

Contrayerva; the root. 

This is a knotty root, an inch or 
two in length, about half an inch 
thick, of a reddiſh brown colour 
externally, and pale within: long, 
tough, ſlender fibres ſhoot out from 
all ſides of it; theſe are generally 
loaded with ſmall round knots, This 
root is of a peculiar kind of aroma- 
tic ſmell, and a ſomewhat aſtringent, 
warm, bitteriſh taſte, with a light 
and {weetiſh kind of acrimony when 
long chewed: the fibres have little 
taſte or ſmell; the tuberous part 


therefore ſhould be alone choſen. ” 


Contrayerva is one of the mildeſt of 
i oy 
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thoſe ſubſtances called alexiphar- 
macs: it is indiſputably a good and 
uſeful diaphoretic, and may be ſafe- 
ly given in much larger doſes than 
the common practice is accuſto- 
med to exhibit it in. Its virtues 
are extracted both by water and 
rectified ſpirit, and do not ariſe in 
evaporation with either: the ſpiri- 


tuous tincture and extract taſte 


ſtronger of the root than the aque - 
ous ones. | 


CONVALLARIA [ Z4.] Ra- 
dix. 

Convallaria polygonatum Lin. 

Solomon's ſeal; the roots. 

The root of this common plant 
contains a {weet:/h mucilage, and 
has been uſed in form of poultice in 
inflammations ; but whether this or 
any other 1s better than the com- 
mon poultice of bread and milk is 
doubtful. A decoction of this root 
in milk has alſo been mentioned in 
certain caſes of hæmorrhagy. The 


flowers, berries, and leaves, are ſaid 


to be poiſonous. 


COPAL [ Brun.} Reſina. 

Rhas copallinum Lin. 

Copal. | 

Gopal, ſuppoſed by ſome a mine- 
ral ſubſtance, appears to be a reſin 
obtained from ſeveral ſorts of large 
trees growing in New Spain. This 
reſin is brought to us in irregular 
lumps, ſome tranſparent, of a yel- 
lowiſh or brown colour, others 
ſemitranſparent and whitiſh, Tt 
has never come into uſe as a me- 
dicine, and 1s rarely met with in the 
ſhops; but it is introduced into 
ſome of the foreign pharmacopœias, 
and may be contidered as an article 


well deſerving attention. 


CORALLINA [ Brur.] 

Corallina officinalis Lin. 

Coraline, or ſea-moſs. 

This is a branched cretaceous ſub- 
 Rance. 
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ance of a white colour: the ha- 
bitation and production of polypi, 
growing on rocks, and ſometimes 
on the ſhells of fiſhes. It is celebra- 
ted as a vermifuge, on what founda- 
tion is very doubtful : to the taſte 
it is entirely inſipid, and probably 
operates only as an abſorbent earth. 


CORRALLIUM RUBRUM | 
their products by heat are thoſe of 


[ Lond. }] 
1s nobilis Lin. 
| Red coral. 
This is alſo a marine production, 


of the ſame nature with the forego- 


ing. It cannot reaſonably be look- 
ed upon in any other light than as 

a mere abſorbent; as ſuch it enters 
18 ofſicinal crabs claw powder, and 
is ſometimes in practice directed by 
itielf; but it is fo little employed, 
and of ſo little activity, that the 
Edinburgh college have with juſtice 
rejected it from their liſt, 


CORIANDRUM [ Lond. 22 
Semen. 

Coriandrum ſativum Lin. 

Coriander ; the ſeed. 

Coriander is an umbelliferous 
plant, differing from all che others 


of that claſs in producing ſpherical g 


feeds. Theſe, when freun, have a 
ſtrong diſagreeable imell, which im- 
proves by drying, and becomes ſuf- 
ficiently grateful; they are recom- 
mended as carminative and ſtoma- 
Chic. They were formerly an in- 
gredient in the officinal compound 
lime-water and electuary of bay- 
berries; but both theſe formulæ are 
now rejected. 


CORNU CERVI PLZond.] 

The ſtag or hart's horns. 

Many extraordinary virtues have 
been attributed to theſe horns, and 
to all the parts of the animal in 
general : but experience gives no 
countenance to them; nor do they 
ſeem to have any other * 
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than the great timidity of the hart, 
the annual renewal of his horns, and 
an opinion of his extraordinary lon- 
gevity. From theſe circumſtances 
it was inferred, that all the parts of 
him muſt be proper for intimida- 
ting the enraged Archeus, renewing 
health and ſtrength, and prolonging 
life. They are to be conſidered as 
of the ſame nature with buoes; and 


animal ſubſtances in general. As 
ſuch they were at one time ſo much 
employed for yiclding the volatile 
alkali, that they even gave a name 
to that article. 

The horas boiled in water, give 
out an emollient nutritious gelly. 
Burnt to whiteneſs, they yield an 
earth, employed in the officinal white 
decoction, or as it is now more pro- 
perly ſtyled, the Decoctum corn 
cervi. 


COTULA FOETIDA (Brun. ] 
Folia. | 
' Anthemis cotula. 
Mayweed, or wild chamomile. 
This plant is common among 
corn, and in waſte places. In ap- 
pearance it reſembles ſome of the 
arden chamomiles, but is eaſily di- 
{tinguiſhable from them by its ſtrong 
fetid ſcent. It is rarcly or never uſed 
in the preſent practice. 


CRETA [ Lond. }] 

White chalk, 

This is an earth ſoluble in vinegar 
and the lighter acids. ſo as to de- 
ſtroy every ſenſible mark of their 
acidity, , This earth is one of the 
moſt uſcful of the abtorbents, and 
is to be looked upon ſimply as ſuch : 
the altringent virtues winch ſome 
attribute to it, have no foundation, 
unleſs in ſo far as tlie earth is ſati- 
ated with acid, with which it com- 
poſes a ſaline concrete manifeſtly 
ſuba.rringent, It gives name to an 
officinal mixture, a powder, and 
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potion, and is an ingredient in the 
cardialgic troches. It is employed 
alſo for extricating the volatile ſalt 
of ſal ammoniac. 


CROCUS [Lond.} Floris flig- 
nta. 

Crocus ſativus Lin. 

Saffron; the chives. 

Theſe chives, or fleſhy 2 
ments, growing at the end of the 
piſtil of the flower, are carefully 
picked and preſſed together into 
cakes. 

There are three forts of ſaffron 
met with in the ſhops, two of 
which are brought from abroad, 
the other 15 the produce of our own 
country; this laſt is much ſu- 
perior to the two former, from 
which it may be diſtinguiſhed by 
its blades being broader. When in 
perfection it is of a fiery orange 
red colour, and yields a deep yel- 
lowiſh tincture: it ſhould be choſen 
freſh, not above a ycar old, in cloſe 
cakes, neither dry, nor yet very 
moiſt, tough and firm in tearing, 
of the fame colour within as with- 
out, and of a ſtrong, acrid, diffuſive 
ſmell. 
| Saffron is a very elegant and uſe- 
ful aromatic ; befides the virtues 
which it has in common with all the 
bodies of that claſs, it has been al- 


leged that it remarkably exhilarates, 


raiſes the ſpirits, and is deſervedly 
accounted one of the higheſt cordi- 
als; taken in large doſes, it is ſaid 
to occaſion immoderate mirth, in- 
voluntary laughter, and the ill effects 
which fellow from the abuſe of ſpiri- 


tuous liquors. This medicine is faid 


to be particularly ſerviceable in hy- 
ſteric depreſſions, or obſtruction of 
the uterine ſecretions, where other 
aromatics, even thoſe of the more 
generous kind, have little effe&. 
Saffron imparts the whole of its vir- 
tue and colour to reQified ſpirit, 
| * * wine, vinegar, and 
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water: a tincture drawn with vine- 
gar, loſes greatly of its colour in 
keeping: the watery and vinous 
tinctures are apt to grow ſour, and 
then loſe their colour alſo: that made 
in pure ſpirit keeps in perfection for 
many years. Its officinal prepara- 
tions are, a ſpirituous tincture and 
ſyrup. It is an ingredient in the 


* 


cordial confection paregoric elixir, 


and ſever::] of the aloetic. compoſi- 
tions; but of late years, the eſtima- 
tion in which it was held as a medi- 
cine has been rather on the decline. 
Some experiments made by Dr 
Alexander ſerve to ſhow that it is 
much leſs powerful than was once 
imagined : and it was lately given 
in the Edinburgh Infirmary by Dr 
Henry Cullen, even to the extent of 
half an ounce a-day, in ſeveral hy- 
ſterical caſes, without any ſenſible 
effect whatever. 


CUBEBA [ Lord. Ed.] 
Piper cubeba Lin. 
Cubebs. 

Cubebs are a fruit brought from 
the Eaſt Indies. This fruit has a 
great reſemblance to pepper. The 
principal difference diſtinguiſfable 
by the eye, is that each cubeb is 
furniſhed with a long ſlender ſtalk 
(whence they are called by ſome 
piper caudatum.) In aromatic 
warmth and pungency, cubebs are 
far inferior to pepper. They were 
formerly an ingredient in mithridate 
and theriaca; but they do not now 
enter any of the fixed formulæ of 
our pharmacope1as. 


CUCUMIS HORTENSIS "Y 
MEN. 

Cucumis ſativus Lin. 

Garden cucumbers; the ſeeds. 

Theſe are in the cn of the 


four greater cold feeds; they are leſs 


apt to grow rancid in keeping than 
the others of chat ry 


: 4 — 5 
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CUCUMIS AGRESTIS [L.) 
Frutttf recens. 

Momordica elaterium Lin. 

Wild cucumber; the fruit. 

This plant, found wild in foreign 
countries, s with us cultivated in 
gardens. Its principal botanic dif- 
ference from the former, is the 
ſmallneſs of its fruit, which is no 
bigger than a Spaniſh olive : when 
Tipe, it burſts on a little touch, and 
ſheds its ſeeds with violence, and 
hence was named by the Greeks ela- 
terium. This name 1s applied like- 
wile to the fecule of the juice of thę 
fruit, the only preparation of the 
plant made uſe of in medicine. The 
juice, on ſtanding, ſeparates into the 
fecule, which falls to the bottom, 
and a watery fluid which ſwims a- 
bove. The clear part may be de- 
canted off, and the reſt of the liquid 
drained off by cotton threads hung 
over the ſides of the veſſel acting like 
ſyphons. "the fecule may be far- 
ther dried by the ſun, or a flow heat; 
and in this dry ftate it has the name 
of elaterium:, Elaterium is a ſtrong 
cathartic, and very often operates 
alſo upwards. Two or three grains 
are accounted in moſt cafes a 
large doſe. Simon Pauli relates 
ſome inſtances of the good effects of 
this purgative in dropſies; but cau- 
tions practitioners not to have re- 
courſe to it till after milder medi- 
cines have proved ineffectual z to 
which caution we heartily ſubſcribe. 
Medicines indeed in general, which 
act with violence in a ſmall doſe, 
require the utmoſt ſkill to manage 
them with any tolerable degree of 
ſafety: to which may be added, that 
the various manners of making theſe 
kinds of preparations, as practiſed 
by different hands, muſt needs vary 
their power. But of late, the elate- 
rium has been not unfrequently em- 


ployed in obftinate caſes of dropſy 


with ſucceſs ; and when exhibited in 


doſes of only haif a grain, repeated 
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at ſhort intervals till its operation 


commences, it is in general ſuffici- 
ently moderate in its effects. 


 CUCURBITA [CSaec. ] Semen. 

Cucurbitæ lagenaria Lin, 

The gourd ; the ſeeds. 

"Theſe are in the number of the 
four greater cold ſeeds. They unite 
with water by trituration into an 
emulſion, and yield to the preſs 
a ſoft inſipid oil, and poſſeſs the 
general virtues of unctuous ſub- 


ſtances. | 


CUMINUM [ Zerg. Ed.] Se- 
men. 

Cuminum cyminum Lin, 

Cummin ; the ſeed. 

The cummin is an umbelliferous 
plant, in appearance reſembling fen- 
nel, but much ſmaller. The ſeeds 
uſed in Britain are brought chiefly 
from Sicily and Malta. Cummin 
ſeeds have a bitteriſh warm taſte, ac- 
companicd with an aromatic flavour, 
not of the moſt agreeable kind. An 
eſſential oil is obtained from them 
by diſtillation, in which their activi- 
ty is concentrated; and they are 
not unfrequently uſed externally, 
giving name both to a plaſter and 
cataplaſm. 


CUPRUM [Lond. 

Cups um nativum Lin. 

Copper. 

Copper is one of the metals often 
uſed for different purpoſes in arts; 
found both in Britain, and in moſt 
other countries of Europe. It has 
never been uſed as a medicine in its 
proper metallic form; but it is 
readily ated upon by all ſaline ſub- 
ſtanees, both by acids, alkalies, and 
neutrals; and it is even corroded by 
moiſture. "OT 

Moſt of theſe preparations of 
copper are violently emetie, and 
therefore very rarely exhibited in- 
ternally. Some have ventured upon 
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a ſolution of a grain or two of the 
metal in vegetable acids, and ob- 
ſerve, that it acts almoſt as ſoon as 
received into the ſtomach, ſo as to 
be of great uſe for occaſioning poi- 
ſonous ſubſtances that have been 
ſwallowed, to be immediately thrown 
up again. Boerhaave recommends 
a ſaturated ſolution of this metal in 
volatile alkaline fpirits, as a medi- 
cine of great ſervice in diſorders 
proceeding from an acid, weak, 
cold, phlegmatic cauſe: if three 
drops of this tincture be taken every 
morning with a giaſs of mead, and 
the doſe doubled every day to twen- 
ty-four drops, it proves, he ſays, 
aperient, attenuating, warming, and 
diuretic : he aſſures us, that by this 


means he cured a confirmed aſcites, 


and that the urine run out as from 
an open pipe ; but at the ſame time 
he acknowledges, that upon trying 
the ſame medicine on others, it failed 
him. He likewiſe recommends o- 
ther preparations of copper, as of 
wonderful efficacy in certain kinds 
of ill habits, weakneſs of the ſtomach, 
&c. but we cannot think the inter- 


nal uſe of this metal advifable in 


ordinary caſes, which can be comba- 
ted by other means, Phyſicians in 
general ſeem to be agreed, that it 
has really a virulent quality ; and 
too many examples are met with of 
fatal conſequences: enſuing upon 
eating food which had been drelt in 
copper veſſels not well cleaned from 
the ruſt which they had contracted 
by lying in the air. | | 
Great care ought to be taken that 
acid liquors, or even water, deſigned 
for internal uſe, be not ſuffered to 
ſtand long in veſſels made of cop- 
per; otherwiſe they will diſſolve ſo 
much of the metal as will give them 
diſagreeable qualities. Hence in 
the diſtillation of ſimple waters with 
copper ſtills, the laſt runnings, which 


are manifeſtly acid, have frequently 


proved emetic. It is remarkable, 
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that whilſt weak acid liquors are 
kept boiling in copper vellſſs, they 
do not ſeem to diſſolve any of the 
metal ; but if ſuffered to remain 1n 
them for the ſame length of time 
without boiling, they become not - 
ably impregnated with the copper. 
Hence the confectioners, by {kilful 
management, prepare the molt acid 
ſyrups in copper veſſels, without gi- 
ving them any ill taſte from the 
metal. But although copper be thus 
dangerous, ſome preparations of it 
are in certain caſes uſed with great 
advantage both externally and in- 
ternally. 8 8 
The chief preparations of copper 
are, the blue vitriol, verdegris, and 
cuprum ammoniacum; but the Lon- 
don college have given a place only 
to the two former. The blue vitriol 
is recommended by ſome as an uſeful 
emetic, particularly in caſes of in- 
cipient phthiſis with a view of re- 
ſolving tubercles. It is ſometimes 
employed as an aſtringent and eſcha- 
rotic; and verdegris is uſed in form 
of ointment in certain ulcerations, 
in caſes of tinea capitis and the like. 
Of the cuprum ammoniacum, which 
although it has no place in the 
pharmacopœia of the London col- 
lege, we coniider to be a very active 
and powerful medicine, we ſhall 
afterwards treat, under the head of 
Preparations, in the third part of 
this work: here we may only ob- 
ſerve, that it has produced a perfect 
cure in ſome inſtances of epilepſy. 


CURCUMA. [ Lord. Ed.] Ra- 
dix. : | | 
Curcuma longa Lin. 

Turmeric ; the root. 

Turmeric is a root brought from 
the Eaſt Indies, where it is uſed not 
only in medicine, but for colouring 
and ſeaſoning food, as rice, It is 
internally of a deep lively yellow 
or ſaffron colour, which it readily 
imparts to watery-liquors, It has 

| an 
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an agreeable, weak ſmell, and a bit- 
teriſh ſomewhat warm taſte, 
meric is eſteemed aperient and em- 
menagogue, and of ſingular efficacy 
In the jaundice. It tinges the urine 
of a ſaffron colour. 


CURSUTA [Ed.] Radix. 

 Gentiana purpurea Lin. 

Curſuta ; the root. 

The foreign root ſold wat this 
name was introduced into the laſt 
edition of the Edinburgh pharma- 
copœia, but perhaps without ſuffi- 
cient grounds; and accordingly it 
has not found a place in the liſt of 
any other college. It is now be- 
lieved, that what has had the name 


of curſuta, is the root of the purple 
gentian: but what is uſually ſold 


under that title in our ſhops cannot, 
either by its appearance, taſte, or 


other ſenſible qualities, be diſtingui- 


ſhed from the common gentian, 
the root of the gentiana lutea, after- 
wards to be mentioned. And as far 
as the medical properties of the cur- 
ſuta have been aſcertained, they are 
preciſely the ſame with thoſe of gen- 
tian. 

This foreign root has a very bitter 
taſte, and is uſed by ſome in dyſpepha. 


CYANUS [ Brun. ] Flores. 

. Centaurea cyanus Lin. 

Bluebottle ; the flowers. 

This is a common weed among 
com. The flowers are of an ele- 
gant blue colour, which, if carefully 
and haſtily dried, they retain for a 
conſiderable time. As to their vir- 
tues, the preſent practice expects 
not any from them; notwithſtand- 
ing they have been formerly cele- 
brated againſt the bites of poiſonous 
animals, - contagious diſeaſes, palpi- 
tations of the heart, * many other 
diſtempers. 


CYDONIUM MALUM L Lend. 


Ed.] Fructus, ſemen. 


* 
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Fyrus cydonia Lin. 
The quince; its fruit and ſeeds. 
uinces have a very auſtere acid 
taſte: taken in ſmall quantity, they 
are ſuppoſed to reſtrain vomiting 
and alvine fluxes; and more libe- 


rally to looſen the belly. The ſeeds 


abound with a mucilaginous ſub» 
ſtance of no particular take, which 
they readily impart to watery li- 
quors: an ounce will render three 
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pints of water thick and ropy like 


the white of an egg. A mucilage 


of the ſeeds is kept in the ſhors. A 


1yrup of the fruit had formeriy a 
place, but it is now rejected. 


CYNOGLOSSUS [ Brun. ] Ra- 
dix. 

Cynogh:Nus officinalis Tin. 

Houndſtongue ; the root; 

The leaves of this plant are in 
ſhape thought to reſemble a tongue, 
whence its name; they are clothed 
with a whitiſh down: it grows wild 
in ſhady lanes. The roots have a 
rank diſagreeable ſmell, and rough 
bitteriſh taſte, covered with a glu- 
tinous ſweetneſs. The virtues of 
this root are very doubtful : it is 
generally ſuppoſed to be narcotic, 
and by ſome to be virulently ſo: 
others declare, that it has no virtue 


of this kind, and look upon it as a 
mere glutinous aſtringent. The pre- 


ſent practice takes no notice of it 
with any intention. 


CYNOSBATUS [ Lond.) Fru. 


{Us. 
Roſa canina Lin. 


Dog: roſe; the fruit called hips. 


This buſh grows wild in hedges 


throughout England. The flowers 


have a pleaſant imell ; but ſo weak, 
that Parkinſon and others have na- 


med the plant Rgſa ſplveſtris inodoras 


a water diſtilled from them ſmells 
The fruit or hips con- 


agreeably. 
tain a ſouriſh ſweetiſh pulp; with a 


* prickly matter incloſing the 
5 M 3 ſeeds, 


/ 
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ſeeds, from which the pulp ought to 


be carefully ſeparated before it be 
taken. internally : the Wirtemberg 
college obſerves, that from a neglect 
of this caution, the pulp of hips 
ſometimes occaſions a pruritus and 
uneaſineſs about the anus; and the 
conſerve of it has been known to 
excite violent vomiting. The con- 
ferve is the only officinal preparation 
of this fruit. And as it is not ſuppo- 
ſed to poſſeſs any particular medical 
virtue, but is merely uſed to give 
form to other articles, the Edin- 
burgh college have perhaps, without 
any material diſadvantage, entirely 
onutted it. | 


CYPERUS Brun. ] Radix. 

Cyperus longus Lin. 

Cyperus; the root. 

This is a plaut of the graminifo- 
lious kind; it is ſometimes found 
wild, in marſhy places in England; 
the roots have been generally brought 
to us from Italy. This root is long, 
ſlender, crooked, and full of knots; 
outwardly of a dark brown, /or 


blackiſh colour, inwardly whitiſh ;. 
of an aromatic ſmell, and an agree- 
able warm taſte : both the taſte and 


ſmell are improved by moderate ex- 
ficcation. Cyperus is accounted a 
good ſtomachic and carminative, but 
at preſent very little regarded. 


 DACTYLUS [ Rrun. ] Fructus. 

Phenis dattyl:fera Lin. 

The date; the fruit. 

Dates are imported into Britain 
in the ſtate of a half dried fruit, a- 
bout the ſhape of an acorn, but gene- 
rally larger, conſiſting of a ſweet 
pulpy part and a hard ſtone: the 
bedſt are brought from Tunis. They 
were formerly uſed in pectoral de- 
cactions; and ſuppoſed, beſides their 
emollient and incrafſating virtue, to 
haye a light aftringency, 
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DAUCISCRETICUS[Brur.] 


emen. | 
Athamanta Cretenjis Lin, 
Candy carrot ; the ſeeds. 

. This is an umbelliferous plant, 
growing wild in the Levant and the 
warmer parts of Europe. The ſeeds, 
which are brought from Crete, have 
a warm biting taſte, and not a diſa- 
greeable aromatic ſmell. They are 
carminative, and ſaid to be diuretic, 
but at preſent little uſed. 


 DAUCUS SYLVESTRIS 
[ Lond. Ed.] 
Daucus carota Lin. 
Wild carrot ; the ſeed. 
This is common in paſture 


grounds and fallow fields throughout 


_ England. The ſeeds poſſeſs the vir- 


tues of thoſe of the daucus creticus, 
in an inferior degree; and have of= 
ten ſupplied their place in the ſhops, 
and been themſelves ſupplied by the 
ſeeds of the garden carrot : theſe 
laſt are in warmth and flavour 
the weakeſt of the three : the ſeeds 
of the candy carrot are much the 
ſtrongeſt.” 


DENS LEONIS, vide Tazax- 


ACUM. 


DICTAMNUS ALBUS [Ed.] 
Radix. ES, 
Dictamnus albus Lin. 

White or baſtard dittany ; the 
root ; 12 
This plant grows wild in the 
mountainous parts of France, Italy, 
and Germany. From thence. the 
cortical part of the root, in a dry 
ſtate, rolled up in little quills, 1s. 
ſometimes brought to us. It 1s of a 
white colour, of a weak not very a- 
greeable ſmell, and of a durable bit- 
ter lightly, pungent. taſte. It has 


been recommended as an alexiphar- - 
mac, a tonic, and an anthelmintic; 


has 
ne. 
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no place in the London I 
pœia. 


Dic rA US CRETICUS 


| | Suec.] Folia. 

Origanum dittamnus Lin. 
Dittany of Crete; the leaves. 

This is a kind of origanum ſaid 
to grow plentifully in the iſland of 
Candy, in Dalmatia, and in the 
Morea : it has been found hardy e- 
nough to bear the ordinary winters 
of our own climate. The leaves, 
which are the only part in uſe with 
us, come from Italy. The beſt fort 
are well covered- over with a thick 
white down, and now and then in- 


termixed with -purpliſh flowers. In 


ſmell and taſte, they ſomewhat re- 
ſemble lemon thyme; but have more 
of an aromatic flavour, as well as a 
greater degree of pungency; when 
freſh, they yield a conſiderable quan- 
_ tity of an excellent eſſential oil. But 
they have now no place either in the 
London or Edinburgh pharmaco- 
pœias. 


DIGITALIS [ Lond. Ed.] Her- 
ba. 

Digitalis purpurea Lin. 

Fox glove ; the plant. 

This grows wild in woods, and on 
uncultzvated heaths: the elegant ap- 
pearance of its purple flowers (which 
hang in ſpikes along one fide of the 
ſtalk) has gained it a place in ſome 
of our gardens. The leaves have 
been ſtrongly recommended, exter- 


nally, againſt ſcrophulous tumours; 


and likewiſe internally, in epileptic 
diſorders: what ſervice they may be 
capable of doing in theſe caſes. is 
not aſcertained by accurate expert- 
ment. Several examples are men- 
tioned by medical writers of their 


occaſioning violent vomiting, - hy- 
percatharſis, and diſordering the 
whole conſtitution ; inſomuch that 
Boerhaave accounts them poiſon- 
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ous. Their taſte is bitter and _y 
nauſeous. 

Digitalis, b has lately. been 
employed with great ſucceſs in other 
diſcaſes. A treatiſe has lately been 
publiſhed by Dr Withering, profeſ- 
ſedly on the ſubject of its uſe in me- 
dicine.z and containing many im- 
portant and uſeful obſervations. 

An infuſion of two drams of the 
leaf in a pint of water, given in half- 
ounce doſes every two hours or fo, 
till it begin to puke or purge, is re- 
commended in dropſy, particularly 
that of the breaſt. It is faid to have 
produced an evacuation of water ſo 
copious and ſudden, in aſcites, by 
{tool and urine, that the compreſſion 
of bandages was found neceſſary, 
The plentiful uſe of diluents is or- 
dered during its operation. The re- 
medy, however, 1s inadmiſſible in 
very weakly patients. But beſides 


being given in infuſion, it has alſo 


been employed in ſubſtance. And 
when taken at bed -· time to the ex- 
tent of one, two, or three, grains of 
the dried powder, it often in a ſhort 
time operates as a very powerful diu- 
retic, without producing any other 
evacuation., Even this quantity, 
however, will ſometimes excite very _ 
ſevere vomiting, and that too occur- 
ring unexpectedly. During its ope- 
ration it has often very remarkable 
influence in rendering the pulſe 
ſlower; and it frequently excites: 
very conſiderable vertigo, and an af- 
fection of viſion. 

Beſides dropſy, the digitalis has 
of late alſo been employed in ſome 
inſtances of hæmoptyſis, of phthi- 
ſis, and of mania, with apparent 
good effects. But its uſe in theſe 
diſeaſes is much leſs common than in 


dropſy. 
DOLICHOS DOLZd.] 2 _ 
Minis rigida. | 
Dolichos pruriens Lin. . 
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„ the rigid down of the 
The dolichos is a plant growing 


in great abundance in warm cli- 


mates, particularly in the Weſt In- 


dia iſlands; and there it is very 


troubleſome to cattle and other do- 
meſtic animals. For on account of 
the ſpiculz of the ſeed-bag, it ex- 
cites, when touched, a very uneaſy 
itching. Theſe ſpiculz have been 
long uſed in South America, in caſes 
of worms; and have of late been 
frequently employed in Britain The 
ſpiculæ of one pod mixed with ſyrup 
or molaſſes, and taken in the morn- 
ing faſting, 1s a doſe for an adult. 
The worms are ſaid to appear with 
the ſecond or third doſe ; and by 
means of a purge in ſome caſes the 
ſtools are ſaid to have conſiſted al- 
moſt entirely of worms; and in ca- 
ſes of lumbrici, it is ſaid to produce 
a ſafe and effectual cure. Thoſe who 
have uſed it moſt, particularly Dr 
Bancroft and Dr Cochrane, affirm 
that they have never ſeen any incon- 
venience reſulting from the internal 
uſe of it, notwithſtanding the great 
uneaſineſs it occaſions on the ſlighteſt 


touch to any part of the ſurface. 


medicine. 


DORONICUM GERMANI- 
CUM, vide ARNICA. 


DULCAM ARA [Ed] Sti- 

pites. : 
Solanum dulcamara Lin. 

Bitter- ſweet, or woody night 
ſhade ; the ſtalks. 

1his plant grows wild in moiſt 
hedges, and climbs on the buſhes 
with woody brittle ſtalks. The taſte 
of the twigs and roots, as the name 
of the plant expreſſes, 1s both bitter 
and ſweet ; the bitterneſs being firſt 
perceived, and the ſweetneſs after- 
wards. The dulcamara was for- 
merly much eftcemed as a powerful 
It is in general ſaid to 
ogcaſion ſome ęonſjderable evacua- 
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tion by ſweat, urine, or ſtool, par- 
ticularly the latter. "It has been re- 
commended as a diſcutient and re- 
ſolvent medicine; and it has been 
ſaid to be attended with good ef- 
fects in obſtinate cutaneous diſeaſes 
of the herpetic kind. It has alſo 
been uſed, and ſometimes with ad- 
vantage, in caſes of rheumatiſm, 
jaundice, and obſtructed menſtrua- 
tion. It has principally been em- 
ployed under the form of watery in- 
fuſion, ſometimes under that of EX+ 
tract, 


EBULUS [Suec.] Radix, folia. 
bacce. 

Sambucus ebulus Lin. 

Dwarf elder; the root, leaves, and 
bernes. | 

This plant grows wild in ſome 
counties of England; but about 
London 1s rarely met with, unleſs 
in gardens: the eye diſtinguiſhes 
little difterence between it and the 
elder tree except in the ſize; the el- 
der being a pretty large tree, and the 
dwarf elder only an herb three or 
four feet high. The leaves, roots, 
and bark of ebulus have a nauſeous, 


ſharp, bitter taſte, and a kind of a- 


crid ungrateful ſmell; they are all 


ſtrong cathartics, and as ſuch are 
recommended in dropſies, and other 
caſes where medicines of that kind 
are indicated. The bark of the root 
is ſaid to be ſtrongeſt; the leaves the 
weakeſt. But they are all too dra- 
ſtic medicines for general uſe: they 
ſometimes evacuate violently up- 
wards, almoſt always nauſeate the 
ſtomach, and occaſion great uneaſi- 
neſs of the bowels. By boiling, they 
become like the other draftics mil- 
der, and more ſafe in operation. 
Fernelius relates, that by long coc- 


tion they entirely loſe their purga- 


tive virtue. The berries of this 
plant are likewiſe purgative, but leſs 
virulent than the other parts. A 
rob prepared from them may be gi- 

ven 
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ven to the quantity of an ounce as 
a cathartic ; and in ſmaller ones as 
an aperient and deobſtruent in chro- 
nic diſorders: with this laſt inten- 
tion, it is ſaid by Haller to be fre- 
quently uſed in Swiſſerland, in the 
doſe of a dram. | 


ELATERTIUM, vide Cucumis 
 AGRESTIS: 


ELEMI [ Lond.] Reęſina. 

Amyris elemifera Lin. 

Gum elemi. | | 

This is a reſin brought from the 
Spaniſh Welt Indies, and ſometimes 
from the Eaſt Indies, in long round- 
iſn cakes, generally wrapped up in 
flag leaves. The beſt ſort is ſoitiſh, 
ſomewhat tranſparent, of a pate 
whitiſh yellow colour, inclining a 
little to green, of a ſtrong not un- 
pleaſant ſmell. It almoſt totally 
diſſolves in pure ſpirit, and ſends o- 
ver ſome part of its fragrance along 
with this menſtruum in diſtillation: 
diſtilled with water, it yields a con- 
ſiderable quantity of pale coloured, 
thin, fragrant eſſential oil. This reſin 
gives name to one of the officinal 
unguents, and is at preſent ſcarce 
any otherwiſe made uſe. of; though 
it is certainly preferable for internal 
purpoſes to ſome others which are 
held in greater eſteem. 


ELEUTHERIA, vide Cas- 


CARILLA. 


ENDIVIA [LBrun.] Semen. 

Cichoreum endivia Lin. 

Endive; the ſeed. 

Endive is raiſed in gardens for eu- 
linary uſe. It is a gentle cooler and 
aperient, nearly of the ſame quality 
with the cichorium. The ſeeds are 
ranked among the four leſſer cold 
ſeeds, NY . 
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ENULA CAMPANA F Tond.] 
Radix. : | 
Inula Helenium Lin. 
Elecampane; the root. | 
This is a very large downy plant, 
ſometimes found wild in moiſt rich 
ſoils. The root, eſpecially when dry, 
has an agreeable aromatic ſmell: its 
taſte; on firſt chewing, 1s glutinous, 
and as it were ſomewhat rancid ; in 


a little time it diſcovers an aromatic 
bitterneſs, which by degrees be- 
comes conſiderably acrid and pune 


gent. Elecampane root poſtefſes the 
general virtues of alexipharmacs : it 
is principally recommended for pro- 
moting expectoration in humoral 
aſthmas and coughs : -hberally ta- 
ken, it is ſaid to excite urine, and 
looſen the belly. In ſome parts of 
Germany, large quantitics of this 
root are candied, and uſed as a ſto- 
machic, for ſtrengthening the tone 
of the viſcera in general, and for at- 
tenuating tenacious juices. Spiri- 
tuous liquors extract its virtues in 
greater perfection than watery ones: 
the former ſcarce elevate any thin 

in diſtillation ; with the latter an et. 
ſential oil ariſes, which concretes 
into white flakes: this poſſeſſes at 
firſt the flavour of the elecampane, 
but is very apt to loſe it in keeping. 
An extract made with water poſſeſ- 
ſes the bitterneſs and pungency of 
the root, but in a leſs degree than 
one made with ſpirit. | 


© ERUCA [ Prun.] Semen. 
| Braſſica eruca Lin. 

Rocket ; the ſeeds. 

This was formerly much cultiva- 
ted in gardens for medicinal uſe, and 
for ſalads; but is at preſent leſs 
common. In appearance, it re- 
ſembles muſtard; but is eaſily di- 
ſtinguiſhable by the ſmoothneſs of 
its leaves, and its diſagreeable ſmell. 
The ſeeds have a pungent taſte, of 


the muſtard kind, but weaker: they 


have 
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have long beew celebrated! as a- 


Phrodiſiacs; and may, probably, 
have in ſome caſes a, title to this 


virtue, in common with other acrid 
_ ERYNGUM [ Z9nd.] Radix. 


Eryngum maritimum Lin. 

Eryngo.;. the root. . 

This plant grows plentifully on 
ſome of our ſandy and gravelly 
ſbores: the roots are ſlender, and 
very long; of a pleaſant ſweetiſh 
taſte, which, on chewing them for 
ſome time, is followed by a light 
degree of aromatic warmth and acri- 
mony. They are accounted ape- 


rient and diuretic, and have alſo 


been celebrated as aphrodiſiac; their 
virtues, however, are too weak to 


adinit them under the head of medi- 


eines. . \ 


 ERYSIMUM [| Ref. ] Herba re- 
Cen. 
Etyſimum officinale Lin. 
Hledge-muſtard; the recent plant. 
This is a low hairy plant, common 
in waſte places and by way ſides. 
The ſeeds are faid to promote ex- 
pectoration, excite urine and the o- 
ther fluid ſecretions, and to attenuate 
and diſſolve viſcid juices, &c. This 
they are ſuppoſed to perform by an 
acrimonious ſtimulating quality; but 


the taſte diſcovers in them only an 
herbaceous ſoftneſs void of acrimo- 


ny: the ſeeds indeed are conſider- 
ably pungent, and the roots in ſome 
imall degree. 


EUPATORIUM I Brun. ] Her- 

ba. | 
 Eupatorium cannabinum Jin. 
Hemp agrimony.; the plant. 


This plant is found wild by the 


des of rivers and ditches. It has an 
agrid ſmell, and a very bitter. taſte, 
with a conſiderable ſhare of pungen- 
cy. The leaves are much recom- 
mended for ſtrengthening the tone 
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of the viſcera, and as an aperient; 


and ſaid to have excellent effects in 


the dropſy, jaundice, cachexies, and 
ſcorbutic diſorders. Boerhaave in- 
forms us, that this is the common 
medicine of the turf-diggers in Hol- 
land, againſt ſcurvies, foul ulcers, 
and ſwellings in the = to which 
they are ſubject. The root of this 
plant is {aid to operate as a ſtron 
cathartic : but it is hardly uſed in 
Britain, and has no place in our 
pharmacopœias. 


EUPHORBIUMLSuec. ] Gums 
mi reſfna. ; 
_ Euphorbia officinarum Lin. 
Euphorbium. | 
This gummi-refinous ſubſtance is 


a ſpontaneous exudation from a large 


oriental tree. It is brought to us 
immediately from Barbary, in drops 
of an irregular form; ſome of which, 
upon being broken, are found to 
contain- httle thorns, ſmall twigs, 
flowers, and other vegetable mat- 
ters; others are hollow, without 
any thing in their cavity: the tears 
in general are of a. pale yellow co- 
lour externally, ſomewhat white 
withinſide: they eaſily break between 
the fingers. Lightly applied to the 
tongue, they affect it with a very 
ſharp. biting taſte ; and upon being 
held for ſome time in the mouth, 
prove vehemently acrimonious, in- 
flaming and exulcerating the fau- 
ces, &c. Euphorbium is extremely 
troubleſome to pulveriſe; the finer 
part of the powder, which flies off, 
affecting the head in a violent man- 
ner. The acrimony of this ſub- 
ſtance is ſo great as to render it ab- 
ſolutely unfit for any internal uſe: 
ſeveral correctors have been contrived 
to abate its virulence; but the beſt 
of them are not to be truſted to: 
and as there ſeems to be no real oc- 
caſion for it, unleſs for ſome external 
purpoſes, we think, with Hoffman 
and others, that it ought to be ex- 

punged 
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punged from the catalogue of in- 


ternal medicines. And accordingly 
it has now no place in the London 
or Edinburgh pharmacopœias. But 
it is ſtill retained in moſt of the fo- 
reign ones, and is ſometimes uſed as 
a ſternutatory. 


 EUPHRASIA [ Brun. ] Folia. 

Euphraſia officinarum Lin. 

Eye bright; the leaves. 

This is a very low plant, growing 
wild in moiſt fields. It was former- 
ly celebrated as an ophthalmic, both 
taken internally and applied exter- 
nally. Hildanus ſays, he has known 
old men of ſeventy, who had loſt 
their fight, recover it again by the 
uſe of this herb: later practitioners, 
however, have not been ſo happy as 
to obſerve any ſuch good effects 
from it, At preſent it is totally, and 
not unjuſtly, diſregarded. 


FA BA [ Roſt.] Semen. 

Vicia ſaba Lin. 

Beans; the ſeed. 

Beans are of greater uſe for culi · 
nary than medicinal purpoſes; they 
are a ſtrong flatulent food, ſufficient - 
ly nutritious, but not eaſy of dige- 
ſtion, eſpecially when growing old. 
A water diſtilled from the flowers 
has been celebrated as a coſmetic, 
and ſtill retains its character among 
ſome female artiſts. 


FERRUM er CHALYB 8 


[ Lond.] 

Iron and ſteel. Tron, cemented 
with animal br vegetable coal, forms 
ſteel. TIL 
Steel is accounted leſs proper for 
medicinal uſe than the ſofter iron, 
as being more difficultly acted upon 
by the animal-juices and 'the com- 
mon menſtrua: iron diſſolves readily 
in all acids, and ruſts freely in the 
air, eſpecially if occaſionally moiſt- 
ened with water; ſteel requires a 
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longer time for its ſolution, and Joes 


not ruſt ſo eaſily. 
The general virtues of theſe me- 


tals, and the ſcveral preparations of - 


them, are, to conftringe the fibres, 


to quicken the circulation, to pro- 


mote the deficient ſecretions in the 
remoter parts, and at the ſame time 
repreſs inordinate diſcharges into the 
inteftinal tube. After the uſe of 
them, if they take effect, the pulſe 
is very ſenſibly raiſed ; the colour 
of the face, though before pale, 
changes to a florid red ; the alvine, 
urinary, and cuticular excretions, are 
increaſed. Nidorous eruQations, and 
the fæces voided of a black colour, 
are marks of their taking due effect. 

An aperient virtue is uſually at- 
tributed to ſome of the preparations 
of iron, and an aſtringent to others; 
but in reality, they all produce the 
effects both of aperients and aſtrin- 


gents, and ſeem to differ only in de- 
gree. Thoſe diſtinguiſhed by the 


name of aſtringent ſometimes occa- 


ſion a very copious diſcharge of u- 


rine, or a diarrhœa; whiltt thoſe 
called aperient frequently ſtop theſe 
evacuations. 

Where either a preternatural dif. 
charge, or ſuppreſſion of natural ſe- 
cretions, proceed from a languor 


and ſluggiſhneſs of the fluids, and 


weakneſs of the ſolids; this metal, by 


increaſing the motion of the former, 
and the ſtrength of the latter, will 
ſuppreſs the. flux, or remove the 
ſi uppreſſion : but where the circula- 
tion 1s already too quick, the ſolids 
too tenſe and rigid, where there 1s 
any ſtricture or ſpaſmodie contrac- 
tion of the veſſels ; iron, and all the 
preparations of it, will aggravate e- 
qually both diſtempers. 

Though the different prepara- 
tions of iron act all in the fame 
manner, yet they are not equally 
proper in all conſtitytions. Where 


acidities abound in the firſt pallages, 
| e 
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- the crude filings, reduced into a fine 


powder, prove more ſerviceable than 


the moſt elaborate preparation of 


them, On the other hand, where 
there is no acid in the prime viz, 
the metal requires to be previouſly 
opened by faline menſtrua : hence a 
folution of iron in acid liquors has 
in many caſes excellent effects, where, 
as Boerhaave obſerves, the more in- 


digeſtible preparations, as the calces 


made by fire, have ſcarce any effect 


at all. If alkaleſcent juices be lodged 
in the ſtomach, this metal, though. 
given in a liquid form, proves at 
leaſt uſeleſs; for here the acid ſol- 
vent is abſorbed by the alkaline mat- 
ters which it meets with in the bo- 


dy, ſo as to leave the iron reduced 


to an inactive calx. 

Chalybeate medicines are likewiſe 
ſuppoſed to diſſer, independently of 
differences in the conſtitution, ac- 
cording to the nature of the acid u- 
nited with the metal; vegetable a- 
cids ſuperadd a detergency and ape- 
rient virtue; combined with the vi- 
triolic, it acts in the firſt paſſages 
powerfully as an aperient; whilſt the 
nitrous renders it extremely ſtyp- 
tic, and the marine ſtill more ſo. 
The different preparations of iron 
will be afterwards more particularly 
mentioned. 

Iron is the only metal which 
ſeems naturally friendly to the ani- 
mal body. 

Its chief preparations are the pre- 
pared filings and ruſt, the tincture, 
the ſalt, and the martial lowers, or 
ferrum ammoniacale ; and theſe are 
uſed principally in caſes of weakneſs 
and relaxation, whether attended 


with morbid diſcharges or morbid _ 


ſuppreſſions. 


FILIPENDULA 
dix. | | 
Spirea filipendula Lin. 
Dropwort; the root. 

This plant grows wild in, fields 


L Brun. ] Ra- 
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and chalky grounds: the root con- 
ſiſts of a number of tubercles, faſten- 
ed together by ſlender ſtrings; its 


taſte is rough and bitteriſh, with a 


ſlight degree of pungency. Theſe 


qualities point out its uſe in a flaccid 


ſtate of the veſſels, and a ſluggiſhneſs 
of the juices : the natural evacua- 
tions are in ſome meaſure reſtrained 
or promoted by it, where the exceſs 
or deficiency proceed from this cauſe. 
Hence ſome have recommended it 
as an aſtringent in dyſenteries, im- 
moderate uterine fluors, &c. others as 
a diuretic; and others as an aperient 
and deobſtruent in ſcrophulous ha- 
bits. At preſent it 1s wholly difre- 
garded. 


FILIX [ Lond. Ed.] Radix. 
Polypedium filix mas. 
Common male fern; the root. 
Several ſpecies of the fern root 
had formerly a place in the materia 
medica; and the preſent article 
ſeems to have been employed at 
leaſt as early as the days of Dioſco- 


rides, for the purpoſe for which it 


is now uſed in medicine. But it is 


ſaid to have been entirely neglected, 


till ſome years ago a remedy em- 
ployed by Madame Noufer of Swit- 
zerland for the cure of the tænia, 
claimed the attention of the practi- 
tioners of France, Her ſecret, after 
being tried at Paris under the direc- 


tion of ſome of the moſt eminent 


phyſicians, was purchaſed by the 
French King, and publiſhed by his 
order, Since that, the filix mas 
has been 1ntroduced into the phar- 
macopœias both of the London and 
Edinburgh colleges, | 

The filix mas is a vegetable grow- 
ing in great abundance in almoſt e- 
very part of Britain where the 
ground is not cultivated. The great- 
elt part of the root lies horizontally, 
and has a great number of appen- 


dages placed cloſe to each other in a 


vertical direction, while a number 
of 
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of ſmall fibres ſtrike downwards. 
The large root, together with its 
appendages, are to be reſerved for 
uſe. The two ends, however, are 
to be cut off, the one being too old 
and ſpongy, the other too new and 
g Os 
This root, under the form of 
powder, is found to prove a very ef- 
fectual cure for the tænia lata or 
tape-worm. 
though not with equal certainty, 
ſucceeds in the removal of the tznia 
cucurbitina or gourd worm. 
Two or three drams of the pow- 
der are taken in the morning, no 
ſupper having been taken the night 
before. It generally fickens a little. 
A briſk cathartic with calomel is gi- 
ven a few hours after, which ſome- 
times brings off the tænia entire; if 
not, the ſame courſe mult be follow- 
ed at due intervals. 
For the ſucceſs of this remedy, it 

is proper that the root ſhould be re- 
cently gathered; for after being 
long kept in the ſhops, its activity 
is much diminiſhed. And we are of 
opinion, that it ſhould be uſed re- 
cently dug, being brought to a ſtate 
fit for reduction to powder by drying 
it by the aid of fire. 


FLAMULA JOVIS [Ed.] Fo- 
lia, flores. 

. Clematis refta Lin. 

Upright virgin's bower; the leaves 
and flowers. ; 

This article is introduced into but 
few of the modern pharmacopœias, 
and has never been much employed 
in Britain. ' As well as many other 
active articles, ſuppoſed to be of a 
poiſonous nature, it was ſome time 
ago recommended to the attention 
of practitioners by Dr Stoerk of 
Vienna. | 

Its leaves and flowers are ſo acrid 
as to bliſter. Dr Stoerk recommends 
it in venereal, cancerous, and other 
cutaneous affections, in thoſe head - 
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It ſometimes alſo, al- 
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achs, pains of the bones, and wa- 
ſtings of the habit, the conſequen- 
ces of lues venerea. Externally the 
acrid powder is ſprinkled on the 
ulcers, and the forms for internal 
uſe are thoſe of infuſion and extract. 


FOAOENICULUM DULCE [ Lox. 
Ed.] Semen. © 

Anethum fericulum Lin. 

Sweet fennel ; the ſeeds. 


FENICULUM VULGARE 
[Ed.] Radix. 

Anethum feniculum varietas g. 

Common fennel ; the roots. 

The ſweet fennel is ſmaller in all 
its parts than the common, except 
the ſeeds, which are conſiderably 
larger. The ſeeds of the two ſorts - 
differ likewiſe in ſhape and colour: 
thoſe of the common are roundiſh, 
oblong, flattiſh on one fide, and 
protuberant on the other, of a dark 
almoſt blackiſh colour ; thoſe of the 


ſweet are longer, narrower, not ſo 


flat, generally crooked, and of a 


whitiſh or pale yellowiſh colour. 
Both ſorts are cultivated in our gar- 
dens: the common is a pereanial 
plant : the ſweet fennel periſhes after 
it has given ſeed ; nor do its ſeeds 
come to ſuch perfection in this cli- 
mate as thoſe which we receive from 
Germany. 
The ſeeds of both the fennels 
have an aromatic ſmell, and a mode- 
rately warm, pungent taſte: thoſe 


of the f#niculum dulce are in fla- 
vour molt agreeable, and have alſo a 


conſiderable degree of ſweetneſs ; 
hence our colleges have directed the 
uſe of theſe only. They are ranked 
among the four greater hot ſeeds, 
and not undeſervedly looked upon as 
good ſtomachics and carminatives, 
A ſimple water is prepared from 
them in the ſhops ; they are ingre- 
dients alſo in the compound ſpirit 
of juniper, and ſome other officinal 

compolitions, | | 
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The root is far leſs warm, but has 
more of a {weetiſh taſte, than the 
Teeds : it is one of the five roots call- 
ed openers ; and has ſometimes been 
directed in aperient apozems. Boer- 
haave ſays, that this root agrees in 
taſte, ſmell, and medical qualities, 
with the celebrated ginſeng of the 
Chineſe; from which, however, it 
appears to be very conſiderably dif- 
ferent. 

The leaves of fennel are weaker 
than either the roots or ſeeds, and 
have very rarely been employed for 
any medicinal uſe. 


FENUM GRACUM [Lond. 
Ed.] Semen. 

Trigonella fenum gracum Lin. 

Fenugreek ; the ſeed. 

This plant is cultivated chiefly in 
the ſouthern parts of France, Ger- 
many, and Italy; from whence the 
ſeeds are brought to us. They are 


of a yellow colour, a rhomboidal fi- 


gure ; a diſagreeable ftrong ſmell, 
and a mucilaginous taſte, Their 
Principal uſe is in cataplaſms, fo- 
mentations, and the like, and in e- 
mollient glyſters. They entered the 
cleum e mucilaginibus of the ſhops; 
to which they communicate a conſi- 
derable ſhare of their ſmell. But 
this formula is now rejected. 


 FORMICZ CUM ACERVO 
LSuec.] 
Formica rufa Lin. 
Ants; their bodies and eggs. 
Theſe inſects are at preſent not 
employed by us in medicine, though 
formerly much celebrated for aphro- 
| * virtues. They enter the agua 
agnanimitatis, and other like com- 
oſitions of foreign diſpenſatories. 
K is remarkable, chat theſe animals 
contain a truly acid juice, which 


they ſhed in ſmall drops upon being 


irritated ; by infuſing a quantity of 
live and vigorous ants in water, an 


acid liquor is obtained nearly as 
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" Nong as good vĩnegar 


with water or pure ſpirit, a 


Neumann ob- 
ſerves, that on ing them either 


limpid oil ariſes, which has ſcarce 
any taſte, or at leaſt is not hot or 
pungent like the eſſential oils of ve- 
getables. 

In ſome of the foreign pharmaco- 
pœias, they are the baſis of an o/eum 
formicarum, a ſpiritus formicarum, 
and a ſbiritus formicarum acidus ; 
from which it may be preſumed, 


that they are pretty frequently em- 


ployed. 
FRAGARIA [Szec.} Frutus 


recens, folia. 

Fragaria veſca Lin. | 

Strawberry buſh ; its leaves and 
fruit. 

The leaves are ſomewhat ſtyptic 
and bitteriſh; and hence may be of 
ſervice in debility and laxity of the 
viſcera; and immoderate ſecretions, 
or a ſuppreſſion of the natural eva- 
cuations, depending thereon : they 
are recommended in hæmorrhagies 
and fluxes; and likewiſe as aperients, 
in ſuppreſſions of urine, obſtructions 
of the viſcera, in the jaundice, &c. 

"The fruit is in general very grateful 
both to the palate and ftomach: like 
other fruits of the dulco-acid kind, 
they abate heat, quench thirſt, n 
ſen the belly, and promote urine; 
but do not afford much nouriſhment. 


Geoffroy obſerves, that the urine of 


thoſe who eat liberally of this fruit, 
becomes impregnated with its fra- 
grant ſmell. 


FRAXINELLA, vide Die- 


TAMNUS ALB OS. 


FRAXINUS [Swe] Cortex 


et ſemen. 


Fraxinus excelſior Lin. 


The aſh-tree; its bark and ſeeds. 
The bark of this tree is mode- 


rately aſtringent, and as ſuch has 


ſometimes been made uſe of. It has 


clear 
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alſo been propoſed as a ſubſtitute for 
the Peruvian bark in the cure of in- 
termittents; but its efficacy is not 
confirmed by experience. The ſeeds, 
which are ſomewhat acrid, have 
been employed as apexients. There 
are ſo many other medicines more 
agreeable, and more efficacious for 
theſe intentions, that all the parts 


of the aſh tree have long been ne- 
glected. | | 


FULIGO LIGNI. [ Z4.] 

Wood ſoot. 

This concrete is of a ſhining 
black colour, a diſagreeable ſmell, 
and an acrid, hitter, nauſeous taſte. 
Its chief uſe is in hyſteric and other 
nervous Caſes, in which it is ſome- 
times given in conjunction with the 
fetid gums: it gives name to a tinc- 
ture of this kind in the ſnops. But 
the eſſicacy of that article probably 
depends much more on the aſafœti- 


da it contains, than on the ſoot from 


whence it derives its name. Its vir- 
tues are extracted both by watery 
and ſpirituous liquors; each of which, 
if the ſoot be of a good kind, diſſolve 
about one ſixth. Soot is ſaid to 
differ greatly in quality according to 
the wood from which it was produ- 
ced; the more reſinous the wood, 
the more the ſoot abounds with 
bitter oily matter. On chemical 
analyſis, it yields volatile and fix- 
ed alkali, empyreumatic oil, and 


earth. 
FUMARIA [ F4.] Folia. 


Fumaria officinalis Lin. 
Fumitory ; the leaves. 
This is a common weed in ſhady 
cultivated grounds, producing ſpikes 
of purpliſh flowers 1n May and June. 
It is very juicy, of a bitter taſte, 
without any remarkable ſmell. The 
medical effects of this herb are, to 
{ſtrengthen the tone of the bowels, 
gently looſen the belly, and promote 
the urinary and other natural fecre- 
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tions. Tt is principally recommend- 


1 of 


ed in melancholic, ſcorbutic, anll 


cutaneous diſorders; for opening 
obſtructions of the viſcera, attenua- 


ting and promoting the evacuation 
of viſcid juices. Frederick Hoffman 
had a very high opinion of it as a 


purifier of the blood ; and affures 


us, that with this intention ſcarce 
any plant exceeds it. Both watery 
and ſpirituous menſtrua extract its 
virtues. F 


GALANGA MINOR [ Bruz.] 
Radix. 

Maranta galanga Lin. 

Galangal ; the root. 

This root is brought from China, 
it comes to us in pieces ſcarce an 
inch long, and not half fo thick, 
full of joints, with ſeveral circutar 
rings on the outſide ; of an aroma- 
tic ſmell, and a bitteriſh, hot, bit- 
ing taſte. Galangal is a warm ſto- 
machic bitter: it has been frequent- 
ly preſcribed in bitter infuſions, but 

e flavour it gives is not agreeable, 


GALBANUM [ Lond. Ed.] 
Gummi refina. 

Bubon Galbanam Lin. 

Galbanum; the gum. 

This is the concrete juice of an 
African plant. The juice, as brought 
to us, is ſemipellucid, ſoft, tena- 
cious; of a ſtrong, and, to ſome, 
unpleaſant ſmell; and a bitteriſh 
warm taſte : the better ſort is in 
pale coloured maffes, which, on be- 
ing opened, appear compoſed of 
clear white tears. Geoffroy relates, 
that a dark greenifh oil is to be ob- 
tained from this fimple by diſtilla- 
tion, which, upon repeated rectifi- 
cations, becomes of an elegant ſky 


blue colour. The purer ſorts of 


8 are ſaid by ſome to dif- 


ſolve entirely in wine, vinegar, or 


water; but theſe liquors are only 
partial menſtrua with regard to this 
drug; nor do ſpirit of wine, or oils, 

| prove 
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rove more effectual in this reſpect: 
the beſt diſſolvent is a mixture of 
two parts ſpirit of wine and one of 
water. Galbanum agrees in virtue 
with gum ammoniacum ; but is ge- 
nerally accounted leſs efficacious in 
aſthmas, and more ſo in hyſterical 
complaints. It is an ingredient in 
the gum pills, the gum plaſter, and 
ſome other officinal compoſitions. 


GALEGA | Brun.) Herba. 
Galega officinalis Lin. 
Goat's rue; the herb. 


This was celebrated as an alexi- 


pharmac; but its ſenſible qualities 


diſcover no foundation for any vir- 
tues of this kind: the taſte is merely 
leguminous; and in Italy, where it 
prom wild, it is ſaid to be uſed as 
GALLA [ Lond. Ed.] 
Nidus cynipidis quercus orienta- 
lis. ? "4 


Galls. 


Theſe are excreſcences found in 


the warmer countries, upon the oak 
tree: they are produced by a kind 
cynips), which 
wounds the young buds or branches, 
and they afterwards ſerve as a lodge- 
ment for its eggs: the animal with- 
in, the gall cats its way through ; 
thoſe which have no hole are found 
to have the inſect remaining in 
them. The beſt galls come from 
Aleppo : theſe are not quite round 
and ſmooth like the other ſorts, but 
have ſeveral tubercles on the ſurface. 
Galls have a very auftere ſtyptic 
taſte, without any ſmell : they are 
very ſtrong aſtringents, and as ſuch 
have been ſometimes made uſe of 
both internally and externally, but 
are not much taken notice of by the 


preſent practice, | 


Some recommend an ointment of 


powdered galls and hogs lard as very 


effectual in certain painful ſtates of 
hemorrhois; and it is alleged, that 
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the internal uſe of galls has cured in- | 

termittents after the Peruvian bark 
has failed. A mixture of galls with 


a bitter and aromatic has been pro- 
poſed as a ſubſtitute for the bark. 


GALLIUM LUTEUM 
[ Brun.] Herba. 

Gallium verum Lin. 

Ladies bed- ſtraw; the herb. 

This herb has a ſubacid taſte, 
with a very faint, not diſagreeable 
ſmell: the juice changes blue vege. 
table infuſions of a red colour, and 
coagulates milk, and thus diſcovers 
marks of acidity. It ſtands recom- 
mended as a mild ſtyptic, and in e- 
bay but has never been much in 
uſe. 


GAMBOGIA C Lond. Ed. 


Gummi reſina. 


Cambogia gulta in. 

Gamboge; the gum reſin. 

Gamboge ; a ſolid concrete juice, 
brought from the Eaſt-Indies in 
large cakes or rolls. The beſt ſort 
is of a deep yellow or orange colour, 
breaks ſhining and free from droſs: 
it has no ſmell, and very little taſte, 
unleſs kept in the mouth for ſome 
time, when it impreſſes a flight 
ſenſe-of acrimony. It immediately 
communicates to ſpirit of wine a 
bright golden colour, and almoſt en- 
tirely diſſolves in it; Geoffroy ſays, 
except the ſixth part. Alkaline 
ſalts enable water to act upon this 
ſubſtance powerfully as a menſtruum: 
the ſolution made by their mcans is 
ſomewhat tranſparent, of a deep 
blood red colour, and paſſes the fil - 
tre: the dulcified ſpirit of ial ammo- 
niac readily and entirely diſſolves 
it, and takes up a conſiderable quan- 
tity; and what is pretty remark- 
able, this ſolution mixes either with 
water or ſpirit, without growing 
turbid. | 

Gamboge evacuates powerfully 
both upwards and downwards; ſome 

| Cons 
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condemn. it as acting with too great 
violence, aud occaſioning dangerous 
hypercatharſes; whilſt others are of 
a contrary opinion. Geoffroy ſeems 
particularly fond of this medicine, 
and informs us, that he has fre- 
quently given, from two to four 
grains, without its proving at all 
emetic ; that from four to eight 
grains, it both vomits and purges, 
* without violence; that its operation 
is ſoon over; and that if given in a 
liquid form, and ſufficiently diluted, 
it ſtands not in need of any correc- 
tor; that in the form of a bolus or 
pill, it is moſt apt to prove emetic, 
but very rarely has this effect if join- 
ed along with mercurius dulcis, He 
nevertheleſs cautions againſt its uſe 
where the patient cannot eaſily bear 
vomiting, 

It has been uſed in dropſy with 
cream of tartar or jalap, or both, to 
quitk&en their operation. It is alſo 
recommended by ſome to the extent 
of fifteen grains with an equal quan- 
tity of vegetable alkali in caſes of 
the tape- worm. This doſe is order- 
ed 1 in the morning z and if the worm 
is not expelled in two or three hours, 
it is repeated even to the third time 
with fafety and efficacy. It is aſ- 
ſerted, that it has been given to 
this extent even in delicate ha- 
bits. 

This is ſaid to be the remedy al- 
luded to by Baron Van Swieten, 
which was employed by Dr Her- 
renſchward, and with him proved 
ſo ſucceſsful in the removal of the 
tænia lata. 


GENISTA [Lord. Ed.] Cacu- 
men, ſemen. 

Spartium ſcoparium Lin. 

Broom; the top and ſeed. 


The s of this ſhrub have a 


nauſeous bitter taſte: decoctions of 
them looſen the belly, promote u- 
rine, and ſtand recommended in hy- 
dropie caſes. 

The flowers are ſaid to prove ca · 
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thartic in decoction, and emetic in 


ſubſtance; though in ſome places, as 
Lobel informs us, they are com- 
monly uſed, and in large quantity, 


in falads, without producing any 


effect of this kind. The qualities 
of the ſeeds are little better deter- 
mined: ſome report, that they purge 
almoſt as - ſtrongly as hellebore, in 
the doſe of a dram and a half; whilſt 
the author above mentioned relates, 
that he has given a decoction of 
two ounces of them as a gentle e- 
metic. | 

An infuſion of a dram of well 
powdered and ſifted broom ſeed for 
twelve hours, in a glaſs and a half of 
rich white wine taken in the morn- 
ing faſting, is recommended in 
an anonymous pamphlet as a ſo- 
vereign remedy in droply. The 
patient 1s afterwards to walk or ride 
for an hour and an half, and then to 
ſwallow two ounces of olive oil. 
This method is to be repeated every 
ſecond day, or once in three days, 
till the cure be completed. 

Broom aſhes have been long re- 
commended in dropſy, and are par- 
ticularly celebrated by Dr Syden- 
ham. But the efficacy of this me- 
dicine depends entirely on the alka- 
line falt, and not in the ſmalleſt de- 
gree on the vegetable from which it 
is obtained by burning. 


:  GENTIANA [ Lond. 4 Ed.] Ra- 


dix. 
Gentiana lute Lin, 
Gentian; the root. 
This plant is found wild in ſome. 


parts of England : but the dried 


roots are moſt commonly brought 
from Germany. - They ſhould be 
choſen freſh, and of a yellow or 
bright gold colour within. This 
root is a ſtrong bitter; and as ſuch, 
very frequently made uſe of in prac- 
tice : in taſte it is leſs exceptionable 
than moſt of the other ſubſtances of 
this claſs: infuſions of it, flavoured 
with orange- 1 are ſufficiently 
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Frate- 


794 


grateful. It is the capital ingre- 
dient in the bitter wine, tincture, 
and infuſion of the ſhops. 
tract made from it is likewiſe an of- 
ficinal preparation. | 
This uſeful bitter is not employed 
under the form of powder, as it loſes 
confiderably by the drying, which 
is requiſite for giving it that form. 
A poiſonous root was fome years 
ago diſcovered among fome of the 
gentian brought to London; the uſe 
of which occaſioned violent diſor- 
ders, and in fome inſtances death. 
This is eaſily diſtinguiſhableby its be- 
ing internally of a wlute colour, and 
void of bitterneſs. This poifonous 
fimple ſeems to be the root of the 
aconitum; a plant with which Lobel 
mforms us the inhabitants of fome 
parts of the Alps uſed formerly to 
empoiſon darts. | 


- GEOFRCEA [Ed.] Cortes. + 
Geoffrea inermis Lin. 
Cabbage bark tree; the bark. 
The bark of this tree, which 
grows in the low ſavannahs of Ja- 
maica, is of a grey colour externally, 
dut black and furrowed on the in- 
fide; It has a muciiaginous and 
ſweetiſh taſte, and a diſagreeable 
ſmell. It is given in caſes of worms, 


an form of powder, decoction, ſy- 


rup, and extract. The decoction is 
referred; and is made by ſlowly 
ting an ounce of the freſh dried 
bark in a quart of water, till it af- 
fume the colour of Madeira wine. 
This ſweetened is the ſyrup ; evapo- 
rated, it forms an extract. It com- 
monly produces ſome ſickneſs and 
-purging ; ſometimes violent effects, 
as vomiting, delirium, and fever. 
Theſe laſt are ſaid to be owing 
to an over-doſe, or to drinking 


cold water; and are relieved by the 
uſe of warm- water, caſtor oil, er a 


vegetable acid. It ſnould always be 
begun in ſmall doſes. But when 
properly and cautiouſly adminiſtered, 


— 4. 
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it is ſaid to operate as a very powgr- 
ful anthelmintic, particularly for the 
expulſion of the lumbrici, which are 
a very common cauſe of diſeaſe in 


An ex- 


the Weſt-India iſlands; and there 
it is very frequently employed. But 


it has we believe been but little uſed 


in Britain. | 


GINSENG [Lond. Ed.] Radix. 
Panax quinquefolinm Lin. 
Ginſeng ; the root. 

Ginſeng is a ſmall root, which as 
uſed in Britain is chiefly brought 
from North - America ; ſometimes 
from China; but much more fre- 
quently the American ginſeng is 
carried from Britain to China. E- 


very root is an inch or two in length, 


taper, finely ſtriated, of a whitiſh or 
yellowiſh colour. It has a very ſweet 
taſte, accompanied with a flight 
bitterneſs and warmth. 

The Chineſe are ſaid to hate a 
very extraordinary opinion of the 
virtues of this root, and to look up- 
on it as an univerſal reſtorative in 
all decays, from age, intemperance, 
or diſeaſe. The great value there 
fet upon it, has prevented its being 
exported from thence into other 
countries, and its diſcovery in North 
America is but of late date; ſo that 
among us it has hitherto been very 


rarely made ufe of; although, from 


what can be judged of it from the 
taſte; it ſeems to deſerve fome re- 


gard, eſpecially as it is now procu- 


S 


rable in plenty. 
GCLADIOLUS, vide Iris pa- 


LUSTRIS., 


GLYCIRRHIZA [Lond. Ed. 
Radix. - | 
Glycirrhiza glabra Lin. 
Li quorice; the root. 
This is produced plentifully in all 


the countries of Europe: that which 


is the growth of our own is prefer- 


able to ſuch as comes from abroad; 
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this laſt being generally mouldy, 
which this root 4 very apt to be- 


come, unleſs kept in a dry place. 
The powder of liquorice uſually fold 
is often mingled with flower, and 
perhaps too often with ſubſtances 
not quite ſo wholeſorhe: the belt 
fort is of a browniſh yellow colour 
the fine pale yellow being generally 
ſophiſticated, and it is of a very rich 
ſweet taſte, much more agreeable 
than that of the freſh root. Liquo- 
rice is almoſt the only ſweet that 
quenches thirſt; whence it was call- 
ed by the Greeks a4ip/on. Galen 
takes notice, that it was employed 
with this intention in hydropic caſes, 
to prevent the neceſſity of drinking. 
Mr Fuller, in his Medicina Gymna- 
ſilica, recommends this root as a 
very uſeful pectoral, and ſays it ex- 
cellently ſoftens acrimonious hu- 
mours, at the ſame time that it 
proves gently detergent : and this 
account 1s warranted by experience. 
It is an ingredient in the pectoral 
ſyrup, pectoral troches, the com- 
pound lime-waters, decoction of the 
woods, compound powder of gum 


tragacanth, lenitive electuary, and 


theriaca. An extract is directed to 
be made from it in the ſhops, but 
this preparation is brought chiefly 


from abroad, tho? the foreign extract 


is not equal to ſuch as is made with 
proper care among ourſelves. 


GRAMEN CSucc. ] Radix. 

Triticum repens Lin. 

uick-graſs; the roots. 

Cal NG have a ſweet roughiſh 
taſte. 
mended in aperient ſpring drinks, for 
what is called purifying and ſweet- 
ening the blood. | 


GRANA PARADISI [Brun.] 
Fructus. 
Amomum granum paradiſi. 

Grains of paradiſe. 

The fruit known by this name is 


brought from the Eaſt - Indies. It 
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is about the ſize of a 


looſening the belly. 


They are principally recom- | 
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divided 
internally into three cells, in each 
of which are contained two rows of 
ſmall ſeeds like cardamoms. Theſe 
ſeeds are ſome what more grateful, 
and conſiderably more pungent, than 
the common cardamoms, approach- 
ing in this reſpect to pepper, with 
which they agree alſo in their phar- 
maceutical properties; ; their pun- 
gency reſiding, not in the diſtilled oil, 
as that of cardamom ſeeds does, but in 
the reſin extracted by ſpirit of wine. 


GRANATUM C Lond. E. 
_ cortex, frudtus. 

Punica granatum Lin. 

Pomegranate ; - the flowers called 
balauſtine, and rind of the fruit. 
The pomegranate is a low tree, 
or rather ſhrub, growing wild in 
Italy and other countries” in the 
ſouth of Europe: it is ſometimes 
met with in our Jens; but the 
fruit, for which it is chiefly va- 


lued, rarely comes to ſuch perfee- 


tion as in warmer clitnates. This 
fruit has the general qualities of the 
other ſweet ſummer fruits, allaying 
heat, quenching thirſt, and gently 
The rind is a 
ſtrong aſtringent, and as ſuch is oc- 


caſionally made uſe of. The flowers 


are of an elegant red colour, in ap- 
pearance reſembling a dried red roſe. 


Their taſte is bitteriſn and aſtrin- 
gent. They are recommended in 
diarrhœas, dyſenteries, and other ca- 
ſes where aſtringent medicines are 


Proper. 


GRATIOLA [Lend Z4.] 

Herba. ; 
Gratiola ffcinabe Lin. 
Hedge-hyſſop; the leaves. 
This is a ſmall plant, met with, 

among us, only in gardens. The 


leaves have a very bitter, diſagree- 


able taſte: an infuſion of a handful 
of them when freſh, or a dram when 
dried, is ſaid to operate ſtrongly as 
a cathartic. 1 reports, 42 


_ alfo laxative. 


8 


' has found the root of this plant a me- 
dicine ſimilar in virtue to ipecacu- 
anha. . - | 15 
This herb has been mentioned as 
uſeful in the venereal diſeaſe: And 


by ſome it has been highly extolled 


in maniacal caſes. 
 GUAIACUM [ Lond. Ed.] Lig- 


ꝝ uin, cortex, gummi reftiia. 
 Guatacum officinale J. in. 
Guaiacum ; its wood, bark, and 
reſin. | 5 
The guaiacum is a tree growing 
in the warmer parts of the Spanith 
Weſt- Indies. | | 
The wood is very ponderous, of 
a cloſe eompact texture; the gater 
part is of a yellow colour, the heart 
of a deep blackiſh green, or variega- 
ted with black, green, pale and 
brown colours: the bark is thin, 
ſmooth, externally of a dark greyiſh 


hue : both have a lightly aromatic, 


bitteriſh, pungent taſte; the bark is 
ſomewhat the weakeit. The reſin 
which exudes from ineiſions made in 
the trunk of the tree 1s brought to 
us in irregular maſſes, uſually friable, 
of a duſky greeniſh, and ſometimes 
of a reddiſh caſt, with pieces of the 
wood among them: its taſte is more 
acrid and pungent than that of the 
wood or bark. . 5 
Their general virtues are thoſe of 
A ee Let OA medicine: they 
ſtrengthen the ſtomach and other 
viſcera 3 and remarkably promote 
the urinary and cuticvlar diſcharge: 
hence in cutaneous defedations, and 
other diſorders proceeding from ob- 
ſtructions of the excretory glands, 
and where ſluggiſh ſerous humours 
abound, they are eminently uſeful ; 
rheumatic and other pains have often 
been relieved by them. They are 
The reſin is the moſt 
aQtiveof theſe drugs; and the efficacy 
of the others depends upon the 
quantity of this part contained in 
them: the reſin is extracted from 
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the wood in part by watery liquors, 
but much more perfectly by ſpiritu- 
ous ones; the watery extract of this 
wood, kept in the ſhops, proves not 
only leſs in quantity, but conſider- 
ably weaker than one made with 
ſpirit. Tbis laſt extract is of the 
ſame quality with the native reſin, 
and differs from that brought to us 

only in being purer. "The gum, or 


extracts, are given from a few grains 


to a ſcruple or half a dram, which 
laſt doſe proves for the moſt part 
conſiderably purgative. The offici- 
nal preparations of guaiacum are an 
extract of the wood, a folution of 
the gum in rectified ſpirit of wine, 
and a ſolution in volatile ſpirit, and 
an empyreumatic oil diſtilled from 


the wood. 


Guaiae in form of decoction has 
been ſaid to cure the venereal diſeaſe; 
and in this country it is frequently 
uſed as an adjuvant to mercury. Tlie 
reſin diſſolved in rum, or combined 
with water, by means of mucilage 
or the yolk of egg, or in the form of 
the volatile tincture or elixir, is 
much employed in gout and chronic 
rheumatiſm. The tincture or. elixir 
has been given to the extent of half 
an ounce twice a-day, and is ſome- 
times uſefully combined with lauda- 
num. 


GUMMI AMMONIAC UR, 


vide AMMONIACUM. 


GUMMI ARABICUMLLond. 
Ed.]. . 

Mimoſa nilotica Lin. 

Gum arabic. TOY 

Gum arabic is a concrete gum, ex- 
uding from a tree growing in con- 
ſiderable abundance in Egypt and 
Arabia, which has accordingly 
It is 
brought to us from Turky, in ſinell 
irregular maſſes or ſtrings, of a pale 
yellowiſh colour. The true gum A- 


rabic is rarely to be met with in the 


ſhops z ' 
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ops ; gum ſenega or ſenica, which 
comes from the coaſt of Guinea, be- 


ing uſually ſold for it. This greatly 


re{embles the other, and perhaps, as 


Dale conjectures, exudes from a tree 
of the ſame kind: it is generally in 


large pieces, rough on the outſide ; 
and in theſe circumſtances poſſibly 
conſiſts the only difference between 
the two; altho' the former is held to 
be the purer and finer gum, and 
therefore preferred for medicine; and 
the latter the ſtrongeſt, moſt ſub- 
ſtantial, and cheapeſt, and conſe- 
quently more employed for mecha- 
nie uſes. The virtues of this gum 
are the ſame with thoſe of gummy 
and mucilaginous ſubſtances in gene- 
ral: it is given from a ſcruple to two 
drams, in hoarſeneſſes, a thin aeri- 
monious ſtate of the fluids, and 
where the natural mucus of the inte 

{tines is abraded. It is an ingre- 
dient in the white decoction, chalk 
julep, the common emulſion, and 
ſome of the troches. 


GUMMI ELEMI, vide E- 
LEMI. | 
GUMMI TRAGACANTHA 
LLond. Ed.] | 
Aſtragalus tragacanthus Lin. 
Gum tragacanth. ä 
The gum tragacanth is obtained 
from a thorny buſh growing in 
Crete, Aſia, and Greece. This gum 
is of a much ſtronger body than ei- 
ther of the foregoing, and does not 
ſo perfectly diſſolye in water. A 
dram will give to a pint of water 
the conſiſtence of a ſyrup, which 
a whole ounce of gum arabic 1s 
ſcarce ſufficient to do. Hence its 
uſe for forming troches, and the 
like purpoſes, in preference to 
the other gums. It gives name to 
an officinal powder, and: is an in- 
gredient in the compound powder of 
ceruſs. Fog ooh | 
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of trees, or on old walls. 


* 


GUTTA GAMBA, vide Gau- 


BOGA. | 


4 


HAMATITES Lapis LBrun.] 

Hwmatites, or blooditone, 

This is an elegant iron ore, ex- 
tremely hard, of a dark reddiſh or 
yellowiſh colour: it is found either 
along with other ores of iron, or in 
diſtin& mines by itſelf. With re- 
gard to its medical virtues, we con- 
ceive they do not vary from thoſe 
experienced from ruſt, and the com- 
mon croci of iron, notwithſtanding 
the extraordinary opinion which 
many have entertained of it ; ſuch 
as its Curing ulcers of the lungs, - 
which Geoffroy ſays the hæmatites 
dries and heals. Ot 


HEDERA ARBOREA, 
[ Brun.] Folia, reſina. "WY 

Hederà helix Lin. 

Ivy ; the leaves and refin. 

T'his is a climbing ſhrubby plant, 
growing commonly from the trunks 
'The - 
leaves have very rarely been given 
internally; notwithſtanding they 
are recommended ſtrongly by ſome 


againſt the atrophy of children; their 


taſte is nauſeous, acrid, and bitter. 
Externally, they have ſometimes 


been employed for drying and heal- 


ing ichorous ſores, and likewiſe for 
keeping iſſues open. The berries 
were ſuppoſed by the ancients to 
have a purgative and emetic quali- 
ty; later writers have recommend- 
ed them in ſmall doſes, as diapho- 
reties and alexipharmacs; and Mr 
Boyle tells us, that in the London 
plague the powder of them was gi- 
ven with vinegar, with good ſucceſs, 
as a ſudorific. It is probable the 


virtue of the compoſition was rather 


owing to the vinegar than to the 
powder. The reſin was ranked by 
the ancients (if ther Jax puoy TY x10ev 
was the ſame with our gummi bede- 
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re) among the depilatories; from 
this claſs, which it certainly had no 
title to, it has ſince been removed to 
that of conglutinaters of wounds, to 


which it has probably as little title. 


 HEDERA TERRESTRIS 
TEd.] Herba. | 
Glechoma hederacea Lin. 
Ground ivy ; the leaves. 1 
Ground- ivy is a low plant, fre- 
quent in hedges and ſhady places. It 
has an aromatic, though not very a- 


greeable ſmell ; and a quick, bit- 


teriſh, warm taſte. This herb is 
an uſeful corroborant, aperient, and 
detergent ; and hence ſtands recom- 
mended againſt laxity, debility, and 
obſtructions of the viſcera: ſome have 
had a great opinion of it for elcan- 
{ing and healing ulcers of the inter- 


nal parts, even of the lungs; and 


for purifying the blood. It is cu- 
ſtomary to infuſe the dried leaves in 
malt liquors; a practice not to be 
commended, though it readily com- 


municates its virtues, and likewiſe 


helps to fine them down : ſcarce any 
other herb has this effect more re- 
markably than ground- ivy. 


 HELENIUM, vide Exvia can- 
PANA. 


HELLEBORASTERC Lend. 


Felium. 

Helleborus fetidus Liz. 

Bears foat ; the leaves. 

The leaves of this plant taken in 
ſeveral different forms have been by 
ſome recommended as a very power- 
ful anthelmintic. They are parti- 
calarly extolled by Dr Biſſet in his 
eſſay on the Medical Conſtitution of 
Great Britain, eſpecially under the 
form of ſyrup, made by moiſtening 
the leaves of the freſh kerb in vine- 

ar, and then preſſing out their 
Fo which was, formed into a ſy- 
rup with coarſe ſugar. Of this ſy- 
rup, Dr Biſſet gave to children 
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from two to ſix years. of age, one 
tea ſpoonful at bed-time and ano- 
ther. in the morning, for two or 
three days ſucceſſively. The doſe 
was increaſed or diminiſhed, accord- 
ing to the ſtrength of the patient. 
And in this way he found it very 
ſucceſsful in the expulſion of lum- 
briei. Re 5 | 
Where the helleboraſter is to be 
employed, this form is perhaps the 
belt, and we doubt᷑wot that it may 
ſuceeed where others have failed: 
but it ſhould not, we apprehend, 
be employed till ſafer anthelmintics 
have been tried in vain. For we have 
heard of ſome inſtances where the 
imprudent adminiſtration of it has 
been attended even with fatal conſe- 
quences. | | 


HELLEBORUS ALBUS 
[ Lond. Ed.] Radix. 

Veratrum album Lin. 

White hellebore; the root. 

This plant grows ſpontaneouſly in 
Switzerland and the mountainous 
parts of Germany. The root has a 
nauſeous, bitterith, acrid taſte, burn 
ing the mouth and fauces: if wound- 
ed when freſh, it emits an extremely 
acrimonious juice, which mixed with 
the blood, by a wound, is ſaid to 
prove very dangerous : the powder 
of the dry root, applied to an iſſue, 
occaſions violent purging ; ſuuffed 
up the noſe, it proves a ftrong, and 
not always a fate ſternutatory. This 
root, taken internally, acts with ex- 
treme violence as an emetic; and has 
been obſerved, even in a ſmall doſe, 
to occaſion convulſions, and other 
terrible diſorders. The ancients 
ſometimes employed it in very obſti- 
nate caſes, and always made this 
their laſt reſource. Modern practice 
leems to have almoſt entirely rejected 
its internal uſe, though it be ſaid 
that ſome have lately ventured upon 
ſo large'a doſe as a ſcruple, in ma- 
niacal caſes, and have found good 

| effecte 
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eTeQs from it after the ſtronger an · 
timonial preparations had been given 
in vain. A tincture and honey of 
it were formerly kept in the ſhops, 
but are now rejected from the London 
pharmacopœia. Phe former is {till 
indeed retained by the Edinburgh 
college, but it is very rarely if ever 
uſed. Ti 


HELLEBORUS NIGER 
{ Lond. Ed.) Radix, "4 @ 

Helleborus niger Lin. 

Black hellebore, or melampo- 
dium ; the roots. 

This plant grows wild in the 
mountainous paits of Switzerland, 
Auſtria, and Stiria : the earlineſs of 
its- flowers, which ſometimes appear 
in December, has gained it a place 
in our gardens. | 

In ſome parts of Germany, a ſpe- 
cies of black hellebore has been made 
uſe of, which not unfrequently pro- 
duced viglent, and ſometimes dele- 
terious effects: this the Wirtemberg 
college particularly caution againſt, 
though without mentioning any 
marks by which it may be diſtin- 
guiſhed, or even giving the preciſe 

name of the plant. It appears to be 
the fetid hellebore of Linnæus, call- 
ed in England, where it grows wild, 
ſetterwort, ſettle wort, or baſtard 


hellebore: the roots of this may be 


diſtinguiſhed from the officinal ſort 
by their being leſs black. The 
roots of the poiſonous aconites re- 
ſerable in appearance thoſe of the 
black hellebore; and in the Breſlaw 
collections we find ſome inſtances of 
fatal effects occaſioned by miſtaking 
the former for the latter: theſe alſo 
are happily diſcoverable by their co- 
lour ; the aconitum being lighter co- 
loured than even the paleſt of the 
black hellebores. The faculty of 
Paris, by allowing the uſe of one of 
the paler hellebores (the green-floaw- 
ered, which grows wild in England, 


and is called by our farriers peg- 
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root), have in ſome degree deprived 
the ſhops of the benefit of this crite- 
rion. Since therefore the two noxious 
roots which the buyer is molt apt to 
miſtake for this, are diſtinguiſhable 
from it hy their colour, hut have no 
other external mark by which they 
may be with certainty known, par- 
ticular regard ought to be had to this 
circumſtance; only the deepeſt black 
being choſen, and all the paler roots 
rejected. _ . 
The taſte of hellebore is acrid 
and bitter. Its acrimony, as D 
Grew obſerves, is firſt felt on the 
tip of the tongue, and then fpreads 
immediately to the middle, without 
being much perceived on the inter- 
mediate part; on chewing it for a 


few minutes, the tongue ſeems be- 
numbed, and affected with a kind 


of paralytic ſtupor, as when burnt, 
by cating any thing too hot: the 
fibres are more acrimonious than the 
lead of the root from which they 
iſſue. Black hellebore rant, taken 
from fifteen grains to half a dram, 
proves a ſtrong cathartic; and as 
ſuch has been celebrated for the cure 
of maniacal, and other diſorders pro- 
cceding from what the ancients call- 
ed atra bilis in theſe caſes, medi- 


cines of this kind are doubtleſs oo. 


caſionally of uſe, though they are 


by no means poſſeſſed of any ſpecific 
power. It does not however appear, 


that our black hellebore acts with ſa 
much violeace as that of the an- 
cients: whence many have ſuppoſed 
it to be a different plant; and in- 
deed the deſcriptions which the an- 
cients have left us of their hellebore, 
do not agree to any of the ſorts u- 
ſually taken notice of by modern bo- 
taniſts. Another ſpecies has been 
diſcovered in the eaſtern countries, 
which Tournefort diſtinguiſhes by 
the name of hel{eborus niger orienta- 
bs, ampliſimo falio, caule praalto, 


ore purpuraſcente, and ſuppoſes to 
be the true ancient hellebore, from 
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its growing in plenty about mount 
Olympus, and in the iſland of An- 
ticyra. celebrated of old for the 
roduction of this antimaniacal drug: 
he relates, that a ſcruple of this ſort, 
given for a doſe, occaſioned convul- 
fions. 
Our hellebore is at pieſent looked 
upon principally as an alterative z 
and in this light is frequently em- 
ployed, in ſmall doſes, for attenua- 
ting viſcid humours, promoting the 
uterine and urinary diſcharges, and 
opening inveterate obſtructions of 
the remoter glands : it often proves 
a very powerful emmenagogue in 
plethoric habits, where ſteel is inef- 
fectual or improper. An extract 


made from this root with water, is 


one of the mildeſt, and for the pur- 
poſes of a cathartic the moſt effec- 
tual preparations of it: this operates 
ſafficiently, without occaſioning the 
irritation which the pure reſin is ac- 
companied with. A tincture drawn 
with proof ſpirit contains the whole 
virtue of the hellebore, and ſeems to 
be one of the beſt preparations of it 
when defigned for an alterative: this 
tincture, and the extract, are kept in 
the ſhops. 

The melampodium i is 1 baſis of 
Bacher's tonic pills for the dropſy. 
The root is ordered to be macerated 
in rectified ſpirit of wine, the li- 
quor expreſſed is repeatedly mixed 
with water and duly eraporated. 
This is made up into pills with an 
extract of myrrh and powder of 
carduus benedictus. They are ſaid 
to be cathartic and diuretic, and at 
the ſame time 42 args of the 
folids. | 


HEPATICA NOBILIS 
[Brun] Herbs. 

Anemone hepatica Lin. 

Noble liverwort ; the herb. 

This herb has-a place i in our gar- 


| dene on account of the beauty and 


| "w_ appearance | of its flowers. 


Mate ria Me dica. 
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It is a cooling, gentle reftringent 
herb; and hence recommended in 4 


lax Rate of the fibres as a corrobo- 
rant. 


HERMODACTYLUS CBrun.] 
Radix. 

Iris tuberoſa Lin. 

Hermodactil. 

This is a root brought r Tur- 
ky. It is of the ſhape of a heart 
flatted, of a white colour, compact, 
yet eaſy to cut or powder ; of a vil- 
cous ſweetiſh taſte, with a light de- 
gree of acrimony. 

Hermodactils were of great repute 
among the ancients as a cathartic ; 
but thoſe we now meet with in the 
ſhops have very little purgative vir- 
tue; Neumann declares he never 
found them to have any effect at all. 


HERNIARIA [ Brun.] Folia. 

Herniaria glabra Lin. 

Rupturewort ; the leaves. 

This is a low herb, growing wild 
in ſandy and gravelly grounds. It 
is a very mild reſtringent, and may, 
in ſome degree, be ſerviceable in 
diſorders proceeding from a weak 
flaccid ſtate: of the viſcera : but to 
the virtue which it has been moſt ce- 
lebrated for, that of curing hernias, 
it has no title, 


HIPPOCASTANUM *{(E£4.] 
Fructus 
3 hip pocaftanum Lin. 
' Horſe-cheſnut ; the fruit. 
This fruit has been uſed as food 
for ſheep and poultry, and as ſoap 
for waſhing, It was much employed 
in powder as a ſternutatory by an i- 
tinerant oculiſt, and has been recom- 
mended by ſome others in certain 
ſtates of ophthalmia, headach, &c. 
in which errhines are indicated. 

Its effects as a ſternutatory may 
alſo be obtained by uſing it under 
the form of infuſion or decoction 
drawn up into the noſtrils. And it 

. 15 
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is entirely with a view to its errhine 
power that it is now introduced into 
the pharmacopœia of the Edinburgh 
college. But beſides this, the bark 
has alſo been repreſented by ſome as 
aà cure for intermittent fevers; and 
it is probably with this intention 
that this part of the hippocaſtanum 
is introduced as an officinal article 


in the Pharmacopœia Roſſica. 
HORDEUM [ Lond.] Semen, 


ſemen perlatum. 

Hordeum diftichon Lin. 

Barley, and pearl-barley. 

Barley is a well known farinaceous 

ain, cultivated in great abundance 
in our fields. Pearl-barley is prepa- 
red by grinding the ſhell barley iuto 
little round granules, which appear 
of a kind of pearly whiteneſs. 

Barley, in its ſeveral ſtates, is more 
cooling, leſs glutinous, and leſs nu- 
tritious, than wheat or oats: among 
the ancients, decoctions of it were 
the principal aliment and medicine 
in acute diſeaſes. Both a ſimple 
and compound decoction of bar- 


ley are introduced into our pharma- 


copœias. 


HORMINUM 8&ATIVUM 
FBrun.] Herba. 

Horminum ſalvia Lin. 

Garden clary; the leaves and 
ſeeds. 

Theſe have a warm, bitteriſh pun- 
gent taſte; and a ſtrong, not very 
agreeable ſmell: the touch diſcovers 
in the leaves a large quantity of 
— glutinous or reſinous matter. They 
are principally recommended in the 
fluor albus, and other female weak- 
neſſes, in hyſteric diſorders, and in 
flatulent colics. 


GENTUM VIVUM. 
Mercury, or quickſilver. 
e is an pe ſilver· colour · 
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ed mineral fluid; appearing to the 
eye like tin or lead when melted: * 
is heavier than any other fluid, and 
than moſt of the metallic bodies: ; it 
does not congeal in the greateſt de- 

ree of natural cold hitherto known; 
in the fire it proves totally volatile. 
This mineral is either met with in 
its fluid form in the earth; or ex- 


tracted by art from certain ores. 


There are conſiderable mines of it in 
Hungary and Spain; and what is 
employed in Britain comes chief- 
ly from the former of theſe coun- 
tries. 

The uſe of mereury in medicine 
ſeems to have been little known be- 
fore the fifteenth century. The an- 
cients looked upon it as a corrofive * 
poiſon, though of | itſelf perfectly 
void of acrimony, taſte, and ſmell : 
there are examples of its having been 
lodged for years in cavities both of 
bones and fleſhy parts, without its 
having injured or affected them. Ta- 
ken into the body in its crude ſtate, 
and undivided, it paſſes through the 
inteſtines unchanged, and has not 
been found to produce any conſider- 
able effect. It has indeed been 
recommended in aſthmas and diſ- 
orders of the lungs; but the vir- 
tues attributed to it in theſe caſes 
have not been warranted by _— 
rience. 

Notwithſtanding the mildneſs and 
inactivity of crude quickfilver undi- 
vided; yet when reſolved by fire inte 
the form of fume, or otherwiſe di- 
vided into very mingte particles, and 
prevented from re-uniting by the in- 
terpoſition of proper ſubſtances, or 
combined with mineral acids, it has 
very powerful effects; affording the 
moſt violent poiſons, and the moſt 


excellent remedies with which we are 


 HYDRAGYRUM, Give An. 


acquainted. 

The mercurial preparations, ei- 
ther given internally or introduced 
into the habit by external applica- 

tion, 


* 
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tion, ſeem to forward circulation 
through even the minuteſt and moſt 
remote veſſels of the body; and may 
be ſo managed as to promote excre- 
tion through all the emunctorics. 


Hence their common uſe in invete- 


rate chronic diſorders, and obſtinate 


obſtructions of the excretory glands; 


in ſcrophulons and cutaneous diſ- 


_ eaſes; and in the venereal lues. If 


their power be not reſtrained to cer- 
tain emunctories, they tend chiefly 
to affect the mouth; and occaſion a 
plentiful evacuation from the ſalival 
glands. 

The ſalutary effects of mercaeials 


do not depend on the quantity of 


ſenſible evacuation. This medicine 
may be gradually introduced into 
the habit, ſo as, without occaſion- 
ing any remarkable diſcharge, to be 
productive of very happy effects. lo 
anſwer this purpoſe, it ſhould be 
given in very ſmall doſes, in con- 
junction with ſuch ſubſtances as de- 
termine its action to the kidneys or 
the pores of the ſcin. By this me- 
thod inveterate cutaneous and vene- 
real diſtempers have been cured, 
without any other ſenſible excretion 
than a gentle increaſe of perſpira- 
tian or urine. Where there are ul- 


cers in any part, they diſcharge for 


ſome time a very fctid matter, the 
quantity of which becomes gradual- 
ly leſs, and at length the ulcer kind- 
ly heals. If the mercury ſhould at 
any time, from cold, or the like, af- 
fe the mouth, it may be reſtrained 
by omitting a doſe, and by warmth 
or ſuitable medicines promoting the 


Perſpiration. 


Cooling purgatives' are alſo en | 


employed with advantage ; but per- 
haps the moſt eflectual means of gi- 
ving with ſafety a ſudden check to a 
mercurial falivation is by the appli- 
cation of a large bliſter to the 


** 
reury ,as uſed i in medicine, has: 
Reg emp * in a very great va- 
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riety of different forms. Of the 
particular preparations. directed by 
the London and Edinburgh colleges, 
we ſhall afterwards have occaſion to 
treat: but to give a full and com- 
prelienſive view of all the mercurial 
preparations, we {hall here ſubjoin a 
table in which they are N 
cally n 


Dr Schwediauer's TABLE of the 
PrEPARATLONS OF MeEkrcury, 
arranged according to Bergman's 
Table of Elective Attractions. 
Thoſe marked with the aſteriſm 
are chiefly in uſe. 


I. PEAR ATIoN where the Mercury 
is ſimply purified. 

Hyd. ar gyrum purificatum. 

Mercurius er Lane puriticatus Mei- 
NAT 

Argentum vivum jurificatum. 
Pharn. Lond. 

Anglis, Quickſilver, crude purified 
mercury; Cermauis, Reines 
queckfilber; Gailis Mercure 
pure. 

II. Px ETARATIOxS in which the 
Mercury is only divided. 
1. By gums or mucilages; fuch 
as gum arabic, tragacanth, 
&C. 

* Hydrargyrum gummoſun. 

Mercurius gummoſus of | }lenck, 
(the inventor .) 

 ComposiTaA. 5 

* Þilule ex bydragryro gummo/o. 
Pilulz ex mercurio gummoſo. 
 Plench. Pharm. Chir. 

Solutio mercurialis gummoſa. 


ia. 
Mixtura mercurialis. Pharm. 


Neſcom. Sti Georgii. 

Potio mercurialis. Di * 
N ove Brunſvicen | 

Lac mercuriale. Mach, 

Syrupus hydrargyri. Pharmac. 
' Buec. 

2. By reſins or balfams ; ſuch as 
turpentine, balſamum copai- | 
Va, &c. 

* Hyarargyrum terebinthina- 
tum, &. 


Comrostra. ms 
* Pilula ex hydragryro terelinthinato. 
Pilulæ 
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- Pilulz mercuriales. L. 

Pilulz mercuriales laxantes, G. 

Pilulz mercuriales fialagogz. 
Pharm, Danic. 

Injectio mercurialis. Pharm. 
Edinb. Pauperum. 

3. By ſuet or vegetable oils; ſuch 
as hog's lard, gooſe- fat, or 
butter of cocoa nuts. 

* Hydrargyrum unguinoſum. 

_ * Unguentum hydrargyri. 
Unguertum ex hydrargyro cœ- 
rule.m. . | 
Unguentum mercuriale, ſeu un- 
guentum Neapoittanum. Phar- 
mac, Auſtriaco- Provincialis. 

ComposiTa. 

4 Unguentum cœruleum fortius. L. 
Unguentum cœrulcum mitius. I. 
Unguentum mercuriale. D. 

3 Ceratum mercuriale. IL. 

7 Emplaſtrum mercuriale. 0. 
Emplaſtrum ex hydrargyro. E. 


Emplaſtrum ex gummi ammonia- 


co cum mercurio. I. 
Emplaſtrum commune cum mer- 
curio. 2. ; a 
Emplaſtrum de ranis cum mercu- 
. ; : 
4. By calcareous earth; ſuch as 
chalk, chelæ cancrorum, 
&c. 
Mercurius alkaliſatus. 
Pulvis mercurialis. G. 

III. Par ARA Tioxs where the Mer- 
cury is calcined by heat and 
air. 

* Hydrargyrum calcinatum. 

Mercurius calcinatus. L. S. 
Mercurius præcipitatusper ſe. L. 

ComPosra. 

* Plilulz ex hydrargyro calcinato. 


Piluke ſyphilicice. Pharm, No/oc. 


Sti Thome. 

Pilulz ex mercurio calcinato. G. 
Pilulz"ex mercurio calcinate ano- 

dynæ. G. 
IV. PRE TARATIOxNSs where the Mer- 
cury is partly divided and 
diſſolved. | | 
1. By ſugar candy, or ſaccharine 


compoſitions; ſuch as con- 


ſerva roſarum, cynoſbati, &c. 
* Saccharum hydrargyratum. 
CompPosiTa. 


Bolus ex Are facchargto, 
Bolus cœruleus. 75. 


Bolus mercurialia, G. 
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8. Honey. ö N | | 


* Mel hydrargyratum. 
ComposiTA. 
Piluiz Æthiopicæ. E. 
Pilulæ mercuriales purgantes. 
E. Paup. 
a Pilulæ Belloſti. N 
3. Mercury combined with ſul- 
phur, (flowers of brimſtone). 
* Hydrargyrum ſuphuratum. 
a. By ſimple trituration or fuſion, 
* Hydraryrum fulphuratum aigrum. 
— — 02 
CompPosiTA. 
Pulvis Æthiopicus. G. 
b. By ſublimation , 
* Hydrargyrum fulpburatum rubrum. 
Cinnabaris factitia, ſeu artiſicia- 
cialis. O. : 
ComposiTa. 
Pulvis antilyſſus Sinenſis. O. 
4. Mercury combined with ſul- 
phur of antimony, f 
a. By ſimple trituration. 
* Sulpbur antimunis bydrargyratum ni- 


grim. . 
#thiops antimonialis, O. 
ComPosiTaA. 


Pilulæ ÆEthiopicæ. E. D. 
b. By ſublimation. 6 
Sulpbur antimonit bydrargyratum 


rubrum. 
Cinnabaris antimonii. O. 
ComeosiTa. 


Bolus Cinnabarinus. C. 
5. Mercury combined with ſul- 
phur by precipitation. 
[See below under the Preparations with 
the Vitriolic Acid.] | 
V. PkteraraTIONS where the mer- 
cury is reduced to the form 
of a metallic ſalt or calx by 
acids. 

1. Acid of ſuet. 2. Acid of common 
ſalt. 3. Acid of ſugar. 4. Acid 
of amber. 5. Acid of arſenic. 

6. Acid of wood-ſorrel. . Acid 
of phofphorus. 8. Acid of vitriol. 
9. Acid of ſugar of milk. 10. Acid 
of tartar. 11. Acid of citron or 
lemon. 12. Acid of nitre. 13. A- 
cid of fluor mineral. 14. Acid of 
vinegar: 15. Acid of borax. 16. 
ASS of Berlin blue. 17. Acrial 
acid. : 

1. Mercury combined with acid 
of ſuet (acidum ſebi.) 
Hydrargyrum ſebigum 
Es Mer · 
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2. Mercury combined with the 
muriatic acid; or acid of 
common ſalt. | 

® a. Hpdrargyrum muriatum. 

* Hydrargyrum (By ſublimation, 

muriatum for- r 

ius. # 95 precipitation. 

- Mercurins ſublimatus cori oſi- 
vus. O | 

Mercurius ſublimatus albus. O. 

Mercurius corroſivus albus. S. L. 

Mercur ius corroſivus via humida 
paratus. Monnet. 

Con ros ira. 
Solutio ſublimati ſpirituoſa of 

Van Swieten. 
Solutio mercurii ſublimati core 

roſi vi. E. 
Mixtura mercurialis. S. 

Merceurius ſublimatus ſolutus. 

e a 
® Selutio hydrargyri ſaliti fortioris 
aq uoſa. 2 | 
Pilulæ e mercurio corroſivo al- 

bo. S. 

Lotio ſyphilitica fla va, {letio ex hy- 
drargyro muriato fortiori. } 
Aqua phagedænica. O. 
Liquor mercurialis. A. 
Lotio mercurialis. Th. 

Solutio ſublimati balſamica. 
Plench. © | 

* Liquor ad condylomata. 

Aqua cauſtica prozcondyloma- 
tibus. Plenck. 

b. Calæ bydrargyrimurita; i. e. the 
calx of mercury united with 
ſome muriatic acid. 

By ſublimatien. 

* Hydrergyrum muriat:m mitias. 
Mereuriusdulcis (ſublimatione 

paratus). 0 


e. ſublimatus. - 


3 
Calomel ſeu calomelas. I. 
Aquila alba. 
Panacea mercurialis. 
Mercurius dulcis lunaris. Schroe- 
7 der. 
CompeosiTA. 
Bolus mercurialis. E. 
Bolus jalappæ cum mercurio. 
bid. | 
Bolus rhe: cum mercurio. 76d. 
Piluiz calomelanos. G. 
Pilulæ Plummeri. E. . 
Pilulzalterantes Plummeri. 0. 
Pilula depurans. Th. 
Pulvis Plummeri. 0. 


4 a mercuriales purgantes, 
Pill catarrhales purgantes, 
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Pilulæ laxantes cum mercurio, 


Thid. 
Pulvis e ſcammonio cum mer- 
curio. Th. 


_ * Lotio Hypbilitica nigra, {lotio ex hy 
 drargyro muriato mitiori. ) 
Lotio mercurialis. G, 
By precipitation. | 8 
a. From its ſolution in nitrous acid 
by common falt. 
Cale hydrargyri muriala Scheelii. 
Mercurius precipitatus dulcis 
of Scheele, (the inventor.) 
b. From its ſolution in muriatic 
acid by vegetable alkali. 
Mercurius precipitatus albus. 
2 N 


c. From its ſolution in muriatic a- 
. cid by mineral alkali. 
Mercurius præcipitatus albus. 
A 


d. From its ſolution in muriatic a- 
cid by volatile alkali. 


Mercurius præciſpitatus albus. 
2 


e. From its ſolution in muriatic a- 
cid by copper. 
Mercuriuspræcipitatus viridis. 


ComposiTaA. 
Unguentum e mercurio præcipi- 
tato. IL. 
Linimentum mercuriale. E. 
Haup. 
3. With the acid of ſugar. 
Hydrarg. faccharatum. Berg- 
man, 
4. With the acid of amber. 
Hydrarg. ſuccinatum. Berg- 


man. 
5. With the acid of arſenic. 
Hydrarg. arſenicatum. Berg- 


man. 


6. With the acid of wood- ſorrel, 


( oxalis acetoſella Linnæi). | 
Hydrargyrum oxalinum. Berg- 
Mall, e 
7. With phoſphoric acid. 
Hydrargyrum phoſphoratum. 
Bergman. | 
By precipitation from its ſolution 
in the nitrous acid by recent 
urine. 


Roſa mineralis. O. 


8. With the vitriolic acid. 


* a. Hydrargyrum vitriolatum. 
Vioitriolum mercurii. 0. 
Oleum merecurii. O. 
b. Cats bydrargryi vitriolata { flava. } 
Turpethum minerale. O. 
Mercurius emeticus flavus. L. 
, Mer. 
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Mercurius flavus. Z. 


Mercurius przcipitatus luteus. 


D. 
Turpethum nigrum. 0. 


c. Mercury precipitated from its 
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ſolution in nitrous acid by 


hepar ſulphuris or hepar cal- 
cis. 
Mereurius præcipitatus niger. 


| 0. 
9. With the acid of ſugar of 
milk, 
10. With the acid of tartar. 

a. Hydrargyr. tartariſatum. Berg- 
Man. 

d. With purified tartar, commonly 
called cream of tartar, (veg. al- 
tali ſuper/aturated with the acid of 
tartar ). 

* Tartarus bydraryyratus. | 

Terre fuilletce mercurielle of 
Dr Preſſuvin, (the inventor.) 

c. Mercury precipitated from its 
ſolution in nitrous acid by the 
acid of tartar. 

* Calx hydrargyri tartariſata flava ; 

vulgo, Pulvis Conſtantinus. 
d. Mercury precipitated from its 
ſolution in muriatic and tarta- 
rous acid by fixed vegetable al- 
kali. 
Calx hydlargyri tartariſuta alba; 
vulgo, Pulvis argenteus. 
11. With the acid of citron. 
Hydrargyrum citratum. Berg- 
man, 


12. With the acid of nitre. 


* Hydrargyrum nitratum. 
A. Simply diffolved. 
Acidum nitri hydrargyratum, 
Z3iolutio mercurti. E. 
Courostr. | 
Unguentumcitrinum. E. A. S. 
B. Evaporated and calcined by fire. 
* Hydrargyrum nitretum rubrum. 
Mercurius corroſivus ruber. 
I.. E. 
 Mercurius præcipitatus ruber. 
0 


* 


Pulvis principis. O. 
Mercuri:s corallinue. Z. 
Mercurius tr icolor. O. 
Panacea niercurii. 0. 
Arcanum corallinum. 0. 
Panacea mercurii rubra. O. 
Coup os ITA. 
Balſamus mercurialis. Plencl. 
? yr e ophthalmicum. Sz 


Dei. 
Balſamum ophthalmicum ru- 
„ ben. 'D; : EY 
+4 Ungientum præcipitatum., G. 
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| m ad }ppitudinem, 


Unguentum mercuriale ru- 

ae 

Unguentum pomatum rubrum. 
F; | 


C. Precipitated frem its ſolution 
in nitrous acid. 
a. By volatile alkali. 
* Hydrargyrum nitratum cinereum. 
Pulvis mercurii cinereus. E. 
Turpethum album. O. 
ONE præcipitatus dulcis, 


Couros ira. | | 
Dr Ward's white drops, (mer- 
_ precipitated by nitrous 
acid, and rediſſolved by fal 
ammoniac). * 
Vegetable ſyrup. 
Syrup de Bellet. 

By vinous volatile alkali, (ſpi- 
ritus ſalis ammoniaci vino- 
ſus), 

Turpethum nigrun. 

Mercurius præcipitatus niger. 
c. By fixt vegetable alkali. 

Mercurius præcipitatus fuſcus. 

Wurtz, l 
d. By Copper. ä 
W præcipitatus viridis. 


13. With the acid of ſpar, (fluor 
mineralis. ) | 
Hydrargyrum fluoratum. Ben- 


man. . 
14. With the acid of vinegar. - 
Hydrargyrum acetatum. Berg- 
man 


ComyosiTa. | 
Troches or pills of Xeyſer. 
15. With the acid of borax. 
Hydrargyr. boraxatum. Berg- 


Nin. 


16. With the acid of Berlin blue. 
17. With the acid of Molyb- 
dæna. 1 * 
18. With the acid of tungſtone. 
19. With the atrial acid, (fixt 
| air). 
n atratum. Berg- 
Nan 


— 


Not withſtanding this immenſe. 
number of mercurial preparations, 
there 1s reaſon to believe, that ev 
uſeful purpoſe to be anſwered by 
mercury -may be. obtained from a 
very few, The mercurial prepara- 

5 tions 


* 


tions in general, with a view to their 
uſe both externally and internally, 


may be divided into two great claſ- 


ſes, the mild and the acrid. Almoſt 
every purpoſe to be anſwered by the 
former, may be accompliſhed by the 
unguentum hydrarg yri and pilulæ ex 
hydrarꝑ yro of the London and Edin- 
burgh pharmacopœias; while moſt 
of the effects to be obtained from the 
latter may be dervied from the pro- 
per uſe of thoſe preparations, hitherto 
generally known under the title of 
Calomel and Corrolive Sublimate 
Mercury. 

The marks of pure mercury are, 
its globules not loſing their ſpherical 
figure when poured on wood; its 
not communicating a tinge to wa- 
ter, or {ſweetneſs to vinegar, when 
rubbed with them ; its evaporating 
entirely in an iron ſpoon over the 
fire ; and its having a ſhining ap- 
pearance without any pellicle on its 
farface. Mercury is beſt purified by 
diſtillation in an iron pot, with a long 
neck bent and immerſed in vinegar. 
Quickſilver has ſometimes been 
uſed in its pure metallic ſtate, with 
the view of removing obſtruction in 
the alimentary canal, from an idea 
that it would operate by its weight. 
But it is ſeldom attended with a 
good effect, and ſometimes it muſt 
do harm. | 
Whole volumes have been written 
reſpeQung its operation and uſe in 
different diſeaſes, and particularly in 
venereal affections. Some refer its 
operation to an evactant power, o- 
thers to its operating as a peculiar 
ſtimulus, and a third ſet to its poſ- 
ſeſſing a power of deſtroying or 
neutralizing the venereal virus. Of 
theſe opinions, the latter is the moſt 
generally recaved, and perhaps the 
beft founded. But for a more full 
view of the controverſy, we may re- 
fer our readers to late publications 


en the venereal diſeaſe, and on mer- 


w 
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cury, by Mr John Hunter, Dr 


Schwediauer, and Dr Duncan. 


In virulent gonorrhea, it is 
doubted whether mercury be neceſ- 


ſary. This diſeaſe is commonly 


treated like any ſimilar inflamma- 
tion; and the chief things attended 
to are cleanlineſs of the parts, a re- 
gular belly, and an abſtinence from 
every thing ſtimulant in food, drink, 
&c. An injection of oil with calo- 
mel, or white precipitate, is muclr 
uſed, and ſome prefer a watery ſolu- 
tion of opium. The more active 
injections have ſometimes very diſa- 
greeable conſequnces. 

When the conſtitution is affected. 
which is known by ulcers on the 
glans, buboes, ulcers in the moutli 
or throat, copper-coloured ſpots and 
ulcers on the ſurface, nodes, &c. 
mercury is thrown into the body ei- 
ther by friction or by the mouth. 
The general rule is, to keep up a 
flight ſoreneſs of the gums for ſome 
ſhort time aſter the ſymptoms diſ- 
appear; at the ſame time it is to be 
remembered, that mercury ſome- 
times continues gleets, and induces 
ulcers, that are difficultly diſtin- 
guiſhed from venereal ones; and that 
theſe laſt only yield to warm bathing, 
diaphoretie diluents, opiates, coun- 
try air, and milk diet. Corroſive 
ſublimate is ſometimes uſed, as 
more ſpeedily arreſting diſagreeable, 
ſpreading, or dangerous ulcers; bit: 
the completion of the cure ſhould 
always be truſted to the mild prepa- 
fations alone, Mercury is alio uſed 
in rabies canina, in worms, in hy- 
drocephalus internus, in tetanus, and 
is by ſome conſidered as an antidote 
to the variolous matter, 


HYDROLAPATHUM [E9.}] 
Radix. | 

Rumex aguaticus Lin. 

Water dock ; the root. 

The leaves of this dock gently 


looſen 
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looſen the belly, and have ſometimes 


entered decoctions for removing a fe 


coſtive habit. The roots manifeſt 
to the taſte a conſiderable aſtringen- 
cy ; they form an ink with iron, and 
are celebrated for the cure of ſcor- 
-butic and cutaneous diforders, both 
as exhibited internally and applied 


externally, in ointments, cataplaſms, 


Ictions, and fermentations. Muntin- 
gius publiſhed a treatiſe on this 
plant in 1681, in which he endea- 
vours to prove, that our great water 
dock is the Herba Britannica of the 
ancients: and indeed the deſcription 
which Dioſcorides gives of the lat- 
ter correſponds much with the for- 
mer. He therefore aſeribes to the 
hydrolapathum all the virtues for- 
merly attributed to the herba Bri- 
tannica, particularly recommending 
it againſt the ſcurvy and all its 
ſymptoms. | 
Where this difdrder is of long 
ſtanding, ſo as not to yield to the 
hydrolapathum alone, —_—_— 
directs a compoſition, by the uſe of 
which, he fays, that even the ve- 
nereal diſeaſe will in a ſhort time be 
effectually cured. he compoſition 
is formed in the following manner : 
Six ounces of the roots of the water 
Bock with two of fafiron ; and of 
mace, cinnamon, gentian root, li- 
quorice root, and black pepper, 
each three ounces ; or where pepper 
is 1mproper, fix ounces of liquorice. 
Theſe are to be reduced into coarſe 
powder, and put into a mixture of 
two gallonsof wine, with half a gallon 
of ſtrong vinegar,” and the yolks of 
three egys. The whole is to be di- 
geſted with a moderate warmth, for 
three days, in a glazed veſſel cloſe 
ſtopped. From three to fix ounces 
of this liquor are to be taken every 
morning oh an empty ſtomach, for 
fourteen or twenty days, or longer; 
aud this is repreſented as a moſt uſe- 
ful remedy in ſcorbutie and venereal 
affections. 
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HYOSCIAMUS [ E4.] Herba, 
nen. | 5 
Hlyoſciamat niger Lin. | 
Common black henbane; the herb 


and feeds. | prod 
This vegetable grows in great a- 
bundance in moſt parts of Britain: 


it belongs to the natural order of 
the ſolanaceæ, comprehending the 
greater part of the narcotic vege- 
tables; and it has long been con- 
ſidered as one vf the molt deleterious 
of theſe : but notwithſtanding this, 
there can be no doubt that it proves 
on many occaſions a very uſeful 
medicine ; and it is to us matter of 


great ſurpriſe, that the London col- 


lege have given it no place in their 
liſt, eſpecially as ſome of the Lon- 
don practitioners mention it as a 
remedy which they frequently em- 
ploy with much benefit. | 
The ſmell of the hyoſciamus is 
ſtrong and peculiar ; and the leaves 
when bruiſed emit ſomewhat of the 
odour of tobacco. This ſmell is ſtill 
ſtronger when the leaves are burnt ; 
and on burning they ſparkle with a 


deflagration, ſomewhat reſembling 


that of nitre ; but to the taſte they 
ſhow no evident ſaline impregnation. 
When chewed, they are infipid, 
mild, and mucilaginous ; yet when 
taken to any great extent, they pro- 
duce the moſt alarming effects. 
They give the appearances of in- 
toxication, attended with wild de- 
lirium, remarkable dilatation of the 
pupils of the eyes, and convulſions, 
It often produces ſweat, and fome- 
times an eruption of puſtules over 


the ſurface, and generally found 


ſicep, ſucceeded by ſerenity of mind 
and recruited vigour of the body : 
but like the other narcotics, inſtead 


of theſe, it ſometimes gives riſe to 


vertigo, headach, and general un- 
eaſineſs. With particular individuals 
it occaſions vomiting, colic pains, a 
copious flow of urine, and ſometimes 
purging. Upon the whole, like 

YR opium, 
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opium, it is a — anodyne ; 


and like cicuta, it is free from any 


conſtipating effect, having rather a 
tendency to move the helly. | 


From theſe operative effects, it 1s 


not ſurpriſing that hyoſciamus ſhould. 


have been introduced into the practice 
of medicine; and accordingly, it ap- 
pears to have been uſed for a variety 
of purpoſes, both as applied ex- 
ternally and as taken internally, even 


at the earlieſt periods of medicine, 
Several different ſpecies of the hyoſ- 
ciamus were then employed, as ap- 


pears from the writings of Dioſcori- 
des and others. 
lar, was very fond of this medicine; 


2 he uſed it externally as a collyrium, 


in caſes of opthalmia : he employ- 
ed it topically for allaying the pain 
of toothach ; and he gave it inter- 


nally, both with the view of miti- 
gating other pains aud of producing | 


quiet ſleep. 


For a 8 length of time, 
however, the hyoſciamus fell almoſt 
into difuſe ; but the employment 


of it has of late been revived by Dr 


Stoerk of Vienna; and it has been 
uſed both by him and by many 


other praQtitioners with the beſt 
effects, particularly in thoſe caſes 
where an anodyne is requiſite, and 
where an objection occurs to the uſe 
of opium. Accordingly, it is now 


employed in many diſeaſes, and in 
various forms: 
reſolving ſwelling, and allaying pain 


It is employed for 


in caſes of ſcirrhus, under the form 
of cataplaſm of the leaves, or of a 
plaſter made from the oil of the ſeeds 
and powder of the herb, with wax, 


turpentine, and other articles; or 


of ointment made of the powder of 
the leaves with hog's lard. In open 


ulcers, powder of the leaves ſprink 


led on the part has often a good ef- 


fect. 
Internally, the hyoſciamus is chief. 


ly uſed under the form of an extract 


+a 
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Celſus, in particu- 


teriſh, and its ſmell diſagreealle. 


growing plant. 


from the leaves or from the ſeeds; 
but, contrary to what happens with 
cicuta, the former appears to be the 


moſt powerful. This extract has 


been given with advantages in a 


variety of nervous aſfections, as ma- 
nia, melancholia, epilepſy, hy ſteria, 
&c. in glandular ſwellings, in obſti- 
nate ulcerations; and in every caſe 


where it is neceſſary either to alli) 


inordinate action or mitigate pain. 
In accompliſhing theſe ends, it 1s 
often no leſs uſeful than opium; aud 
it often ſucceeds where opium pro- 


duces very diſagreeable effects, par- 


ticularly diſtreſſing confuſion of head. 
The doſe of this extract muſt be 


accommodated to the circumſtances 


of the caſe and of the patient; and 


it has been increaſed from half a 
grain to half a dram in the day ; for 
like opium, its influence is very much 


diminiſhed by habit. 


HYPERICUM [ Lond.) Fl. 
Hyper icum perforatum Lin 

St John's wort; the flowers. 
This plant grows wild in woods 


and uncultivated places through 


Its taſte is rough and bit- 
It 
abounds with an eſſential oil, which 
is contained in fmall velicles i in the 
"Theſe veſicles, 
when viewed, by holding the plant 
between the eye and the light, re- 
ſemble perforations; and the eſſen- 
tial oil itſelf may be- ſeparated to a 
conſiderable extent by diſtillation. 


Britain. 


Hence there can be little doubt 


that it poſſeſſes active principles. 
At one period it was much employ- 
ed and highly celebrated as a corro- 
borant, diuretic, and vulnerary ; and 


1t was particularly extolled in hy- 


ſterical and maniacal diſorders, It 
was even reckoned of ſuch efficacy as 
to have received the name of fuga 
demonum; but for theſe extraordi- 


nary virtues there is probably not 
much 
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much foundation; and of late it has 
been ſo. much neglected as even to 


lead to its omiſſion in the laſt edition 

of the Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia. 
This plant, p (han is probably 

not without activity; and it is re- 


markable that the flowery tops tinge 


expreſſed oils of a red colour, which 
very few vegetable ſubſtances will 
do, and communicate a blood red to 
rectiſied ſpirit. The oil tinged by 
them is kept in the ſhops. 


HYPOCISTIS [ Brun. ] Succus, 
Cytinus hypociſtis Lin. 
ypociſtis ; the juice, 
Hypociſtis is a fleſhy production, 
growing in the warmer climates 
from the roots of different kinds of 


_ ciſti. Its inſpiſſated juice is an a- 


ſtringent ſimilar to acacia, but ſome- 
what ftronger. At preſent it is 
ſcarce otherwiſe made uſe of than as 


an ingredient in ſome of the old 


compoſitions. 


HYSSOPUS CZ. Herba. 
Hyſſopus officinalis Lin. 
Hyſſop; the herb. 


The leaves of hyſſop have an aro- 


matic ſmell, and a warm pungent 
taſte. Beſides the general virtues 
of aromatics, they are particularly 
recommended in humoral aſthmas, 
couglis, and other diſorders of the 
breaſt and lungs; and ſaid to pro- 
mote ex pectoration: but ſo little de- 
pendence is put upon any property 
of this kind, that hyſſop has now no 


place in the pharmacopœia of the 


London college. 


JALAPA [Lond. Ed.] Radix. 
Convolvulus jalapa Lin. 
Jalap; the root. 


Jalap is the root of an American 


plant, brought to us in thin tranſ- 


verſe ſlices from Xalpa, a province 


of New Spain. The botanical cha- 
racers of the vegetable which fur- 
niſhes it are not abſolutely aſcertain- 
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ed; hence the London college have 


given it no Linnzan name. But in 
the opinion of the beſt botaniſts it 
belongs to the genus of convolvulus. 
In the London pharmacopœia this 
article has the name of yalapium ; 
but from the derivation of the name, 


from the authority of the beſt bo- 


tanical writers, and from the ex- 
ample of all the other modern phar- 
macopœias, the term jalapa, or ja« 


lappa, is, we think, to be prefer- 


red. 
Such pieces ſhould be choſen as 
are moſt compact, hard, weighty, 


dark coloured, and abound moſt with 


black circular ſtriæ. Slices of bryony 
root are ſaid to be fometimes mix- 
ed with thoſe of jalap: theſe. may 
be eaſily diſtinguiſhed by their 
whiter colour, and leſs compact tex- 
ture. This root has no ſmell, and 
very little taſte upon the tongue 
but when ſwallowed, it affects the 
throat with a ſenſe of heat, and 
occaſions a plentiful diſcharge of 
ſali va. | 3 

Jalap in ſubſtance, taken in a 
doſe of about half a dram (leſs or 


more, according to the circumftan- 


ces of the patient) in plethoric, or 


cold phlegmatic habits, proves an 
effectual, and in general a ſafe, pur- 
gative, performing its office mildly, 
ſeldom occaſioning nauſea or gripes, 
which too frequently accompany the 
other ſtrong cathartics. In hypo- 
chondriacal diſorders, and hot bili- 
ous temperaments, it gripes vio- 


lently, if the jalap be good; but 


rarely takes due effect as a purge. 
An extract made by water purges 
almoſt univerſally, but weakly ; and 
at the ſame time has a conſiderable 
effect by urine: the root remaining 
after this proceſs gripes violently. 
The pure reſin, prepared by ſpirit 
of wine, occaſions moſt violent gri- 
pings, and other diſtreſſing ſymp- 
toms, but ſcarce proves at all cathar- 
tic : triturated with ſugar, or with 


almonds 
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almonds into the form̃ of an emulſion, 


or diſſolved in ſpirit and mixed with 
frrups, it purges, plentifully in a 
ſmall doſe, without oecaſioning 


much diſorder: the part of the ja- 


lap remaining after the ſeparation 
of the reſin, yields to water an ex- 


tract, which has no effect as a ca- 


thartic, but operates powerfully by 
urine, Its ofticival preparations are 
an extract made with water and 
ſpirit, a {imple tincture, and a com- 
pound powder. 

Frederick HoTman titled 
contions agaimlt giving this medicine 
to children; and affurcs ua, that it 
will deſtroy appetite, weaken the 
body, and perhaps. vctaftion even 
deat». In this point, this celebra- 
ted practitioner was probably decei- 
ved: children, whoſe veſſels are lax, 
and the food ſoit aud lubricating, 
bear theſe kinds of medicines, as 
Geoffroy obſerves, 'better than a- 
dults; and accordingly innocula- 
tors make much uſe of the tincture 
mixed with fimple ſyrup. The 
compound powder is employed in 
dropſy, as a hydragogue purge; and 
where ſtimulus is not contraindi- 


cated, jalap is conſidered as a ſafe 


| cathartic. 


TAPONICA TERRA. Vide 
Curse. | 
JASMINUM [Bris] Flor. 

Jaſimi num officinale Lim. 

Jaſmine; ; the flower. 

This is a ſmall tree, commonly 
planted 1 in our gardens. The flow- 
ers have a ſtrong ſmell, which is 


liked by moſt people, though to 


ſome difagreeable : expreſſed oils 
extract their fragrance by infuſion ; 
and water elevates ſomewhat of it 
in diſtillation, but no eſſential oil 
has hitherto been obtained from 
them: the diſtilled water, kept for 
a little time, loſes its odour. As 
to their medical virtues, the preſent 
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practice expects not any from them, 
although they have been recom- 
mended for promoting delivery, Cur 
—_ ulcerations of the uterus, & c. N 


 ICHTHYOCOLLA [Leud.] 

Iing-glaſs, or fiſh-glue. 

This is a ſolid glutinous ſubſtance, 
obtained from a large kind of uh 
caught in the ſeas of Muſcovy. 
The ikin and ſome other parts of 
the animal are boiled in water, tlie 
decoction is inſpiſſated to a proper 
conſiſtence, and then poured out io 
as to form thin cakes; theſe are ei- 
ther farther exſiccated till perfectly 
dry, or eut while fot into ſlices, 
which are afterwards bent, ar rolled 
up into ſpiral, horſeſhoe, and other 
ſhapes. Some allege it conſiſis of 
certain membranous parts of fiſhes, 

as the air-bladder, inteſtines, &c. 
only cleauſed, dried, and rolled up or 
twiſted. 1 his glue is more emp. oyed 
for mechanic purpoſes than in medi- 
eine. It may be given in the ſame 
manner as the vegetable gums and 


mucilages; regard being had to 


their different Gipaſition to putreſ- 
cence. 

It is alſo ſometimes employed ex · 
ternally, with a view to its action 
as a glue, and is probably the princt- 
pal conſtituent of the black ſticking 
plaſter, or court plaiter, as it is com- 
monly called. 


IMPERATORIA [EZ.] Ra- 
dix. We | 

Timperatoria eftruthium Lin. 

- Maiterwort ; the root. 

This is a native of the Alps and 
Pyrenean mountains, and ſome parts 
of Germany, from whenee we are 
ſupplied with roots ſuperior in aro- 
matic flavour to thoſe raiſed in our 
gardens. 'The {mell of this root is 
very fragrant; its taſte bitteriſh, 
warm and pungent, glowing in the 
mouth for a long time after it has 
been chewed. This root, though 
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undoubtedly an elegant aromatic, is 


not regarded in the preſent practice; 
and accordingly it has no place in 


the London pharmacopœia; but it 
is fill retained by the Edinburgh 
college, as well as in moſt of the fo- 
reign pharmacopœias. Its flavour 
is finilar to that of angelica, but 
ſtronger. Taree! 


IPECACUANHA {| Lond. Ed. 
Radic. oy 
Pſychetria emetica Lin. 
Ipecacuan ; the root. | 
he vegetable from which this 
root is obtained is not with certain- 
ty determined, any more than that 
furnithing the jalap ; but on the au- 
thority of the younger Linnæus, in 
the ſupplemeut which he publiſhed 
to his tather's work, the Edinburgh 
college conſider it, and probably 
with juſtice, as being the produce of 
a ſpecies of the pſychotria. | 
The root is brought from the 
Spaniſh Weſt Indies. It is divided 
into two ſorts, Peruvian and Bra- 
zilian : but the eye diſtinguiſhes 
three, afh coloured or grey, brown, 
and white. The aſh-coloured, or 
Peruvian ipecacuan of the ſhops, 1s 
a ſmall wrinkled root, bent and con- 
torted into a great variety of figures, 
brought over in ſuort pieces full of 
wrinkles, and deep circular fiſſures, 
quite down to a ſmall white woody 
fibre that runs in the middle of each 
piece: the cortical part is compact, 
brittle, looks ſmooth and reftinous 
upon breaking: it has very little 
{mell ; the taſte is bitteriſn and ſub- 
acrid, covering the tongue as it 
were with a kind of mucilage. The 
brown is mall, and ſomewhat more 
wrinkled than the foregoing ; of a 
brown or blackiſh colour without, 


and white within; this is brought 


from Brazil. The white ſort is 
woody, has no wrinkles, and no 
perceptible. bitterneſs in taſte. The 
firſt ſort, the aſh-coloured or grey 
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ipecacuan, is that uſually pre 
for medicinal uſe. The brown has 
been ſometimes obſerved, even in a 
ſmall doſe, to produce violent effects. 
The white, though taken in a large 
one, has ſcarce any effect at all: 
Mr Geoffroy calls this ſort baſtard 
ipecacuan, and complains that it is 
an impoſition upon the public. 
Geoffroy, Neumann, Dale, and Sir 
Hans Sloane, inform us, that the 
roots of a kind of apocynum (dogs- 
bane) are too frequently brought 
over inſtead of it; and inſtances are 
given of ill conſequences following 
from the uſe of theſe roots: if the 
marks above laid down, particularly 
the aſh colour, brittleneſs, deep 
wrinkles, and bitterih tafte, be 
carefully attended to, all miſtakes of 
this kind may be prevented. | 
Ipecacuan was firſt brought in- 
to Europe about the middle of latt 
century, and an account of it pub- 
liſhed about the ſame time by Piſo; 
but it did not come into general uſe 
till about the year 1686, when Hel- 
vetius, under the patronage of Lewis 
XIV. introduced it into practice. 
This root is one of the mildeſt and 
ſafeſt emetics with which we are ac- 
quainted; and has this peculiar ad- 
vantage, that if it ſhould not operate 
by vomit, it paſſes off by the other 
emunctories. it was firſt introdu- 
ced among us with the character of 
an almoſt infallible remedy in dy- 
ſenteries, and other inveterate fluxes, 
as menorrhagia and leucorrhœa, and 
alſo in diforders proceeding from 
obſtructions of long ſtanding : nor 
has it loſt much of its reputation by 
time. In dyſenteries, it almoſt al- 


ways produces happy effects, and 


often performs a cure in a very ſhort 
ſpace of time. In other fluxes of 
the belly, in beginning dyſenteries, 
and ſuch as are of a malignant 
kind, or where the patient breathes 
a tainted air, it has not been found 
equally ſucceſsful: in theſe caſes at 
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is neteſary' to continue the uſe ft 
this medicine for ſeveral days, and 
to join with it opiates, diaphoreties, 
and the like. This root, given in 
ſubſtance, is as effectual, if not more 
ſo, than any of the-preparations of 
it: the pure reſin acts as a ſtrong 
irritating emetic, but is of little ſer- 
vice in dyſenteries; whilſt an ex- 
tract prepared with water is almoſt 
of equal ſervice in theſe caſes with 
the root itſelf, though it las little 
effect as an emetie. Geoffroy con- 
cludes from hence, that the chief 
virtue of ipecacuan in dyſenterics 
depends upon its gummy ſubſtance, 
Which lining the inteſtines with a 
ſoft mucilage, when their own mu- 
cus has been abraded, occaſions 
their exulcerations to heal, and de- 
fends them from the acrimony of 
the juices: and that the reſinous 
part, in which the emetic quality 
reſides, is requred, where the mor- 


bific matter is lodged in the glands 


of the ſtomach. and inteſtines. But 
if the virtues of this root were en- 
tirely owing to its mucilaginous or 
gummy part, pure gums, or muci— 
lages, might be employed to equal 
advantage. Water, aſſiſted by a 
boiling heat, takes up from all ve- 
getables a conſiderable portion of 


reſinous along with the gummy * 


matter: if the ipecacuan remaining 
after the action of water be digeſted 
with pure ſpirit, it will not yield 
half ſo much reſin as at firſt: ſo that 
the aqueous extract differs from the 
crude root only in degree, being 
proportionably leſs reſinous, and 
having leſs effect, both as an emetic, 
and in the cure of dyſenteries. The 
virtues of ipecacuan, in this diſorder, 
depend upon its promoting perſpira- 
tion, the freedom of which is here 
of the utmoſt importance, and an 
jncreaſe of which, even in healthful 
perſons, is generally. obſerved to 
fuppreſs the evacuation by ſtool. 
In dyſenteries, the {kin is for the 
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moſt part dry and tenfe, and perſpi- 
ration obſtructed: the common dia- 
phoretics paſs off without effect 
but 
ipecacuan, if the patient after a puke 
or two be covered up warm, brings 
on a plentiful ſweat. After the re- 
moval of the dyſentery, it is neceſ- 
ſary to continue the uſe of the medi- 
eine for ſome time longer, in order 


to prevent a relapſe; for this pur- 


poſe, a few. grains divided into ſeve- 
ral doſes, ſo as not to occaſion any 
ſenſible evacuation, may be exhibited; 


—_ day ; by this means the cure 


effect ually eſtabliſhed. And in- 
Py" ſmall doſes given, even from 
the beginning, have been often 
found to have better effects in the 
cure of this diſeaſe than larger ones. 
Geoffroy informs us from his own 
experience, that he has obſerved ten 
grains of the powder to act as ef- 
fectually as a ſcruple or two; and 
therefore confines the doſe betwixt 
fix and ten grains: it has lately 
been found, that even ſmaller doſes 
prove ſufficiently emetic. The only 
officinal preparation of this root is a 
tincture made. in wine, which ac- 
cordingly has now the appellation of 
vinum ipecacuanbæ, both in the 
London and Edinburgh pharmaco- 
pœias. 
Many ingenious experiments have 
been made on the ſubject of ipeca- 
cuan by Dr Irving, for which he 
obtained the prize: medal of the 
Harveian Society at Edinburgh for 
1784. He has aſcertained, that 
while this root contains a gummy 
reſinous matter, yet that the gummy 
exiſts in a much greater proportion 


than the refinous part; that the: 


gummy part is much more power- 
fully emetie than the reſinous; that 
although the cortical part of the 
root be more active than the ligne- 
ous, yet that even the pure ligneous. 


part poſſeſſes a conſiderable. emetic 


power ; and that the whole. of the 
root 
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rot poſſeſſes conſiderable influence, 
both as an antiſeptic and aſtringent. 
To determine whether the emetic 
power of ipecacuan was of a volatile 
or fixed nature, Dr drving ſubjected 
it to diſtillation. The water obtain- 
ed by diſtillation was found to have 
very littie influence; but the decoc- 
tion which remained in the ſtill; not 
only operated violently as an emetic, 


but produced rigours, cold ſweats, - 


and other alarming ſymptoms. By 
long continued boiling, the activity 
of the root itſelf is almoſt totally 
deftroyed ; but Dr Irving found, 
that the emetic property of ipecnen- 
an was moſt effectually counteracted 
by means of the acetous acid; inſo- 
much that thirty grains of the pow. 
der taken in two ounces of vinegar, 
produced. only ſome looſe ſtools, 
Ipecacuan, particularly in the 
Mate of powder, is now advantage. 
ouſly employed in almoſt every dis. 
caſe in which full vomiting is indi- 
cated; and when combined with 
opium under the form of the pulvis 
ſudorificus, it furniſhes us with the 
molt uſeful and active ſweating me- 
dicine which we poſſeſs. It is alſo 
often given with advantage in very 
ſmall doſes, ſo as neither to operate 
by vomiting, purging, nor ſweat- 


mg. 

1 he full doſe of the powder is a 
ſcruple or half a dram, and double that 
in form of watery infuſion. The full 
doſe is recommended in the paroxy{m 
of ſpaſmodic aſthma, and a doſe of 
three or four grains every morning 
in habitual althmatic indiſpoſition. 
A doſe of + or + grain rubbed with 
ſugar, and given every four hours or 
oftener, is recommended in uterine 
hemorrhagy, cough, pleuriſy, hæ- 
moptos, &c. and has often been 
; found highly ſerviceable. . 


IRIS FLORENTINA lan. 
Bd. ] Radix. | 
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Iris florentina Lin. 

Florentine orris; the root. 

Several varieties of iris are culti- 
vated in our gardens on account of 
the elegance of their flowers; but 
the florentine orris is what is chiefly 
employed for medicinal purpoſes. 
The roots, when recent, have a bit- 
ter, acrid, nauſeous tale, and taken 
internally, prove ſtrongly cathartic ; 
and hence the juice 1s recommended 
in dropſies, in the doſe of three or 
four ſcruples. By drying they loſe 
this quality, yet ſtill retain a ſome- 
what pungent, bitteriſh taſte: their 
ſmell in this Rate.1s of the aromatic 
kind; thoſe produced in the warmer 
climates have a very grateful flavour, 
approaching to that of March vio- 


lets: hence the uſe of the Florentine 


iris in perfumes, and for flavouring 
liquors; the ſhops employ it in the 
white pectoral troches, or frechiſci 


amyli, as they are now ſtyled. 


IRIS PALUSTRIS Ed. I Ra- 


[ris pſeudacorut Lin. 
Vellow water flag; the roots. 
This plant grows in great abun- 


dance by the brinks of rivers, and in 


other watery places: the root has 
an acrid taſte; and when freſh, ia 
ſtrongly cathartic. The expreſſed 
jyice, a iven to the quantity of ſixty 
or eighty drops every hour or two, 
and cecationaily increaſed, has been 
productive of very copious evacua- 
tion, after jalap, gamboge, and other 
ſtrong purgatives had proved inef= 
fectual; and it is in this form that 
it is alone uſed; for by drying it 
entirely loſes its purgative effects. 
But although this article ſtill retains 
a place in the Edinburgh pharmaco- 
pela, and under proper management 
might probably furnith an uſeful 
medicine, yet it is at preſent N 
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JUGLANS f Lond. ] Fruttus im- 
maturus. F | 

Faglans regia Lin. 

Walnut; the unripe fruit. 

The kernel of the fruit is ſimilar 
in quality to almonds: the ſhell is 
aſtringent: but neither of them is 
at preſent much employed in medi- 
eine among Britiſh practitioners, al- 
though it ſtill retains a place in moſt 
of the foreign pharmacopœias, as 
well as in that of the London col- 
lege. | 


JUJUBA [| Brur.] Baccæ. 

' Rhammnus zizyphus Lin. 
Jujubes ; , the fruit. 
Jujubes have a pleaſant ſweet 


| taſte, They are recommended in 


an acrimonious ſtate of the fluids ; 
in coughs from thin ſharp deffuxions; 
and in heat of urine: but they are 
at prefent, among us, a ſtranger to 
medicinal practice, d even to the 
N. | 


JUNIPERUS [ Lond. Ed.] Bac- 
ca, cacumen. | 
uniferus communis Lin, 
— 4 the berry and top. 


This is an evergreen fhrub grow- 


ing upon heaths and tally grounds 


in all the parts of Europe: the 
wood and reſin are not at preſent 
made ufc of for medicinal purpoſes : 

the berries are brought from Hol- 
land and from Italy, where this 
ſhrub 1s very plentiful. The Italian 
bernes are 1n general reckoned the 


| belt. 


Jumper berries have a ſtrong not 
diſagrecable tmell, and a warm, 
pungent ſweet taſte, which if the 
are long chewed, or previouſly well 
bruiſed, is followed by a bitteriſh 
one. The pungency ſeems to re- 
fide in the bark; the ſweet in the 
Juice ; the aromatic flavour'in oily 
veſicles, ſpread through the ſub- 
ſtance of the pulp, and diſtinguiſh- 


abld even by the eye; and the bit- 


to the urinary excretion. 
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ter in the ſeeds: the freſh berties 
yield, on expreſſion, a rich, fweet, 
honey-like, aromatic juice; if pre- 


_ viouſly pounded fo as to break the 


ſeeds, the juice proves tart and bit- 
ter. EP 

Theſe berries are uſeful carmina- 
tives and ſtomachies, and are diuretic: 
for theſe purpoſes a compound ſpirit 
and effential oil diftilled from them 
are kept in the ſhops; the liquor 
remaining after the diſtillation of the 
oil, paſſed through a ſtrainer, and 
gently exhaled to the conſiſtence of 
a rob, proves likewiſe a medicine of 
great utility, and in many caſes 1s 
perhaps preferable to the oil or 
berry itſelf: Hoffman is expreſsly 
of this opinion, and ſtrongly recom- 
mends it in dedility of the ſtomach 
and inteſtines, and fays it is particu- 
larly of ſervice to old people who 
are ſubje& to theſe diſorders, or 
labour under a dfficulty with regard 
This rob 
is of a dark hrownifh yellow colour, 
a balfamic ſweet taſte, with a little 
of the bitter, more or leſs according 
as the feeds in the berry have been 
more or leſs bruifed. But perhaps 
one of the beſt forms under which 


they can be uſed, is that of a fimple 


watery infuſion. This, either by 
itſelf, or with the addition of a ſmall 
quantity of gin, is a very uſeful 
drink for hydropic patients. An 
infuſion of the tops has alſo been 
advantageouſly employed in the fame 
manner. 8 


KERMES [ Brun.] Grana, he 
cus. 3 
Coccus, guercus cocciſera Lin. 

Kermes; the grains. 

Theſe grains appear, when freſl:, 
full of ſmall, reddiſh ovula, or ani- 
malcules, of whieh they are the ni- 
dus. On expreſſion, they yield a 


red juice; of a bitteriſh, ſomewhat 


rough and pungent talte, and a not 
unpleaſant {mel! ; this is brought ta 
us 
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us from the ſouth of France. The 


grains themſelves are cured by 


{prinkling with vinegar before exfic- 


cation: this prevents the excluſion 
of the ova, and kills ſuch of the a- 
nimais as. are already hatched ; o- 
therwiſe, they change into a winged 
inſcet, leaving the grain an empty 
hulk. | 
Kermes, conſidered as a medicine, 
is a grateful, very mild reſtringent, 
and corroborant In this light it 
was looked upon by the Greeks: 
the Arabians added a cordial vir- 
tue: European writers alſo have in 
general recommended it for exhila- 
rating the ſpirits, and agaiuſt pal- 
pitations of the heart: they have 
alſo been particularly recommended, 
but without any good foundation, 
for promoting birth, and preventing 
abortion, 1 have known, ſays Geof 
froy, many women, who Had never 
reached the end of pregnancy, made 
joyful mothers by the uſe of pills 
compoſed of . kermes, germin. vor. 
exficcat. and confedtio de hyacintho 
(a compoſition containing ſome ve- 
getable aftringents and aromatics, 
together with gold and ſilver leaf, 
four precious ſtones, and other in- 
gredients of Jeſs value:) three of 
thefe pills mutt be taken for the firſt 
doſe, and this repeated three times, 
at the interval of two or three hours ; 
after which three pills more are to 
be taken every morning on the three 
laſt days of the moon in every 
month till delivery. Notwithſtand- 
ing this aſſertion, we conceive our 
readers will with us believe, that 
neither the kermes nor its auxili- 
aries are to be much depended on. 


KINO (Lond. Ed.] Gummi-re- 


a. 
Gummi rubrum aſtringens Gambt- 
enſe. | | | 
Kino ; the gum-reſin. 
Kino was firſt recommended to 
the attention of medical practition- 
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ers by Dr Fothergill, as being a very 
uſeful vegetable aſtringent; and in 
the hands of other practitioners ĩt 
has been ſo far found to anſwer the 
character he gave of it, that it is! 
nov in very common uſe. It has a 
conſiderable reſemblance to the cate- 
chu; but is much more of a re- 
ſinous nature, and of a leſs firm tex- 
ture: it 13 alſo redder and more a- 
ſtringent; its watery ſolution more 
decompolable by acids, and its ink 
lefs permanent. Its colouring and 
aſtringent matter are more perfectly 
taken up by ſpirit than by water, 
though water readily enough ex- 
tracts a conſiderable ſhare of both. 
It is uſedas an aſtringent in diarrhea, 
hee morrhagics, &c. In proof ſpirit 
it forms an elegant tincture; and it 
is a principal ingredient in the pul- 
vis ſtypticus and ſome other officinal 
compoſitious. 


LAC [| Rofe. ] 
_ Milk. 

Milk is a ſecretion peculiar to 
women, the females of quadrupeds, 
and of the cetaceous fiſhes. It may 
be conſidered as a kind of emulſion, 
conſiſting of butter, cheeſe, and 
whey ; the whey containing a mu- 
cilaginous ſugar, which keeps the 
butter and cheeſe in union with its 
water; and it is from this ſugary 
part that milk is ſubject to the vi- 
nous fermentation, as in the Ruſ- 
Gan koumis, a vinous liquor made 
of mares milk, and recommend- 
ed in phthiſis and caſes of weak» 
neſs. - F 
New milk mixes uniformly with 
common water, the mineral chaly- 
beate waters, wines, and malt li- 
guors. that are not acid, weak vi- 
nous ſpirits, ſolutions of ſugar, 
ſoaps, and neutral ſalts; but not 
with oils expreſſed or diſtilled. A- 
cids both mineral and vegetable co- 
agulate it; as alſo do fixt and vo- 
latile alkalies, and highly rectiſietl 

04 ſpirit 


aac Rewooonkl ADE Ae id — Dog . 


LY 


ſpirit of wine: the eurd made by 


acids is in part reſolved again by al- 


kaline liquors; as that made by al- 


| Kalies likewiſe is by acids. Neutral 


falts, nitre in particular, preſerve it 


from coagulating ſpontaneouſly; and 


likewiſe render it leſs ealily coagu- 
lable by acids. . 

The human milk is the ſweeteſt 
of theſe liquors, and that of aſſes 
next to it: this laſt is the moſt di- 
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lute of them all; on fuffering it to 
coagulate ſpontaneouſly, the / curd 
ſcarce amounted to two drams from 
twelve ounces, whilſt that of .cows 
milk was five times as much : the 
coagulum of aſſes milk, even when 
made by acids, forms only into fine 
light flakes, which ſwim in the ſe- 
rum; that of goats milk concretes 
into more compact * which 


ſink. 


The ſaline ſubſtance obtained 


from aſſes milk was white, and 
Tweet as ſugar; thoſe of the others 


brown or yellow, and conſiderably 
leſs ſweet ; that of cows milk, the 
leaſt ſweet of all. 


ſerum, and much more of a ſac- 


Charine ſaline matter than thoſe of 


cows and goats ; and that the two 


latter abound moſt with unctuous 


groſs matter: hence theſe are found 
to be molt nutritious, whilſt the firſt 


proves moſt effetual as an aperient 


and detergent. 

The inſpiſſated refiduum of milk, 
digeſted with about as much water 
as was waſted in the evaporation, 
yields an elegant kind of whey, 
more agreeable in tafte. and which 
keeps better than that made in the 
common manner. This liquor pro- 
motes the natural ſecretions in ge- 
neral; and, if its uſe is duly conti- 
nued, does good ſervice in ſcorbutic 
und other diſorders. 

There are conſiderable differences 
in the milk of the ſame animal, 


zecording to its different aliment. 


t appears, there- 
fore, that aſſes milk contains more 


Upon evapo- | There remained | From which water extracted a ſweet 
rating twelve of dry matter ſaline ſubſtance, amounting, when 
ounces of exſiccated, to 
3 drams, 

_ Cows milk | 2 
Goats milk | 124 15, > 
Human milk | 6 
Aſſes milk | 6 


Dioſcorides relates, that the miik 
of goats, who feed on the ſcammony 
plant and ſpurges, proved cathartic: 

and examples are given in the Acta 
Haffnienſia of bitter milk from the 
animal having eaten wormwood. 
It is a common obſervation, that 
cathartics and - ſpirituous liquors 
given to a nurſe, affect the child: 

and that the milk of animals feeding 
on green herbs, 1s much more dilute 
than when they are fed with dry 
ones. Hoffman, from whom moſt 
of the foregoing obſervations are 
taken. carries this point ſo far, as 
to direct the animal to be dieted 
according to the diſeaſe for which 
its milk is to be drank. 


LACCA C Suec.] Gummi 1 

Croton lacciferum Lin. 

Lac, the gum reſin. 

This is a ſort of wax of a red co- 
lour, collected in the Eaſt Indies by 
certain inſects, and depoſited on 
ſticks faſtened for that purpoſe in 
the earth. It is brought over, ei- 
ther adhering to the ſticks, or in 
{mall 2 grains, or in ſemi- 

e 
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tranſparent flat cakes: the firſt i is 
called ſtict lac, the ſecond ſeed lac, 
and the third hell lac. On break- 


ing a piece of ſtick lac, it appears 


compoſed of regular cells like the 
honeycomb, with ſmall corpulcles of 


a deep red colour lodged in them: 


| theſe are the young inſects, and to 
theſe the lac owes its tincture; for 
when freed from them, its colour 1s 
very dilute. The ſhell and ſeed lacs, 
which do not exhibit any inſects or 
cellular appearance upon breaking, 
are ſuppoſed to be artificial prepara- 
tions of the other: the ſeed ſort is 
ſaid to be the ſtick lac bruiſed and 
robbed of its more ſoluble parts; and 
the ſhell to be the ſeed lac, melted 
and formed into cakes. The ſtick 
lac therefore is the genuine ſort, and 
ought alone to be employed for me- 
dicinal purpoſes: This concrete is 
of great eſteem 1n Germany, and 
other countries, for laxity and ſpon- 
gineſs of the gums, proceeding from 
cold, or a ſcorbutic habit : for this 


uſe the lac is boiled in water, with 


the addition of a little alum, which 
promotes its ſolution : or a tincture 
is made from it with rectified ſpirit. 
This tincture is recommended alſo 
internally in the fluor albus, and in 
rheumatic and ſcorbutic diſorders : 
it has a grateful ſmell, and a not un- 
pleaſant, bitteriſn, aſtringent taſte: 
The principal uſe of lac among us is 
in certain mechanic arts as a colour- 
ing drug, and for making a 
Wax. 


LACTUCA SATIVA Ls 2 
Folia, ſemina. 

Lactuca ſativa Lin. 

Garden lettuce; the leaves and 
ſeeds. 
The ſeveral ſorts of garden lettu- 
ces are very wholeſome, emollient, 
cooling ſalad herbs, eaſy of dige- 
ſtion, and ſomewhat looſening the 

belly. Moſt vriters ſuppoſe that 
they have a narcotic quality ; and 
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indeed, in many caſes, they con- 
tribute to procure reſt; this they 
effect by abating heat, and relaxing 
the fibres. The ſeeds are in the 
number of the four leſſer cold ſeeds. 

Lactuca viroſa Lin. 

Strong ſcented wild lettuce. 

This plant, which is indigenous 
in Britain, and grows in ſome places 
in conſiderable abundance, differs 
very eſſentially in its qualities from 
the garden lettuce. Although it 
has not been introduced into any of 
the modern pharmacopceias, yet it 
has of late been highly extolled for 
ſome purpoſes in medicine. | 

It ſmells ſtrongly of opium, and re- 
ſembles it in ſome of its effects; and its 
narcotic power, like that of the pop- 
py heads, reſides in its milky juice. 
An extract from the expreſſed juice 


is recommended in ſmall doſes in 


dropſy. In drophes of long ftand- 
ing, proceeding from viſceral ob- 
ſtructions, it has been given to the 
extent of half an ounce a- day. It 
is ſaid to agree with the ſtomach, to 
quench thirſt, to be gently laxative, 
powerfully diuretic, and ſomewhat 
diaphoretic. Plentiful dilution is al- 
lowed during its operation Dr Col- 


lin of Vienna aſſerts, that out of 24 


dropſical patients, all but one were 
cured by this medicine. 


LADANDM { Zord.] Refer Fra. 

Ciftus creticus J. in. 

Ladanum, the gum reſin. 

This reſin is ſaid to have been 
formerly collected from the beards 
of goats who brouzed the leaves 
of the ciſtus: at preſent, a kind of 
rake, with ſeveral ſtraps or thongs 
of ſkins fixed to it, is drawn lightly 
over the ſhrub, ſo as to take up the 
unctuous juice, which is afterwards 
ſcraped off with knives. It is rarely 
met with pure, even in the places 
which. produce it; the duſt, blown 
upon the plant by the wind, ming- 

ling 
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ag with the tenaceons juice: the 


inhabitants are alſo ſaid to mix with 
it à certain black fand. In the 
Mops two forts are met with: the 
beſt {which is very rare) is in dark- 
coloured almoſt black males, of the 
conſiſtence of à ſoft plaſter, which 
crows ſtill ſoſter upon being handled; 

of # very agreeable ſmell, and of a 


Ight pungent bitteriſh tatte: theother 


fort is harder, not ſo dark coloured, 
w long rolls: coiled up: this is of a 
much weaker ſmell than the firſt, 
and has a large admixture of a fine 
fand, which in the ladanum, exa- 


mined by the French academy, made 


up three · fourth of the maſs. Rec- 
tihed ſpirĩt of wine almoſt entirely 
diſſolves pure ladanum, leaving on- 
Wa ſmall portion of gummy matter 
which has no taſte or ſmell: and 
gence this reſin may be thus excel- 
tently purified for internal purpotes. 
It is an ufeful ingredient in the ſto- 
machic plaſter, which is now indeed 
iyled the ee lada ni. 


LAMIUM 
Hofer. 

Lamium album Lin. 

Dead nettle; the leaves and 
lovers. 

Fhis grows wild in hedges; * and 
flowers in April and May. The 
flowers have been particularly cele- 
Hrated in uterine fluors and other fe- 
male weakneſſes, and alſo in diforders 
of the lungs; but they appear to be 
of very weak virtue; and they are 
at preſent ſo little uſed in Britain as 
to have now no place in our phar- 
FMaACOP 1A. 


[ Done. I Herba, 


LAVENDULA n Ed.) 

Coicæ foro. 

Lavendula ſpira Lin. 

Lavender; che flowering tops. 

There are different varieties of 
this vegetable, particularly the nar- 
row and broad leaved. The flowers 
of both have a fragrant ſmell, to 
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molt people agreeable, and a warm, 
pungent, bitteriſh taſte : the broad- 
leaved ſort is the ſtrongeſt in both 


reſpects, and yields in diſtillation 


thrice as much eſſential oil as the o- 


ther; its oil is alſo hotter and ſpe- 
cihcaily heavier; hence in the ſoutli- 
ern parts of France, where both 
kinds grow wild, this only is made 
uſe of for the diltillation of what is 
called. oil of ſpike. The narrow- 
leaved 15 the fort commonly met with 
in our gardens. 

Lavender is a warm ſtimulating 
aromatic. It is principally recom- 
mended in vertigoes, palſies, tre- 
mors, ſuppreſlion of the menſtrual 
evacuations; and in gencral in all 
ditorders of the head, nerves, and 


uterus. It is ſometimes alſo uſed 
externally in fomentations for para- 


lytie limbs. The diſtilled oil is par- 
ticularly celebrated for deſtroying 
the pedicali inguinales, and other cu- 
taneons inſects: if ſoft ſpongy pa- 
per, dipt in this oil, either alone, or 
mixed with that of almonds, be ap- 
plied at night to the parts infeſted by 
the inſecls, they will certainly, ſays 
Geoffroy, be all found dead in the 
morning. The officinal preparations of 
lavender are, the eſſential oil, a ſimple 
ſpirit, aud a compound tincture. 


LAURUS [ Lozd. Ed. Folium, 
bacca. 

Laurus nobilis Lin. 

Bay; the leaf and berry. 

Tue berries of the bay are gene- 
rally brought from the Sreights, tho? 
the trec bears the colds of our own 
climate They have a moderately 
ſtrong aromatic ſmell, and a warm, 
bitteriſh, pungent tate : the berries 
are ſtronger in both reſpects than the 
leaves, and afford in diſtillation a 
larger quantity of aromatic eſſential 
eil; they yield alſo an almoſt inſipid 
oil to the preſs, in conſequence of 
which they prove unctuous in the 
mouth, Theſe ſimples are warm 

Car: 
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carminative medicines, and ſometimes” 


exhibited with this intention againtt 
flatulent colics, and likewife in hy- 
ſterical diſorders. 

Their principal uſe in the preſent 
practice is in giytters, and ſome ex- 
ternal applications. The leaves en- 
ter our common fomentation; and 
the berries, the plaſter of cuinmin : 


they alfo gave name to an electuary, 


which was little otherwiſe uſed than 
in glyſters. h 


LENTISCUS [Brun.] Lig- 


num. 

Piſtacia lentiſcus Lin. 

The lentife tree; the wood. 

This tree or ſhrub is à native of 
the warm climates, but bears the 
common winters of our own. The 
wood is brought to us in thick knot- 
ty pieces, covered with an aſh-co- 
loured bark, and white within, of a 
rough, ſomewhat pungent taſte, and 


an agrecuble, though faint ſmell; 


the ſmaller tough ſprigs are both in 
taſte and ſmell the ſtrongeſt. This 
wood is accounted a mild balſamic 
reſtringent; a decoction of it is in 
the German 1 dignified 
with the title of vegetable aurum po- 
tabile, and ſtrongly recommended in 
catarrhs, nauſea, and weakneſs of 


the ſtomach; for ſtrengthening the 


tone of the viſcera in general, and 
promoting the urinary ſecretion. 
This is the tree which in the 
iſland Chio affords the reſin called 
 maſitch. ; 


LEVISTICUM [ $zec.] Radix, 
berba, ſemen. 
Liguſticum levifſicam Lin. 
Lovage; the plant, root, and 
ſeed. 
This is a large umbelliferous plant, 
_ cultivated with us in gardens. The 
root nearly agrees in quality with 
that of angelica: the principal dif- 
ference is, that the lovage root has 


a ſtronger ſmell, and a ſomewhat leſs 
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pungent taſte, accompanied with a 
more durable ſweetneſs: the ſeeds 
are rather warmer than the root. 
Theſe ſimples, though certainly ca- 
pable of being applied to uſeful pur- 
poſes, ate not at preſent regarded: 
neither of them is directed in ex- 
temporaneous preſcription, and they 
have now no place in our pharma- 
copœias. 


LICHEN CINE REUS TER. 
REST RIS [Braun.] 
Lichen caninus Litt. 

Aſn- coloured ground liverwort. 

This conſiſts of pretty thick di- 
gitated leaves, flat above, of a re- 
ticular texture underneath, and fa- 
ſtened to the earth by ſmall fibres: 
the leaves when in perfection are of 
an aſh- colour; by age they become 
darxer-coloured or reddith. © It is 
met with on common and open 
heaths, where it quickly fpreads on 
the ground. Dr Mead informs us, 
that this plant grows in all countries, 
and has been brought over from A- 
merica along with the Peruvian 
bark : that it is found at all times, 
but ought to be gathered from au- 
tumn to winter, as being then in its 
freſheilt vigour, 

This fiwple is ſaid to be a warm 
diuretic ; but the taſte diſcovers in 
it little or no warmth, It chiefly 
celebrated for its virtue in the cure 
of the diſorders occaſioned by the 
bite of a mad dog. An account of 
the remarkable effects in theſe caſes 
of a powder compoſed of the dried 
leaves and pepper was communica- 
ted to the Royal Society by Mr 
Dampier, and publiſhed in the Phi- 


loſophical Tranſactions. This pow- 


der was afterwards inſerted (in 
the year 1721) into the London 
pharmacopœia, under the title of 
pulvis antilyſſus, at the defire of an 
eminent phyſician, who had great 
experience of its good effects. Some 
years after, the ſame gentleman pub- 

liſhed 
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lihed and diſperſed a paper contain - 
ing the method of cure, which he 


had in a great number of inſtances 
conſtantly found ſucceſsful. In this 
paper the directions were to the fol- 
lowing effect: Let the patient be 


& blooded to the extent of nine or 


cc ten ounces: and afterwards take 
c a dram and a half of the powder 
« every morning faſting, for four 
<< mornings ſucceſlively, in half a 

& pint of cows milk, warm. After 
© theſe four doſes are taken, the 
« patient muſt ge into the cold 
* bath, or a cold ſpring or river, 


« everymorning faſting for a month; 


„he muſt be dipt all over, but not 
c ſtay in (with bis head above wa- 
& ter) longer than half a minute, if 
« the water be very cold: after this 
& he mult go in three times a- week 
<« for a fortnight longer.“ In the 
year 1745, the world was favoured 
with a new edition of the Mechani- 
cal Account of Poiſons, in which 
we find the ſame method of cure 
again recommended, as baving, 1 in a 
courſe of thirty years experience, 
never failed of ſucceſs ; where it had 


been followed before the hydropho- 


bia begun. It is greatly to be wiſh- 
ed, that the efficacy of this medi- 
cine in preventing theſe terrible diſ- 
orders, was proved by inconteſtible 
facts. Inſtances have been produ- 
ced of its proving unſucceſsful; and 
the many examples of the fatality of 
the diſeaſe which continually occur, 
ſeem arguments either of the ineffi- 
cacy of the medicine, or a ſtrange 
negligence in applying it. We ſhall 
only farther obſerve, that Boerhaave, 
who is in general ſufficiently liberal 
in the commendation of remedies, 
ranks this among thoſe inſignificant 
trifles, whick whoever depends up- 
on, will find himſelf deceived; and 

indeed this opinion is now ſo gene- 
ral, that this ſpecies of the luchen 
has no place in the preſent editions 
| 8 our pharmacopœias, and is now 
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_ LICHEN ISLANDICUS 
[Ed.] Herba. 
Lichen iſlandicus Lin. 
Eryngo-leaved, or eatable liver- 
wort. 

Ihe leaves of this ſpecies of li- 
chen are nearly erect, ſtiff when dry, 
and pliant when moift; irregularly 
divided into broad diſtant ſegments, - 
ſmooth and ciliated at the margins. 
It is a native of this country. An 
ounce of it boiled in a pound of wa- 
ter, and ſtrained, yields about ſeven 
ounces of as thick a mucilage as one 
part of gum Arabic diflolved in 
three parts of water. The Icelan- 
ders uſe it in diet. It is ſteeped in 
water to deprive it of its bitterneſs 


and cathartic quality, and the pow- 


der of it is made into potage with 
milk or water. This diet is recom- 
mended in phthiſis and ſcorbutus; 
and is ſaid to be very nouriſhing, an- 
tiſeptic, and gently laxative. The 
Edinburgh pharmacopœia, however, 
is the only one into which this ſpe- 
cies of lichen ſeems yet to be intro- 
and we believe that few 
practitioners in Britain have much 
experience of its uſe. If it have any 
effect, it is probably only as a mild 
article of diet. | d 


LIGNUM CAMPECHENSE 
{ Lond. Ed.] 

Hematoxylum campechianum Lin. 

Logwood, or Campeachy wood. 

This wood is brought chiefly - 
from Campeachy i in the bay of Hon- 
duras. It is ufually in large logs, 
very compact and hard, of a red co- 
lour, and an aſtringent ſweet taſte. 
It has been for a long time uſed by 
the dyers, but not till very lately as 
a medicine; a decoction of it. and 
the extract, are in uſe in our hoſpi- 
tals, and ſaid to have proved very 
ſerviceable in diarrhœa. It frequent- 


ly 
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ly tinges the ſtools, and ſometimes 
the urine, The extract is now re- 
ceived into the ſhops; and it 1s 
found to be a very uſeful aſtrin- 
gent. NED 


 LIGNUM RHODIUM[ Rep. ] 
Geniſta canarienſis Lin. 


- Roſewood. . 


'This wood or root is chiefly 


brought to us from the Canary 
lands. The writers on botany and 
the materia medica are much divi- 
ded about the liguum rhodium, not 
only with regard to the plant which 
affords it, but likewiſe in their ac- 
counts of the drug itſelf, and have 
deſcribed, under this name, ſimples 
manifeſtly different. This confuſion 
ſeems to have arifen from an opinion 
that the rhodium and aſpalathus (an 
article of conſiderable efteem among 
the ancients, but with regard to 
which the moderns are very much 
at a loſs) are the ſame z whence dif- 
ferent woods brought into Europe 
for the unknown aſpalathus were ſold 
again by the name of rhodium. 

In thoſe modern pharmacopceias 
which admit the lignum rhodium, 
different Linnzan names are at pre- 
ſent given to it : Thus the authors 
of the Diſpenſatorium Brunſvieenne 
ſuppoſe it to be the rhodiola roſa of 
Linnæus; and they may perhaps be 


as near the truth as the authors of 


the Pharmacopœia Roſſica. 

As to aſpalathus, the ancients 
themſelves diſagree; Dtofcorides 
meaning by this appellation the wood 


- of a certain ſhrub. freed from the 


bark, and Galen the bark of a root. 
At preſent we have nothing under 
this name in the ſhops. What was 
heretofore fold among us as aſpala- 
thus, were pieces of a pale coloured 
wood brought from the Eaſt Indies, 
and more commonly called calam- 
 bour. | 


The aſpalathus, calambour, and 
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lignum aquilz, are ſuppoſed to be 
woods of the nature of agallochum, 
or lignum aloes, but weaker in qua- 
lity. | 1m 
The lignum rhodium of the ſhops 


is uſually in long crooked pieces, full 


of knots, which when cut appear of 
a yellow colour like box, with a red- 
diſh caſt: the largeſt, ſmootheſt, 
mott compact, and deepeſt coloured 
pieces, ſhould be choſen ; and the 
ſmall, thin, or pale ones rejected. 
The taſte of this wood is lightly bit- 
teriſh, and ſomewhat pungent ;. its 
ſmell very fragrant, reſembling that 
of roſes: long kept, it ſeems to loſe 
its {ſmell ; but on cutting, or rubbing 
one piece againſt the other, it ſmells 
as well as at firſt. Diſtilled with 
water, it yields an. odoriferous eſſen- 
tial oil, in very ſmall quantity. Rho- 
dium is at preſent in eſteem only up- 
on account of its oil, which is em- 
ployed as an high and agreeable per- 
fume in ſcenting pomatums and the 
like. But if we may reaſon from 
analogy, this odoriferous fimple 
might. be advantageouſly applied to 
more uſeful purpoſes; a tincture of 
it in rectified ſpirit of wine, which 
contains in {ſmall volume the virtue 
of a conſiderable deal of the wood, 
bids fair to prove a ſerviceable cor- 
dial, not inferior perhaps to 

thing of this kind. 7 AD 


LIGUSTICUM, vide LEvis- 


TICUM. 


J LILIUM ALBUM [ E4.] Ra- 
ix. 

Lilium candidum Lin, 

White lilly ; the root. | 

This 1s cultivated in gardens, 
more for the beauty of its flowers 
than medicinal uſe. The mucilagi- 
nous root is uſed by ſome in form of 
poultice ; but it poſſeſſes no advan- 
tage over the poultices formed of ve- 
getable farinz, 

3 LI. 


LILIUM' CONVALLI UM 


Sec.] Flores. 3881 (90 
Convallaria maialis Lin. 


Lilly of the N or May me 


the flowers. 


This plant grows wild ; in great a- 
bundance in woods and thady places, 


flowering in May. The fiowers are 
ſaid to be cephialic and nervine. 
They have a: pleaſant ſweet ſmell, 
which they. impart by infuſion to 
expreſſed oils, and give over in di- 
ſtillation both to water and ſpirit ; 
but no eſſential oil has been hitherto 
obtained from them. Etmuller ſays, 
that the diſtilled ſpirit is more fra- 
grant than the water. The roots of 
the wild lilly are very bitter : when 
dried they are ſaid to prove a gentle 
errhine; as are alſo the lowers 


| LIMON . Ed.] Succus, 


cortex exterior, et oleum vulgo eſſentia 
dictum. | 

Citrus medica Lin. 

Lemon; the juice, outer rind, 
and, its oil or eſſence. 

The juice of lemons is Ganilar i in 
quality to that of oranges, from 
which it differs little otherwiſe than 
in being more acid. The yellow 
peel is an elegant aromatic, and is 
frequently employed in flomachic 
tinctures and infuſions: it is conſi- 
derably leſs hot than orange peel, 
and yields in diſtillation with water 
a leſs quantity of eſſential oil: its 
flavour is nevertheleſs more periſh- 
able, yet does not ariſe ſo readily with 
ſpirit of wine; for a ſpirituous ex- 
tract made from lemon peel poſſeſſes 
the aromatic taſte and imell of the 
ſubje& in much greater perfection 
than an extract prepared in the ſame 
manner from the peels of oranges. 
In the ſhops, a ſyrup is prepa.ed 
from the juice, and the peel is can- 
died; the peel is an ingredient in 
the hotthr infuſions and wines; the 
eſſential oil enters the. volatile aro- 
matic ſpirit, or ſpiritus amoniæ com- 
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{INE 


LINARIA Cone. Eulia. 
Antirrhinum linare Lin. 

Toad - flax; the leaves. 
This grows wild upon banks and 
about the ſides of ſields. It is ſaid 
by ſome to be a powerful diuretic, 
whence it is named by Tragus Jer 


urinalis by others, to be a ſtrong 


cathartic, inſomuch that Brunfel- 
ſius bas called it by a German name 
expreſſing this dt ſcheifokraut. 
Experience ſcarcely warrants either 
of theſe appellations; nor does com- 
mon EY take any notice of thc 


Plant. 


LINGUA CERV UNA [ Brun] 

 Aſplenium ſcalspendrium Lin. 

Harts-tongue : the leaves. 

This plant confiſts of a number of 
long narrow leaves, without any 
Ralk : it grows upon rocks and old 
walls, and remains green all the year. 
Ihe leaves have a roughiſh, ſome- 
what mucilaginous taſte, like that of 
the maidenhair, but more diſagree- 
able. They are recommended in ob- 
ſtructions of the viſcera, and for 
ſtrengthening their tone; and have 
ſometimes been made uſe of for theſe 


intentions, either alone, or in con- 


junction with maidenhair, or the 
other plants called Lay. 


LINUM CATHARTICUML 
[Rofs.] Herba. 

Linum catharticum Jin. 

FPurging flax; the leaves. 

This is a very ſmall plant, not a- 
bove four or five inches hi zh, found 
wild upon chalky hills and in dry 
paſture- grounds. Its virtue is ex- 
preſſed mats title: an infuſion in wa- 


ter or whey of a handful of the freſh 


leaves, or a dram of them in ſub- 
ſtance when dried, are ſaid to purge 


LI- 
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LINUM SATIVUM [Lord 
Ed.] Semen. 

Linum uſitatiſſimum Lin | 

Linſeed. 

Linſeed yields to the pres a con- 
ſaderable quantity of oil; and boiled 
in water, a ſtrong mucilage: theſe 
are occahonatly made uſe of for the 
ſame purpoſes as other ſubtances of 
that claſs z and fometimes the ſeeds 


themſelves in emollient and matura- 


ting cataplaſms hey have alſo 
been employed i in Aſia, and, in tines 
of ſcarcity, in , urope, as food; but 
are not agreeable, or in general 
wholeſome. ragus relates, that 
thoſe who fed on theſe in Zealand, 

had the hy pochondres much diſtend- 
ed, and the face and other parts 
ſwelled, in a very ſhort time; and 
that not a few died. of theſe com- 
plaints The expreſſed oil is an of- 
ficinal preparation. 


LIQUIDAMBRA [ Zrwur. ] 
Refna. 

Liquidambra fiyr acifins Lip, 

Liquidamber. 

This is a refinous juice which 
Rows from a large tree growing in 
Virginia, Mexico, and other provin- 
ces of America. This juice is at 
ſirſt about the conſiſtence of turpen- 
tine, but by long keeping hardens 
into a reſin: it is of a yellow colour 
inclining to red, a warm taſte, and 
a fragrant ſmell, not unlike that of 
ilorax heightened with a little am- 
bergris. It was formerly of great 
uſe as a perfume, but is at preſent a 
{ranger to the ſhops, 


LITHARGYRUS [Ed.] 
Litharge | 7 ous 

This is a preparation of lead, 
uſually in form of ſoft flakes, of a 
yellowiſh reddiſh colour. If calcined 
lead be urged with a haſty fire, it 
melts into the appearance of oil, and 
on cooling coneretes into litharge. 


Greateſt part of the litharge met 


with in the ſhops, 1s produced 1 
the purification of ſilver from lead, 
and the refining of gold and filver 
by means of this metal; according 


to the degree of fire aud other eir- 


cumitances, it proves of à pale or 
deep colour; the ſirſt has been com- 
monly called litharge of lilver, the 
other ee of gold. | 


LITHOSPERMUM an 


Semen. 


Litlaſpermum vfficinale Liu. 

Gromwell ; the feed... - - 

This is found wild in dry fields 
and hedges. Its ſeeds are roundith, 


hard, of a whitiſh colour, like little 


pearls; and from theſe circumſtan- 
ces have been ſuppoſed peculiarly 
ſerviceable in calculous diforders. 
Their taſte is merely farinaceous. * 


 LOBELIA [LEA] Radix, + 

Lobelia fiphilitica Lin. 

Lobelia ; the root. 

This plant grows in moiſt places 
in Virginia, and bears our winters. 
It is perennial, has an ere& ſtalk 
three or four feet high, blue flow- 
ers, a milky juice, and a rank ſmell. 
The root conſiſts of white fibres a- 
bout two inches long, reſæmbles to- 
bacco in taſle, which remains oh the 
tongue, and is apt to excite vomits 
ing. it is uſed by the North A» 
merican Indians as a ſpectfic in the 
venereal diſeaſe. The form is that 
of decoction; the doſe of which is 
ordered to be gradually increaſed 
till it bring on very conſiderable 
purging, then to be intermatted for 
a little, and again uſed in a more 
moderate degree till the cure be 
completed. The ulcers are alſo 
waſhed with the decoction, and the 
Indians are ſaid to ſprinkle them 
with the powder of the inner bark 
of the ſpruce tree. The ſame ſtri& - 
neſs of regunen is ordered as during 
a falivation or mercurial courſe. 


1 he beneft to be derived from this 


article 


| 
b 
fi 
| 

i 

q 

' 
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article has not, as far as we know, 
been confirmed either in Britain or 


by the practitioners in Virginia: 


for there, as well as in this country, 
recourſe is almoſt univerſally had to 
the uſe of mercury; and it is pro- 
bably from this reaſon that the Lon- 
don college have not received it in- 
to their liſt. It however ſeems to 


be an article which, in ſome caſes - 


at leaſt, deſerves a trial. 


LUJULA [Lond.] Folium. 

Oxalis acetoſella Lin. 

Wood ſorrel; the leaves. 
This is a ſmall plant, growing 
wild in woods. In taſte and medi- 
cal qualities, it is fimilar to the 
common ſorrel, but conſiderably 
more grateful, and hence is preferred 
by the London college. Boiled 
with milk, it forms an agreeable 
whey ; and beaten with ſugar, a 
very elegant conſerve, which has 
been for ſome time kept in the ſhops, 
and not unfrequently employed. 


- LUPINUS [Braun.] Semen. 

' Lupinus albus ' in. 
White lupines; the ſeeds. ' 
Theſe have a leguminous taſte, 


accompanied with a diſagreeable 


bitter one. They are ſaid to be an- 
thelmintic, both internally taken 


and applied externally. Caſpar Hoff- 


man cautions againſt their external 
_ uſe, and tells us (from one of the A- 
rabian writers) that they have ſome- 
times occaſioned death. Simon 
Pauli alfo ſays, that he ſaw a boy 
of eight or ten years of age, after 
taking a dram of theſe ſeeds in 
powder, ſeized with exquiſite pains 
ef the abdomen, a difficulty of re- 
ſpiration, and almoſt total loſs of 
voice; and that he was relieved 
from theſe complaints by a glyſter 

of milk and ſugar, which brought 
away a vaſt quantity of worms But 
Mr Geoffroy obſerves, very juſtly, 
that either theſe ſymptoms were 
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owing to the worms, and not to the 
medicine z or that theſe ſeeds, if 
they have any noxious quality, loſe 
it, with their bitterneſs, in boiling ;z 
ſince they were commonly uſed a- 
mong the Greeks as food, and re- 
commended by Galen as very whole- 
ſome. 


LUPULUS [ Szec.] Strobuli. 

Humulus lupulus Lin. 

Hops; the leafy heads. 

Theſe are one of the moſt agree- 
able of the ſtrong bitters, though 
rarely employed for any medicinal 
purpoſes. Their principal con- 
ſumption 1s in malt liquors, which 
they render leſs glutinous, and dif- 
poſe to paſs off more freely by u- 
rine. | 

The odour. of hops hung in a bed 
has been ſaid to induce lleep after 
opium had failed. 

Hops contain a very nibble 
proportion of eſſential oil; and in the 
manner in which they are commonly 
uſed in brewing, this has been hither- 


to almoſt entirely loſt: but of late a 


propoſal has been made for preſerving 
it as it ariſes, and reſtoring it to the 
brewed liquor, a diſcovery well me- 
riting the public attention. 


LYCOPERDON [Hrun.] 
Lycoperdon boviſta Lin. 

Puff ball, or duſty muſhroom. 
This fungus is found in dry pa- 
It ſeems to be 
nearly of the ſame quality with 
the agaric of the oak; and has, 
like it, been employed for reſtrain- 
ing external hæmorrhagies and o- 
ther fluxions. The fine duſt, with 
which it becomes filled by age, has 
been applied alſo with the lame 1 in- 
tentions. 


MACIS [ Succ.] N nu 
cis moſchatæ. 
Myriſtica mſctata Lin. 


Mace. | 
| Mace 


part II. 


Mace is owe of the coverings; of 
the nutmeg. This ſpice, conſidered 
as the ſubje& both of medicine and 
of pharmacy, agrees nearly with the 
nutmeg. The principal difference 
is, that mace is ſomewhat Jeſs a- 
ſtringent, yields to the preſs a more 
fluid oil, and in diitillation a more 
volatile one: what is called in the 
ſhops expreſſed oil of mace, is pre- 
pared not from this ſpice, but from 
the nutmeg. Mace was formerly an 

ingredient in the officinal ſteel- wine; 
and the expreſſed oil is ſtill an in 
gredient in the ſtomachic and ce- 
phalic plaſters, which are now more 
properly ſtyled the Emplaſtrum La- 
dani, and ea ag a picis Horde 
dice. 


Wa Al [ Lond. E j 


Her ba. 

Origanum majorana Lin. 

Sweet marjoram; the lo 

Marjoram is raiſed annually in 
our gardens for culinary; as well' as 
medicinal uſes; the ſeeds are com- 
monly procured from the ſouthern 
parts of France, where the plant 
grows wild. It is a moderately 
warm aromatic, yielding its virtues 
both to aqueous and ſpirituous li- 
quors by infuſion, and to water in 
diſtillation It is principally, cele- 
brated in diſorders of the head and 
nerves, and in the humoural aſth- 
mas and catarrhs of old people. An 
eſſential oil of the herb is kept in 
the ſhops he powder of the 
leaves proves an agreeable errhine, 
and enters the officinal en ee 
powder. 


MALABATHRUM [Bren 
Foli um. 

Indian leaf. | 

This leaf is of a green colour, 
firm texture, very ſmooth on one 


ſide, leſs ſo on the other, on which 
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variety of the laurus einnamomum 


of Linnæus. Lemery and Pomet 


affirm, that theſe leaves have no per- 


ceptible ſmell or taſte; Herman and 
others, that they have a very. great 
ſhare of both: thoſe met with in our 
ſhops have little or no ſmell till they 
are well rubbed, when they emit an 
agreeable fpicy odour: on chewing, 
they are found extremely mucilagi- 
nous. This drug was formerly uſed 


in medicine as an in gredient i in the 


mithridate and theriaca: It is, 


even when in its greateſt perfection, 
much inferior to the mace, which 
has been directed as a ſuccedaneum 


to it. 


M Al * A Fr Lon. Ed. ]Folium, for 
Matoa ſylveltris Lin. 
Mallow; the leaf and flower. 
Theſe have .a_ſomewhat mucila- 
inous ſweetith taſte.” The leaves 
are ranked the firſt of the four e- 
mollient herbs: they were formerly 
of ſome eſteem, in food for looſen- 
ing the be! ly; at preſent, decoctions 
ot them are ſometimes employed in 
dyſenteries, heat, and ſharpneſs o 
urine, and 1 in general for obtunding 
acrimonious humours: their princi- 
pal uſe is in emollient glyſters, cata- 
laſms, and fomentations. The 
3 enter the officinal decoction 
for glyſters, and a conſerve was 
formerly prepared from the flowers. 


MANDRAGORA LSuec. 15 
dix. 

Atropa mandragora Lin. 

Mandrake; the 1oot. 
The qualities of this at are 
very doubtful; it has a ſtrong diſa- 
greeable ſmell, reſembling Te of 
the narcotic, herbs, to which claſs it 


is uſually referred ; and it belongs 


indeed to the ſame genus even, with 
the deadly night ſhade. It has rare 
ly been any otherwiſe made uſe of 


run three remarkable ribs through, in medicine than as an ingredient in 
its whole length. It is conjectured one of the old officinal unguents. 


to be the kak of a tree e is a 
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itſelf are now rejected from our 


pharmacopœias; but it ſtill retains 
a place in moſt of the foreign ones, 
and may perhaps be conſidered as 
deſerving farther attention. 


MANNA Lond. Ed.] Succus 
concretus. 
Fraxinuſ ornus Jin, 

Manna | 

Manna is the juice of certain trees 
of 'the aſh kind, growing in Italy 
and Sicily. W hen naturally con- 
creted on the plants and ſcraped off, 
it is called manna in the tear; but 
if allowed to exude on ftraws or 
chips of wood faſtened to the tree, 
it is called canulated or flaky manna. 


The common, or fat manna, is got 


by inciſions made after the ſponta- 
neous exudation is over, and is in 
larger maſſes and of a redder eolour. 
The beſt Calabrian manna is in ob- 
long, light, friable pieces or flakes, 
of a whitiſh or pale yellow colour, 
and ' ſomewhat tranſparent. The 


inferior kinds are moiſt, unctuous, 
agreeable ſmell, and a roughiſh very 


and dark coloured. Manna is ſaid 
to be ſometimes counterfeited by a 
compoſition of ſugar and honey, 
mixed with a little ſcammony: there 
is alfo a factitious manna, which is 
white and dry, ſaid to be compoſed 
of ſugar, manna, and ſome purga- 
tive ingredient, boiled to a proper 
confiſtence; this may be diſtin- 
guiſhed by its weight, ſolidity, un- 
tranſparent whiteneſs, and by its 
taſte, which is e from that of 
manna. 


Manna is a mild, agreeable laxa- 


tive, and may be given with ſafety 
to children and pregnant women: 
nevertheleſs in ſome particular con- 


ſtitutions, it acts very unkindly, 


producing flatulencies and diſtention 
of the viſcera; theſe inconveniences 
may be prevented by the addition 
of any grateful warm aromatic. 
Manna operates ſo weakly as not 
to produce the full effe& of a ca- 
thartic, unleſs taken in large doſes ; 
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and hence it 18 rarely given with this 
intention by itſelf. It may be com- 
modiouſly diffolved in the purging 
mineral waters, or joined to the ca- 
thartic ſalts, ſena, rhubarb, or the 
like. Geoffroy recommends acua- 


ting it with a few grains of emetic 


tartar : the mixture 18 to be divided 
into ſeveral doſes, each containing 
one grain of the emetic tartar: by 
this management, he ſays, bihous 
ferum will be plentifully evacuated, 
without any nauſea, gripes, or other 
inconvenience. It is remarkable, 
that the efficacy of this drug is 
greatly promoted (if the account 
of Valliſnieri is to be relied on) by 
a ſubſtance which is itſelf very flow 
of operation, caſſia. And for this 
reaſon manna is an ingredient 1 in the 


electary of caſſia. 


MARRUBIUM [Land. 24 88 
Herba. 

Marrubium vulgare Lin. 

White horehound; the leaves. 

Theſe have a very Krong, not diſ- 


bitter taſte. Beſides the virtues 
which they poſſeſs in common with 
other ſtrong bitters, they are ſup- 
poſed to be peculiarly ſerviceable in 
humoural aſthmas and coughs, the 
yellow jaundice proceeding from a 
viſcidity of the bile, and other chro- 
nical diſorders. They are doubtleſs 
an uſeful aperient and deobſtruent, 
they promote the fluid ſecretions in 
general, and liberally taken looſen 
the belly. 


MARUM SYRIACUM[ Lend. 
Herba. | 
Teucrium marum Lin. 

Syrian herb maſtich. | 
This is a ſmall ſhrubby plant, 
growing ſpontaneouſly in Syria, 
Candy, and other warm climates, 


and cultivated with us in gardens. 
The leaves have an aromatic bitter- 


Hh taſte ; and when rubbed betwixt 
the fingers, a quick pungent ſmell, 
which 
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which ſoon affects the head, and oc- 
caſions ſneezing: diftilled with wa- 


ter, they yield a very acrid, pene- 


trating eſſential oil, reſembling one 
obtained by the ſame means from 
icurvy-grals, Theſe qualities ſuf- 
ficiently point out the uſes to which 


this plant might be applied; at 


preſent it is little otherwiſe employ- 
ed than in cephalic ſnuffs. It is an 
ingredient in the pulvis ſternutatorius 
of the London pharmacopœia, or 


pulvis aſari compoſitus. 


MARS SACCHARATUS 
[E&.] 

Steel comfits. 

This article is chiefly made by 
the confectioner; and, though little 
uſed, has got a place, as being oc- 
caſionally convenient on account of 
its ſweet taſte; and it is ſometimes 
uſed with advantage where chaly- 
beates are indicated. 

A ſolution of two parts of fine 
ſugar in water boiled to a candy 
conſiſtence, is gradually added to one 
part of purified iron filings, in a veſ- 
ſel hung over a very gentle fire, and 
conſtantly ſhaken, that the filings 
may be cruſted over with the ſugar. 
Starch is previouſly added, in the 
proportion of a dram to a pound, to 
prevent the comſit from running in- 
to lumps. 


MASTICHE Lon. Ed. . 
Piſtacia lentiſcus Lin. 

Gum maſtich. 

Maſtich is a reſinous ſubſtance 


brought from Chio, in ſmall, yel- 


lowiſh, tranſparent grains or tears, 
of an agreeable ſmell, eſpecially when 
heated or ſet on — This reſin is 
recommended i in old coughs, dyſen- 
teries, hæmoptoës, weakneſs of the 
ſtomach, and in general in all de- 


bilities and laxity of the fibres. 


Geoffroy directs an aqueous decoc- 
tion of it to be uſed for theſe pur- 
poſes : but water extracts little or 
nothing from this reſin; rectified 
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ſpirit almoſt entirely diſſulves it: tlie 
folution taſtes very warm and pun- 
gent; it is not however the baſis of 
any fixed formula in our pharmaco- 
pœias, and is at W but little 


employed. 


M. « TRICARIA. [.Sncc.] Her- 
ba. 
Matricaria parthenium Lin. 


leaves. | 
This plant was at one time much 
celebrated as an antihyſteric medi- 
cine; but it is now ſo little employ- 
ed in Britain, that it has no e in 
our pharmacopœias. 

Simon Pauli relates, that 4 hs 
experienced molt happy effects from 
it in obſtructions of the uterine e- 
vacuations; I have often ſeen, ſays 
he, from the uſe of a decoction of 
matricaria and chamomile flowers 
with a little mugwort, hyſterie com- 
plaints inſtantly relieved, the diſ- 
charge ſucceed plentifully, and the 
patient, from a lethargic ſtate, re- 
turn as it were into life again. Ma- 
tricaria is likewiſe recommended in 
ſundry other diſorders, az a warm 
ſtimulating bitter: all that bitters 
and carminatives can do, ſays Geof- 


froy, may be expected 8 this. It 
is undoubtedly a medicine of ſome 


uſe in theſe caſes, though not per- 
haps equal to chamomile flowers a- 
lone, with which the matricaria a- 


grees in ſenſible qualities, excepting 


in being weaker. 


MECHOACANNA [Bran] 


Radix. ä 
Convolvulus mechoacanna Lin. 
Mechoacan ; the root. 

This is the root of an American 
convolvulus brought from Mechoa- 
can, a province of Mexico, in thin. 
ſlices like jalap, but larger, and of a 
whitiſh colour. It was firſt intro- 
duced into Europe about the year 
1524, as a purgative univerſally fafe, 
and capable of evacuating all mow 

P 2 bifi.. 


Common wild featherfew ; the | 


bific- humours froin the moſt remote 
parts of the body : but as ſoon as 
falap became known, Mechoacan 
gradually loſt its reputation, which 
it has never ſince been able to re- 
trieve. It is nevertheleſs by ſome 
ſtill deemed an uſeful cathartic; it 
has very little ſmell or taſte, und is 
not apt to offend the ſtomach; its. 
operation is flow, but effectual and 
ſafe. Geoffroy affirms, that there 
is ſcarce any purgative accompanied 
with fewer inconveniences. It 
ſeems: to differ from jalap only in 
being weaker; the reſins obtained 
from both have nearly the ſame 
qualities, but jalap yields five or ſix 
times as much as Mechoacan; hence 
it is found neceſſary to exhibit the 
latter in ſix times the doſe of the 
e to er the en ee 


MEI. N 3 

Honey: 

Honey is 2 megetable:: juice, 4 25 
tained from the honey. comb, either 
by ſeparating the combs, and laying: 
them flat upon a ſieve, through which 
the honey {ſpontaneouſly percolates; 
or by including the comb in canvas: 
bags, and forcing the honey out by 
a preſs : the firſt ſort is the pureſt; 
the latter is found to contain a good 


deal of the matter of which the 


comb is formed, and ſundry other 
impurities : there is another ſort 
ſtill inferior to the two foregoing, 
obtained by heating the combs be- 
fore they are put into the preſs. 
The beſt ſort is thick, of a whitiſh 
colour, an agreeable ſmell, and a very 
pleaſant taſte: both the colour and 
flavour differ according to the plants 
from which the bees collect it: that 
of Narbonne in France, where roſe- 
mary abounds, is ſaid to have a very 


manifeſt flavour of that plant, and 


to be imitable by adding to other 
honey an infuſion of roſemary flow- 
ers. Honey, conſidered as a medi- 
cine, is a very uſeful detergent and 
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aperient, powerfully promoting tlie 
expectoration of tough phlegm: in 
ſome particular conſ itutions- it has 
an inconvenience of griping or pro- 
ving purgative; this is ſaid to be in 
ſome meaſure prevented, by previ- 
ouſly boiling the honey: This, how-- 
ever, with all conſtitutions, is by no 
means effectual; and the circum- 
ſtance mentioned has had ſo much 
weight with the Edinburgh college, 

that they do not now employ it in 
any preparation, and have entirely 
rejected the mella medicata, ſubſti- 
tuting ſyrups in their place: but 


there can be no doubt that honey is 


very uſeful in giving form to diffe- 
rent articles, although there be ſome 
individuals with whom it may diſa- 
gree. In order, however, to obtain 
the good effects of the honey itſelf, 

it muſt be uſed to a conſiderable ex- 


tent, and as an article of diet. 


MELAMPODIUM [(.Z4.] vide 


Heyrnonvs N1GER. 


- MELILOTUS, [Sue] Flores, 
herbs. 

T rifolium Mat Foo * * inelis Lin. 

Melilot; the leaves and flowers. 

This plant grows wild in hedges 
and among corn; and has likewiſe, 
for medicinal uſes, been cultivated 
in gardens. The green herb has no 
remarkable ſmell; when dry, a 
pretty ſtrong one; the taſte is 
roughiſh, bitter, and, if long chew- 
ed, nauſeous. A decoction of this 
* has been recommended in in- 
flammations of the abdomen; and 
a decoction of the flowers in the 
fluor albus. But modern practice 
rarely employs it any otherwiſe than 
in emollient and carminative glyſters, 
and in. fomentations, cataplaſms, 
and, the like; and, even in theſe not 
often. It formerly gave name to 
one of the officinal plaſters, w which 
received from the melilot a green 


colour, but no particular virtue. 


en 
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MELISSA LTLond. Ed.] Folia. 
Melia officinalis Lin. 
Balm; the herb. 

This plant, when in perfection, 
has a pleafant ſmell, ſomewhat of 
the lemon kind; and a weak rongh- 
iſh aromatic taſte. The young ſhoots 
have the ſtrongeſt flavour; the flow- 


ers, and the herb itſelf en old, or 


produced in very moiſt rich foils or 
rainy ſeaſons, are much weaker both 
in ſmell and taſte. Balm is ap- 


propriated by the writers on the 


Materia Medica, to the head, ſto- 
mach, and uterus; and in all diſ- 
orders of theſe parts is ſuppoſed to 


do extraordinary ſervice. So high 


an opinion have ſome of the che- 
miſts entertained of balm, that they 
have expected to ſind in it a medi- 
eine which ſhould prolong life be- 
yond the uſual period. The preſent 
practice however holds it in no great 
eſteem, and ranks it, where it cer- 
tainly deſerves to be, among the 


weaker corroborants : in diſtillation - 


it yields an elegant eſſential oil, but 
in very {mall quantity; the remain- 
ing decoction taſtes roughiſh. Strong 


infuſions of the herb, drank as tea, 


and continued for ſome time, have 


done ſervice in a weak lax ſtate of 
the viſcera: theſe liquors, lightly 
acidulated with juice of lemons, turn 
of a fine reddith colour, and prove 
an uſeful, and to many a very 
grateful drink, in dry ne 75 


vers. 


MELO 7 EP nin 

- Cucumis melo Lin. 
Melon: the ſeeds. 
_ Theſe ſtand among the four great- 
er cold ſeeds. They have been 
ſometimes 'uſzd, with the others of 
that claſs, as cooling and emollient!; 
a are at en N notice 
0 9 5 a * 


4 ET HA pirERITIs 
in Ed.] Herba. IE. Ne 
en piperita Lin. 
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Peppermint; the leaves. 

This ſpecies of mint grows wild in 
ſome parts of England, in moiſt wa- 
tery places, hut is much leſs common 
than the other forts. The leaves 


have a more penetrating ſmell than 


any of the other mints, and a much 
warmer, pungent, glowing taſte like 


pepper, {linking as it were into the 


tongue. The principal uſe of this 
herb is in flatulent colics, languors, 
and other ſimilar diſorders: it ſeems 


to act as ſoon as taken, and extend 


its effects through the whole ſyſtem, 
inſtantly communicating a glowing 
warmth. Water extracts the whole 
of the pungency of this herb by i in- 


fuſion, and elevates it in diſtillation. 


Its officinal preparations are an eſ- 
ſential oil, a ſimple water, and a 


ſpirit. 


MENTHA SATIVA Lond. 


Ed.] Herba. 


Mentha ſpicata. Hudſ. Loxp. 
Mentha viridis Lin. Ep. 
Garden or ſpear mint; the leaves. 
The leaves of this mint have a 


warm, roughiſh, ſomewhat bitteriſn 


taſte; and a ſtrong, not unpleaſant, 
aromatic ſmell. Their virtues are thoſe 


of a warm ſtomachic and carmina- 


tive: in loſs of appetite, nauſea, 


continual retchings to vomit, and, 


as Boerhaave expreſſes it, almoſt 


paralytic weakneſſes of the ſtomach, 
there are few ſimples perhaps of cqual 


efficacy. In colic pains, the gripes 
to which children are ſubject, hen- 


-teries, and other kinds of immode- 


rate fluxes, this plant frequently 
does good ſervice. It likewiſe 
proves *beneficial in hyſteric caſes, 
and affords an uſeful cordial in lan- 
guors and other weakneſſes eonſe- 


22 upon delirerx. r an 


The beſt Preparations for "theſe 
purpoſes: are, a ſtrong infuſion made 


tromithe dry leaves in water (which 


is much ſuperior 'ts* one frem the 


green herb); or rather a tincture or 


extract prepared with .reQifiedJpi- 
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and diſtilled water contain only the 
aromatic part; the expreſſed juice 
only the aſtringency and butteriſh- 


neſs, together with the mucilagi- 


nous ſubſtance common to all vege- 
tables. The eſſential oil, a ſimple 
water, a ſpirit, and a conſerve, are 
kept in the ſhops. | 


MENYANTHES, vide Tx1- 


FOLIUM. | 


 MERCURIALIS [Gen.] Her- 

ha. | — 

Mercurialis annua Lin. 

Herb mercury; the leaves. 
Theſe ſtand among the five emol- 


lient herbs; and with this intention 


are ſometimes made uſe of in gly- 
ſters. A ſyrup made from the 
leaves, given in the doſe of two 
ounces, is ſaid to prove a mild and 
uſeful laxative. 
There is another ſort of mercu- 
rialis growing in woods and hedges, 
which, though recommended by 
ſome botanic writers as having the 
ſame virtues with the foregoing, and as 
being more palatable, has been found 
poſſeſſed of noxious qualities. This 
may be diſtinguiſned from the fore- 
going, by its being a perennial plant, 
Mercurialis perennis Lin: by being 
larger, having its leaves rough, and 
the ſtalk not at all branched; it is 
commonly called dog's mercury. 


MERCURIUS, vide Hros a- 
GYRUS. | PIE, 


_ MESPILA. Frudus meſpili vul- 
garis . B. | TG 
 Meſpili Germanict Lin. 

Ihe medlar tree; its fruit. 
Miedlars are ſcarce ever made 
uſe of far any medicinal purpo- 
ſes. They have a very / auſtere a- 
ſtringent taſte, inſomuch as not to 
he eatable until mellowed by: keep- 
r 
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MEUM [ Brun. ] Radix. 
LEthuſa meum Lin. ; 
Spignel ; the root. | 
Spignel is an umbelliferous plant, 

found wild in Italy and the warmer 
parts of Europe, and ſometimes al- 
ſo in England The roots have a 
pleaſant aromatic ſmell, and a warm 
pungent bitteriſh taſte: in virtue 
they are ſimilar to the leviſticum, 
from which this root ſeems to differ 
only in being weaker and ſomewhat 
more agreeable. It is an uſeful aro- 
matic and carminative, though at 
preſent ſo little regarded as to have 
no place in our pharmacopceias. 


MEZEREUM [Lond. Zd.] 
Cortex radicis. 

Daphne mezereum Lin. 

Mezereon, or ſpurge olive; the 
bark of the root. 

Mezereon, although an article of 
great activity, has only of late had 
a place in our pharmacopœias. It 
is a native of different parts of 
Europe; it has elegant pale pur- 
pliſh or white flowers, ſometimes 
appearing about the end of Janu- 
ary. The root was long uſed in the 
Liſbon diet-drink, for venereal com- 
plaints, particularly nodes and other 
ſymptoms reſiſting the uſe of mer- 
cury ; but with the compoſition of 
this article we were unacquainted, 
till an account of it was publiſhed in 
the Edinburgh Phyſical Eſſays, by 
Dr Donald Monro of London. 

On chewing it a little, 1t proves 
very pungent, and its acrimony is 
accumulated about the fauces, and 
is very durable. It is employed 
chiefly under the form of decoction; 
and it enters the decoctum ſarſapa- 
rillæ compoſitum of the London 


college; but it has alſo been uſed in 
powder combined with ſome inactive 


ane, as that of liquorice root. It is 
apt to occaſion vomiting and purg- 
ing; ſo muſt be begun in grain-doſes 
and gradually increaſed. It is often 
uſefully combined with mercury. 
N The 
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The bark of the root contains moſt 
acrimony, though ſome prefer the 
woody part. Mezereon has alſo 
been uſed with good effects in tu- 


mours and cutaneous eruptions not 


venereal. 
MILLEFOLIUM CEA I Tulia, 


forest. | 
Achillea millefolium Lin. 
Milfoil ; the leaves and flowers. 
This grows plentifully about the 
ſides of fields, and on dry commons, 
flowering greateſt part of the ſum- 
mer. The, leaves have a rough bit- 
teriſh taſte, and a faint aromatic 
ſmell. Their virtues are thoſe of a 
very mild aftringent ; and as ſuch 
they ſtand recommended in hzmor- 
rhagies both internal and external, 
in diarrhœas, debility, and laxity of 
the fibres, and likewiſe in ſpaſmodic 
and hyſterical. affections. In theſe 
caſes, ſome of the Germans have a 
very high opinion of this herb, par- 
ticularly Stahl, who eſteemed it a 
very effectual aſtringent, and one of 
the moſt certain tonics and ſedatives. 
Its virtues are extracted in great 
perfection by proof ſpirit ; water 
takes up its aſtringency and bitter- 
neſs, but little of its aromatic. fla- 
vour ; tinctures made in rectified 
| ſpirit contain both, though they 
be rather weaker than thoſe in proof 
ſpirit. „„ 
The fiowers of milfoil are conſi - 
derably ſtronger in aromatic flavour 
than the leaves; in diſtillation, they 
yield a ſmall quantity of eſſential oil, 
of an elegant blue calour. 


— 


The roots, taken up in the ſpring, 


have an agreeable, warm, pungent 
taſte. Dr Grew reſembles them to 
contrayerva, and imagines they 
might in ſome degree ſupply its 
place: this, however, is much to be 
doubted, ſince there is ſuch a re- 
markable difference between the two, 

that whilſt one retains its taſte for a 
length of time after it has been 
brought to us from America, the 
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taſte of the other is almoſt loſt by 


drying. | 


MILLEPEDA [Lond. ETI 


Oniſaus afſellus Lin. 

Slaters. | | | 

Theſe inſects are found in cellars, 
under ſtones, and in cold moiſt 
places: in the warmer countries they 
are rarely met with. Millepedes have 
a faint diſagreeable ſmell, and a 
ſomewhat pungent, ſweetiſh, nau- 
ſeous taſte. They have been highly 
celebrated in ſuppreſſions of urine, 
in all kinds of obſtructions of the 
bowels, in the jaundice, weaknefs 
of fight, and a variety of other diſ- 
orders. Whether they have any juſt 
title to theſe virtues, is greatly to be 
doubted : thus much is certain, that 
their real effects come far ſhort of 


the character uſually given of them. 


Their officinal preparations are, the 
millepedes dried and powdered, and 
a vinous infuſion, which is by ſome 
held in high eſteem in caſes of hoop- 
ing cough. ; 

MINIUM [Zond.] Red lead; 
lead calcined to redneſs. See the 
article PLUMBUM. 


MORSUS DIABOLI [ Brun. 
Radix, folia. | | 
| Scabioſa ſucciſſa Lin. 

Devils bit; the leaves and roots. 

"Theſe ſtand recommended as a- 

Jexipharmacs, bat they have long 
given place to medicines of greater 
eflicacy. a 


MORUM [ Lond.] Fructus. 

Morus nigra Lin. 

Mulberry ; the fruit. 

This tree is commonly cultivated, 
on account of its fruit, which 1s ra- 
ther eaten for pleaſure than uſed as 
a medicine; it has the common 
qualities of the other ſweet fruits, 
abating heat, quenching thirſt, and 
promoting the groſſer ſecretions; an 


greeable ſyrup made from the juice 
'S ke or 18 
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is kept in the 8 The bark 


of the roots has been in conſider- 
e eſteem as a vermifuge; its taſte 
1s bitter, and ſomewhat aitringent. 


MOSCH 1s [ Lond. Ed.) 
M oſchus ONES Lin. 
uſk. 


Muſk is a grumous Cibſtance like 


| Clotted blood, found in a little bag, 


ſituated near the umbilical region of 

a particular kind of animal met with 
in China, Tartary, and the Eaſt- In- 
dies: the beſt muſk is brought from 
Tonquin, an inferior ſort from \- 
gria and Bengal, and a ftill worſe 
from Ruſſia. | 

Fine muſk comes to us in round 
thin bladders ; which are generally 
about the fize of a pigeon's egg, 
Cuvered with thort brown hairs, well 
filled, and without any appearance 
of having been opened. The muſk 
itlelf is dry, with a kind of unctuo 
ſity, of a dark reddiſh brown, or 
ruſty blackiſh colour, in ſmall round 
grains, with very few hard black 
: clots, and perfectly free from any 
ſandy or other viſible foreign mat- 
ter. If chewed, and rubbed with a 
knife on paper, it looks ſmooth; 
| bright, yellowiſh, and free from grit- 
tineſs. Laid on a red-hot iron, it 
catches flame, and burns almoſt en- 
tirely away, leaving only an exceed - 
ing ſmall quantity of light greyiſh 
aſhes; if any earthy ſubſtances have 
been mixed with the muſk, the quan- 
tity of the reſiduum will readily diſ- 
cover them | 
Mluſlc has a bitteriſh ſubacrid taſte; 
a fragrant ſmell, agrecable at a . 
ſtance, but when: 33 near to, ſo 
ſtrong as to be diſagreeable, unleſs 
weakened; by the admixtnre of other 
ſubitances, - If a ſmall quantity be 
infuſed in ſpirit of wine in the cold 


for a few days, it imparts a deep, 


but not red. tin&ure.: this, though 
it diſcovers no great ſmell. of the 
mull; is nevertheleſs ſtrongly im- 
3 with its virtues; a hngle 
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drop of i it communicates to a hols 
quart of wine a rich muſky flavour. 
1 he degree of flavour whichatincture 


drawn from a known quantity of 
muſk, communicates to vinous li- 


quors, is perhaps one of the belt 
criteria for judging of the goodneſs 
of this commodity Neumann in- 
forms us, that ſpirit of wine diſ- 
ſolyes ten parts out of thirty of 
muſk, and that water takes up 


twelve; that w ater elevates its ſmell 
in diſtillation, whilſt pure ſpirit 


brings over nothing. 

_ Muſk is a medicine of great eſteem 
in the eaſteru countries: among 
us, it has been for ſome time pretty 
much out of uſe, even as a pertume. 
It appears, however, flom late ex- 
perience, to be, iced properly ma- 
naged, a remedy of good ſervice 
even againſt thoſe diſorders which it 
has been ſuppoſed to produce. Dr 
Wall has communicated (in the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions, 1 474), 


an account of ſome extraordinary ef- 


fects of muſk in convulſive and other 
diſeaſes, which have too often baf- 
fled the force of medicine. He ob- 
ſerves, that the ſmell of perfumes is 
often of diſſervice, where the ſub- 
ſtance taken inwardly, and in conſi- 
derable quantity, produces the hap- 


pieſt effects, that two perſons, la- 


bouring under a ſubſultus tendinum, 
extreme anxiety, and want of ſleep, 
from the bite of a mad dog, by ta- 
king tu o doſes of muſk, each of 
which was ſixteen grains, were per- 
fectly relieved from their complaints. 
He likewiſe o-ferves, that convulſive 
hiccups, attended with the worlt 
ſymptoms, were removed by a doſe 
or two, of ten grains : 'and that in 
ſome. caſes, where this medicine 
could not, on account of ſtrong 
convulſions, be adminiſtered to the 
patient by the moutli, it proved of 

ſervice when injected as a glyſter. 
He likewiſe adds, that under the 


quantity of ſix grains, he never 
| found much ellect from it; but that, 


taken 
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taken to ten grains and upwards, it 
never fails to produce a mild dia- 
phorelis, without at all heating or 


giving any unealineſs ; that on the 


_ contrary, it eaſes pain, raiſes the 
ſpirits, and that after the ſweat 


breaks out the patient uſually falls 


into a refreſhing ſleep ; that he ne- 
ver met with any hyiterical perſon, 
how averſe ſoever to perfumes, but 
could take it in the form of a bolus, 
without inconvenience. To this 
paper is annexed an account of ſome 
farther extraordinary effects of muſk, 
obſerved by another gentleman. Re- 
peated experience has fince confirm- 
ed its efficacy in theſe diſorders. 
The doſe has ſometimes been increa- 
ſed, particularly in convulſive diſor- 
ders, to the quantity of a ſcruple 
or half a dram every three or four 
hours, with two or three ſpoonfuls 
of the muſk julep between. The ju- 
lep is the only officinal preparation 
of it. It is combined with opium 


in tetanus, and with mercury in ra- 


bies canina. 

It is not improbable, that we are 
often diſappointed of the good ef- 
fects which this medicine might pro- 
duce, from the muſk with which the 
ſhops are. ſupplied bang previouſly 
adulterated. 


MVROBALANI. 

Myrobalans, dried fruits brought 
from the Eaſt Indies; their out- 
ward par. freed from hs {tone. 

Five kinds of myrobalans were 
formerly directed as officinals : all 
of them are ſuppoſed to be the pro- 
duce of the ſame tree, but its bota- 


nical deſcription is not yet aſcer- 


tained, 
All the. myrobalans have a low de- 


gree of purgative virtue. They have 


allo an aſtringent quality, diſcover- 
able by the taſte, from their uſe a- 
mong the Indians for tanning lea- 
ther, and from their ſtriking a black 


Folour with chalybeate ſolutions ; in 


- 
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conſequence of this, they are ſuppo- 
ſed to ſtrengthen the bowels after 
their operation as a cathartic is over. 
Nevertheleſs their purgative virtue is 
ſo inconſiderable, that practitioners 
have for a long time laid them en- 
tirely aſide with that intention ; and 
the college of Edinburgh, as well as 
that of London, has now rejected 
them from the catalogue of officinal 
e 


MYRRHA . Ed. Gum: 
mi refina. 

Myrrh ; gum reſin. 

Myrrh is a concrete gummy reſi- 
nous juice brought from the Eait- 
Indies, in glebes or drops, of vari- 
ous colours and magnitudes. he 
beſt fort is of a brown or reddiſh 
yellow colour, ſomewhat tranſparent; 
of a lightly pungent, bitter taite, 
with an aromatic flavour, though 
not ſufficient to prevent its proving 
nauſeous to the palate; and a firong, 
not difagreeable ſmell. The medical 
effects of this aromatic bitter are to 
warm and ſtrengthen the viſcera: it 
frequently occafions a mild diapho- 
relis, and promotes the fluid ſecre- 
tions in general. 

Hence it proves ſerviceable; in ug | 
guid caſes, diſeaſes. ariſing from a 
ſimple inactivity, thoſe female diſor- 
ders which proceed from a cold, mu- 
cous, ſluggiſh indiſpoſition of the 
humours, ſuppreſſions of the uterine 


"diſcharges, cachectie diſorders, and 


where the lungs and thorax are op- 
preſſed by viſcid phlegm. yrrh is 
likewiſe ſuppoſed in a — man- 
ner to reſiſt putrefaction in all parts 
of the body; and in this light ſtands 


recommended in malignant, putrid, 


and peſtilential fevers, and in the 


ſmall-· pox; in which ladb it is aid to 
accelerate the eruption. 

he preſent practice does not ſeem | 

to expect any peculiar virtue from 

myrrh; and it is now perhaps leſs 

employed than formerly. Some late 

writers 
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writers, however, and particularly 


I DrSimmons, in his Treatiſe on Con- : 


fumptions, have beſtowed very high 
encomiums/upon it, even in caſes of 
tuberculous; phthifis ; and although 


it can by no means be repreſented as 


a remedy much to be depended up- 


on, yet there is reaſon to believe 
that it has been ſerviceable in ſome 
caſes. 

Rectiſied ſpirit extracts the ſine 
aromatic flavour and bitterneſs of 
this drug, and does not elevate any 
thing of either in evaporation: the 
gummy ſubſtance left by this men- 
itruum has a diſagreeable taſte, with 
ſcarce any thing of the peculiar fla- 
vour of the myrrh : this“ part diſ- 
folves in water, except ſome impu- 
rities which remain. In diſtillation 
with water, a conſiderable quantity 
of a ponderous eſſential oil ariſes, re- 
ſembling in flavour the original drug. 
Myrrh is the baſis of an officinal 
tincture. It enters the pilulæ ex 
aloe et myrrha, the pilulæ e gum- 
mi, and pilulæ ſtomachicæ, and 
ſome other formulæ. But for ob- 
taining its full effects, it muſt be gi- 
ven in doſes of half a dram or up- 
wards; and it is thought to be ad- 
vantageouſly united with a propor- 
tion of nitre, cream of tartar, or 
fome other refrigerant ſalt. 


MYRTUS PBrun.] Baccæ. 
Myrtut communis Lin. 

Myrtle; the berries. | 

This is an evergreen ſhrub, grow- 
ing in Italy, and cultivated in our 
botanic gardens. 'The leaves and ber- 
nes have been ſometimes made uſe of 


as aſtringents, but not at preſent re- 


garded. 


NAPUS [Braun.] Semen. 
Braſſica napus Lin. 1 
| Sweet navew, or navew gentie ; 
the ſeeds. | 
This is a fort of turnip, ſown in 
Tome of our gardens for culinary uſe: 
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not very agreeable, ſmell. 
machic and carminative; and ſaid to 
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the roots are warmer than the com- 
mon turnip. The feeds have a bit - 
teriſh taſte, accompanied with a 
faint aromative flavour : abundance 
of virtues havebeen aſcribed to them, 
as attenuating, detergent, alexi- 
pharmac, and ethers; at preſent they 

are hardly employed in medicine. 


NARDUS INDICA | Brezz.] 
Radix. 

Andropogon nardus Lin. 
Indian nard, or ſpikenard. 

This root, brought from the 
Eaſt-Indies, is a congeries of ſmall 
fibres iſſuing from one head, and 
matted cloſe together, ſo as to form 
a bunch about the ſize of the finger, 
with ſome ſmall firings at the oppo- 
fite end of the head. The matted 
fibres (which are the parts choſen 
for medicinal purpoſes) are ſuppoſed 
by ſome to be the head or ſpike of 
the plant, by others the root: they 
ſeem rather to be the remains of the 
withered ſtalks, or the ribs of the 
leaves: ſometimes entire leaves and 
pieces of {talks are found among 
them: we likewiſe now and then 
meet with a number of theſe bunches 
iſſuing from one root. 

Spikenard has a warm, pun- 
gent, bitterith taſte; and a ſtrong, 
It is ſto- 


be ale xipharmac, diuretic, and em- 
menagogue; but at preſent it is very 
little employed. 


NAS TURTIUM AQUATI- 
CUM [ Lond. Ed.] Herba. 
Simbrium naſturtium Lin. 
Water - creſſes; the freſh herb. 
This plant grows wild in rivulets, 


and the clearer ſtanding waters; its 


leaves remain green all the year, but 
are in greateſt perfection in the 
ſpring. They have a quick pungent 
ſmell (when rubbed bet wixt the fin- 
gers), and an acrid taſte, ſimilar to 
that of cochlearia, but weaker. As 


to 
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to their virtues, they are among the 


milder aperient antiſcorbutics. Holi 
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man has a high opinion of this 
plant, and recommends it as of fin- 
gular efficacy for accelerating the 
circulation, ſtrengthening the. viſce- 
ra, opening obſtructions of the 
glands, promoting the fluid fecre- 
tions, and purifying the blood and 
humours : for theſe purpoſes, the 
expreſſed juice, which contains the 
peculiar taſte and pungency of the 
herb, may be taken in doſes of an 
ounce or two, and continued for a 
conſiderable time. The juice is an 
ingredient in the ſuccus cochlearia 


compgſitus of the ſhops. 
NEPETA Tf Brun.] Folia. 


Nepeta cataria Lin. 
Catmint; the leaves. 


This plant is commonly cultivated 


in our gardens, and is ſometimes al- 

ſo found growing wild in hedges 

and on dry banks. It is a moderately 

aromatic plant, of a ſtrong ſmell, not 

ill reſembling a mixture of mint and 

pennyroyal; of the virtues of which 
it likewiſe participates. 


NEPHRITICUM LIGNU 

[ Brun.) | 
 Guilandina moringa Lin. 

Nephritic wood. | 

This is an American wood, 
brought to us in large, compact, 
ponderous pieces, without knots, of 
a whitiſh or pale yellow colour on 
the outſide, and dark coloured or 
reddiſh within: the bark is uſually 
rejected. 
water or rectified ſpirit a deep tinc- 
ture; appearing, when placed be- 
tween the eye and the light, of a 
golden colour; in other ſituations, 
blue: pieces of another wood are 
ſometimes mixed with it, which gi 
only a yellow colour to water. Phe 
nephrit ic wood has ſcarce any ſmell, 
and: very little taſte. It ſtands re · 


This wood imparts to 


% 
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commended in difficulty of urine, 
nephritic complaints, and all diſor- 
dors of the kidneys and urinary paſ- 
ſages ; and is ſaid to have this pecu- 
Lar advantage, that it does not, like 
the warmer diuretics, heat or offend 
the parts. Practitioners, however, 


have not found theſe virtues war- 


ranted by experience. 


NICOTIANA [Land.] Folium. 
Nicotiana tabacum Lin. 
Tobacco; the leaves. 

This plant was firſt brought inte 
Europe about the year 1560, from 
the iſland Tobago in America; and 
is now ſometimes cultivated for me- 
dicinal uſe in our gardens ; but in 
general imported from America in 
large quantities. The leaves are a- 
bout two feet long, of a pale green 
colour whilſt freſh, and when care- 
fully dried of a lively yellowiſh caſt. 
They have a ſtrong, diſagreeable 
ſmell, like that of the narcotic plants; 
and a very acrid burning taſte. Ta- 
ken internally, they prove virulently 
cathartic and emetic, occaſioning 
almoſt intolerable cardialgic anxie- 
ties. By boiling in water, their vi- 
rulence is abated, and at length de- 
ſtroyed: an extract made by long 
coction is recommended by Stahl and 
other German phyfictans, as a fafe 
and moſt effectual aperient, expecto- 
rant, detergent, &c. but this medicine, 
which is extremely precarious and 
uncertain in ſtrength, has never come 
into eſteem among us. Of late, 
however, tobacco, under the form 
of a vinous or watery infuſion, and 
taken in ſuch ſmall doſes as to pro- 
duce little effect from its action on 
the ſtomach, has been recommended 
to the attention of practitioners by 
Dr Fowler. He has found it to be 
a very uſeful and powerful diuretic, 
and has publiſhed many caſes of 
dropſy and dyfury, in whieh its 
employment has been attended with 
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the beſt eke. And theſe good unctuous diſagreeable taſte. 


Part II. 
They 


effects have been confirmed by the Wand recommended as aperient, 


bbſfervations of other practitioners. 


Tobacco is ſometimes uſed exter- 
nally in unguents, for deſtroying 
cutaneous inſects, cleanſing old ul- 
cers, '&c. Beaten into a maſh with 
vinegar or brandy, it has ſometimes 
proved ſerviceable for removing hard 
tumours of the hypochondres an ac- 
count is given in ihe Edinburgh Eſ- 
fays of two caſes of this kind cured 
by it. 

Injections by the anus af the 
ſmoke or decoction have been uſed 


with advantage in caſes of obſtinate 


conſlipation threatening ileus, of in- 
carceratèed hernia, of aſcarides, of 
ſpaſmodic aſthma, and of perſons ap- 
parently dead from drowning or 
other ſudden cauſes. It has been 
uſed internally in form of ſyrup, 
conſerve, and infuſion, in caſes of 
worms, epilepſy, amenorrhea, aſth- 
ma, Ke. but it is certainly too ac- 
tive to be thus ventured on. An in- 
Fuſion of its aſnes, recommended in 
dropſy, is not probably different 
from other ſuch vegetable lixivia. 

There is another ſort of tobacco 
found wild on dunghills in ſeveral 
parts of England: Nicotiana ruſtica 
of Lin. It ſeems to agree in qua- 
lity with the hyoſcyamus formerly 
mentioned, though, as Dale informs 
us, often ſubſtituted. i m our markets 
For the true tobacco : from which it 
may be diſtinguiſhed by the leaves 
being much ſmaller, and the flowers 
not.reddiſh as thoſe of the officinal 
ſort, but of a 1 r co- 
Jour. 


NIGELLA Crus Semen. 

Nigella ſativa Lin. 1 
| Fennel-flower ; the ſeeds. 01 

This plant is ſown — in 


ſome of our 'gardens;; the ſeeds moſt 


eſteemed are brought from Italy. 
They have a ſtrong, not unpleaſant 
imell ; 3 and, a ſubacrid, ſomewhat 


diuretic, &c. but have long been 
ſtrangers to practice, and are by 
ſome ſuſpected to have noxious qua- 
lities. ; 


NITRUM [Lond. Ed.] 

Kali nitratum. , 

Nitre. 

Nitre, or ſaltpetre, is a ſalt ex- 
tracted in Perſia and the Eaſt-In- 
dies from certain earths that lie on 


the ſides of hills; and artificially © 
produced, in ſome parts of Europe 
from animal and vegetable matters 


rotted together, with the addition of 
lime and aſhes, and expoſed for a 
length of time to the air; without 
the acceſs of which, nitre 1s never 
generated: the ſalt extracted from 
the earth, &c. by means of water, 
is puriſied by colature and eryſtalli- 


"zation. 


Pure nitre diffolves in about ſix 
times its weight of water, and con- 
cretes again into colourleſs tranſpa- 


rent cryttals; their figure is that of 


an hexagonal priſm, terminated by 
a pyramid of an equal number of 
ſides. It readily melts in the fire; 
and in contact with fuel deflagrates, 
with a bright flame and conſiderable 
noiſe; after the detonation is over, 
a large quantity of alkaline falt is 
found remaining. The tate of nitre 
is ſharp, penetrating, and bitteriſh, 
accompanied with a certain ſenſation 


of coldneſs. 


Nitre is a medicine celebrated in 
many diſorders. Beſides the ape- 
rient quality of neutral ſalts in ge- 
neral, it has a manifeſtly cooling one, 
by which it quenches thirſt, and a- 
bates febrile heats and commotions 
of the blood: it has one great all- 
vantage above the refrigerating me- 
dicines of the acid kind, that it does 
not coagulate the animal juices a 
blood, which is coagulated by all 


the mineral acids, and milk, &c. by 
acids 
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acids of every kind, are by nitre verſal, nk likewiſeẽ in chronic deli- 
rendered more dilute, and preſerved rium; that in diarrhee# happening 


from coagulation : 


ſuppoſed to thicken the thin, ſe- 


rous, acrimonious humours, and oc- 


caſion an uniform mixture of them 


with ſuch as are more thick and viſ- 
cid; by this means preventing the 


ill conſequences which would other- 


wiſe enſue from the former, though 
it has not, as; Junckner ſuppoſes, 


any property of really obtunding 
acrimony. his medicine for the 
moſt part promotes urine; ſometimes. 


gently looſens the belly; hut in cold 
phlegmatic habits, very rarely has 
this effect, though given in large 


doſes: alvine fluxes, proceeding 


from too great acrimony of the: 
bile or inflammation of the inteſtines, 


are,, ſuppreſſed by it: in choleric 
and febrile diſorders, it generally 


excites ſweat; but in malignant ca- 
ſes, where the pulſe i is low, and the 
ſtrength loſt, it retards this ſalutary 


evacuation; and the eruption of the 
exanthemata. 

Dr Stahl has written an expreſs 
treatiſe upon the medical virtues of 


nitre; in which he informs us, from 
his own experience, that this ſalt 


added to gargariſms employed in in- 
flammations of the fauces in acute 
fevers, thickens the ſalival moiſture 
upon the palate and fauces into the 
conſiſtence of a mucus, which keeps 
them moiſt for a conſiderable time; 
whereas, if nitre be not added, a 
ſudden dryneſs of the mouth imme- 
diately enſues: that in nephritic 
complaints, the prudent uſe of nitre 
is of more ſervice than any of the 
numerous medicines uſually recom- 
mended in that diſeaſe : that nitre 
gives great relief, in ſuppreſſion and 
heat of urine, whether ſimple or oc- 
caſioned by a venereal taint ; that 
it is of great ſervice in acute and 
inflammatory pains of the head, eyes, 
ears, teeth, &c. in all eryſipelatous 
ae whether FE or uni- 


; 


it is, however i 


are to be feared from it. 


in petechial fevers, nitre: mixed with 
abſorbents and diaphoretics, bad the 
beſt effects, always putting a. ſtop to 
the flux, or rendering the evacuation 
ſalutary; that in diarrhœa happen- 
ing in Bt ſmall- pox, it had been em- 
ployed with the like ſucceſs, two 
doſes or three at moſt conſiſting of 
two, three, or four grains each, ac- 
cording to the age, &c. of the pa- 
tient, given at the interval of two or 
three hours, putting a ſtop to the 
flux, after the bezoardie powders, 
both with and without opium, had 
been given without ſucceſs. The 
ſame author recommends this ſalt 
likewiſe as a medicine of ſingular 
ſervice in cholera attended with 
great anxieties and heat of the 
blood ; in the flatulent ſpaſmodic 
hLeartburns familiar to hypdchondria- 
cal people; and againlt the loſs of ap- 
petite, nauſea, vomiting, &e. which 
gouty perſons are ſometimes ſeized 
with upon the pains of the feet, &c. 
ſuddenly remitting. Incaſes of this laſt 
kind, the uſe of nitre ſurely requires 
great caution, although - the author 
aſſures us, that no bad conſequences 
Neverthe- 
leſs, he obſerves, that in a phthiſis 
and ulcerous affection, it has been 
found to be of no ſervice; and that 
therefore its uſe may be ſuperſeded 
in theſe complaints. Indeed, in diſ- 
orders of the lungs in general, it is 
commonly reckoned to be rather 
hurtful than beneficial. In modern 
practice, it is given in form of pow- 
der or julep as a refrigerant and 
diuretic; and ſome recommend it 
much in hemoptyſis, though in ſome 
conftitutions it is alleged to have a 
peculiar influence on the lungs, oe- 
caſioning dyſpnœa even when given 
by the anus. It is ſaid to diſpoſe 
to cramps in the ſtomach; and to be 
particularly unfriendly to gouty ſto- 
machs. N 8 
The 
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The ufual doſe of this medicine 
among us is from two or three grains 


to a ſeruple; though it may be gi- 
ven with great ſafety, and generally 


to bette- advantage, in larger quan- 


tities: the only inconvenience is its 


not being apt to ſit eaſy on the ſto- 
Some have affirmed, that 


mach. 
this ſalt loſes half its weight as: a; 


queeus moiſture by fufion, and con- 
ſequently that one part of melted 


nitre is equivalent to two of the 
cryſtals ; but it did not appear, up- 
on ſeveral careful trials, to loſe ſo 
much as one twentieth of its weight. 
The only officinal preparation of 
nitre is the troches. It is employ- 
ed likewiſe in operations on metal- 
lic bodies, for promoting their cal - 
dination, as in "ah! calx antimonit 
nitrata. 0 


NUMMULARIA Bran] # Fo- 
lig. 

2 Yacht aun aric Lin, 

Moneywort, or herb two-pence ; 
the leaves. 

This grows ſpontaneouſly i in moiſt 
watery places, and creeps on the 
ground with two little ronndiſh 
leaves at each joint. Their taſte is 
ſubaſtringent, and very lightly acid: 
hence they ſtand recommended by 
Boerhaave in the hot ſcurvy, and in 
uterine and other hemorrhagies. But 
their effects are ſo inconſiderable, 


that common practice takes no no- 


tice of them. | 

Nx MOSCHATA L Lond. 
Ed.] Oleum effentiale, oleum expreſ< 
fum, oleum macis, vulgo dictum. 

Myriftica moſchata. — Holm. 
L Lend. 

Myriſtica anal Liv. Sup. 
[Ed.] 

Nutmeg. 

Nutmegs are the kernel of a roun- 
diſh nut which grows in the Eaſt- 
Indies. The outſide covering of 
, ths fruit as ſoft and fleſhy like that 
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of a walnut, and eee o- 


when the nut grows ri pe: 
F under this lies the * 


ſee the article Mais) which forms 
a kind of reticular covering; thro” 
the fiſſures whereof appears a hard 


woody ſhell that includes the nut- 
meg. Theſe kernels have long been 


made uſe of both for medicinal and 
culinary purpoſes, and deſervedly 


looked upon as a warm agreeable a- 


romatic. They are ſuppoſed like- 
wiſe to have an aftringent virtue; 
and are employed with that inten- 
tion in diarrhœas and dy ſenteries. 
Their aſtringency is ſaid to be in- 
creaſed by torrefaction, but this 
does not appear to the taſte: this 
treatment certainly deprives the ſpice 
of ſome of its finer oil, and therefore 
renders it leſs efficacious for any good 


purpoſe; and, if we may reaſon 


from analogy, probably abates of its 
aſtringency. Nutmegs dittilled with 
water, afford a large quantity of ef- 
ſential oil, reſembling in flavour the 
ſpice itſelf ; after the diſtillation, an 
inſipid ſebaceous matter is found 
ſwimming on the water; the decog- 
tion, inſpiſſated, gives an extract of 
an unctuous, very lightly bitteriſh 
taſte, and with little or no aſtrin- 
gency. Rectiſied ſpirit extracts the 
whole virtue of nutmegs by infuſion, 
and elevates very little of it in diſtil- 
lation: hence the ſpirituous extract 
poſſeſſes the flavour of the ſpice in 
an eminent degree. | 

Nutmegs yield to the preſs. when 
heated, a confiderable quantity of 
limpid yellow oil, which on cooling 
concretes into a ſebaceous conſiſt- 
ence. In the ſhops we meet with 
three ſorts of unQuous ſubſtances, 
called oil of mace, though really ex- 
preſſed from the nutmeg. The belt 
is brought from the Eaſt-Indics, in 
ſtone jars; this is of a thick con- 
fiſtence, of the colour of mace, and 
an agreeable fragrant ſmell : the ſe⸗ 
cond ſort, which is paler ng 

an 
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and much inferior in quality, comes 
from Holland in ſolid maſſes, gene- 


rally flat and of a ſquare figure: the 


third, which is the worſt of all, and 


uſually called common oil of mace, 
is an artificial compoſition of ſevum, 
palm oil, and the like, flavoured with 
a little genuine oil of nutmeg. 
Theſe oils yield all that part in which 
their aromatic flavour reſides, on di- 
Rillatzon to water, and to pure ſpi- 
rit by infuſion: the diflilled liquor 
and ſpirituous tincture nearly re- 
ſemble in quality thoſe prepared im- 
mediately from the nutmeg. The 
officinal preparations of nutmegs 
are, a ſpirit and eſſential oil, and the 
nutmegs in ſubſtance roaſted. Both 
the nutmeg itſelf and its eſſential oil 
enter ſeveral compoſitions, as the 
confectio aromatica, ſpiritus amo- 
ni compolitus, &e. 


NUX PISTACHIA [ Gen. ] 
- Piſtachia vera Lin. | 

Piſtachio nut. | 
This is a moderately large nut, 
containing a kernel of a pale green- 
11h colour, covered with a reddiſh 
ſkin. The tree which produces it 
grows ſpontaneouſly in Perha, Ara- 
bia, and ſeveral iſlands of the Archi- 
pelago: it bears likewiſe the colds of 
our own climate, fo as to have pro- 
duced fruit not inferior to that which 
we receive from abroad. Piſtachio 
nuts have a pleaſant, ſweet, unctuous 
taſte, reſembling that of almonds, 
They are ranked amongſt the ana- 
leptics; and are by ſome much e- 
ſteemed in certain weaknelles, and in 
emaciated habits. - | 


NUX VOMICA Conte. 

Strychnos nux vomica Lin. 

Nux vomica. | 

This is the produce of a tree 
growing in the Eaſt-Indies, where 
it is ſaid to be uſed as a ſpecific a- 
gainſt the bite of a ſpecies of water- 
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ſnake. It is conſideratily bitter and 


deleterious ; but has been uſed in 


doſes from tive to ten grains twice a- 


day or fo, in intermittents, particu- 
larly obſtinate quartans, and ĩn con · 
tagious dyſentery. The 

Ięnatii is a tree of the ſame kind, 
producing gourd like fruit, the ſeeds 
of which are imp called St 
Ignatius's beans. eſe, and alſo 
the woods or roots, of ſome ſuch 
trees, called lignum colubrinum or 
ſnakewood, are very narcotic 1 
like the nux vomica. | 


NVM EEA ALBA Cum 
Radix flores. 

Nympbæa alba L. | 

White wenig the root } and 
flowers. 

This grows in rivers and jacge 


lakes, flowering | uſually in Hon 


The roots and flowers have a 
bitteriſh, glutinous taſte ; (the flow- 
ers are the leaſt rough); and when 
freſh, they have a diſagteeable ſmell, 
which is in great meaſare loſt by 
drying: they are recommended in 
alvine fluxes, gleets, and the like. 
The roots are ſuppuſed by ſome to 
be in a high degree narcotic, but on 
no very good foundation. Linde- 
ſtolpe informs us, that in ſome parts 
of Sweden they were in times of 
ſcarcity uſed as food, and did not 
prove unwholeſome. 


OCHRA { Brun.) 

Yellow ochre: a ſoft friable ore 
of iron, of a yellow colour, dug in 
feveral parts of England. It poſſeſ- 
ſes the virtues of the calces of iron 
and hematites; but in ſo low a de- 
gree, that the ſhops have deſervedly 


rejected it; its principal mach ts as @ 


pigment. 
 OCULI 3 See 
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4. ENTER: Radix, folia: 
© Oenanthe crocat Lin. x: 
Hemlock dropwort. 
This is one of three SE of the 


| mc cenanthe, belonging to the 
 umbelliferous claſs, and natives of 
| Great Britain. 


It grows in moiſt 
places, with pinnated leaves. ribbed 
ſtalks, and white thick ſhort bunchy 
roots. It is known as a virulent 
poiſon; but the juice of the root, 
or the infuſion of the leaf, has been 
recommended in chronic eruptions. 
A caſe was ſome time ago pub- 


liſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſac- 


tions by Dr Pultney; in which, 
when taken by miltake in an affec- 
tion of that kind, it had nearly: pro- 

ved fatal; but was in the end the 
means of accompliſhing a complete 
recoyery,: It has ſince that been a 
good deal employed at Edinburgh, 


and in ſome caſes with apparent ad- 


very agreeable ſmell. 


vantage. The late Dr Hope thought, 
that in many caſes he found an infu- 


ſion of leaves highly uſeful in pro- 


moting the menſtrual diſcharge. It 
does not ſeem to have yet found its 
way into any of our modern pharma- 
copœias; but it may, we think, be 


juſtly conſidered as meriting farther 


attention. It proves diuretic, and 
is apt to occaſion 1 and hck- 
neſs. - a | 


OLIBANUM. LLend. . 40 
Gummi reſina. 

Juniperus Lycia Lin. 

- Olibanum. | 

This gummi reſinous ſubſtance is 
brought from Turkey and the Eaſt- 


Indies, uſually in drops or tears, like 


thoſe of maſtich, but larger, of a 


pale ſyellowiſh, and ſometimes red- 


diſh colour; a moderately warm 
pungent taſte, and a ſtrong, not 
This drug has 


received many different appellations, 


according to its different appearan- 


ces: the ſingle tears are called ſimply 
olibanum, or thus : when two are 
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joined together, they have been call 2 


ed thus maſculum, and when two 
were very large, thus femininum : 
ſometimes four or five, about: the 
bigneſs of filberds, are found adhe- 
ring to a piece of the bark of the 
tree from which they exuded; theſe 


have been named c; the 


finer powder, which rubs off from 
the tears in the carriage, mica thuris ; 
and the coarſer powder, Manna thu- 
ris. This drug is not however, in 
any of its ſtates. what is now called 
thus or frantincenſe in the ſhops. 

Olibanum conſiſts of about equal 
parts of gummy and reſinous mat- 
ters; the firſt ſoluble in water, the 
other in rectified ſpirit. With re- 
gard to its virtues, abundance have 
been attributed to it, particularly in 
diſorders of the head and breaſt, in 
hæmoptoes, and in alvine and ute- 
rine fluxes : but its real effects in 
theſe caſes are far from anſwering the 
promiſes of the recommenders. Ri- 
verius ãs ſaid to have had large expe - 
rience of the good effects of this 
drug in pleuriſies, eſpecially epide- 
mic ones: he directs a ſcooped apple 
to be ſilled with a dram of olibanum, 
then covered and roaſted under the 
aſhes; this is to be taken for a doſe, 


three ounces of carduus water drank 


after it, and the patient covered up 
warm in bed: in a ſhort time, he 
ſays, either a plentiful ſweat, or a 
gentle diarrhœa, enſues, which car- 
ries off the diſeaſe. Geoffroy in- 
forms us, that he has frequently 
made uſe of this medicine, after ve- 
neſection, with good ſucceſs; but 
acknowledges that it has nie 
failed. | 


. OLIVA e Ed.] 1 ex- 
preſſum. 

. Olea Europea Lin. 

Olive; the ee oil of the 
fruit, | 
This tree grows in the fouthira 
parts of France, in Spain, Italy and 

other 
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other warm countries: with us it 
is uſually preſerved in the green- 
houſes of the curious, though i it will 
bear our ordinary winters in the o- 
pen air, and produce very good 
fruit. Olives have an acrid, bitter, 
extremely diſagreeable taſte: pick- 
led, as we reccive them from a- 
broad, they prove leſs diſagreeable; 
the Lucca olives, which are ſmaller 
than the others, have the weakeſt 
taſte ; the Spaniſh, or larger, the 
ſtrongeſt; the Provence, which are 
of a middling fize, are generally the 
moſt ell eemed. 

The oil obtained from this fruit 
has no particular taſte or ſmell, and 
does not greatly differ in quality 
from oil of almonds. Authors make 
ment ion of two ſorts of this oil, one 
expreſſed from the olives when fully 
ripe, which is our common olive 
oil: the other, before it has grown 
ripe ; this is called em immatu- 
rum, and omphacinum. Nothing is 
met with in the ſhops under this 
name; and Lemery affirms, that 
there is no ſuch oil; unripe olives, 
yielding only a viſeid juice to the 
preſs. From the ripe fruit, two or 
three ſorts are obtained, differing 
in degree of purity: the pureſt runs 
by light preſſure: the remaining 
magma, heated and preſſed more 
ſtrongly, yields an ivferior ſort, 
with ſome dregs at the bottom, 
called amurca. All thete oils con- 
tain a conſiderable portion of a- 

queous moiſture, and a mucileg1- 
nous ſubſtance; which ſubject them 
to run into a putrid ſtate: to pre- 
vent this, the preparers add ſome 
ſea-{alt, which, imbibing the aque- 
ous and mucilaginous parts, hnks 
with them to the bottom; by this 
means the oil becomes more homo- 
geneous, and conſequently leſs ſu- 
ſceptible of alteration. In its paſ- 
ſage to us, ſome of the ſalt, thrown 
up from the bottom by the ſhaking 
.of. the veſſel, is ſometimes mixed 
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in our colder climate, becomes top 
thick to ſuffer it freely to ſubſide; and 
hence this oil is ſometimes found to 
have a manifeſtly ſaline taſte. Oil 
olive is uſed in the ſimple oleum ſul 
phuratum, and ſeveral ointments. 
It is oftener employed with this laſt 
intention than the other expreſſed 
oils, but more rarely, for internal 
medicinal purpoſes, although not 
unfrequently it is employed againft 
coughs and hoarſeneſs, when united 
with water by the intervention of 
alkali. 


ONONIS [ Suec. ] Radix, 

Ononis ſpinoſa Lin. 

Reſt-harrow, cammock, or petty- 
whin ; ; the root. 

This plant grows wild in waſte- 
grounds, and dry fields. The root 
has a diſagreeable ſmell, and a nau- 
ſeous ſweetiſi taſte: it Rands recom» 
mended as an aperient and diuretic; 
but has never been much regarded 
among us. 


OPIUM CLLend. Ed.] 4 
inſpiſatus. 

Paper ſomniferum Lin. 

Opium. 

This juice has not yet been col- 
lected in quantity in Europe. E- 
gypt, Perfia, and ſome other pro- 
vinces of Afia, have hitherto ſuppli- 
ed us with this commodity: in thoſe 
countries, large quantities of pop- 
pies are cultivated for this purpoſe. 
The opium prepared about Thebes 
in Egypt, hence named Thebaic 
opium, bas been uſually eſteemed 
the beſt; but this is not now diſt in- 
guiſhed from that colleQed in other 
places. This juice is brought to us 
in cakes or loaves, covered with 
leaves, and other vegetable matters, 
to prevent their flicking together: 
it is of a ſolid conſiſtence, yet ſome- 
what ſoft and tenacious, of a 
dark reddiſh brown colour in the 


Q, ma ſs, 
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and it appears to have ſome aſtrin- 


maſs, and when reduced into pow- 
der, yellow; of a faint diſagree- 


able ſmeil and a bitteriſh taſte, ac- 


companied with a pungent heat and 
acrimony: 

In the province of Bahar in the 
Eaſt- Indies, it is faid, the poppy 
ſeeds are ſown in October or No- 


vember at about eight inches di- 


ſtance; and are well watered till 


the plants are about half a foot 


high, when a compoſt of nitrous 
earth, dung, and aſhes, is ſpread 
over the areas; and a little before 
the flowers appear, they are again 
' watered profuſely till the capſules 
are half grown: and then the o- 
pium is collected; for when fully 
_ Tipe, they yield little juice. Two 
longitudinal inciſions, from below 
upwards, without penetrating the 
cavity, are made at ſunſet for three 
or four ſucceſſive evenings; and 
then they are allowed to ripen their 
| ſeeds. 
| ſcraped off with an iron ſcoop, and 
worked in an earthen pot in the 


ſun's heat till it be of a conſiſtence 


to be formed into thick cakes of a- 
bout four pounds weight, which are 
covered over with the leaves of pop- 
py or tobacco, and dried. It is 
ſaid to be adulterated with various 
unknown ſubſtances, with the ex- 
tract of the poppy plant procured 
by boiling, and even with cow- 
dung. It is purified by reducing 
It to a pulp with hot water, and 
ſtrongly preſſing it while hot thro? 


a linen cloth from its impurities. 


It is then evaporated by a water- 
bath or other gentle heat to its 
original conſiſtence. This extract 
is found to contain a reſin, a kind 
of eſſential oil, a principle of o- 
dour, an eſſential ſalt, and a ſoapy 
extract. -- | 

Opium hasareddiſh brown colour; 
a ftrong peculiar ſmell; a taſte at 
firſt nauſeous and bitter, but ſoon be- 
coming acrid, with a ſlight warmth ; 


In the morning the juice 1s 
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gency, as a watery tincture of it 
forms an ink with a chalybeate ſo- 


lution. 


The external and internal effects 
of opium appear to be various in dif- 
ferent conſtitutions, and in the ſame 
at different times. By ſome, when 
applied to the tongue, the noſe, 
the eye, or any part deprived of 
ſkin, it has been ſaid to ftimulate 
and to induce 1n the eye in particu- 
lar a ſlight degree of redneſs. But 
if this effect do take place, it is 
at the utmoſt extremely inconſi - 
derable, praticularly when compa- 
red with the effect of volatile alkali, 
ardent ſpirit, or a variety of other 
articles applied to the ſame organ. 
And there can be no doubt, that in 
a very ſhort time the ſenſibility of 
the part to which it is applied, even 
when there has not taken place the 
ſlighteſt mark of preceding ſtimulus 
or inflammation, is very con ſider- 
ably diminiſſied. Some allege, that 
when applied to the ſkin, it allays 
pain and ſpaſm, procures fleep, and 
produces all the other ſalutary or 
dangerous effects which reſult from 
its internal uſe ; while others allege, 
that thus applied it has little or no 
effect whatever. 

This variety probably ariſes from 
differences in the condition of the 


ſubcutaneous. nerves, and of the 


ſenſibility of the ſurface as being 
more or leſs defended. But there 
13 no doubt, that when mixed with 
cauſtic, it diminiſhes the pain, which 


would otherwiſe enſue, probably 


by deadening the ſenſibility of the 
part. f 
It ſometimes allays the pain from 
a carious tooth; and a watery ſo- 
lution of it has been uſcd in various 
ulcers, certain ophthalmias, and vi- 
rulent gonorrhœa, when pain and 
inflammation have before that given 
very great diſtreſs. | 
Opium, when taken into the ſto- 
8 mach 
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mach to ſuch an extent' as to have 
any ſenſible effect, gives riſe to a 
pleaſant ſerenity of mind, in gene- 
ral proceeding to a certain degree 
of languor and drowſineſs. The 
action of the ſanguiferous ſyſtem is 
diminiſhed, the pulſe becoming for 
the molt part ſofter, fuller, and ſlow- 
er than it was before. There often 
takesplaceſwellingof the ſubcutane- 
ous veins, and ſweating ; both proba- 
bly the conſequences of a diminution 
of reſiſtance at the ſurface, from a 


diminution of muſcular action; and 


accordingly opium diminiſhes thoſe 
diſcharges which depend on muſcu- 
lar action, as is particularly exem- 
plified in its effect of binding the 
belly. Opium taken into the ſto- 
mach in a larger doſe, gives riſe to 
confuſion of head and vertigo. The 
power of all ſtimulating cauſes, as 
making impreſſions on the body is 
diminiſhed; and even at times, and 
in ſituations when a perſon would 
naturally be awake, ſleep is irreſiſt- 
ibly induced. In ſtill larger doſes, 
it acts in the ſame manner as the 
narcotic poiſon, giving riſe not only 
te vertigo, headach, tremors, and 
delirium, but to convulſions alſo; 
and theſe terminating in a ſtate of 
ſtupor, from which the perſon can- 
not be rouſed. This ftupor is ac- 
companied with ſlowneſs of the 
pulſe, and with ſtertor in breath- 
ing, and the ſcene is terminated in 
death, attended with the ſame ap- 


pearances as take place in apo- 


plexy. | 

From theſe effects of opium in a 
ſtate of health, it is not wonderful 
that recourſe ſhould have been had 
to it in diſeaſe, as mitigating pain, 
inducing ſleep, allaying inordinate 
action, and diminiſhing morbid ſen- 
ſibility. That theſe effects do re- 
ſult from it, is confirmed by the 
daily experience of every obſerver : 
And as anſwering one or other of 
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theſe intentions, moſt, if not all, of 


the good conſequences derived from 
it in actual practice are to be ex- 
plained. If, therefore, by a ſeda- 
tive medicine, we mean an article 
capable of allaying, aſſuaging, mi- 
tigating, and compoſing, no ſub- 
ſtance can have a better title to 
the appellation of ſedative than o- 


pfum. 


As anſwering the purpoſes of mi- 
tigating pain, inducing ſleep, allay- 
ing inordinate action, and diminiſh- 
ing ſenſibility, it naturally follows, 
that opium may be employed with 
advantage in a great variety of dif- 
ferent diſeaſes. Indeed there is 


hardly any affeQtion, in which it 


may not, from circumſtances, be 
proper ; and 1a all deſperate caſes, 
it is the moſt powerful means of al- 
leviating the miſeries of patients. 
Some practitioners are averſe to 
its uſe where there takes place an 
active inflammation 3; but others 
have recourſe to it in ſuch caſes; 
even at an early period, eſpecially 


after blood - letting; and where ſuch 


affections are attended not only with 
pain and ſpaſm, but with watchful- 
neſs and cough, it is often productive 
of the greateſt benefit. 
combined with calomel has of late 
been extenſively employed in every 
form of active inflammation, and 
with the greateſt ſucceſs. It is 
found alſo to be of very great ſer- 
vice in allaying the pain and pre- 
venting the ſymptomatic fever li- 
able to be induced by wounds, 


fractures, burns, or ſimilar acei- 


dents. | | 
In intermittents, it is ſaid to have 


been uſed with good effect before 


the fit, in the cold ſtage, in the hot 
ſtage, and during the interval. Gi- 
ven even in the hot ſtage, it has been 
obſerved to allay the heat, thirſty 
head-ach, and delirium, to induce 
ſweat and fleep, to cure the diſ- 
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eaſe with the leſs bark, and without 
leaving abdominal obſtructions or 
dropſy. . > 

It is often of very great ſervice 
in fevers of the typhoid type, when 
patients are diſtreſſed with watch- 
fulneſs or diarrhoea. But where 
theſe or ſimilar circumſtances do not 
indicate its uſe, it is often diſtreſs- 


ing to patients by augmenting thirſt 


and conſtipation. 

In ſmall-pox, when the convul- 
ons before eruption are frequent 
and conſiderable, opium is liberally 
uſed. It is likewiſe given from the 
fifth day onwards; and is found to 
allay the pain of ſuppuration, to 


promote the ptyaliſm, and to be o- 


therwiſe uſeful. 
In dyſentery, after the uſe of 
gentle laxatives, or along with 
them, opium, independently of any 
effect it may have on the fever, is 
of conſequence in allaying the tor- 
mina and teneſmus, and in obvia- 
ting that laxity of bowels which is 
fo frequently a relict of that diſ- 
In diarrhea, the diſeaſe itſelf ge- 
nerally carries off any acrimony 
that may be a cauſe, and then o- 
pium is uſed with great effect. E- 


ven in the worſt ſymptomat ic cafes, 


it ſeldom fails to alleviate. 

In cholera and pyrofis, it is al- 
moſt the only thing truſted to. 

In choliè, it is employed with 
laxatives; and no doubt often pre- 
_vents ileus and inflammation, by 
relieving the ſpaſm. Even in ileus 
and in incarcerated hernia, it is often 
found to allay the vomiting, the 
ſpaſms, the pain, and ſometimes to 
diminiſh the inflammation, and pre- 
vent the gangrene of the ſtrangula- 
ted gut. 
It is given to allay the pain and 
favour the deſcent of calculi, and to 
relieve in jaundice and dyſuria pro- 
ceeding from ſpaſm. _ | 
It is of acknowledged uſe in the 

different ſpecies of tetanus ; affords 
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relief to the various ſpaſmodic 
ſymptoms of dyſpepfia, hyſteria, 
hypochondriaſis, aſthma, rabies, ca- 
nina, &c. and has been found uſe- 
ful in ſome kinds of epilepſy. 

Of late, in doſes gradually in- 
creaſed to five grains, three, four, 
or even fix times a-day, it has been 
uſed in ſyphilis; and ſome inſtan- 
ces are recorded, in which it would 
ſeem that by this remedy alone a 
complete cure had been obtained. In 
other inſtances, however, after the 
faireſt trial for a conſiderable length _ 
of time, it has been found ineffec- 
tual ; and upon the whole, it ſeems 
rather to be uſeful in combating 
ſymptoms, and in counteracting 
the effects reſulting from the im- 


proper uſe of mercury, than in o- 


vercoming the venereal virus. 

It is found ufeful in certain caſes 
of threatened abortion and linger- 
ing delivery, in convulſions during 
parturition, in the after-pains and 
exceſſive flooding. 

The only form perhaps neceſſary 
for opium is that of pill; and as it 
is ſo ſoluble in every menſtruum, 
there ſeems the leſs occafion for the 
addition of either gum or ſoap. 


This form is more apt to fit on 


the ftomach than any liquid form, 
but requires rather more time to 
produce its effects. The admini- 
{tration of opium to the unac- 
cuſtomed, is fometimes very diffi- 
cuit. The requiſite quantity of 
opium is wonderfully different in 
different perſons, and in different 
ſtates of the ſame perſon. A quar- 


ter of a grain will in one adult pro- 


duce effects which ten times the 


quantity will nat do in another; 


and a doſe that might prove fatal 
in cholera or cholic, would not be 
perceptible in many caſes of teta- 
nus or mania. The loweſt fatal 
doſe to the unaceuſtomed, as men- 
tioned by authors, ſeems to be four 
grains; but a dangerous doſe is ſo 
apt to puke, that it has ſeldom time 

do 
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to occaſion death, 
tao {mall a doſe, it is apt to pro- 
duce diſturbed fleep, and other diſ- 
agreeable conſequences ; ; and an 
ſome caſes it ſeems impoſſible to be 
made agree in any doſe or form. 
Often, on the other hand, from a 
{mall doſe, ſound ſleep, and allevia- 
tion of pain will be produced, while 
a larger one pives riſe to vertigo 
and delirium. Some prefer the re- 
petition of ſmall dufes, others the 
giving of a full doſe at once. In 
ſome it ſ-ems not to have its proper 
eſfect till after a conſiderable time. 
The operation of a moderate doſe 
is ſuppoſed to laſt in general a- 
bout eight hours from the time of 
taking it. 

Pure opium is partially ſoluble in 
water and in rectiſicd ſpirit and to- 
tally in proof ſpirit, wine, or vine- 
gar. Water rubbed with opiu. in, 
and decanted repeatedly till it come 
off colourleſs, yields, on gentle eva- 
poration, an extract which ſome uſe 
and recommend as one of the belt 
preparations of this ſubſtance, and 
which requires tobe given in double 

the doſe of common opium. 

It is ſaid, that alkalies dimi- 
niſh its ſoporiſie effects; that the 
fixed render it diuretic, the vola- 
tile determine it to the fin ; and 
that acids deſtroy its activity almoſt 
entirely. But when conjoined with 
acids, , particularly the diluted vi- 
triplic acid, it often fits eaſily on 
the ſtomach, when it would not o- 
therwiſe be retained, and after- 
wards produces all its ſedative ef- 
fects. 

The chief officinal preparations 
of opium are, the opium purifica- 


tum, pilulæ ex opio, pulvis opiatus 


tinctura opii, and tinctura opii 
camphorata. Beſides this it enters a 
great variety of different compoſi- 
tions, as the pulvis ſudorificus, bal- 
ſamum anodynum, eleQuarium ja - 
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ponicum, pulvis e ereta compot 
tus, &c. 


The occaſional bad effects of o- 
pium may reſult from the ſame 


power by which, in other ſtates of 


the ſyſtem, it proves beneficial. 
The methods, therefore, propo- 
ſed of correcting theſe by roaſt 
ing, fermentation, long · continu- 
ed digeſtion, repeated ſolutiong 
ard diſtillations, have not ſuc- 
ceeded. 


OPOPANAX [ Lond.] Gummi 
daa. 

Paſtinacio opopanax Lin. 
Opopanax. 

This is a conerete gummy reli» 
nous juice, obtained from the roots 
af au umbelliferous plant, which 
grows {pontancouſly in the warmer 
countrigs, and bears the colds of 
this. The juice 1s brought from 
Turkey and the Eaſt Indies, ſome - 
times in round drops or tears, but 
more commonly in irregular lumps, 


re 


of a reddiſh yeliow colour on the 
outhide, with ſpecks of white, in- 


wardly of a paler colour, and fre- 


' quently variegated with large white 


pieces. It has a peculiar ſtrong 
imeil, and a bitter, acrid, ſomewhat 
nauſcous taſte. Its virtues are thoſe 
of an attenuating and aperient me- 
dicine. 


diſorders, obſtructions of the abdo- 
minal viſcera, and ſuppreſſions of 
the menſtrual evacuations from a 


Boerhaave frequently em- | 
ployed it, along with ammoniacum 
and galbanum, in hypochondriacal 


ſluggiſineſs of mucous humours, | 


and a want of due elaſticity of the 
ſolids : with theſe intentions it is 
an uſeful ingredignt in the pilulæ 


gummoſæ and compound powder of 


myrrh of the London pharmaca- 
pœia, but is ng employed i in any 
campoſition of t Edinburgh. It 


may be given by itſelf in the doſe 
of 8 ſcruple, or half a dram: a 
2 


whole 
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whole dram proves, in many con- 
flitutions, gently purgative. 


ORC HIS, vide Sa ry RIO. 
ORIGANUM C Lond. ] Herba. 


Origanum vulgare Lin. 
Wild marjorum; ; the herb. 
This is met with upon dry chal- 
ky hills, and in gravelly ſoils, in 
feveral parts of England. It has an 
agreeable ſmell, and a pungent 


taſte, warmer than that of the gar- 


den marjoram, and much reſem- 
bling thyme, which it ſeems to a- 

ee with in virtue. An eſſential 
oil diſtilled from it is kept in the 
ſhops. 

There is ber ſort of ariga- 
num called Creticum, whoſe flowers, 
or rather flowery tops, are ſome- 
times brought to us from Candy: 
theſe have an agreeable aromatic 
flavour, ſomewhat ſtronger than the 
common ſort. 


| ORYZA F Brun.) Semen. 
| Oryza fativa Lin. © 

| Rice; the grain. 

Rice is the produR of many dif- 
ferent countries, particularly of the 
Eaſt- Indies: but as uſed in Bri- 
tain, it is brought chiefly from Ca- 
rolina, where the plant is cultivated 
in large quantities. It is ſufficient- 
ly nutritious, and affords an uſeful 
food in diarrhceas, dyſenteries, and 
other diſorders from a thin acrimo- 
nious ſtate of the juices. - 


' OVUM [Lond.] 

Ovum gallinaceum Lin. 

The pullets egg. 

Both the yolk and the white of 
eggs are uſed to give a proper form 
to different medicines, and are for 
that purpoſe employed in ſome of 
the officinal preparations, as in the 
coagulum aluminis. But they do 
not ſeem to poſſeſs any medical vir- 

tues unleſs as an article of diet; and 
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uſed with that intention, they are 
highly nutritious. Egg- ſhells when 
burnt become a quicklime, and as 
ſuch they have ſometimes been u- 
ſed in medicine; but they differ in 


no reſpec from the other calcareous 


earths. 
 OXALIS, vide ACETOSA. 
OXYACANTHA GALENT. 


Vide BERBERIS. 


OXYLAPATHUM. Vide La- 


PATHUM. 


PEONIA [ Suec.] Radix, ſe- 
men. 

Pæonia officinalis Lin. 

Male and female peony; the 
root and feed. 

Theſe plants are cultivated in 
our gardens on account of the 
beauty of their flowers; the fe- 
male, which 1s the largeſt and moſt 
elegant, and for this reaſon the 
moſt common, is the only one with 
which the ſhops are ſupplied. In 
quality they are ſcarce ſenſibly 
different; and hence they may 
be taken promiſcuouſly. The 
roots and feeds of peony have, 
when recent, an unpleaſant ſcent, 
appreaching to that of the nar- 
cotic plants, and a ſomewhat 
glutinous ſubacrid taſte, with a 
light degree of bitterneſs and a- 
ſtringency : the leaves alſo diſcover 
an aitringent quality, both to the 
taſte, and by changing chalybeate 
the 
flowers have little taſte, and a very 
faint, not agreeable ſmell. | The 
parts which have chiefly been uſed 
for medicinal purpoſes, are the roots 
and ſeeds. Theſe are looked upon 
as emollient, corroborant, and light- 
ly anodyne: and ſuppoſed to be of 
ſervice in ſome kinds of obſtruc- 
tions, eroſions of the viſcera, heat 
of urine, pains in the kidneys, dle 
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the like. The virtue they are chieſ- 
ly celebrated for, is that of curing 
ſpaſmodic and epileptic complaints; 
which many have been abſurd e- 
nough to believe that the root of 


this plant would do by being only 


worn about the neck. : 


PALMA [ZE4d.] Fructus oleum 


expreſſum. 
Palma fructu pruniformi. 
Palm tree; the expreſſed oil of 


the fruit. 


This oil is obtained from the 
kernels of the fruit of a ſpecics of 
palm-tree, which is a native of the 
coaſt of Guinea and Cape Verd 
iſlands : from .theſe places it has 
been tranſplaated into Jamaica and 
Barbadoes. The oil, as brought 
to us, is about the conſiſtence of an 
ointment, and of an orange colour; 
it has a ſtrong, not diſagreeable 
ſmell, but very little taſte : by long 
keeping it loſes its high colour, and 
becomes white, when it ought to be 
rejected as no longer fit for uſe. 
The inhabitants of the Guinea 
coaſt are ſaid to make this oil part 
of their food, and to employ it for 
the ſame purpoſes as we do butter. 
With us it is rarely given inwardly, 
and uſed only in ſome external ap- 
plications, for pains and weakneſs 
of the nerves, cramps, ſprains, and 
the like. The common people 
ply it for the cure of chilblains, 
and, when early made uſe of, not 
without ſucceſs. 


PAPAPER ALBUM [Lond.] 
Caput. 

Papaver ſumniſeram Lin. 

The white poppy ; the head. 

The heads and ftalks of theſe 
plants contain a milky juice; which 
may be collected in conſiderable 
quantity, by lightly wounding them 
when almoſt ripe: this juice, expo- 
ſed for a few days to the air, thick- 
ens into a ſtiff tenacious maſs, a- 
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greeing in quality with the opium 
brought from abroad. The juices - 


of different poppies appear to be ſi- 


milar to each other; the only dif- 
ference is in the quantity afforded, 
which is generally in proportion to 
the ſize of the plants: the larger, 
or white poppy, 1s the ſort cultiva- 
ted by the preparers of opium in the 
eaſtern countries, and for medicinal 
uſes in this, FCA 

Poppy heads, boiled in water, 


impart to the menſtruum their nar - 


cotie juice, together with the other 
juices which they have in common 
with vegetable matters in general. 


The liquor ſtrongly preſſed out, ſuf- 


fered to ſettle, clarified with whites 
of eggs, and evaporated to a due 
conſiſtence, yields about one fifth, 
or one-ſixth the weight of the 
heads, of extract. This poſſeſſes 
the virtues of opium; but requires 
to be given in double its doſe to an- 
{wer the ſame intention, which it is 
ſaid to perform without occaſioning 
a nauſea and giddineſs, the uſual 
conſequences of the other. A ſtrong 


_ decoction of the heads, mixed with 


as much ſugar as is ſufficient to re- 
duce it into the conſiſtence of a ſy- 
rup, becomes fit for keeping in a 
liquid form; and is the only offici- 
nal preparation of the poppy. ' Both 
theſe preparations are very uſeful. 


ones, though liable to variation in 


point of ftrength: nor dbes this 
inconvenience ſeem avoidable by any 
care in the preſcriber or the opera- 
tor ; lince the poppy-heads them- 
ſelves, according to the degree of 
maturity, and the foil and ſeaſon 
of which they are the produce, con- 
tain different proportions of the nar- 
cotic matter to the other juices of 
the plant. 8 

The ſeeds of the poppy are by 


many reckoned ſoporific: Juncker 


ſays, they have the ſame quality 
with thoſe of hyoſcyamus, and Her- 
man looks upon them as a good 
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ſubſtitute to opium; miſled proba · 
bly by an obſervation which holds 
in many plants, that the ſeeds are 
more efficacious than the veſſels in 


which they are contained. 


- The ſeeds of the poppy have no- 
thing of the narcotic juice which 1s 
lodged in their covering and in 


the ſtalks; an oil expreſſed from 


them bas been uſed for the ſame 
purpoſes as oil olive; and the ſeeds 
themſelves have been taken as food: 
their taſte is ſweetiſh and farina- 


Kerous. 


a 65 
PAPAVER ERRATICUM 
Lond. ] Flos. 

Papaver rhea Lin. 
Red poppy ; the flower, 


The flowers of this plant yield 


upon expreſſion a deep red juice, 
and impart the ſame colour by in- 
faſion to acqueous liquors. A ſyrup 
of them is kept in the ſhops ; this 
is valued chicfly for its colour; tho? 


ſome expect fromita lightly anodyne 


PARALYSIS, five PaimuLa 
[Swuet.] Flores. | 
Primula v:iris Lin. 
Cowſlips ; the flowers. | 
This plant grows wild in marſhes 
and moift meadows, The flowers 


appear in April; theyhave a pleaſant 


ſweet ſmell, and a ſubacrid, bitteriſh, 
ſomewhat aſtringent taſte. An in- 


Tufion of them, uſed as tea, is re- 
commended as a mild corroborant 
in nervous complaints, and in ſome 


female diſorders, proceeding from a 
deficiency of the menftrual purga- 
tions. A ftrong infuſion of them 
forms, with a proper quantity of 
Tugar, an agreeable ſyrup, which 


long maintained a place in the 


mops: but by boiling, even for a 
little time, their fine flavour is de- 
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PAREIRA BRAVA [Lond.] 
Radix. 

Ciſſampelos pareira Lin. 

Pareira brava; the root. 

This is the root of an American 
plant brought to us from Brazil, in 
pieces of different ſizes, ſome no 


bigger than one's finger, others as 


large as a child's arm; it is crook- 
ed, and variouſly wrinkled on the 


ſurface ; outwardly of a dark co- 


lour, internally of a dull yellowiſh, 
and interwoven with woody fibres; 
fo that, upon a tranſverſe ſection, a 
number of cohcentric circles appear, 
croffed with fibres, which run from 
the centre to the circumference : it 
has no ſmell; the taſte is a htle bit - 
teriſh, blended with a ſweetneſs, 
like that of liquorice. I'his root 
is highly cxtolled by the Brazi- 
lians and Portugueſe, in a great ya« 
riety of diſeaſes, particularly againſt 
ſappreſions of urine, nephritic 

ains, and the calculus. In the 
two firſt, Geoffroy ſays he has gi- 
ven it with good ſucceſs; and that 
the patient was almoſt inftantly re- 
lieved by it, a copious diſcharge of 
urine ſueceeding. He likewiſe ob- 
ſerved large quantities of grave), 
and even ſmall tones, voided after 
its uſe: this effect he attributes not 
to any lithontriptie power, but to 
its diſſolving the viſcid mucus by 
which the fabulous matter had been 
detained. He likewiſe relates, that 
he has had frequent experience of 
the good effects of this root in de- 
terging and healing ulcers of the 
kidweys and bladder, where the u- 
rine came away purulent and mu- 
cous, and could not be voided at all 
without extreme pain: by the uſe 
of the pareira, the urine ſoon be- 
came clear, and of a due conſiſtence, 
and was evacuated - freely; and by 
Joining to this medicine balſam of 
Copaiba, the ulcer perfectly hgat- 
ed, The attenuating quality 9 
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he had diſcovered in this root, in- 
duced him to make trial of it in o- 
ther diſeaſes proceeding from tena- 
cious juices, and in theſe likewiſe 
it fully anſwered his expectations: 
in humoral aſthmas, where the lungs 
were ſtuffed up, and the patient al- 
moſt ſuffocated by thick phlegm, an 
infuſion of pareira, after mduy o- 


ther medicines had proved incffec- 


tnal, occaſioned a plentiful expecto- 
ration, and ſoon completed a cure: 
in the jaundice, proceeding from 
thick bile, it did excellent ſervice : 
but in another icterical caſe, where 
the liver was ſwelled and hard, this 
medicine did no good. His doſe of 
the root in ſubſtance is from twelve 
grains to half a dram; in decoction 
to two or three drams. 
Theſe good effects, however, have 
not been confirmed by later ex pe - 
rienoe; and at preſent it is ſo little 
uſed, that the Edinburgh college 
have given it no place in * phar- 
macopœia. 


PARIETARIA TLond. Ed.) 
Herba. 

Parietaria Stall Lin. 

Pellitory of the wall; the herb. 

This 1s a ſmall plant growing 
upon old walls; of an herbaceous 


ſubſaline taſte, without any ſmell. 


It is one of the five emollient herbs, 
and with this intention is occaſion- 
ally made uſe of. The expreſſed 
juice has been given in the doſe of 
three ounces as a diuretic. 


PASTINACA {| Sue. ] Semen. 

Paſtinaca ſativa Lin. 

Parſneps ; the ſeeds. | 

The roots of the parſnep are uſed 
as food, and prove ſufficiently nu- 
tritious. The ſeeds are lightly a- 
romatic; and from that circum- 
ſtance are ſometimes, altho? an 


employed in Pe 
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PENTAPHYLLUM c! 
Radix. 
Patentilla reptans Lin. 


Cinquefoil; the roots. 
This grows plentifully in hedges | 


and by road ſides. The root is mo» 
derately aſtringent; and as ſuch is 
ſometimes given internally in diar- 
rhœas and other fluxes, and em- 
ployed in gargariſms for ftrength- 
ening the gums, &c. The cortical 
part of the root may be taken, in 
ſubſtance, . to the quantity of a 


dram: the internal part is conſider - 


ably weaker, and requires to be gi- 
ven in double the doſe to produce 
the ſame effect; and as we poſleſs 
many more powerful aftringents, 


the cinquefoil is but little uied. 


PERSICARIA [ Saec.] Herba. 
VHolyganum hydropiper Lin. | 

Water pepper, the leaves. 

This ſpecies of polygonum is re- 
markable for its pungent, biting, 
pepper like taſte. Its virtues are 
thoſe of an acrid ſtimulating medi- 


cine; in plilegmatic habits, it pro · 
motes the urinary diſcharge, and has 
frequently done good ſervice in {cor- 


The freſh leaves 


batic complaiuts. 


are ſometimes applied externally for 


cleanting old fiſtulous ulcers, and 
conſuming fungous fleſh ; for theſe 
purpoſes they are ſaid to be em- 
ployed by the farriers, among 


whom they have enn 


made uſe of. 


PERSICA C Brun. ] Flor, nuclei. 

Lmygdatus perfica Lin. 

The peach: tree; its flowers and 
kernels. 

Peach · flowers have an agreeable 
Imell, and a bitteriſh taſte ; diſtil- 
led, without any addition, by the 


| heat of a water-bath, they yield 


one-fixth their weight, or more, of 
a whitiſh liquor, which, as Mr Bol- 
duc obſerves, communicates to a 

large 
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large quantity of other liquids a 


flavour like that of the kernels of 


fruits. An infuſion in water of 
half an ounce of the freſh- gathered 


flowers, or a dram of them when 


dried, ſweetened with ſugar, proves 
for children an uſeful laxative and 
anthelmiatic : the leaves of the tree 
are, with this intention, ſomewhat 
more efficacious, though leſs a- 
greeable. The fruit has the ſame 
quality with the other ſweet fruits, 
that of abating heat, quenching 
thirſt, and geatly 
belly. : 


PERUVIANUS CORTEX 
[ Lond. Ed.] 

Cinchona officinalis Lin. 

Peruvian bark. | 

The tree which furniſhes this 
bark is deſcribed as being in gene- 
ral about fifteen feet high and fix 
inches thick. It ſomewhat re- 
ſembles our cherry- tree, grows pro- 
miſcuouſly in foreſts, particularly in 
the hilly parts of Quito in Peru, and 
is ſpontaneouſly propagated from its 
ſeeds. 8 
The bark has ſome odour, to 
moſt people not unpleaſant, and 
very perceptible in the diſtilled wa- 
ter, in which floating globules, like 
eſſential oil, have been obſerved. Its 
taſte is bitter and aſtringent, ac- 
companied with a degree of pun- 
gency, and leaving a conſiderably 
laſting impreſſion on the tongue. 

Two ſpecies are mentioned, viz. 
the coloured and the white. The 
caloured includes the pale, the red, 
the yellow, and the knotty; their 
barks being coloured, having the 
cinchona taſte and ſmell, and the 
trees having very ſmooth leaves and 
purpliſh flowers. The white in- 
- cludes four varieties, their barks 
being of a-whitiſh colour, with very 
little taſte or imell, the trees having 
broad hairy leaves, very fragrant 
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looſening the 
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red flowers, with hairs on the in- 
fide. 

The proper red bark and one of 
the white kind have been found in 
the province of Santa Fe. 

A ſpecies of cinchona has alſo 
been diſcovered in the Weſt india 
iſlands, particularly in Jamaica: 
It is accurately deſcribed by Dr 
Wright, under the title of Cinchona 

amaicenſis, in a paper publiſhed 
in the Philoſophical PranſaQtions. 
In Jamaica it is called the ſca-ſide 
beech, and grows from twenty to 
forty feet high. The white, fur- 
rowed, thick outer bark is not uſed; 
the dark brown inner bark has the 
common flavour, with a mixed kind 
of taſte, at firſt of horſe-radiſh and 
ginger, becoming at laſt bitter and 
aſtringent. It teems to give out 
more extractive matter than the 
cinchona officinalis. Some of it 
was imported from St Lucia, in 
confequence of its having been uſed 
with advantage in the army and 
navy during the laſt war; and it has 
lately been treated of at confider- 
able length by Dr Kentiſh, under 
the title of St Lucia bark. The 
freſh bark is found to be conſider- 
ably emetic and cathartic, which 
properties it is ſaid to loſe on dry- 
ing. | 
| The pale and the red are chiefly 
in uſe in Britain. The pale is 
brought to us in pieces of different 
ſizes, either flat ar quilled, and the 
powder is rather of a lighter colour 
than that of cinnamon. The red 
is generally in much larger, thicker, 
flattiſh pieces, but ſometimes alſo in 
the form of quills, and its powder is 
reddiſh like that of Armenian bole. 
It is much. more reſinous, and poſ- 
ſeſſes the ſenfible qualities of the 
cinchona in a much higher degree 
than the other ſorts; and the more 
nearly the other kinds reſemble the 
red. bark, the better they are now 
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conſidered. The red bark is heavy, 
firm, ſound, and dry; friable be- 
tween the teeth; does not ſeparate 
into fibres; and breaks, not ſhivery, 
but ſhort, cloſe, and ſmooth. It 
has three layers: the outer is thin, 
rugged, of a reddiſh brown colour, 
but frequently covered with moſſy 
matter: the middle is thicker, more 
compact, darker coloured, very re- 
ſinous, brittle, and yields firſt to 
the peſtle: the inmoſt is more 
woody, fibrous, and of a brighter 
red. | 
The Peruvian bark yields its vir- 
tues both to cold and boiling wa- 
ter; but the decoction 1s thicker, 
gives out its taſte more readily, and 
forms an ink with a chalybeate more 
ſuddenly than the freſh cold infuſion, 
This infuſion, however, contains at 
leaſt as much extractive matter, 
but more in a ſtate of ſolution; and 
its colour, on ſtanding ſome time 
with thechalybeate, becomes darker, 
while that of the decoction becomes 
more faint. When they are of a 
certain age, the addition of a cha- 
lybeate renders them green ; and 
when this is the caſe, they are found 
to be in a ſtate of fermentation, and 
effete. Mild or cauſtic alkalies, or 
lime, precipitate the extractive mat- 
ter, which in the caſe of the cauſtic 
alkali is rediſſolved by a farther ad- 
dition of the alkali. Lime-water 
precipitates leſs from a freſh infuſion 
than from a freſh decoction; and in 
the precipitate of this laſt ſome mild 
earth is perceptible. Ihe infuſion 
is by age reduced to the ſame ſtate 
with the freſh decoction, and then 
they depoſite nearly an equal quanti- 
ty of mild earth and extractive mat- 
ter; ſo that lime-water, as well as 
A chalybeate, may be uſed as a teſt 
of the relative ftrength and periſh- 
able nature of the different prepa- 
rations, and of different barks. Ac- 
cordingly cold infuſions are found 
by experiments to be leſs periſhable 


taſte is deſtroyed by it, 


than deco&ions; infuſions and de- 
coctions of the red bark than thoſe 


of the pale; thoſe of the red bark, 


however, are found by length of 
time to ſeparate more mild earth 
with the lime water, and more ex- 
tracted matter. Lime- water, as pre- 
cipitating the extracted matter, ap- 
pears an equally improper and diſa- 
greeable menſtruum. 

Water is found to ſuſpend the re- 
ſin by means of much leſs gum than 


has been ſuppoſed. Rectiſied ſpirit 


of wine extracts a bitterneſs, hut no 
aſtringency, from a refidunm of 
twenty affuſions of cold water; and 
water extracts aſtringency, but no 
bitterneſs, from the reſiduum of as 
many affuſions of rectified ſpirit, 


The reſidua in both are inſipid. 


From many ingenious experi- 
ments made on the Peruvian bark 
by Dr Irving, which are now pub- 
liſhed in a diſſertation which gained 
the prize - medal given by the Har- 
veian Society of Edinburgh for 


1783, the power of different men- 


{trua, as acting upon Peruvian 
bark, is aſcertained with greater ac- 


curacy than had before been done: 


and it appears, that with reſpect to 


comparative power, the fluids after 


mentioned act in the order in which 
they are placed. | | 
Dulcified ſpirit of vitriol. 
Cauſtic ley. | 
French brandy. 
Rheniſn wine. 
Soft water. 
Vinegar and water. 
Dulcified ſpirit of nitre. 
Mild volatile alkali. 
ReRificd ſpirit of wine. 
Mild vegetable alkali. 
Lime- water. 
The antiſeptic powers of vine- 
gar and bark united are double the 
ſum of thoſe taken ſeparately. The 


= 


aſtringent power of the bark is in- 


creaſed by acid of vitriol; the bitter 


The 
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The officinal preparations of the 
bark are, 
1. The powder: of this, the ſiiſt 


parcel that paſſes the Heve being 
the moſt refinous and brittle layer, 
is the ſtrongeſt. 

2. The extract: the _—_ and 
ſpirituous extracts conjoined form 


the moſt proper preparations of 


this kind. 

3. The reſin: this cannot per- 
haps be obtained ſeparate from the 
gummy part, nor would it be de- 
firable. | 

4. Spirituous tincture: this is 
beſt made with proof-ſpirit. 

5. The decoction; this prepa- 
ration, though trequent'y empioy- 
ed, is yet in many reſpects inferior 


even to 2 hmple watery infuſion. 
I.) he beſt form is that of powder; 


in which tlie conſtituent parts arc in 


the moſt effectual proportion. The 


cold infuſion, which can be made 
ia a few minutes by agitation, 
the ſpirituous tincture, and the ex- 
tract, are likewiſe proper in this re- 
ſpect. For covering the taſte, 
different patients require differcut 
vehicles, liquorice, aromatics, acids, 
port · wine, ſmall beer, porter, milk, 
butter-milk, & c. are frequently 
employed; and thole who diſlike 
the taſte of the bark itſelf, vary in 
their accounts to which the pre- 
ference is due; or it may be given 
in form of el: tuary with currant- 
jelly, or with brandy or rum. 
According to ſome, the Peruvians 
learned the uſe of the bark by ob- 
ſerving certain animals affected with 
intermittents inſtinctively led to it; 
while others ſay, that a Peruvian 
having an ague, was cured by hap- 
pening to drink of a pool which, 
from ſome trees having fallen in- 
to it, taſted of einchona and its 
uſe in gangrene is ſaid to have ori- 
ginated ſrom its euring one in an 
aguiſn patient. About the year 
1640 the lady of the Spaniſh vice- 
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roy, the Comitiſſa del Cinchon, was 

cured by the bark, which has there- 
fore been called Cortex or Pulvis 
Comitiſſæ, Cinchana, Chinachina 
or Chinchina, Kipakina or Kinki- 
na, Quinaquina or Quinquina ; and 
from the intereſt which the Cardinal 


de Lugo and the Jeſuit fathers took 
in its diſtribution, it has been call- 


ed Cortex or Pulvis Cardinalis de 


Lugo, Jeſuiticus, Patrum, &c. 

On its ſirſt introduction into Eu- 
rope, it was reprobated by many 
eminent phyſicians; and at different 
periods long after, it was conſidered 
a dangerous remedy; but its cha- 
racter, in proceſs of time, became 
very univerſally cftabliſhed 

Practitivners have differed much 
wich regard to the mode of opera- 
tion of the Peruvian bark. Some 
have aſcribed its virtues entirely to 
a ſtimulant power. But while the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt permanent ſti- 
mul: have by no means the ſame 
effect with bark in the cure of diſ- 
eaſes, the bark itſelf ſhows hardly 
any ftimulant power, either from its 
action on the ſtomach or on other 
ſenſible parts to which it is applied. 
From its action on dead animal 


fibres, there can be no doubt of its 


being a powerful aſtringent; and 
from its good effects in certain caſes 
of diſeaſe, there is reaſon to pre- 
ſume that it is a ſtill more power- 
ful tonic, To this tonic power 
ſome think that its action as an 
antiſeptic is to be entirely attribu- 
ted: but that, independently of 
this, it has a very powerful effect in 
reſiſting the ſeptic proceſs to which 
animal ſubſtances are naturally ſub- 
jected, appears beyond all diſpute, 
from its effects in reſiſting putre- 
faction, not only in dead animal 
ſolids, but even in animal fluids, 
when entirely detached from the 
living body. 
But . be admitted that 
the E bark acts powerfully 
23 
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zs an aſtringent, as a tonic, and as 
an antiſeptic, yet theſe principles 
will by no means explain all the 
effects derived from it in the cure 
of diſeaſes. And accordingly, from 
no artificial combination in which 
theſe powers are combined, or in 
which they exiſt even to higher 
degree, can the good conſequences 
reſulting from Peruvian bark be 
Fewer, Many practitioners, 
therefore, are diſpoſed to view it 
as a ſpecific. If by a ſpecific we 
mean an infallible remedy, it can- 
not indeed be conſidered as intitled 
to that appellation ; but in as far 
as it is a very powerful remedy, of 
the operation of which no ſatisfac- 
tory explanation has yet been given, 
it may with great- propriety be de- 
nominated a ſpecific. But what- 
| ever its mode of operation may be, 
there can be no doubt that it is 


daily employed with ſucceſs in a 


great variety of different diſeaſes. 
It was firſt introduced, as has al- 
ready been ſaid, for the cure of in- 
termittent fevers; and in theſe, 
when properly exhibited, it rarely 
fails of ſucceſs. Practitioners, 
however, have differed with regard 
to the beſt mode of exhibition; 
ſome preſer giving it jult before the 
fit, ſome during the fit, others im- 


mediately after it. Some, again, 


order it in the quantity of an ounce, 
between the fits; the doſe being 
the more frequent and larger ac- 
cording to the frequency of the fits: 
and this mode of exhibition, altho? 
it may perhaps ſometimes lead to 
the employment of more bark than 
is neceſſai y, we conſider as upon the 
whole preferable, from being beſt 
ſuited to moſt ſtomachs. The re- 
quiſite quantity is very different in 
different caſes ; and in many vernal 
antermittents it ſeems even hardly 
neceſſary. 
It often pukes or purges, and 
ſometimes oppreſſes the ſtomach. 
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Theſe, or any other effects that may 
take place, are to be counteracted 


by remedies particularly appropri- 
ated to them. Thus, vomiting is 
often reſtrained by exhibiting it in 
wine; looſeneſs by combining it with 
opium; and oppreſſion at ttomach, 
by the addition of an aromatic. 


But unleſs for obviating particular 


occurrences, it is more ſucceſsful 
when exhibited in its ſimple ſtate 


than with any addition; and there 


ſeems to be little ground for be- 
lie ving that its powers are increaſed 
by crude fal ammoniac, or any 
other additions which have frequent - 
ly been made. | 

It is now given, from the very 
commencement of the diſeaſe, with- 
out previous evacuations, which, 
with the delay of the bark, or under 
doſes of it, by retarding the cure, 
often ſeem to induce abdominal in» 
flammation, ſcirrhus, jaundice, hec- 
tic, dropſy, &c. ſymptoms formerly 
imputed to the premature or intem- 
perate uſe of the bark, but which 
are beſt obviated by its early and 
large uſe. It is to be continued 
not only till the paroxyſms ceaſe, 
but till the naturalappetite, ſtrength, 
and complexion return. Its uſe is 
then to be gradually left off, and 
repeated at proper intervals to ſe» 
cure againſt a relapſe; to which, 


however unaccountable, indepen- 
dently of the recovery of vigour, 


there often ſeems to he a pecuhar 
diſpoſitzon; and eſpecially when the 
wind blows from the eaſt. Al- 
though, however, moſt evacuants 
conjoined with the Peruvian bark 
in intermittents are rather preju- 
dicial than otherwiſe, yet it is of 
advantage, previous to its uſe, to 
empty the alimentary canal, par- 
ticularly the ſtomach ; and on this 
account good effects are often ob- 
tained from premiting an emetie. 

It is a medicine which ſeems not 
only ſuited: to both formed and la» 


tent. 
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tent intermittents, but to that ſtate 
of fibre on which all rigidly perio- 
dical diſeaſes ſeem to depend; as 
periodical pain, inflammation, he- 
morrhagy, ſpaſm, cough, loſs of 
external ſenſe, &c. — | 

Bark is now uſed by ſome in all 
continued fevers: at the fame time 
attention is paid to keep the bowels 
clean, and to promote when neceſ- 
ſary the evacuation of redundant 
bile, always, however, ſo as to wea- 
ken as little as poſlible. | 


In confluent ſmall-pox, it pro- 


motes languid eruption and ſup- 
puration, diminiſhes the fever thro? 
the whole courſe of it, and pre- 
_ vents or corrects putreſcence and 
gangrene. | | 
In gangrenous ſore throats it 18 
much uſed. as it is externally and 
internally in every ſpecies of gan- 
grene. - | | 
In contagious dyſentery, after 
due evacuation, it has been uſed by 
the mouth, and by injection with 
and without opium. | 
In all thoſe hemorrhagies called 
paſſive, and which it is allowed all 
hemorrhagies are very apt to be- 
come, and likewiſe in other increa- 
ſed diſcharges, it is much uſed; and 
in certain undefined caſes of hæ- 
moptyſis ſome allege that it is re- 


markably effectual when joined with 


an abſorbent. 
It is uſed for obviatiug the diſpo- 


fition to nervous and convulſive dif- 


eaſes; and ſome have great confi- 
dence in it joined with the acid of 
vitriol, in caſes of phthiſis, ſcro- 
phula, ill-conditioned ulcers, rie- 
kets, ſcurvy, and in ſtates of con- 
valeſcence. | | 

In theſe caſes in general, not- 
withſtanding the uſe of the acid, it is 
proper to conjoin it with a milk diet. 

In dropſy, not depending on any 
particular local affection, it is often 
alternated or conjoined with diure- 
tics, or other evacuants; and by its 


— 


cal cure obtained. 


with it. 
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early exhibition after the water is 
once drawn off, or even begins to 
be freely diſcharged, a freſh accu- 
mulation is prevented, and a radi- 
In obſtinate ve- 
nereal caſes, particularly thoſe which 
appear under the form of pains in 
the bones, the Peruvian bark is of- 
ten ſucceſsfully ſubjoined to mer- 
cury, or even given in conjunction 
; * 


PETASITIS [R.] Radix. 

Tuſſilago petaſitis Lin. 

Butterbur; the root. 

This grows wild by the ſides of 
ditches and in meadows: it ſends 


forth ſhort ſcaly ſtalks in the ſpring, 


bearing ſpikes of purpliſh flowers; 
after this the leaves appear, which 
are very large and hollowed about 
the middle, ſo as to reſemble a 
bonnet, or what the Greeks call- 
ed =er=coc, whence the name of the 
plant. The roots have a ſtrong 
ſmell; a bitteriſh, aromatic, not 
very agreeable taſte; they have 
been given in the doſe of a dram or 
more as an aromatic, and likewiſe 
as an aperient and deobftruent ; 
theſe virtues, however, they poſſeſs 
in ſo low a degree, as to have loſt 
their reputation in the ſhops, 


PETROLEUM [ Lord. } 

Bilumen petroleum. 
Nock oll. 

This 18 a general name for ſun- 
dry liquid bitumens, or mineral oils, 
which ſpontaneouſly exude from 
the earth, or from clifts of rocks. 
Theſe oils are found in almoſt all 
countries, but in greateft quantities 
in the warmer ones: ſome are met 
with in different parts of England ; 


and many of our common bitumi- 
nous minerals, as pitcoal, &c. af- 


ford,.on diftillation, oils not greatly 


different from them. | 


The fineſt ſort of this commodity 
comes from the duchy of Modena 
po | in 


-— — 


— 


in Italy, where three different kinds 
are found; the beſt is almoſt as 
elear, fluid, and tranſparent as wa- 
ter, of a highly penetrating, yet 
not diſagreeable ſmell, ſomewhat 
like that of rectiſied oil of amber: 
the ſecond ſort is of a clear yellow 


colour, not ſo fluid as the former, 


leſs — and partaking more 
of the oil of amber ſmell: the 


third, or worſt, is of a blackiſh red 


colour, of a thicker conſiſtence, 
and more diſagreeable than the two 
foregoing. The firſt of theſe is 
very rarely met with in the ſhops; 
the ſecond, mixed with a little of 
the third and ome ſubtile oil, is u- 
ſually ſent us inſtead of it. Petro- 
leum readily catches fire, and, if 
pure, burns entirely away: diſtilled, 
it becomes ſemewhat more pellucid 
than before, a ſmall quantity of yel- 
lowiſn matter remaining, and it lo- 
ſes greatly of its natural ſmell: it 
unites with the eſſential oils of ve- 
getables, not at all with vinous ſpi- 
rits : the finer ſorts are ſo light as 
to ſwim upon the moſt highly recti- 
fied ſpirit of wine. 


Petroleum is at preſent very rare- 


ly employed as a medicine, though 
if the finer kinds could be procured 

enuine, they ſhould ſeem to de- 
2 ſome notice: they are more 
agreeable than the oil of amber, and 


milder than that of turpentine; of 


the virtues of both which they par- 
ticipate. They are principally re- 
commended by authors for external 
purpoſes, againſt pains and aches, in 
paralytic complaints, and for pre- 
venting chilblains. For theſe inten- 
tions, ſome of the more common 
mineral oils have been made uſe oſ 
with good ſucceſs; an oil extracted 
from a kind of ſtone- coal has been 
cried up among the common peo 
ple, under the name of Britiſh oil, 
for rheumatic pains, &c. even this 
is often counterfeited by a ſmall 
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portion of oil of amber added to the 


common expreſſed oils. 


PETROLEUM BARBA- 
DENSE [ E4.] 

Barbadoes tar. 
This 1s thicker than the forego- 
ing petrolea, and nearly of the con- 


' fiſtence of common tar. It is of a 


reddiſh black colour, a diſagreeable 


ſmell, leſs pungent than the other 


ſorts. his bitumen is found in 
ſeveral of our American iſlands, 
where it is eſteemed by the inhabi- 
tants of great ſervice as a ſudorific, 
and in diſorders of the breaft and 
lungs; though in caſes of this kind, 
attended with inflammation, it is 
certainly improper : they likewiſe 
apply it externally as a diſcutient, 
and for preventing paralytic diſor- 
ders. Among us it 1s rarely uſed, 
and not often to be met with ge- 
nuine. The London college em- 
ploy it as a menſtruum for ſulphur 
in the balſamum ſulphuris Barba- 
denſz, and directed an oil to be di- 
ſtilled from it. But in the preſent 
edition of their work, the oleum 
petrolei, and petroleum ſulphuratum, 
as they are ſtyled, are directed to be 
prepared from petroleum, without 
ſpecify ing that the petroleum Bar- 
badenſe in particular is to be uſed. 


PETROSELINUM [Lond. 
Ed.] Radix, ſemen. 

Apum petroſelinum Lin. 

Parſley ; the root and ſeed. 

This plant is commonly cultiva- 
ted for culinary purpoſes. The ſeeds 
have an aromatic flavour, and are 
occaſionally made uſe of as carmi- 
natives, &c. The root of parſley 
18 one of the five aperient roots, and 
withthis intention is ſometimes made 
an ingredient in apozems and diet- 
drinks: if liberally uſed, it is apt 
to occaſion flatulencies z and thus, 
by diſtending the viſcera, produces 
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a contrary effect to that 1 
by it: the taſte of this root is ſome- 
what ſweetiſh, with a light degree 
of warmth and aromatic flavour. 


 PEUCEDANUM Bran. ] Ra- 
dix | 


.  Peucedanum officinale [ in. © 
. Hog's fennel, or ſulphurwort; 
the root. 

This plant grows wild by the ſea 
- ſhores, and in moift ſhady places. 
The roots have a ſtrong diſagreeable 
ſmell, ſomewhat reſembling that of 
ſulphureous ſolutions; and an unc- 
tuous, ſubacrid, bitteriſh taſte. 
They are looked upon as ſtimula- 
ting and attenuating, and ſuppoſed 
to promote expectoration and urine; 
the expreſſed juice was employed by 


the ancients as an errhine in lethar- 


gie diſorders. The preſent practice 
pays no regard to — with wy 
intention. 


- PIMENTA CLond E. Bacca. 
HMyrtat pimenta Lin. 


Pimento, or Jamaica pepper; the 


berry. | 
This is the fruit of a large tree 
growing ſpontaneouſly in the moun- 
tainous parts of Jamaica, called by 
Sir Hans Sloan myrius arborea a- 
romatica, fol:is laurinis. The ſmell 
of this ſpice reſembles a mixture of 
cinnamon, cloves, and nutmegs: its 
taſte approaches to that of cloves, 
or a mixture of the three forego- 
ing; whence it has received the 
name of ail ſpice. The ſhops have 
been for ſome time accuſtomed to 
employ this aromatic as a ſucceda- 
neum to the more coftly ſpices, and 
from them it has been introduced 
into our hoſpitals. - 

Pimento is now in our pharma- 
copteias the baſis of a diſtilled wa- 
ter, a ſpirit, and an eſſential oil; 
and theſe are not unfrequently em- 
| 1 where aromatics are indi- 
- Gatc 
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PIMPINELLA TR ] Radix. 

_ Pimpinella Jaxifraga Lin. 
| Burnet-ſaxifrage; the root. 

Of this plant ſeveral varieties had 
formerly a place- in our pharmaco- 
pœias: but all of them ſeem to be 
poſſeſſed of the ſame qualities, and 
to” differ only in external appear- 
ance ; and even in this, their diffe- 
rence is ſo inconſiderable, that 
Linnæus has joined them into one, 
under the general name of pimpi- 
nella. 

The roots of pimpinella have a 
grateful, warm, very pungent taſte, 
which is entirely extracted by recti - 
fied ſpirit: in diſtillation, the men- 
ſtruum ariſes, leaving all that it had 
taken up from the root, united into 
a pungent aromatic refin. This root 
promiſes, from its ſenſible qualities, 
to be a medicine of conſiderable u- 
tility; though little regarded in 
common practice. Stahl, Hoff- 
man, and other German phy ſicians, 
are extremely fond of it, and recom- 


mend it as an excellent ſtomachic, 


reſolvent, detergent, diuretic, dia- 
phoretic, and alexipharmac. They 
frequently gave it, and not without 
ſucceſs, in ſcorbutic and cutaneous 
diſorders, tumours and obſtructions 
of the glands, and diſeaſes procted- 
ing from a deiicziency of the fluid 
ſecretions in general. Boerhaaie 
directs the uſe of this medicine in 
aſthmatic and kydropic caſes, where 
the ſtrongeſt reſolvents are indica- 
ted: the form he prefers is a watery 
in fuſion; but the ſpirituaus tincture 
poſſeſſes the virtues of the root ia 
much greater perfection. 


PIPER INDICUM [ Lon. Ed. 3 
Frudus. : 
Capficum annuum Lin. 
Guinea-pepper, or capſicum; the 
it. | 
This is an annual plant cultiva- 
ted in our gardens; it ripens its 


red pods in September or October. 


5 The 
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The taſte of capſicum is extremely 
pungent and acrimonious, ſetting 
the mouth as it were on fire. It is 
chiefly employed for culinary pur- 
poſes, and has long been uſed in 
that way ; but of late it has been 
employed alſo in the practice of 
medicine. And there can be little 
doubt that it furniſhes us with one 
of the pureſt and ſtrongeſt ſtimu- 
lants which can be introduced into 
the ſtomach; while at the ſame 
time it has nothing of the narcotic 
effect of ardent ſpirit, Dr Adair 
Makitrick, who was perhaps the 
firſt that employed it as a medi- 
cine, direQs its being given to the 
extent of ſix or eight grains under 
the form of pills, or under the form 
of tincture made by infuſing half an 
ounce in a pound of rectified ſpirit, 
and giving this from one to three 
drams diluted for a doſe. He has 
found it uſeful in a. variety of affee- 
tions, particularly in that morbid diſ- 
poſition which he calls the cachexia 
Africana, and which he canſiders 
as a moſt frequent and fatal prediſ- 
poſition to diſeaſe among the ſlaves. 
This pepper has alſo been of late 
| ſucceſsfully employed in a ſpecies 
of cynanche maligna, which proved 
very fatal in the Weſt Indies; re- 
ſiſting the uſe of Peruvian bark, 
wine, and the other remedies com- 
monly employed. 

A ſpecies of it called in the 
Weſt Indies bird pepper, is the ba- 
ſis of a powder brought us from 
thence under the name of Cayan 


pepper. 


PIPER LON GUM [Lond. Ed.] 
Fructus. | 

Piper Imgum Lin, 

Long pepper. 

Long pepper is the fruit of a 
plant growing in the Eaſt-In- 
dies. It is of a cylindrical figure, 
about an inch and a half i in length; 
the external ſurface appears — 


ſed of numerous minute grains diſ- 
poſed round the fruit in a kind © 
ſpiral direction. | 


- 


PIPER NIGRUM [ cond. Ed. 


Bacca. 
Piper nigrum Lin. 
Black pepper; the berry. 


Black pepper is the fruit of a 


plant growing in Java and Malabar, 
gathered probably before it be fully 
ripe, and exliccated in the ſun. 
This is the only ſpice which we im- 
port di ectly from the Eaſt- Indies, 
all the others coming through the 
hands of the Dutch. 


All the ſpecies of pepper have a 


pungent ſmell, and a very hot bi- 
ting taſte. Ahe long ſort, which 
is the hotteſt and ſtrongeſt, is moſt 
frequently made ule of for medici- 
nal purpeſes; the black, as being 
more gratetul, for culinary ones. 
The warmth and pungency of theſe 
ſpices reſide chiefly in their reſinous 
part; their aromatic odour in an ef- 
ſential oil. The genuine diſtilled 
oil ſmells ſtrong of the pepper, 
but has very little acrimony; the 
remaining decoction inſpiſſated, 
yields an extract conſiderably pun- 
gent. A tincture made in ee 
{pirit is extremely hot and fiery; 
few drops of it ſet the mouth as it 
were in a flame. 


PIX BURGUNDICA _ 
Ed. 

Pinus abies Lin. 

Bugundy pitch. 

his is of a ſolid conſiſtence, yet 
ſomewhat ſoft, of a reddith brown 
colour, and not diſagteeable in 2 
Geoffroy relates, that it is com 
ſed of galipot (a ſolid whitiſh re- 
ſin which ſeparates from ſome of the 
Terebinthine as they run from the 
tree) melted with common turpen- 
tine and a litile of its diſtilled oil. 
Dale informs us, from the relation 
of a gentleman who ſaw the prepa- 
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ration of this commodity i in Saxony, 
(from whence we are chiefly ſup- 
plied with it), that it is no more 
than the commoa turpentine boiled 
a little, 

It 18 employed only externally. 
It was formerly an ingredient in ſe- 
veral ointments and plaſters, but 
from theſe it is now rejected. And 
it is at preſent chiefly employed with 
the view of acting as an emplaſtrum 
calidum. In ſome caſes it excites 
even veſications; but in general it 


produces only redneſs of the part to 


which it is applied, with a fight de- 
gree of moiſture exuding from it. 
But even from this topieal action it 
is often ſerviceable in caſes of wn 


| and ſimilar affections. 


+ 


PIX LIQUIDA [Tond. 24. 
Pinus ſylveſtris Lin. 
ar. 

This is a thick black unQuous 
Subſtance, obtained from old pines 
and fir-trees, by burning them with 
a_ cloſe ſmothering heat. 


trees, in having received a diſagree- 
able empyreumatic quality from the 
fire; and in containing a proportion 
of the ſaline and other juices united 
with the reſinous and oily. 


aqueous liquors, which extract little 
or nothing from the purer turpen- 
tines. Water impregnated with the 
more ſoluble parts of tar, proves, 
in conſequence of this hot, pun- 
gent oil, warm and ſtimulating. 
It has been ſaid net only to raiſe 
the pulſe and quicken circulation, 
but to increaſe the vis vitz ; and at 
- one time it was highly extolled as a 
- remedy of the utmoſt utility, parti- 
_ cularly in cold phlegmatic habits. 


It is now, however, very generally 


allowed, that it is by no means in- 


titled to the 22 nee which 
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It differs 


from the native reſinous juice of the 


By the 
mediation of theſe, a part of the te- 
rebinthinate oil proves diſſoluble in 
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was once given of it, and at preſent 
it is very little employed. 


PLANTAGO Ed.] Folia. 

 Plantago major In. 

Common great ne the 
leaves. 

This ſpecies of plantane is called 
ſeptinervia, from its having ſeven 
large nerves or ribs running along 


each leaf; the narrow leaved Tout has 


only five ribs, and hence it is named 
guinquenervia s they are both com- 
mon in {iclds and by road ſides. 
The leaves are lightly aſtringent, 
and the ſeeds faid to be ſo; and 
hence they ſtand recommended in 
hemorrhagies and other cafes where 
medieines of this kind are proper. 
The leaves bruiſed a little are the 
uſual application of the common 
people to ſlight fleſh wounds. 
Plantane has been alleged to be a 


eure for the bite of the rattleſnake: 


but for this there is probably but 
little foundation, although it is one 
of the principal ingredients in the 
remedy of the Negro Cæſar, for 
the diſcovery of which he received a 
conſiderable reward from the aſſem- 


bly of South Carolina. 


PLUMBUMLLond.] 

Lead. 

This is the hokwick of the metals 
except gold: it melts 1 in a moderate 


heat, and if kept in fuſion, is ſoon 


converted partly into fume, and 


partly into an aſh-coloured calx 


(plumbum uſtum) ; this expoſed to a 
ſtronger fire, in duch a manner that 
the flame may play upon its ſurface, 
becomes ſirſt yellow, and afterwards 
of a deep red (1minium or red lead): 
if in this proceſs the fire be ſuddenly 
raiſed to a conſiderable height, the 
calx melts, aſſumes the appearance of 
oil, and on cooling forms a ſoft leafy 
ſubſtance of a yellowiſh or reddiſh 
cues b The proper men- 

ſtruum 
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ſtruum of this metal is aquafortis : 


the vegetable acids likewiſe diſſolve 
it, but in very {mall quantity: a 
quart of diſtilled vinegar will not 
take up a dram; expoſed to the 
team of vinegar, it is by degrees 
corroded into a white powder (ce- 
ruſe) which is conliderably more 
eaſy of ſolution. The calces of lead 


diſſolve by heat, in expreſſed oils; 


theſe mixtures are the haſis of ſeve- 
ral officinal plaſters and unguents. 
Cryitals of this metal made with di- 
ſtilled vinegar (called, from their 
ſweetiſh taſte, /ugar of lead; but 
more properly plumbum acetatum 
or ceruſſa acetata) are likewiſe kept 
in the ſhops, | 

Preparations of lead, given inter- 
nally, are ſuppoſed to incraſſate the 
fluids, abate infammations, and re- 
ſtrain venereal defires. The ſugar 
is a ſtrong aſtringent, and has been 
uſed, it is ſaid, with good ſucceſs 
in hemorrhagies, the fluor albus, ſe- 
minal gleets, &c. A tincture is re- 
commended for the like purpoſes; 
and for checking immoderate ſweats 
in phthiſical caſes; whence it has 
been uſually called tindura antiph- 
thifica, The, internal uſe of this 
metal is nevertheleſs full of danger, 
and ought never to be ventured up- 
on unleſs in deſperate caſes, after o- 
ther medicines have been employed 
without taking effect: it often oc- 
caſions violent colics ; and though 
it ſhonld not prove immediately 
hurtful, its ill conſequences are ſure, 
though flow : tremors, ſpaſms, or 
lingering tabes, too frequently fol- 
low. | 

The preparations of lead with vi- 
negar are much uſed externally in 
inflammation. 


POLYPODIUM [ Suec.] Radix. 
Polypodium vulgare Lin. 
Polypody ; the root. 
Polypody is a capillary plant, 
growing upon old walls, the trunks 


of decayed trees, &e, That found 


j 1 % 


upon the oak 18 generally preferred, 
though not ſenſibly different from 
the others. The roots are long and 
ſlender, of a reddiſh brown colour 
on the outſide, greeniſh within, full 
of ſmall tubercles, which are re- 
ſembled to the feet of an inſect; 
whence the name of the plant: the 
taſte of theſe roots is ſweetiſh and 
nauſeous. 

Polypady has been employed in 
medicine for many ages; neverthe- 
leſs its virtues remain as yet to be 
determined. The ancients held it 
to be a powerful purger of melan- 
cholic humours ; by degrees, it came 
to be looked upon as an evacuator 
of all humours in general: at length 
it was ſuppoſed only to gently looſen 
the belly ; and afterwards even this 
quality was denied it: ſucceeding; 
phyticians declared it to be aftrin- 
gent; of this number is Boerhaave, 
who eſteems it moderately ſtyptic 
and antiſcorbutic. "WW 
part we have had no direct expe- 
rience of it, nor is it employed in 
practice: it is probable that (as 
Juncker ſuppoſes ) the freſh root may 
looſen the belly, and that it has not 
this effect when dry. 


POMPHOLYX [ Sec. ] 

This is an impure calx of zinc, 
produced in the furnaces where cop- 
per is made into braſs by calamine, 
the ore of zinc. It is found adhe- 
ring to the covers of the crucibles, 
&c. either in form of thin crufts, or 
of a light downy matter, generally 
of a pure white colour, tho? ſome- 
times yellowiſh. 


POPULUS Brun. ] Gemmæ. 

Populus n:ger Lin. 

The black poplar ; its buds. * 

The black poplar is a large tree, 
growing wild in watery places; it is 
eaſily raiſed, and very quick of 
growth. The young buds or rudi- 
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ments of the leaves, which appear in 


5 beginning of ſpring, abound with 


a yellow, unctuous, odorous juice. 
They have hitherto been employed 


chiefly in an ointment, which recei- 


ved its name from them; tho? they 
are certainly capable of being applied 
to other purpoſes: a tincture of them 
made in rectified ſpirit yields upon 


being inſpiſſated a fragrant reſin ſu- 


perior to many of thoſe brought 
from abroad. 


, : PORTULACA Brun. Herba, 


ſemen. | 
Portulaca oleracea Lin. , 
Purſlane; the herb and ſeed. 
This herb is cultivated in gardens 

for culinaryuſes. The ſeeds are rank- 

ed among the leſſer cold ſeeds, and 


have ſometimes been employed in e- 


mulſions and the like, along with 
the others of that claſs. | 


'PRIMULA 2 Flores, ra- 


dix. 


Primula veris Lin. 

Primroſe, the flower and root. 

This is a low plant, growing wild 
in woods and hedges, and producing 


N. yellow flowers in the ſpring. 


e leaves have an herbaceous 
taſte. The roots are lightly bitter, 


with a kind of aromatic flavour, 
which ſome reſemble to that of aniſe- 
ſeeds; their expreſſed juice, purified 
by ſettling, i is ſometimes uſed as a 
ſternutatory. The flowers have an 
agreeable flavour, but very weak : an 
infuſion of them in wine, and a ſpi- 


rit diſtilled from them, are employed 


in ſome places as cordial and ner- 
vine. 


PRUNELLA | Brun.) Herba. 
Prunella vulgaris Lin. | 
Self-heal ; the leaves. 

This plant grows wild in mea- 


| dows and paſture grounds, and pro- 
$7738 of purpliſh flow- 


ers Guring the latter — of the 
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ſummer. It has an herbaceous 
roughiſh taſte: and hence ſtands 
recommended in hemorrhagies and 
alvine fluxes: it has been principal - 
ly celebrated as a vulnerary, whence 
its name; and in gargariſms. for 
aphthz, and inflammations of the 


fauces. 


P RUN UN GALL ICUM 
[Lond.] Frudus. 

Prunus domeſtica Lin. 

The common prune. 

The medical effects of the com- 
mon prunes are, to abate heat, and 
gently looſen the belly: which they 
perform by lubricating the paſſage, 
and ſoftening the excrement. They 
are of conſiderable ſervice in co- 


ſtiveneſs, accompanied with heat or 


irritation, which the more ſtimula- 
ting cathartics would tend to aggra- 
vate : where prunes are not. of them- 


ſelves ſufficient, their effects may be 


promoted by joining with them a 
little rhubarb or the like; to which 
may be added ſome carminative in- 
gredient to prevent their occaſioning 
flatulencies. 


PRUNUM SYLVESTRE 
L Lond.) 

Prunus ſpinsſa Lin. 

The ſloe. f 

Theſe have a very rough, auſtere 


taſte, eſpecially before they have 


been mellowed by froſts. The juice 
of the unripe fruit, inſpiſſated to a 
proper conſiſtence, is called acacia 
Germanica, and uſually fold in the 
ſhops for the true Egyptian acacia : 
it is equally aſtringent with the E- 
gyptian ſort; but has more of a 
ſharp or taxtiſh taſte, without any 
thing of the ſweetiſh reliſh of the o- 


ther. A conſerve of the fruit is di- 


reed by the. London college. 


PSYLLIUM [Snec. ] Semen. 
Plantago pſyllium Lin. 
Fleawort; the ſeeds. 1 

This 


3 
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This is a ſort of plantane, grow- 


ing wild in the warmer climates, and 
ſometimes met with in our gardens : 
1t differs from the common plantanes 
in having its ſtalks branched, with 


leaves upon them; hence it is'named 


by Ray plantago caulifera. The 


ſeeds have been uſually brought from 


the ſouth of France; they are ſmall, . 


but ſuppoſed to reſemble in ſhape a 
flea, whence the Engliſh name of 
the plant. Theſe ſeeds have a nau- 
ſeous, mucilaginous taſte : boiled in 
water, they yield a conſiderable 
quantity of mucilage, which is fome- 
times made uſe of in emollient gly- 
ſters and the like. Alpinus relates, 


that among the Egyptians this mu- 


cilage is given in ardent fevers, and 
that it generally either looſens the 
belly or promotes ſweat. 


PTA RMICA [Brun.] Radix. 
- Achillea ptarmica Lin, 
Sneeze-wort; the root. 

This grows wild upon heaths and 
in moiſt ſhady places; the flowers, 
which are of a white colour, come 
forth in June and July, The roots 
have an acrid ſmell, and a hot biting 
taſte: chewed they occaſion a -plen- 
tiful diſcharge of ſaliva; and when 
powdered and ſnuffed up the noſe, 
provoke ſneezing. Theſe are the 
only intentions to which they have 


been uſually applied. 


PULEGTIUM [ Lord. Ed.] Her- 


ba, fios. 
Mentha pulegium Lin. 

Penny- royal; the flower. 

This plant grows ſpontaneouſly 
in ſeveral parts of England upon 
moiſt commons, and in watery 
places; trailing upon the ground, 
and ſtriking roots at the joints. Our 
markets have been for ſome time 
fupplied with a garden ſort, which is 
larger than the other, and grows up- 
. | 

Pennyroyal is a warm, pungent 
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herb, of the aromatic kind, ſimilar 
to mint, but more acrid and leſs a- 
greeable: it has long been held in 
great eſteem as an aperient and de- 
obſtruent, particularly in hyfteric 
complaints, and ſuppreſſions of the 


uterine purgations. For theſe pur- 


poſes, the diſtilled water is general- 
ly made uſe of, or an infuſion of the 
leaves. It is obſervable, that both 
water and rectiſied ſpirit extract the 
virtues of this herb by infuſion, and 
likewiſe elevate the greateſt part of 
them in diſtillation. | 

In the ſhops are kept a ſimple wa- 
ter, a ſpirit, and an eſſential oil ob- 


tained from this vegetable. But 
under any form it is now leſs fre- 


quently employed than formerly. 


 PULMONARIA MACULO- 
SA [ Brun.] Herba. | 
Pulmonaria officinalis Lin. 
Spotted long-wort ; the leaves. 
This is met with in our gardens : 
the leaves are of a green colour ſpot- 
ted with white; of an herbaceous 
ſomewhat mucilaginous taſte, with- 
out any ſmell. They ſtand recom- 
mended againſt ulcers of the lungs, 
phthiſis, and other ſimilar diſorders; 
experience, however, gives little 
countenance to theſe virtues, nor 


does the preſent practice expect 


them, 


PULSATILLA NIGRI- 
CANS [Ed.] Herba cum flore. 
Anemone pratenſis Lin. 

Meadow anemone, - 

This is the moſt acrid of the ane- 
monies; and is recommended by Dr 
Stoerk, in the quantity of half an- 
ounce of the diſtilled water, or five 
grains of the extract, twice or thrice 
a-day- in venereal nodes, pains, ul- 
cers with caries, chronic eruptions, 
amenorrhea, various chronic affec- 
tions of the eye, -partioularly blind- 
neſs from obſcurities of the cor- 
nea. Its common effects are nau- 
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ſea or vomiting, an augmented diſ- 
charge of urine, diarrhœa, and in- 
creaſed paſs at firſt in the affected 


part. 
PYRETHRUM C Lond. £6] 


' Radix. 


Anthemis pyrethrum Lin. 
Pellitory of Spain; the root. 
This plant, though a native of the 


warm climates, bears the ordinary 


winters of this, and often flowers 
ſacceſſively from Chriftmas to May; 
the roots alſo grow larger with us 
than thoſe with which the ſhops are 
uſually ſupplied from abroad. 
Pellitory root has no ſenſible 
ſmell; its taſte is very hot and acrid, 
but leſs ſo than that of arum; the 
juice expreſſed from it has ſcarce any 
acrimony, nor is the root itſelf ſo 
1 when freſh as after it has 
een dried. Water, aſſiſted by heat, 
extracts ſome ſhare of its taſte; rec- 
tified. ſpirit, the whole ; neither of 


them elevate any thing in diſtilla- 


tion. The principal uſe of pyreth- 
rum in the preſent practice is as a 
maſticatory, for promoting the ſali- 
val flux, and evacuating viſcid hu- 
mours from the head and neighbour- 
ing parts; by this means it often re- 
lieves the toothach, ſome kinds of 
pains of the head, and lethargic 


complaints. 


QASIA [Lond. Ed.] * 
coriex „ radix. 

Ouaff. a amara Lin. 

Quaſſy; the wood, bark, and 
root. | 

This root is about the thickneſs- 
of a man's arm; its wood is whitiſh, 
becoming yellowiſh by expoſure to 
the air. It has a thin, grey, fiſſured 
brittle bark, which is deemed in Su- 
rinam more powerful than the wood. 
Quaſſy has no ſenſible odour, but is 
one of the moſt intenſe, durable, 
pure bitters known. Its infuſion, der 
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coction, and tincture, are almoſt e:. 
qually bitter and yellowiſh, and not 


blackened by a chalybeate. 


It was much uſed in a fatal fever 
in Surinam, and is faid to be effec- 
tual in ſuppreſſing vomiting. 

Tt is ſaid to be leſs antiſeptic than 
Peruvian bark; but, like colombo, 
another pure en it preſerves bile 
longer from putrefaction. The 
beſt form is that of pills of the ex- 
tract. . 


QUERCUS [ Lond. Ed.] Cor- 
tex. 

Quercus robur Lin 

Oak tree; the bark. 

This bark is a ſtrong aſtri ingent; 
and hence ſtands recommended in 
hemorrhagies, alvine fluxes, and o- 


ther preternatural or immoderate ſe- 


cretions ; and in theſe it is ſome- 


times attended with good effects. 


Some have alleged, that by the uſe 


of this bark every purpoſe can be 


anſwered which may be obtained 


from Peruvian bark. But after ſe- 


veral very fair trials, we have by 


no means found this to be the caſe, 


RADIX INDICA LOPEZ I- 
ANA [Ed.] 

Radix [ndica a Joanne Lopez de- 
nominata, Gaubii Adverſaria. 

Indian, or Lopez root. 

The tree is unknown. Neither 
the woody nor cortical part of the 
root has any remarkable ſenſible qua- 
lity. A flight bitterneſs is percep- 
tible, and it is recommended, like 
ſimarouba, in diarrhceas even of the 
colliquative kind, in half. dram doſes 
four times a- day. Little of this 
root has been brought to Europe: 
but ſome of thoſe who have had an 
opportunity of employing it, ſpeak, 
in very high terms of the ”_ ob- 
tained * it. 


RAPHANUS. 
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RAPHANUS RUSTICANUS 
[ Lond; Ed.] Radix. 
 GCochlearia armorica Lin. 


Horſe-radiſh root. 


This plant is ſometimes found 


wild about river-fides, and other 
moiſt places; for medicinal and cu- 
linary uſes, it is cn]tivated in gar- 
dens; it flowers in June, but rarely 
perfects its ſeeds in this country. 
Horſe- radiſh root has a quick pun- 
gent ſmell, and a penetrating acrid 
taſte; it nevertheleſs contains in 
certain veſſels a ſweet juice, which 
ſometimes exudes upon the ſurface. 
By drying, it loſes all its acrimony, 
becoming firſt ſweetiſh, and after- 
wards almoit inſipid: if kept in a 
cool place, covered with ſand, it re- 
tains its qualities for a conſiderable 
time. The medical effects of this 
root are, to ſtimulate the ſolids, at- 
tenuate the fluids, and promote the 
fluid ſecret ions: it ſeems to extend 
its action through the whole habit, 
and affect the minuteſt glands. It 
has frequently done ſervice in ſome 
kinds of ſcurvies and other chronic 
diſorders, proceeding from a viſci- 
dity of the juices, or obſtructions of 
the excretory ducts. Sydenham re- 
commends it likewiſe in dropſies, 
particularly thoſe which ſometimes 
follow intermittent fevers. Both 
water and rectified ſpirit extract the 
virtues of this root by infuſion, and 
elevate them in diſtillation: along 
with the aqueous fluid, an eſſential 
oil ariſes, poſſeſſing the whole taſte 
and pungency of the horſe-radiſh. 
From this root, the ſpiritus rapham 
compoſitus derives its name, and no 
inconſiderable ſhare of its activity. 


REALGAR, a foſſil compoſed 
of arſenic and ſulphur. Vide Aks E- 
NICUM. | 


RESINA ALBA. Vide Prxz- 
BINTHINA., a 
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RHABARBARUM 
Ed.] Radix. | 
Rheum palmatum Lin. 
Rhubarb ; the. root. 
This plant, which is of the dock 
kind, grows ſpontaneouſly in Chi- 
na, and endures the colds of our own 
climate. Two ſorts of rhubarb are 
met with in the ſhops. The firſt is 
imported from Turkey and Ruſſia, in 
roundith pieces freed from the bark, 
with a hole through the middle of 
each; they are externally of a yellow 
colour, and on cutting appear varie- 
gated with lively reddiſh ſtreaks. 
The other, which is leſs eſteemed, 
comes principally from China in 
longiſh pieces, harder, heavier, and 
more compact than the foregoing. 
The firſt fort, unleſs kept very dry, 
is apt to grow mouldy and worm- 
eaten; the ſecond is leſs ſubject to 
theſe inconveniences. Some of the 
more induſtrious artiſts are ſaid to 
fill up the worm-holes with certain 
mixtures, and to colour the outfide 
of the damaged pieces with powder 
of the finer ſorts of rhubarb, and 


Lond. 


ſometimes with cheaper materials : 


this is often ſo nicely done, as effec- 
tually to impoſe upon the buyer, 
unleſs he very carefully examines 
each piece, 'The marks of good 
rhubarb are, that it be firm and ſo- 
lid, but not flinty ; that it be eafily 
pulverable, and appear, when pow- 
dered, of a fine bright yellow colour: 
that upon being chewed, it impart 
to the ſpittle a ſaffron tinge, without 


_ proving flimy or mueilaginous in the 


mouth. Its tafte is ſubacrid, bit- 
teriſh, and ſomewhat aſtringent: the 
ſmell lightly aromatic. 


Rhubarb is a mild cathartic, 


which operates without violence or 
irritation, and may be given with 
fafety even to pregnant women and 
to children. In ſome people, how- 
ever, it always occaſions ſevere gri- 
ping. Beſides _ purgative quality 
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fibres. Rhubarb in ſubſtance ope- 
rates more powerfully as a cathartic 
than any of the preparations of it. 
Watery tinctures purge more than 


the ſpirituous ones; whilit the latter 


contain in greater perfection the a- 

romatic, aſtringent, and corrobo- 
rating virtues oe the rhubarb. The 
doſe, when intended as a purga- 
tive, is from a ſcruple to'a dram or 
more. 

The Turkey ctiubarb is, among 
us, univerſally preferred to the Eaſt- 
India fort, though this laſt is for 
ſome purpoſes at leaſt equal to the 
other; it is manifeſtly more aſtrin- 


gent, but has ſomewhat Jeſs of an 
Tinctures drawn 


'aromatic flavour. 
from both with rectified ſpirit, have 
nearly the ſame taſte : on diſtilling 
off the menſtruum, the extract left 
from the tincture of the Eaſt-India 
rhubarb proved conſiderably the 
ſtrongeſt. They are both the produce 
of the ſame climate, and probably 
the roots of the ſame plant taken up 
at different ſeaſons, or cured in a 
different manner. 

_ * Rhubarb is now raiſed in Britain 
equal to any that is imported. 

I be offficinal preparations of this 
drug are, a watery and a vinous in- 
fuſion, a fimple and a compound 
tincture. It 1s alſo an ingredient in 
different compoſitions, ſuch as the 
elexir ex aloe et rheo, the pilulæ 

ftomachice, and ſome others. . 


-RHAMNUS CATHARTI- 
* Vide Sina Carving, 


dir. | 
Rheum. raponticum Lin. 
.hapontic ; the roots. 


Fhapontic is a large roundiſh- 
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it is celebrated for an aftringent one, 
by which it ſtrengthens the tone of 
the ſtomach and inteſtines, and 

roves uſeful in diarrhœa and diſor- 
— proceeding from a laxity of the 


the morning. 


RHAPONTICUM [R2. ] Ra- 
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leaved plant, growing wild on the 
mountain Rhodope in Thrace, from 
whence it was brought into Europe, 
about the year 1610, by Alpinus: 
it bears the hardeſt winters of this 
climate, and is not unfrequent in 
our botanic gardens. The root of 
this plant (which appears evidently 
to have been the rhubarb of the an- 


cients) is by ſome confounded with 


the modern rhubarb, though conſi- 
derably different both in appearance 
and quality. The rhapontic is of a 
duſky colour on the ſurface, of a 
looſe ſpongy texture; conſiderably 
more aſtringent, but leſs purgative 
than rhubarb ; with this laſt inten- 
tion, two or three drams are required 


for a doſe. 


'RHODODENDRON [Z4.] 
Herba. 

"Riodedandren chryſanthum Lin. 

Rhododendron ; the herb.- 

This plant is a native of Siberia, 
where a weak infuſion of it is uſed 
as tea. The Siberians uſe a kind of 
decoction of it in rheumatiſm and 
gout.. They put about two drams 
of the dried ſhrub in an earthen pot, 
with about ten ounces of boiling 
water, keeping it near a boiling heat 
for a night, and this they take in 
It 1s faid to occaſion 
heat, thirſt, a degree of delirium, 
and a peculiar creeping-like ſenſa- 
tion in the parts affected. l he uſe 
of liquids is not allowed during its 
operation, as this is apt to induce 
vomiting. In a few hours the pain 
and diſagreeable ſymptoms are relie- 
ved, and it is ſaid two or three doſes 
generally complete the cure. The 
powder has alſo been uſed in doſes of 
a few grains. | 

Hitherto it has been ſo little em- 
ployed in Britain, that it has no 
place i in the London pharmacoperia: 


But in ſome caſes in which it has 


been uſed at Edinburgh, it has been 
prodtuve of good elleCts ; and ac- 
; cordingly 
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cordingly it is now introduced into 
the Edinburgh pharmacopœia, as 
well as into the Pharmacopœia Roſ- 
fica, where it had firſt a place. 


RIBES NIGRUM [ Lond. ] 
Fruttus. 
Ribes nigrum Lin, 
Black currants. 


RIBES RUBRUM 8 ] 
Frudtus 

Ribes rubrum in. 

Red currants ; the berry. 

Theſe have a cool acidulous ſweet 
taſte, ſufficiently agreeable both to 
the palate and ſtomach. 

The black currants are the baſis 
of an officinal ſyrup, and an inſpiſ- 
ſated juice, which are frequently em- 
ployed with advantage in recent ca- 
tarrhs, attended with ſlight ſore 
throat. 


RICINUS [ Lord. Ed.] Semen. 

Ricinus communis Lin. 

Palma Chriſti ; the ſeed. 

Theſe ſeeds are nuts about the 
ſize of ſmall beans : and are, like 
the bitter almonds, deleterious. The 
oil, commonly called nut or caſtor 
oil, is got by expreſſion, retains 
ſomewhat of the mawkiſhneſs and 
acrimony of the nut : but 1s, in ge- 
neral, a lafe and mild laxative in 
caſes where we wiſh to avoid irrita- 
tion, as in thoſe of colic, calculus, 
gonorrhea, &c. and ſome likewiſe 
uſe it as a purgative in worm-caſes. 
Half an ounce or an ounce common- 
ly anſwers with an adult, and n 
or two with an infant. 


An oil of an inferior kind, 3 


poſſeſſing nearly the ſame qualities, 
is obtained by boiling. 
With many, the averſion to oil in 
its pure ſtate is ſo great, that this 
purgative cannot be taken without 
great reluctance; and accordingly 
different modes of taking it have 
peen propoſed. Spme prefer taking 


Its 
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it ſwimming on a glaſs of water or 
peppermint water, or in the form of 
mulſion, with mucilage, or with the 
addition of a little rum. Sometimes 


it is neceſſary to increaſe its activity * 


by the addition of ſome other pur- 
gative: And with this view, nothing 
anſwers better than a ſmall quantity 
of tincture of jalap, or N 
tincture of ſenna 


ROSA DAMASCAENA [ Lon, 
Ed.] Petalum. 

Roſa centiſolia Lin. 

The damalk roſe ; the petal. 

This elegant flower is common in 
our gardens. Its ſmell is very plea- 
ſant and almoſt univerſally admired; 
its taſte bitteriſh and ſubacrid In 
diſtillation with water, it yields a 
ſmall portion of a butyraceous oil, 
whoſe flavour exactly reſembles that 
of the roſes. This oil, and the di- 
{tilled water, are very uſeful and a- 
greeable cordials. Hoffman ftrongly 
recommends them as of ſingular effi- 
cacy for raiſing the ſtrength, cheer- 
ing and recruiting the ſpirits, and 
allaying pain; which they perform 
without raifing any heat in the con- 
ſtitution, rather abating it when in- 
ordinate. Damaſk roſes, beſides 
their cordial aromatic virtue, which 
reſides in their volatile parts, have a 
mildly purgative one, which remains 
entire in the decoction left after the 
diſtillation: this, with a proper 
quantity of ſugar, forms an agree- 
able laxative ſyrup, which has long 


kept its place in the ſhops. 


ROSA RUBRA [Lond. Ed.] 
Petalum. 

| Roſa gallica Lin. 

The red roſe; the 

This l«.s very 79 je of the fra- 
grance of the foregoing pale ſort z 


and inſtead of its purgative quality, 


a mild gratefully aftringent one, e- 
ſpecially before the flower has open- 


ed; this is conſiderably improved by 
haſt 


7 
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hafty exſiccation; but both the a- 


ſtringency and colour are impaired 
by ſlow drying. 
prepared a conſerve, an infuſion, a 
honey, and a ſyrup of this flower. 


ROSMARINUS [Lond. _ 7 
bauen, Hor. 

Refmarinus officinalis Lin. 

Roſemary ; the top and flower. 

This is a native of Spain, Italy, 
and the ſouthern parts of France, 
where it grows in great abundance 
UPON dry gravelly grounds; in the 
xe ſoils it thrives beſt with us, and 
likewiſe proves ſtronger in ſmell 


than when ploduced in moiſt rich 


ones: this obſervation obtains in al- 
moſt all the aromatic plants. 
Roſemary has a fragrant ſmell, 


and a warm pungent bitteriſh: taſte, 


#pproaching to thoſe of lavender: the 


leaves and tender tops are ſtrongeſt ;. 


next to theſe the cup of the flower ; 
the flowers themſelves are conſider- 
ably the weakeſt, but molt pleaſant. 
Aqueous liquors extract a great 
ſhare of the virtues of roſemary 
kaves by infuſion, and elevate them 
in diſtillation; along with the water 
ariſes a conſiderable quantity of eſ- 
Jential oil, of an agreeable ſtrong pe- 
netrating ſmell. 
in great perfection the whole aroma- 
tio flavour of the roſemary, and ele- 
vates very little of it in diſtillation: 
hence the reſinous maſs left upon 
abſtracting the ſpirit, proves an ele- 
gant aromatic, very rich in the pe- 
culiar qualities of the plant. The 
flowers of roſemary give over great 
part of their flavour in diftillation 
with pure ſpirit ; by watery liquors, 
their fragrance 1s much injured ; by 
beating, deſtroyed. The officinal 
preparations of roſemary are, an eſ- 
ſential oil, and a fpirit commonly 
known by the title of Hungary wa- 
ter; the tops are alſo an in- 


gredient i in the compound tincture 


of lavender, and ſome other for- 
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In the ſhops: are 


Pure ſpirit extracts 
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RUBIA "Lond, Ed. ] Radix. 


Rubia tinctorum Lin. 

Madder ; the root. 

Madder is raiſed in ſome of 41 
gardens for medicinal purpoſes : 
was formerly cultivated among — 
in quantity, for the uſe of the dy- 
ers, who are at preſent ſupplied from 
Holland and Zealand. It has little 


or no ſmell, and a ſweetiſh taſſe, 


mixed with a little bitterneſs. The 
virtues attributed to it are thoſe of a 
detergent and aperient; whence it 
has been uſually ranked among the 
opening roots, and recommended in 
obſtructions of the viſcera, particu- 
larly of the kidneys, in coagulations 
of the blood from falls or bruiſes, 
- the jaundice, and beginning drop- 
ies. 

It is obſervable, that this root, 
taken internally, tinges the urine of 
a deep red colour; and in the Phi- 


loſophical Tranſactions, we have an 


account of its producing a like ef- 
fect upon the bones of animals who 
had it mixed with their food: all 
the bones, particularly the more ſo- 
lid ones, were changed, both exter- 
nally and internally, to a deep red, 
but neither the fleſhy or cartilagi- 
nous parts ſuffered any alteration ; 
ſome of theſe bones macerated in 
water for many weeks togGher, and 
afterwards ſteeped and boiled in ſpi- 
rit of wine, loſt none of their co- 
Jour, nor communicated any tinge 
to the liquors. The colouring part 
of this root appears therefore to be 
poſſeſſed of great ſubtility of parts; 
whence its medical virtues ſeem to 
deferve inquiry. 

Some uſe it in half-dram goſes ſe- 
veral times a day as an emmena- 
gogue. | | 

_ RUBUS IDAAUS [Lond] Fruc- 
tus. 
Rubus idæus Lin. 


| Raſpberry ; the fruit. 


This 
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This ſhirob is common in our gar» 
dens; and has likewiſe, in fome parts 
of England, been found wild: it 
flowers in May ; and ripens its fruit 
in July. Raſpberries have a pleaſant 
{weet taſte, accompanied with a pe- 
culiarly grateful flavour; on account. 
of which they are cluefly valued. As 
to their virtues, they moderately 
quench thirſt, abate heat, firengthen 
the viſcera, and promote the natural 
excretions. An agreeabie ſyrup, 
prepared from the juice, is directed 
to be kept in the ſhops. | 


RUBUS NIGER L.] Bao- 
Sd. | 
Rubus fruticoſus Lin, 

The bramble ; the fruit. 

This ſhrub is frequently found 
wild in woods and hedges. The 
berries have a faint taſte, without 
any thing of the agreeable flavour of 
the foregoing : the leayes are ſome- 
what aſtringent. | 

They enter no officinal compoſi- 
tion, are rarely directed in practice, 
and hence have now no place in our 
pharmacopœias. 


RUSCUS [ Brun. ] Radix. 
Ruſcus aculeatus Lin. 
Butchers broom ; the root. 


This is a ſmall prickly plant, 


ſometimes found wild in woods. 
The root has a ſoft fweetiſh taſte, 
which is followed by a bitteriſh one: 
it is one of the five aperient roots; 
and with this intention is ſometimes 
made an ingredient in apozems: and 
diet - drinks, for opening ſlight ob- 
ſtructions of the viſcera, purifying 
the blood and juices, and promoting 
the fluid ſeoret ions. | 


RUTA [Lond. Ed.) Herba. 
Ruta graveolens Lin. | 
Rue; the herb. 

This is a ſmall ſhrubby plant, met 
with in gardens, where it flowers in 
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June, and holds its green leaves alt 
the winter: we frequently find in 
the markets a narrow-leaved ſort, 
whieh is cultivated by ſome in pre- 
ference to the other, on account of 
its leaves appearing variegated during 
the winter with white ſtreaks. 
Rue has a ſtrong ungrateful ſmell, 
and a bitteriſh, penetrating taſte: 
the leaves, when 1n full vigour, are 
extremely acrid, inſomuch as to in- 
flame and bliſter the ſkim, if much 
handled. With regard to their me- 
dicinal virtues, they are powerfully 
ſtimulating, attenuating, and deter- 
gent; and hence, in cold phlegma- 
tio habits, they quicken the circula · 
tion, diſſolve tenaceous juices, open 
obſtructions of the excretory glands, 
and promote the fluid fecretions. 
The writers on the materia mediea 
in general have entertained a ve 
high opinion of the virtues of this 
plant. Boerhaave is full of its prai- 
ſes; particularly of the eſſential oil, 
and the diſtilled water cohobated 
or rediftilled ſeveral times from freſſi 
parcels of the herb: after ſomewhat 
extravagantly commending other 
waters prepared m this manner, he 
adds, with regard to that of rue, 
that the greateſt commendations he 
can beſtow upon it fall ſhort of its 
merit: What medicine(ſays he) can 
be more efficacious for promoting 
ſweat and perſpiration, for the cure 
of the hyſterie paſſion, and of epilep- 
ſies, and for expelling potfon.”” 
Whatever ſervice rue may be of in 
the two laſt cafes, it undoubtedly 
has its uſe in the others: the coho- 
bated water, however, is not the 
moſt efficacious preparation of it. 
An extract made by rectiſied fpirit 
contains, in a ſmall compaſs, the 
whole virtues of the rue; this men- 
ſtruum taking up by infuſion all the 
pungency and flavour of the plant, 
and elevating nothing in diſtillation. 
With water, its peculiar flavour and 
9 warmth 
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warmth ariſe; the bitterneſs, and a 


conſiderable ſhare of the pungency, 
remaining behind. 
The only officinal preparation of 


rue now retained in our pharmaco- 


pœias is the extract: but it is an 
ingredient in the compound pow- 


der of myrrh, and ſome other com- 
poſitions. 


SABNA PTLond Ed.] Folium, 


Fiuniperus ſabina Lin. 

Juniper; the leaf. 

This is an evergreen ſhrub, cloth- 
44 with ſmall, ſomewhat prickly, 
leaves: it does not produce fruit till 
very old, and hence has been gene- 
rally reputed barren. The leaves 
bave a bitter, acrid, biting taſte; 
and a ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell: di- 
ſtilled with water, they yield an eſ- 
ſential oil, in larger quantity, as Hoff- 
man obſerves, than any other known 
vegetable, the turpentine-tree alone 
excepted. 

_ Savin is a warm irritating ape- 


rient medicine, capable of promoting 


ſweat, urine, and all the glandular 
ſecretions. The diſtilled oil is one 
of the moſt powerful emmena- 
gogues; and is found of ſervice in 
_ obſtructions of the uterus or other 
viſcera, proceeding from a laxity 
and weakneſs of the veſſels, or a 


luggiſh indiſpoſition of the juices. 


Ihe powder is ſometimes uſed for 
conſuming venereal warts. 
The effential oil and a watery ex- 
tract are kept in the ſhops ; and, as 
well as the rue, the ſavin is likewiſe 
an ingredient. in the compound pow- 
der of myrrh. 


 SACCHARUM NON PURI- 
' FICATUM C Lond.) 
Brown ſugar. 


SACCHARUM PURIFICA-. 


TUM, five Bis cocrun 0 
| Double relined ſugar, 
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SACCHARUM CANTUM 
ALBUM r RUBRUM Re,. 


S e white and brown. 


Sugar is the ellentia] ſalt of the 
arundo ſaccharifera, a beautiful large 
cane growing ſpontaneouſly in the 
Eaſt-Indies, and ſome of the warmer 
parts of the Weſt, and cultivated 


there in great quantity. The ex- 


preſſed juice of the cane is clariſied 
with the addition of lime- water, 
without which it does not aſſume the 
form of a true ſugar, and boiled 
down to a due conſiſtence; when, 
being removed from the fire, the 
ſaccharine part concretes from the 
groſſer unctuous matter, called 
treacle or melaſſes. . 1 his, as yet 
impure or brown ſugar, 1s farther 
purified, in conical moulds, by 
ſpreading moiſt clay; on the upper 
broad ſurface : the watery moiſture, 
flowly percolating through the maſs, 
carries with 1t a conſiderable part of 
the remains of the treacly matter. 
This clayed ſugar, imported from 
America, is by our refiners diſſolved 
in water, the ſolution clarified by 
boiling with whites of eggs and de- 


| ſpumation, and after due evapora- 


tion poured into moulds : as ſoon as 
the ſugar has concreted, and the 
fluid part ftrained off, the ſurface i 18 
covered with moiſt clay as before. 
The ſugar, thus once reſined, by a 
repetition of the proceſs becomes the 
double- refined ſugar of the ſhops. 
The candy, or cryſtals, are prepared 
by boiling down ſolutions of fugar 
to a certain pitch, and then remo- 
ving them into a hot room, with 
ſticks ſet acroſs the veſſel for the ſu- 
gar to ſhoot upon: theſe cryſtals 


prove of a white or brown colour, 


according as the eee was pure or 


impure. 
The uſes of ſugar as a ſweet are 


ſufficiently well known. The impure 
_ forts contain an unctuous or oily 


„ makers 
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matter:; in conſequence of which 
they prove emollient and laxative. 
The cryſtals are moſt difficult of ſo- 


lation ; and hence are propereſt 
where this ſoft lubricating ſweet 


is wanted to diſſolve ſlowly in the 


month | 


SAGAPENUM [ Lond. Ed.] 

Gummi reſme. _ 

Sagapenum, the gum reſin, 

'This is a concrete juice brought 
from Alexandria, either in diſtinct 
tears, or run together in large maſ- 
ſes. It is outwardly of a yellowiſh 
colour; internally, ſomewhat. paler, 
and clear like horn; it grows ſoft 

upon being handled, and flicks to 
the fingers: its taſte is hot and bit - 
ing; the ſmell diſagreeable, by ſome 
reſembled to that of a leek, by o- 
thers to a mixture of aſafœtida and 
galbanum. - | 

Sagapenum is an uſeful aperient 
and deobſtruent; and not unfre- 
quently preſcribed either alone or in 
conjunction with ammoniacum or 
galbanum, for opening obſtructions 
ol the viſcera, and in hyſterical diſor- 
ders ariſing from a deficiency of the 
menſtrual purgations. It likewiſe 
promotes expectoration, and proves 
of conſiderable ſervice in ſome kinds 


of aſthmas and chronic catarrh, 


where the lungs are oppreſſed by viſ- 
cid phlegm. It is moſt commo- 
diouſly given in the form of pills; 
from two or three grains to half a 
dram may be given every night or 
oftener, and continued for ſome 


time. When ſagapenum is ſcarce, 


the druggiſts uſually ſupply its place 
with the larger and darker coloured 
maſſes of bdellium, broken into 
pieces; which are not eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed from it- 15 ö 

Sagapenum was an ingredient in 
the compound powder of myrrh, e- 


lectuary of bay-berries, mithridate 
and theriaca of the London pharma - 


copœia. 
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But from ſuch of theſe formule 


as are {till retained it is now rejected. 


It enters the gum pills of the Lon- 
don college ; but it has no place 
either in that or any other formula 
of the Edinburgh pharmacopœia, a 
preference being given to ammonia» 
cum and galbanum. 9 


SAGO [Gen.] 


Cycas circinalis Lin. 


Sago. | W 


This is the produce of an oriental 
tree of the palm tribe. The medullary 
part of the tree is beaten with water, 
and made into cakes, which are uſed 
by the Indians as bread. They like- 
wiſe put the powder into a funnel, 
and waſh it with water over a hair- 
ſieve, which allows only the finer 
part to paſs through the water. The 
water, on ſtanding, depoſites the fe- 
cule ; which being paſſed through 
perforated copper-plates, is formed 
into grains called Sago. It furnifhes 


agreeable jelly with water, milk, or 


broth, and is much uſed in phthiſical 
and convaleſcent caſes. 


Sal. ALKALINUS FIXUS 
VEGETABILIS, Prefertimi- is 


qui pearl-aſhes lingua vernacula di- 


citur. | 


CINERES- CANVELLATI 


ver KALI IMPURUM:- [Lond] 


Vegetable fixed alkaline falt, par- 
ticularly that named in Engliſh, 
pearl-aſhes. | 5 wa | 

The Edinburgh college having 
rejected the oily alkalies of broom, 
wormwood, &c. order the pearl- 


aſhes to be burnt in a crucible, diſ- 


ſolved in water, and the liquor to be 
decanted and evaporated to dryneſs 
in an iron pot. If the ſalt be thus 
properly purified, it diſſolves in its 
weight of water; the ſolution is 
free from colour and ſmell, ſupplies 
the place of the oleum tartari per 

i deli. 
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deliquium, ain a dry late that of 
the ſalt of tartar. | 

The mild ve vctable alkali is uſed 
in form of lotion, i in ſome cutaneous 
diſeaſes, and as a ſtimulant to the in- 


A active late of the veſſels in certain 


ulcers. It is uſed internally as a dia- 
phoretic or diuretic, and of late in 
_ calculus complaints. 


When the liquid alkali is deprived 


of its fixed air by quicklime, it- 


forms the cauſtic or ſoap ley, which 
in a diluted ſtate is injected by ſome 
for removing the mucus and poiſon 
in recent gonorrhea. The pure ſalt 
obtained by evaporation forms the 
common cauftie, which, on account 
of 1ts deliqueſcent, and conſequent- 
ly ſpreading quality, is little uſed. 
The eauſtic ley diluted is the baſis 
of the common quack lithontrip- 
ties. 
It ſometimes allays the ſymptoms 
of calculus without any evidence of 
its having acted on the ftone, and 
in ſome cafes the ſtone has ſhown 
marks of its action; but its conti- 
nued uſe ſeldom fails to injure the 
| conſtitution, or the inteſtinal canal. 


BA R 1 E LA, five Narzon, 
LLond.] 


This does not differ much in its ge · 


neral properties from the vegetable 
alkali. It is procurable from the aſhes 
ol ſea plants, particularly from kali, 
and it is called ſoda or barilla. This 
purified has been recommended by 
ſome i in 1 


8A. ALKALINUS FIXUS 
FOSSILIS, Fulgo ſal ſodæ, ex 
herba kali uſta [Ed.] 
| Foffil fixed alkaline ſalt; com- 
monly called ſalt of * from the 
burnt herb kali. 


- SAL AMARUS FLond. Ed] 

' Magneſta vitriolata. _ 
be bitter purging ſalt. . 

This ſalt is extracted from the 
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bitter liquor remaining after the 
cryſtallization of common ſalt from 
ſea-water. It is the ſalt of the Ep- 
ſom and ſome other purging mineral 
waters. We uſually meet with it in 
minute cryſtals, of a ſnowy appear- | 
ance; diſſolved in water, and cryſtal- 
lized afreſh, it concretes, if proper- 
ly mauaged, into larger ones, of a 
rectangular priſmatic figure, reſem- 
bling thoſe of the artificial cathartic 
ſalt of Glauber, to which they are 
ſometimes ſubſtituted in the ſhops. 
All theſe ſalts have a penetrating 
bitteriſh taſte ; they diſſolve in leſs 
than an equal weight of water: in 
a moderate heat, they melt, bubble 
up into bliſters, and ſoon change 
into a white ſpongy maſs, with the 
loſs of above half their weight: this 
calx taſtes more bitter than the ſalts 
did at firſt, and almoſt totally diffolves 
again in water. The acid of theſe 
ſalts is the vitriolic : the baſis of 
the natural is magneſia; of the ar- 
tificial, an alkaline falt, the ſame 
with the baſis of ſea-ſalt. Hence 
upon adding alkaline falts to a ſolu- 
tion of the ſalts of Glauber, no 
change enſues : whillt the ſalts ob- 


tained from the purging waters, or 
the bittern of marine waters, grow 


milky upon this addition, and de- 
poſite their earth, the alkaline ſalt 
being taken up in its place. 
The ſal amarus is a mild and gentle 
purgative, operating with ſufficient 
efficacy, and in general with eaſe and 
ſafety, rarely occafioning any gripes, 
fickneſs, or the other inconveniences 
which purgatives of the reſinous 
kind are too often accompanied 
with. Six or eight drams may be 


diſſolved for a doſe in a proper quan- 


tity of common water; or four, five, 
or more, in a pint, or quart of the 
purging waters. 'Theſe liquors may 
hkewife be ſo managed as to promote 
evacuation, by the other emunc- 
tories: if the patient be kept warm, 
they increaſe perſpiration; and by 

moderate 
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moderate exerciſe in a cool air, the 
urinary diſcharge. Some allege this 
ſalt has a peculiar effect in allaying 
pain, as in colic, even independently 
of evacuation. 


SAL AMMONIACUS [\ Load. 
Ed.] | 
Ammonia muriata. 
Sal ammoniac, | | 
This is an artificial faline eon- 
_ crete, ſaid to be prepared by fubli- 
mation from the ſoot of cow-dung. 
It is brought from Egypt in con- 
ſiderable quantities, but we are now 
principally ſupplied in Britain from 
our own manufactures, ſeveral of 
which are eſtabliſned in different 
parts of the country. In theſe, 
though the cheapeſt and moſt com- 
modious proceſs for preparing it is 
not generally known, yet it is with 
good reaſon conjectured to be prin- 
cipally formed from ſea- ſalt and ſoot, 
the former furniſhing the marine acid, 
the latter the volatile alkali. It is in 
general in large round cakes, convex 


on one fide, and concave on the other; 


and ſometimes in conical loaves: 
on breaking, they appear compoſed 
of needles, or ſtriæ, running tranſ- 
verſely. he bett are almoſt tranſ- 
parent, colourleſs, and free from 
any viſible impurities: thoſe moſt 
commonly met with are of a grey 
yellowiſh colour on the outſide, and 
ſometimes black, according as the 
matter is more or leſs impure. The 
taſte of this ſalt is very ſharp and 
penetrating. It diſſolves in twice 
its weight, or a little leſs, of water; 
and upon evaporating a part of the 
menſtruum, concretes again into long 
ſhining ſpicula, or thin fibrous plates, 
like feathers. Th 

Sal ammoniac appears from ex- 
periments to be compoſed of marine 
acid, united with -a volatile alkali. 


If mingled with fixt alkalies, or ab- 


{orbent earths, and expoſed to a 
moderate tire, a large quantity of 
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volatile ſalt ſublimes, the acid re- 
maining united with the interme- 
dium; if treated in the ſame man- 
ner with quicklime, an exceedjng 
penetrating volatile {ſpirit ares, but 
no ſolid ſalt is obtained. Expoſed 
alone to a conſiderable beat, it ſub- 
limes entire, without any alteration 
of its former properties: ground 
with certain metallic ſubſtances, it 
elevates ſom2 part of them along 
with itſelf, and conwetes with the 


' remainder into 2 maſs, which readi- 


ly flows into a liquor in a moiſt airs 


this appears in moſt reſpects ſimilar 


to a ſaturated ſolution of the metal 


made directly in ſpirit of ſalt. 


Pure fal ammaniae is a perſecliy 
neutral ſalt, capable of attenuating 
viſcid humours, and . promoting a 
diaphorefis, or the urinary diſcharge, 


according to certain eireumſtaucos 
in the conſtitution, or as the patient 


is managed during the aperation. 
If a dram of the ſalt be taken, diſ- 
ſolved in water, and the patient 
kept warm, it generally proves ſudo- 
rific ; by moderate exerciſe, or walk- 
ing in the open air, its action 13 
determined to the kidneys; a large 


doſe gently looſens the belly, and 


a ſtill larger proves emetie.. This 
falt is recommended by many as an 
excellent febrifuge, and by ſome 
has been held a great ſecret in the 
cure of intermittents. It is un- 


doubtedly a powerful aperient, and 


ſeems to paſs into the minuteſt veſ- 
ſels; and as ſuch may in ſome caſes 
be of ſervice, either alone, or joined 
with bitters or the bark. This ſalt 
is ſometimes employed externally as 
an antiſeptic, and in lotions and 


fomentations, for œdematous and 


ſcirrhous tumours: and alſo in garga- 
riſms for inflammations of the ton- 
fils, and for attenuating and diffol- 
ving thick viſcid mucus. . Some uſe 
it in form of lotion, in certain ulcers, 
and for removing common warts. 
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Natron muriatum. 

Sea · ſalt, or common alimentary 
ſalt. 
This is a bebe ſalt, differing 
from moſt others in occaſioning 
thirſt when ſwallowed. It diſſolves 
in ſomewhat lefs than three times 
its weight of water; the ſolution 
ſlowly evaporated, and ſet to ſhoot, 


affords cubical cryſtals, which unite. 


together into the form of hollow 
truncated pyramids. Expoſed to the 
fire, it crackles and flies about, or 
decrepitates as it is called; ' ſoon 
after, it melts, and appears Auid as 
water. 
ſalt, added to the nitrous acid, en- 
ables it to diſſolve gold, but renders 
it unfit for diſſolving filver : if a ſo- 
lution of filver be poured into liquors 
containing even a minute portion of 
common ſalt, the whole immediate- 
ly grows turbid and white; this 
phenomenon 1s owing; to the preci- 
pitation of the ſilver. 

This ſalt is either found in a ſolid 
form in the bowels of the earth, or 
diſſolved in the waters of the ſea or 
ſaline ſprings. 

1. Sal gemme. Rock ſalt. This 
is met with in ſeveral parts of the 
world, but in greateſt plenty in 
certain deep mines, of prodigious 
extent, near Cracow in Poland; 
ſome is likewiſe found in England, 
particularly in Cheſhire. It is for 

ie moſt part very hard, ſometimes 
of an opake ſnowy whiteneſs, ſome- 
times of a red, green, blue, and 
other colours. When pure, it is 
perfectly tranſparent and colourleſs; 
the other ſorts are purified by ſolu- 
tion in water and cryſtallization, in 
order to fit them for the common 
uſes of ſalt. 

2. Sal marinus. Sal marinus 
Hiſpanus. The ſalt extracted from 
ſea· water and faline ſprings. Sea 


waters yield from one · fiftieth to one- 
—_— their weight of pare ſalt: 
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A. ſmall quantity of this 
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ſeveral ſprings afford much larger 


quantities; the celebrated ones of 
our own country at Nantwich, 
Northwich, - and Proitwitch, yield 
(according to Dr Browurigg ) from 
one- ſixth to ſomewhat more than 
one- thifxd. There are two me- 
thods of obtaining the common ſalt 
from theſe natural ſolutions of it: 
The one, a haſty evaporation of the 
aqueous fluid till the ſalt begins to 
concrete, and fall in grains to the 


bottom of the evaporating pan, 


from whence it is raked out, and ſet 
in proper veſſels to drain from the 
brine or bittern : the other, a more 
flow and gradual evaporation, con- 
tinued no longer than till- a faline 
cruſt forms on the top of the li- 
quor; which, upon removing the 
fire, ſoon begins to ſhoot, and run 
into cryſtals of a eubical figure. in 
the warmer climates, both theſe 
proceſſes are effected by the heut of 
the ſun. The ſalts obtained by 
them differ very conſiderably: that 
got by a haſty evaporation is very 
apt to relent in a moiſt air, and run 
per deliquium; an inconvenience | 
which the cryſtallized ſalt is not 


ſubject to: this laſt is likewiſe found 


better, for preſerving meat, and ſun- 
dry other purpoſes. - 

Common falt, in ſmall n 
is ſuppoſed to be warming, drying, 


and to promote appetite and di- 


geſtion : in large doſes, as half an 
ounce, it proves cathartie. It is 


ſometimes uſed to check the opera- 


tion of emetics, and make them run 
off by ſtool; and as a ſtimulus in 


glyſters. 


SAL CORNU CERVI; J. e. 
Sal alkalinus volatilis, ficcus, ex off- 
bus vel cornibus animalium igne pa- 
ratus, ab oleo purificatus. : 

Salt of hartſhorn; i. e. dry vola- 
file alkaline ſalt, obtained by means 
of fire from the bones or horns of 
animals, freed from its oil. [ £4. ] 
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This article, to which the London 
college now give the name of am- 
monia preparata, will afterwards 
come to be mentioned under the 
head of Salts. Here, with reſpe& 
to its medical properties, it is ſuffi- 
cient to obſerve, that it is a quick 
and powerful ſtimulant, and as ſuch 
1s employed externally to the noſe 
in ſyncope; and with oilincynanche, 
and ſome other inflammation, as a 
rubefacient. It is uſed internally in 
various low ſtates of the ſyſtem. 


SALIX [Ed.] Ramularum cor- 
tex. 

Salix fragilis Lin. 

The willow; the bark of the 
branches. 

This bark poſſeſſes a conſiderable 
degree of bitterneſs and aſtringency. 
It has been recommended by ſome 
as a ſubſtitute for the Peruvian 
bark; and of the indigenous barks 
which have been propoſed, it is per- 
haps one of the moſt effectual. But 
in point of efficacy it is in no de- 
gree to be compared with the Pe- 
ruvian bark. 


SALIVA [ Lond. Ed.] Folium. 

Saliva officinalis Lin. 

Sage; the leaf. 

Of the ſaliva different varities are 
in uſe, particularly thoſe diftinguiſh- 
ed by the titles of major and minor. 
Theſe plants are common in our 
gardens, and flower in May and 
June : the green and red common 
ſages differ no otherwiſe than in 
the colour of the leaves; the ſeeds 
of one and the ſame plant produce 
both : 
ſpecies; its leaves are narrower 
than the others, generally of a 
whitiſh colour, and - never red ; 
moſt of them have at the bottom a 
piece ſtanding out on each ſide in 
the form of ears. Both ſorts are 


moderately warm aromatics, accom- 


panied with a light degree of a- 
ſtringeney and bitterneſs ; the ſmall 
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| ſort is the ſtrongeſt, the large ER 


the ſmall fort is a diſtinct 


agreeable. 
The writers on the materia me- 
dica are full of the virtues of ſage, 


and derive its name from its ſuppo- 


ſed ſalutary qualities. 

Salvia ſalvatrix, naturæ concilia- 
trix. 

Cur moriatur homo, cui ſalvia 
creſcit in horto. 

Its real effects are, to mode - 
rately warm and ſtrengthen the veſ- 


ſels; and hence, in cold phleg- 


matic habits, it excites appetite 
and proves ſerviceable 1n debili- 
ties of the nervous ſyſtem. The 
belt preparation for theſe purpoſes 
is an infuſion of the dry leaves, 


drank as tea; or a tincture, or ex- 


tract, made with reQtified ſpirit, 
taken in proper doſes ; theſe con- 
tain the whole virtues'of the ſage ; 
the diſtilled water and eſſential oil, 
only its warmth and aromatic qua- 


lity, without any thing of its rough- 


neſs or bitterneſs. Aqueous in- 
fuſions of the leaves, with the ad- 
dition of a little lemon-juice, prove 
an uſeful diluting drink in febrile 
diſorders. They are of an elegant 
colour, and ſufficiently acceptable to 
the palate. 


SAMBUCUS [ Lond. Ed.) cor- 


tex interior, fas, bacca. % 
Sambucus nigra Lin. 
Black berried elder ; 

bark, flower, and berry. 
This is a large ſhrub, frequent in 


the inner 


| hedges; it flowers in May, and 


ripens its fruit in September. The 
inner green bark of its trunk. 1s 
gently cathartic ; an infuſion of it. 
in wine, or the "expreſſed juice, in 
the doſe of half an ounce or an 
ounce, is ſaid to purge moderately, 
and in ſmall doſes to prove an ef- 
ficacious deobſtruent, capable of 
promoting all the fluid ſecretions. 
The young buds, or rudiments 'of 
the leaves, are ſtrongly purgative, 
and act with ſo much violence as to 
8 
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be Abr accounted unſafe. 
The flowers are very different in 
quality : theſe have an igrecable 
zromatic flavour, which they give 
over in diſtillation with water, and 
impart by infufion- to vinous and 
ſpirituous liquors. The berries have 
a ſweetiſh, not unpleaſant taſte; 
neverth defs, eaten in ſubſtance, 
they offend the ſtomach: 

ice, inſpiſſated to the con- 
— 2 a ban". proves an nſeful 
aperient medicine 3 it opens obſtruc- 
tions of the viſcera," promotes the 
natural evacuations, and if continued 
for a length of time, does conſider- 
able fervice in ſundry chronical diſ- 
orders. It is obſervable, that this 
juice, which in its natural ſtate is of 
a purpliſh colour, tinges vinous ſpi- 
rits of a deep red. 

This article was formety kept in 
the ſhops, under ſeveral different 
formulz. The fuccus ſpiflatus and 
unguentum ſambuci ſtill retam a 
place in the London pharmacopœia; 
but the ſambucus does not now en- 
ter any fixed formula in that of 
Edinburgh. 

A rob was prepared from the ber- 
ries; an oil of elder by boiling the 
flowers in oil olive; and an ointment, 
by boiling, them in a mixture of oil 
and 


* 


SANGUIS DRACONIS 
FE Lond. Ed.] Gummi rejina. 
Dragon's blood. 

It is perhaps ſurpriſing, that while 
the London and Edinburgh col- 
leges have of late made ſo many 
—_— m the names of articles, 

they ſhould ſtill have retained one ſo 


abfurd as that which is affixed to 


this article, eſpecially as that name 
is not in the ſmalleſt degree de- 

rived from any of thoſe different 
vegetables from whence this ar- 
ticle is. alleged to be obtained. 
What is called dragon's-blood is 
_ gummi: reſinous ſubſtance brought 
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from the Eaſt Indies, either in oval 
drops, wrapped up in flag leaves; 
or in large maſſes, compoſed of 
ſmaller tears. It is ſaid to be ob- 


tained from the palmijuncus draco, 


the calamus rotang, the - dracena 
draed, the pterocarpus draco, and 
feveral other vegetables. | 
The writers on the materia medi- 
ea in general, give the preference to 
the former, tho? the others are not 
unfrequently of equal goodneſs : the 


fine dragon's blood of either ſort 


breaks ſmooth, free from any viſible 
impurities, of a dark red colour, 
which changes upon being powder- 
ed into an elegant bright crimſon. 
Several artificial compoſitions, co- 
loured with the true dragon's blood, 
or Brazil wood, are ſometimes ſold 
in the room of this commodity : 
ſome of theſe diſſolve like gums, in 
water; others crackle in the fire, 
without proving inflammable ; whilſt 
the genuine fanguis draconis readily 
melts and catches flame, and 1s not 
acted on by watery liquors. It totally 
diſſolves in pure ſpirit, and tinges 2 
large quantity of the menſtruum 

a deep red colour: it is likewiſe ſo- 


luble in expreſſed oils, and gives 


them a red hue, leſs beautiful than 
that communicated by anchuſa. 
This drug, in ſubſtance, has no ſen- 


ſible ſmell or taſte ; when diſſolved, 
it diſcovers ſome de of warmth 
and pungency. It 74 uſually, but 


without foundation, looked upon 


as a gentle aſtringent, and ſometimes 
directed as ſuch in extemporaneous 
preſcription, againſt ſeminal gleets, 
the fluor albus, and other fluxes. 
In theſe caſes, it is ſuppoſed to pro- 
duce the general effects of refinous 


bodies, lightly incraſſating the flu- 


ids, and ſomewhat ſtrengthening the 
ſolids. But in the preſent practice 
it is very little uſed, either external- 
ly or internally. It is ſtill however 
an ingredient in the emplaſtrum 


It 
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It formerly entered the pulvis ſtyp- 
ticus of the Edinburgh college ; but 
from this it has with propriety been 
rejected, giving place to a much 
more active article, the gum- kino: 
and perhaps the ſanguis draconis 
might even with propriety be omit- 
ted from our pharmacopœias, at 
leaſt till its qualities be really aſcer- 
tained: For even ſuppoſing ſome 
of theſe red coloured reſins Lend un · 
der this name to poſſeſs medical pro- 
perties, yet it can hardly be imagi- 
ned that all reſins of this colour have 


the ſame properties. | 


SANICULA [Brun.] Folia. 

Sanicula Europea Lin. 

Sanicle; the leaves. 
This plant grows wild in woods 
and hedges, and flowers in May. 
The leaves have an herbaceous 
roughiſh taſte: they have long been 
celebrated for ſanative virtues, both 
internally and. externally. Never- 
theleſs their effects, with any inten- 
tion, are not conſiderable enough to 
gain them a place in the preſent 
practice. 


S ANTALUM ALBUM 


[Brun.] | 
Santalum album Lin. 
White ſaunders. OTH, © 
This is a wood brought from the 
Eaſt Indies in billets about the 
thickneſs of a man's leg, of a 
pale whitiſh colour. This is not, as 


has been ſuppoſed, a different ſpecies 


from the following, but that part of 
the yellow ſaunders wood: which lies 
next the bark. Greateſt part of it, 
as met with in the ſhops, has no 
ſmell or tafte, nor any ſenſible quali- 
ty that can recommend it to the 
notice of the phyſician. 

SANTALUM CITRINUM 
C24. 


Santalum album Lin. 
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Yellow ſaunders. x 


This article, which is the interior 
part of the wood of the ſame tree 
which furniſhes the former, is of a 


pale yellowiſh colour, of a pleaſant 


ſmell, and a bitteriſh aromatic taſte, 
accompanied with an agreeable kind 
of pungency. This elegant wood 
might undoubtedly be applied to 
valuable medical purpoſes, though 
at preſent very rarely made uſe of. 
Diſtiſled with water it yields a fra- 
grant eſſential oil, which thickens in 
the cold into the conſiſtence of a 
balſam. Digeſted in pure ſpirit, it 
imparts a rich yellow tinQure ; 


which being committed to diſtilla- 


tion, the ſpirit ariſes without bring- 
ing over any thing conſiderable of 
the flavour of the ſaunders. The 
reſiduum contains the virtues of fix 
times its weight of the wood. 
Hoffman looks upon this extract as 
a medicine of ſimilar virtues to am- 
bergris; and recommends it as an 
excellent reſtorative in great debili- 


ties. | 


SANTALUM RUBRUM 
F Lond. Ed.] 

Pterocarpus ſantolinus Lin. 

Red ſaunders. 
This is a wood brought from the 
Eaft Indies in large billets, of a 
compact texture, a dull red, almoſt 
blackiſh colour on the outſide, and 
a deep brighter red within. This 
wood has no manifeſt ſmell, and 
little or no take, It has been com- 
mended as a mild aſtringent, and a 
corroborant of the nervous ſyſtem ; 
but theſe are qualities that belong 
only to the yellow ſort. mm 

The principal uſe of red ſaun- 
ders is as a colouring drug ; with 
which intention it is employed in 
ſome formula, particularly in the 
tinctura lavendulæ compoſita. It 


communicates a deep red to rectified 


ſpirit, but gives 09 tinge to aqueous 
| 9 2 U- 
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reſin, extracted by means of ſpirit, 
tinges a large one of freſh ſpirit, of 
an elegant blood red. There is 
ſcarce any oil, that of lavender ex- 
cepted, to which it communicates 
its colour. Geoffroy and others 
take notice, that the Brazil woods 
are ſometimes ſubſtituted to red 
faunders ; and the college of Bruſ- 


ſels are in doubt whether all that is 


ſold among them for ſaunders be 
not really a wood of that kind. Ac- 


cording to the account which they 


have given, their ſaunders is cer- 
tainly the Brazil wood; the diſtin- 


guiſhing character of which i is, that 


it impartsits colour to common water. 


SANTONICUM [ Lond. Ed.] 
Semen. 

Artemiſia Santonicum Lin. Loup. 

Artemiſia auſtriaca Facquin. Ep. 

Worm ſeed. 

This feed is the produce of a 
plant of the wormwood or mugwort 
kind, growing in the Levant. 

It is a ſmall, light, chaffy ſeed, 
compoſed as it were of a aber 

of thin membranous coats, of a yel- 
lowiſh colour, an unpleaſant - ſmell, 
and a very bitter taſte. Theſe ſeeds 
are celebrated for anthelmintic vir- 


tues, which they have in common 


with other bitters; and are ſome- 
times taken with this intention, either 
mixed with molaſſes, or candied with 
ſugar: their unpleaſant taſte ren- 
ders the form of a powder or decoo- 
tion inconvenient. | 


SPO Ex OLEO OLIVA 
ET NATRO CONFECTUS 
FLond.]: 

- SAPO ALBUS * 
[Z4.] | 
White Spaniſh Soap. 


SAPO MOLLIS. 
Common ſoft ſoap. 


liquors : a ſmall quantity of the SAPO NIGER. 


Part II. 


Black ſoft ſoap. 

- Soap. is compoſed of n 
en oils or animal fats, united 
with alkaline lixivia. The firſt ſort, 
or white hard-ſoap, is made with 
the finer kinds of oil olive; the 
common ſoft ſort with coarſer oils, 
fat, tallow, or a mixture of all theſe; 
and the black (as is ſaid) with train- 
oil. 

The purer hard ſoap is the only 
ſort intended for internal uſe. This, 
triturated with oily or reſinous mat- 
ters, renders them ſoluble in water, 
and hence becomes an uſeful ingre- 
dient in pills compoſed of reſins, 
promoting their diſſolution in the 
ſtomach, and union with the ani- 
mal fluids, though gum is certainly 
preferable. Boerhaave was a great 
admirer of ſoap; and in his private 
practice ſeldom preſcribed any reſin- 
ous pills without it, unleſs where an 
alkaleſcent or putrid ftate of the 
juices forbad its uſe. From the ſame 
quality, ſoap likewiſe ſeems well fit - 
ted fox diſſolving ſuch oily or unctu- 
ous matters as it may meet with in 
the body, attenuating viſcid juices, 
opening obſtructions of the viſcera, - 
and deterging all the veſlels it paſles 
through. It has likewiſe been ſup- 
poſed a powerful menſtruum for the 
human calculus; and a ſolution of 
it in lime-water, as one of the 
ſtrongeſt diſſolvents that can be taken 
with ſafety into the ſtomach. The 
virtue of this compoſition has been 
thought conſiderably greater than 
the aggregate of the diſſolving 
powers of the ſoap and lime water 
when unmixed. 

The ſoft ſoaps are more pene- 
trating and acrimonious than the 
hard. The principal medical uſe of 
theſe is for ſome external purpoles, 


although by ſome, when diſſolved in 


ale, they · have been directed to be 
taken 


\ 


Part IT: 


taken to a conſiderable extent in the 
cure of jaundice. | 


Hard ſoap gives name to an offi- 
cinal plaſter, liniment, and balſam. 


'  SAPONARIA [Suec.] Falia, 
radix. . 
Saponaria »fficinalis Lin. 


Soapwort, or þbruiſewort ; the 


herb and root. 

This grows wild, though not 
very common, in low wet places, 
and by the ſides of running waters 
a double-flowered ſort is frequent in 
our gardens. The leaves have a 
bitter, not agreeable taſte ; agita- 
ted with water they raiſe a ſapona- 
ceous froth, which is faid to have 
nearly the ſame effects with ſolu- 
tions of ſoap itſelf, in taking out 
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neſs. It diſſolves in watery liquors, 
and appears to be chiefly of the 
gummy kind, with a ſmall admix- 
ture of reſinous matter. It is prin- 
cipally celebrated for conglutinating 
wounds and ulcers (whence its name 
TAPXOXOAAG, fieſh-glue), a quality ta 
which neither this nor any o 
drug has a juſt title. It is an ingre- 
dient in the pulvis e cæruſſa. 


SARSAPARILLA [ Lond. 
Ed. ] Radix. | 

Smilax ſarſaparilla Lin. 

Sarſaparilla; the root. 

This root is brought from the 
Spaniſh Weſt Indies. It conſiſts of 
a great number of long ſtrings hang- 
ing from one head: the long roots, 
the only part made uſe of, areabout 


ſpots from cloaths, and the like.® the thickneſs of a gooſe-quill, or 


Jhe roots taſte ſweetiſh and ſome- 
what pungent, and have a light ſmell 
like thoſe of liquorice : digeſted in 
rectiſied ſpirit, they yield a ſtrong 
tincture, which loſes nothing of its 
taſte or flavour in being inſpiſſated 
to the conſiſtence of an extract. 
This elegant root has not come much 
into practice among us, though it 
promiſes from its ſenſible qualities 
to be a medicine of conſiderable 
utility. It is much eſteemed by 
the German phyſicians as an aperi- 
ent, corroborant, and ſudoriſfic; and 
preferred by the college of Wirtem- 
berg, by Stahl, Neumann, and o- 
thers, to ſarſaparilla. 


SARCOCOLLA [ Lond.] Gum- 
aui-reſina. | | 
This 18 a concrete juice, brought 
from Perſia and Arabia in ſmall, 
whitiſh, yellow grains, with a few of 
a reddiſh, and ſometimes of a deep 
red colour, mixed with them ; the 


© whitelt tears are preferred, as being 
the freſheſt. It is ſuppoſed to be 


the product of the penæ a ſarcocolla 


of Linnæus. Its taſte is bitter, ac- 
companied with a dull kind of ſweet. 


thicker, flexible, compoſed of fibres 


running their whole length; ſo that 
they may be ſtript into pieces from 
one end to the other. They have 
a glutinous, bitteriſh, not ungrate- 
ful taſte, and no ſmell. It was firſt 
brought into Europe by the Spani- 
ards, about the year 1563, with the 
character of a ſpecific for the cure 
of the lues venerea, a diſeaſe which 
made its appearance a little before 


that time, and likewiſe of ſeveral ob- 


ſtinate chronic diſorders. Whatever 


good effects it might have produced in 


the warmer climates, it proved unſuc- 
ceſsful in this; inſomuch, that many 
have denied it to have any virtue at 
all. It appears, however, from ex- 
perience, that though very une- 
qual to the character which it bore 
at firſt, it is in ſome caſes of con- 
ſiderable uſe as a ſudorific, where 
more acrid medicines are improper. 
The beſt preparations are, a decoc- 
tion and extract made with water; 
a decoction of half an ounce of the 
root, or a dram of the extract, which 
is equivalent thereto, may be taken 
for a doſe. Es; 
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SASSAFRAS[ Lond. Ed.) Lig. 
num, radix ejuſque, cortex. 


Laurus fajafras Lin. 
Saſſafras; the wood, root, and its 


bark. 


Saſſafras is brought to us in long | 


ſtraight pieces, very light, and of a 
ſpongy texture, covered with a rough 
fungous bark ; outwardly of an aſh 
| colour, inwardly of the colour of 
ruſty iron. It has a fragrant ſmell, 
and a ſweetiſn aromatic ſubacrid 
taite : the bark taſtes much ſtronger 
than any other part; and the ſmall 
twigs ſtronger than the large pieces. 
As to the virtues of this root, it is a 
warm aperient'and corroborant; and 
frequently employed with good ſuc- 
cels for purifying the blood and 
juices. For theſe purpoſes, infuſions 
made from the raſped root or bark, 
may be drank as tea, In ſome con- 
ſtitutions, theſe liquors, by their 
' fragrance, are apt, on firſt taking 
them, to affect the head: in ſuch 
caſes they may be advantageouſly 
freed from their flavour by boiling. 
A decoction of ſaſſafras boiled down 
to the conſiſtence of an extract, 
proves ſimply bitteriſh and ſubaſtrin- 
gent. Hoffman aſſures us; that he 
has frequently given this extract to 


the quantity of a ſcruple at a time, 


with remarkable ſucceſs, for ſtrength- 
ening the tone of the viſcera in ca- 
chexies, and alſo in the decline of 
intermittent fevers, and in hypochon- 
driacal ſpaſms. ' Saſſafras yields, in 
diſtillation, an extremely fragrant 
oil, of a penetrating pungent taſte, 
ſo ponderous, notwithſtanding the 
lightneſs of the drug itſelf, as to fink 
in water. Rectified ſpirit extracts 
the whole taſte and ſmell of ſaſſafras, 
and elevates nothing in evaporation: 
hence the ſpirituous extract proves 
the moſt elegant and efficacious pre- 
paration, as containing the virtue of 
the root entire. 


The only officinal preparation of 


falſafras is the FEI oil T he 
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ſaſſafras itſelf is an ingredient in the 
decoction of the woods; and the oil 
in the elixir guaiacinum. 


SATUREIA CSurc.] Herba. 

| Satureia hortenfis Lin. 

Summer ſavory ; the herb. 

This herb 1s raiſed anmially i in 
gardens for culinary purpoſes. It 


18 A very pungent warm aromatic; 


and affords in diſtillation with water 


a ſubtile eſſential oil, of a penetra- 
ting ſmell, and very! 'hot acrid taſte. 
It yields little of its virtues by in- 
fuſion to aqueous liquors : rectified 
ſpirit extracts the whole of its taſte 
and ſmell, but elevates nothing in 
diltilation, * | 


SATYRION Ea. ] Radix. 

Orchis maſcula Lin. 

Orchis ; the root, 

This plant is frequent in ſhad F | 
places and moitt meadows : ea 
plant has two oval roots, of a whi- 
tiſh colour, a viſcid ſweetiſh taſte, 
and a faint unpleaſant ſmell. They 
abound with a glutinous limy j juice. 
With regard to' their virtues, like 
other mucilaginous vegetables, they 
thicken the ſerous humours, and de- 
fend the ſolids from their aerimony: 
they have alſo been celebrated, tho? 
on no very good foundation, for ana- 
leptic and aphrodiſiac virtues ; and 
frequently made uſe of with theſe in- 
Salep, a celebrated reſto- 
rative among the Furks, is probably 
the prepared root of certain plants 
of the orchis kind. This drug, as 
ſometimes brought to us, is in oval 
pieces, of a yellowiſh white colour, 
ſomewhat clear and pellucid, very 
hard, and almoſt horny, of little or 
no ſmell, and taſting like gum tra- 
gacanth. Satyrion root, boiled in 
water, freed from the ſkin, and after- 
wards ſuſpended in the air to dry, 
gains exactly the ſame appearance: 
the roots thus prepared, diffolve in 
boiling water into a mucilage. 


a 1 5 Groftroy, 


Part II. 
Geoffroy, who firſt communicated 


this preparation of orchis, recom» 


mends it in conſumptions, in bilious 
dyſenteries, and diſorders of the 
breaſt, proceeding from an acrimony 
of the juices, 


SCABIOSA [ Bren. ] Herba. 

Scabiofa ar venſis Lin. 

Scabious; the herb. 
This is a rough hairy plant, a 
growing wild in paſture- grounds; 
of a nauſeous bitteriſn taſte. It 
ttands recommended as an aperient, 
ſudorific, and expectorant; but the 
preſent practice has little dependence 


on it. 


SC AMMONIUM CLond. 8 
Gummi-refina. 

Convoluulus ſcammonia Lin. 

SCammony 3 ; the gum-reſin. 

Scammony is a concrete juice, ex- 
trated from the roots of a large 
climbing plant growing in the Ali- 
atic Turky. The belt comes from 
Aleppo, in light ſpongy maſles, 
calily friable, of a ſhining aſh colour 
verging to black ; when powdered, 
of a light grey or whitiſh colour. 


An inferior ſort is brought from 


Smyrna in more compact ponderous 
pieces, of a darker colour, and full 
of ſand and other impurities. This 
Juice is chiefly of the reſinous kind: 
reaified ſpirit diffolves five ounces 
out of ſix ; th: remainder is a mu- 
cilaginous ſubſtance mixed with 
droſs: proof ſpirit totally diſſolves 
it, the impurities only being left. 
It has a faint unpleaſant ſmell, and 
a bitteriſh, ſomewhat acrimonious 
taſte. 

Scammony 18 an 33 and 
ſtrong purgative. Some have con- 
demned it as unſafe, and laid ſun- 
dry ill qualities to its charge; the 
principal of which is, that its ope- 
ration is uncertain, a full doſe pro- 
ving ſometimes ineffectual, whilſt at 
ethers a much ſmaller one occaſions 
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dangerous hyperentharſia. This dif- 


ference, however, is owing entirely 
to the different circumitances of the 
patient, and not to any ul quality, 
or irregularity of operation, of the 
medicine: where the inteſtines are 
lined with an exceſſive load of mu- 


cus, the ſcammony paſſes through, * 


without exerting ĩtſelf upon them; 
where the natural mucus is deficient, 

a ſmall doſe of this or any other re- 
ſinous cathartic, irritates and in- 
flames. Many have endeavoured to 
abate the force of this drug, and 
correct its imaginary virulence, bx 


expoſing it to the fume of ſulphur, 
diſſolving it in acid juices, and the 


like: but this could do no more 
than deſtroy as it were a part of 
the medicine, without making any 
alteration in the reſt. Scammony 
in ſubſtance, judiciouſly managed, 
ſtands not in need of any corrector: 
if triturated with ſugar or with al- 
monds, as we have formerly recom- 
mended for other reſinous purga- 
tives, it becomes ſufficiently ſafe 
and mild in its operation. It may 
likewiſe be conveniently diſſolved, by 
trituration, in a ſtrong decoction 
of liquorice, and then poured off 
from the feces. the college of Wir- 


temberg aſſure us, that by this 


treatment it becomes mildly pur- 
gative, without being attended with 


| gripes, or other inconveniences; and 


that it likewiſe proves inoffenſive to 
the palate. The common doſe of 
ſcammony is from three to twelve 


grains. 


Scammony gives name to three 


different compound powders, viz. 


the pulvis e ſcammonio compoſitus, 
pulvis e ſcammonio cum aloe, and 
pulvis e ſcammonio cum calomelane, 
and is an ingredient in the compound 
powder of ſenna, the compound ex- 
tract of colocynth, and the pills of 
colocynth and aloes. 
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 'SCIHLLA PCTLend Ed.] Radix. 

' Scilla maritima Lin. 

- 'Squill, or ſea-onion; the root. 
This is a ſort of onion, growing 


ſpontaneouſly upon dry ſandy ſhores 


in Spain and the Levant, from 
whence the root 1s annually brought 
into Europe. It ſhould be choſen 
plump, ſound, freſh, and full of a 


clammy juice : ſome have preferred 


the red ſort, others the white, though 


neither deſerves the preference to 
the other ; the only difference per- 
ceivable between them, is that of the 
colour; and hence' both; may be uſed 
promiſcuouſly. This root is to the 
talte very nauſeous, intenſely bitter, 
and acrimonious: much handled, 
it ulcerates the ſkin. With regard. 
to its medical virtues, it powerfully 
ſtimulates the ſclids, and attenuates 


_ viſctd juices; and by theſe qualities 


promotes expectoration, urine, and 
if the patient be kept warm, ſweat : 
if the doſe be conſiderable, it proves 
emetic, and ſometimes purgative. 
'The principal, uſe of this medicine 
is where the prime viz abound with 
mucous matter, and. the lungs are 
oppreſſed by tenacious phlegm. Dr 
Wagner, in his clinical obſervations, 
recommends it given along with 
nitre, in hydropical ſwellings, and 
in the nephritis; and mentions ſe- 
veral cures which he performed, by 
giving from four to ten grains of 


the powder for a doſe, mixed with 


a double quantity of nitre: he ſays, 
that thus managed, it almoſt always 
operates as a diuretic, though ſome- 
times it vomits or purges. In 
dropſy, dried ſquills is often com- 
bined with mercury. The moſt 
commodious form for the taking of 
ſquills, unleſs when deſigned as an 


emetic, is that of a bolus, or pill: 


liquid forms are to moſt people too 
offenſive, though theſe may be ren- 
dered lefs diſagreeable both to the 
palate and ſtomach by the addition 


of aromatic diſt illed waters. 1 
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root yields the whole of its virtues, 


both w aqueous and vinous menſtrua, 


and likewiſe to vegetable acids. Its 


officinal preparations are, a conſerve, 
dried ſquills, a ſyrup, and vinegar, 
an oxymel, and pulls. 


SCOLOPENDRIUM. Vide 


LiNGUA CERVINA. 


SCORDIUM [ Lond. Ed.] Her- 
ba. „ 
Teucrium ſcordium Lin. 
Water: germander; the herb. 

This is a ſmall, ſomewhat hairy 
plant, growing wild in ſome parts 
of England, though not very com- 
mon; the ſhops are generally ſup- 
plied from gardens. It has a bitter 


taſte, and a ſtrong diſagreeable 


ſmell. Scordium is of no great 
eſteem in the preſent practice, not- 
withſtanding the deobſtruent, diu- 
retic, and ſudorific virtues for which 
it was formerly celebrated. It for- 
merly entered the mithridate, theri- 
aca, and cataplaſm of cummin ſeed, 
"and gave name to two compound 
powders and an electuary; but it 
could by no means be conſidered as 
an article of any great activity; and 
from ſuch of theſe formulz as are 
fill retained, the ſcordium is reject- 


ed. 
SCORZONERA [ Suec. Radix. 


Scorzonera Hiſpanica Lin. 

Viper's graſs ; the root. 

Scorzonera is met with only in 
gardens. The roots abound with 
a milky juice, of a bitteriſh ſubacrid 
taſte; and hence may be of ſome 
ſervice for ſtrengthening the tone of 
the vifcera, and promoting the fluid 
ſecretions.s They were formerly 
celebrated as alexipharmacs, and for 
throwing out the meaſles and ſmall- 
pox ; but have now almoſt entirely 


loſt their character. 


; ' 8CRO- 
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SCROPHULARIA [Bran] 
Folium, radix. . 

Scrophularia nodaſa Lin. 

Fig-wort; the leaf and root. 

This herb grows wild in woods 
aud hedges: the roots are of a 
white colour, full of little knobs or 
protuberances on the ſurface: this 
appearance gained it formerly ſome 
repute againſt ſcrophulous diſorders 
and the piles; and from hence it 
received its name: but modern prac- 
titioners expect no ſuch virtues from 
it. It has a faint unpleaſant ſmell, 
and a ſomewhat bitter diſagreeable 
taſte. 


SEBESTENA [ Brun. ] Fruc- 
Fus. 
Cordia myxa Lin. 
Sebeſtens. 
Theſe are a ſort of plum, the 
roduce of a tree growing in the 
aſt Indies. The fruit is brought 


from thence in a dry ſtate'; it 18 of 


a dark or blackiſh brown' colour, 
with whitiſh or aſh-coloured cups: 
the fleſh ſticks cloſe to the ſtone, 
which contains ſometimes one and 
ſometimes two kernels. This fruit 
has a ſweet, very glutinous taſte : 
and hence has been employed for 
ſoftening acrimonious humours, in 
ſome kinds of hoarſeneſs, and in 
coughs from thin ſharp defluxions: 
at preſent it is not often met with 


in the ſhops. 
SEDUM ACRE [Sac Her- 


ba recent. 

Sedum acre Lin. 

Wall- ſtone crop, or pepper; the 
recent plant. 

This ſpecies of the ſedum is a 
ſmall, perennial, ſucculent, ever- 
green plant, growing in great abun- 
dance on the tops of walls and roofs 
of houſes. It has a faint ſmell, and 
at firſt an herbaceous taſte; but it 
afterwards ſhows conſiderable acri- 
mony, exciting a ſenſe of biting heat 
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in the mouth and fauces. In its 


recent ſtate it ſhows very active 
powers, proving emetic, purgative, 


and diuretic. The expreſſed juice 
taken to the quantity of a table 
ſpoonful, has been ſaid to prove a 
very draſtic medicine : but the plant 
in its dried ſtate ſhows little or no 
activity. In this country it is hard- 
ly employed, and has no place in our 
pharmacopœias. Its activity, how- 
ever, points it out as a 1 de- 
ſerving attention. 


SENEKA [ Lond. Ed.] Radix. 


_ Pelygala Senega Lin. 
Seneka, or rattle-ſnake root. 


Seneka grows ſpontaneouſly in 


Virginia, and bears the winters of 
our ewn climate. This root is u- 
ſually about the thickneſs of the little 
finger, variouſly bent and contorted, 
and appears as if compoſed of joints, 
whence it is ſuppoſed to reſemble 


the tail of the animal whoſe name it 


bears: a kind of membranons mar- 
gin runs on each fide, the whole 
length of the root. Its taſte is at 
firſt acid, afterwards very hot and 
ungent. | 
The Senegaro Indians are ſaid ts 


prevent the fatal effects which fol- 


low from the bite of the ee 
by giving it internally, and by 
plying it externally to the wouls. 

It has been ftrongly recommended 
in pleuriſies, peripneumonies, and 
other inflammatory diſtempers Its 


more immediate effects are thoſe of 


a diuretic, diaphoretic, and cathar- 
tic; ſometimes it proves emetic : 
the two laſt operations may be oc- 
caſionally prevented, by giving the 
root in ſmall doſes, along with aro- 
matic ſimple waters, as that of cin- 
namon. The uſual doſe of the pow- 
der 1s thirty grains or more. 


Some have likewiſe employed this 


root in hydropic- caſes, and not 


without ſucceſs. There are examples 


of its occaſioning a plentiful evacu- 
ation : 
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ation by ſtool, urine, * perſpira- 


tion; and by this means removing 


the diſeaſe, 8 the common diu- 
retics and hydragogues had failed: 
where this medicine operates as a 
cathartic, it generally proves ſucceſs- 
ful: if it acts by liquefying the blood 


and juices, without occaſioning a due 


| 2 it ſnould either be ab- 
ſtained from, or aſſiſted by proper 
additions. wy 


| SENNA [ Lond. 240 Folium. 

Caſſia jenna Lin. | 

Senna ; the leaf. 

This is a ſbrubby plant cultivated 
in Perſia, Syria, and Arabia; from 
whence the leaves are brought, 
dried and ewe from the ſtalks, to 
Alexandria in Egypt; and thence 
imported into Europe. They are of 
an oblong figure, ſharp pointed at 
the ends, about a quarter of an inch 
broad, and not a full inch in length, 
of a lively yellowiſh green colour, a 
faint not very diſagreeable ſmell, 
and a ſubacrid, bitteriſh, nauſeous 
taſte. Some inferior ſorts are brought 
from Tripoli and other places; theſe 
may eaſily be diſtinguiſhed by their 
being either narrower, longer, and 
ſnarper pointed; or larger, broader, 
and round pointed, with ſmall pro- 
minent veins; or large and obtuſe, 
of a freſh green colour, without any 
yellow caſt. 


Senna is a very uſeful cathartie, 


operating mildly, and yet effectu- 
ally: and, if judiciouſſy doſed and 
managed, rarely occaſioning the ill 
conſequences which too frequently 
follow the exhibition of the ſtronger 
purges. The only inconveniences 
complained of in this drug are, its 
being apt to gripe, and its nauſeous 

flavonr. The griping quality de- 
| pends upon a refinous ſubſtance, 
which, like the other bodies of this 
claſs, is 
here to es coats of the inteſtines. 


The more this reſin is divided by | 


\ 
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ſuch matters as take off its tenacity, 
the leſs adhefive, and © ty age 
the leſs arritating and griping it 
prove; and the leſs 1 is Livided, 
the more griping: hence ſenna given 
by itſelf, or infuſions made in a very 
ſmall quantity of fluid, gripe ſeverely, 
and purge leſs than when diluted by 
a large portion of ſuitable men- 
ſtruum, or divided by mixing the 
The 
all flavour of this drug is ſaid to be 
abated by the greater water· ſigwort: 
but we cannot conceive that this 


plant, whoſe ſmell is manifeſtly fetid 


and its taſte nauſeous and bitter, 
can at all improve thoſe of ſenna: 


others recommend bohea tea, though 


neither has this any conſiderable ef- 
fect. The ſmell of ſenna reſides in 
its more volatile parts, and may be 
diſcharged by lightly boiling infu- 
ſions of 5 it made in water : the h- 


quor thus freed from the peculiar 
flavour of the ſenna, may be eaſily 


rendered grateful to the taſte, by 
the addition of any proper aromatic 
tinQure or diſtilled water. The col- 
leges, both of London and Edin- 
burgh, have given ſeveral formulz 
for the exhibition of this article, 
ſuch as thoſe of infuſion, powder, 
tincture, and electuary. The doſe of 
ſenna in ſubſtance, is from a ſcruple 
to a dram; in infuſion, from one to 
three orf our drams. 

It has been cuſtomary to reject 
the pedicles of the leaves of ſenna as 
of little or no uſe: Geoffroy how- 
ever obſerves, that they are not 
much inferior in efficacy to the leaves 
themſelves. The pods or ſeed · veſſels 
met with among the ſenna brought 
to us, are by the college of Bruſſels 
preferred to the leaves: they are leſs 
apt to gripe, but proportionably leſs | 
purgatave. 


SERPENTARIA VIRGINI- 
ANA [ Lond, Ed.] Radix. | 
Ariſtolchia n Lin. bw 
7 * 5 


Part. IT, 
| Virginian ſnake-root ; the root. 
This is a ſmall, light, buſhy root, 

conſiſting of a number of ſtrings 

or fibres, matted together, iſſuing 

5 one common bead; of a 

browniſh colour on the outlide, and 

paler or yellowiſh within. It has 
an aromatic ſmell, like that of va- 
lerian, but more agreeable: and a 
warm, bitteriſn, pungent taſte. This 
ot is a warm diaphoretic and di- 
uretic: it has been much cele- 

brated as an alexipharmac, and 
| eſteemed one of the principal reme- 
dies in malignant fevers and epide- 
mic diſeaſes. Some recommend it 
in cutaneous affections. It is given 
in ſubſtance from ten to thirty grains, 
and in infuſion to a dram or two. 

Both watery and ſpirituous menſtrua 

extract its virtue by infuſion, and 

elevate ſome ſhare of its flavour in 

diſtillation : along with the water a 

ſmall portion of eſſential oil ariſes. 

A. ſpirituous tincture is directed as 

an officinal preparation. GE 


SERPYLLUM [£4.] bann. 


tatis florentes. 
* Thymus ſerpyllum Lin. 

Mother of thyme ; the flowering 
tops. 


This is a ſmall creeping plant, 
common on heaths and dry paſture 
grounds. Its taſte, ſmell, and me- 
dical virtues are fimilar to thoſe of 
thyme, but weaker. 


SIMA ROUBA [ Lond. Ed. 
Cortex. 

Quaſſia ſumarouba Lin. 

Simarouba ; the bark. 

This bark, with pieces of the 
wood adhering to it, is brought 
from Guiana in South America, in 
long tough pieces of a pale yellowith 
colour, and a pretty ſtrong bitter 
taſte. Some eſteem it in dyſenteric 
fluxes : a decoction of half a dram is 
feel for a doſe, and repeated at in- 

of three or four hours. 
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Ws waits uſed with a 
in ſome other inſtances of increaie 
diſcharges, particularly in leucor- 


rhœa. From its ſenſible qualities it 
may be concluded to be a *” an 


ſtringent. 


| SINAPI [ Lond. E4] Semen. 
Sinapis nigra Lin. [Lond.] 
Sinapis alba Lin. Ed.] 
Muitard ſeed, black and white. 
Theſe ſeeds obtained from diffe· 

rent ſpecies of the muſtard, 4itier 


very little from each other, excep- 
ting that the black is rather more 


pungent than the white. 


This plant is ſometimes found 


wild, but for culinary and medici- 
nal uſes is cultivated in gardens. 
Multard, by its acrimony and pun- 
gency, ſtimulates the ſolids, and at- 
tenuates viſcid juices; and hence 


ſtands deſervedly recommended for 


exciting appetite, promoting dige- 
ſtion, inereaſing the fluid ſecretions, 
alſo in paralytic and rheumatic affec- 
tions, and for the other purpoſes of 
the acrid plants called antiſcorbutic. 
Some recommend it in the diſeaſe 
called milreet, to which ſmelters are 
ſubject. It imparts its taue and 
ſmelb in perfection to aqueous li- 
quors, vhilſt rectiſied ſpirit extracts 
extremely little of either: the whole 
of the pungency ariſes with water 
in diſtillation Committed to the 


. preſs, it yields a conſiderable quan- 


tity of a ſoft inſipid oil, perfectly 
void of acrimony :- the cake left 
after the expreſſion is more pungent 
than the muſtard was at firſt. Ihe 
oil is directed as an officinal by the 


London college. "Theſe ſeeds are 


ſometimes employed eee as a 
ſtimulant and ſinapiſm. ö 


SIUM [ Lond.] Herba. 

Sium nodiflorum Lin. | 

Creeping ſkerrit, or water parſ. 
nip; the herb. x 
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the only modern one in which this 
article has at preſent a place. And 
it has probably been introduced from 
Tome obſervations of late date with 
which we are unacquainted. It is an 
indigenous vegetable in Britain, 
growing abundantly in rivers and 
ditches. It was formerly alleged to 
be not only a diuretic, but alſo an 
emmenagogue and lithontriptic. 
With theſe intentions, however, it 
is not now employed. Dr Wither- 
ing mentions, 'that a young lady of 
| fix years old was cured of an obſti- 
nate cutaneous diſeaſe by taking 
three large ſpoonfuls of the juice 
twice a-day; and he adds, that he 
has given repeatedly to adults three 
or four ounces every morning, in 
ſimilar complaints. In ſuch doſes 
it neither affects the head, ſtomach, 
nor bowels. And children take it 
readily when mixed with milk. 


SOLANUM LETHALE, vide 


B&1.LADONN A. 


SPERMA tanks DICTUM 


[ Lond. Ed.] 
Phyfiter macrocephalus Lin. 
Spermaceti. 
It is perhaps ſurpriſing, that while 
the London and Edinburgh colle- 


ges, have with great propriety chan- 


ged many of the old names of ar- 
| ticles, particularly thoſe which had 
a tendency to miſſead, they Thould 
ſtill have retained one fo abſurd as 
- that which is affixed to the preſent 
article. What is denominated ſper- 
maceti is a peculiar animal fat ob- 


tained from the head of a particular 


ſpecies of whale. In the ſtate to 
which it is brought, before it enters 
the ſhops of our apothecaries, it is 
an unctuous zflaky ſubſtance, of a 
ſnowy whiteneſs, a ſoft butyraceous 
taſte, and without any remarkable 
| ſmell. The virtues of this concrete 
are thoſe of a mild emollient : it is 
ef conſiderable uſe in pains and ero- 


X 
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ſions of the tegie in coughs pro- 
ceeding from thin ſharp defluxions, 


and in general in all caſes where the 


ſolids require to be relaxed, or acri- 
monious humours to be "ſoftened. 
For external purpoſes, it readily diſ- 
ſolves in oils ; and for internal ones, 
may be united with aqueous liquors 
into the form of an emulſion, by the 
mediation of almonds, gums, or the 


 yolkofan egg. Sugar does not render 


it perfectly miſcible with water; and 
alkalies, which change other oils and 
fats into ſoap, have little effect upon 
ſpermaceti. This drug ought to be 
kept very cloſely from the air; o- 
therwiſe its white colour ſoon chan- 
ges into a yellow, and its mild unc- 
tuous taſte, into a rancid and offen- 
ſive one. After it has ſuffered this 
diſagreeable alteration, both the co- 
tour and quality may be recovered 
again by ſteeping it in alkaline li- 
quors, or in a ſufficient Haute of 

ſpirit of wine. 


spiIdELIA Lond. 20 ] Radix, s 
Spigelia Marilandica Lin. 4 
Indian pink; the root - 

This plant grows wild in the 
ſouthern parts of North America. 
The roots are celebrated as an an-. 
thelmintic, particularly for the ex- 
pulſion of lumbrici from the alimen- 
tary canal. Some order it in doſes 
of ten or fifteen grains; and allege 
it is apt to occaſion nervous affec- 
tions if given in large doſes; while 
others order it in dram doſes, alled- 
ging that the bad effects mentioned 
more readily happen from ſmall do- 


ſes, as the large ones often purge or 


puke ; ſome prefer the form of infu- 
fron. An emetic is generally premi- 
ſed; and its purgative effect aſſted 

by foine ſuitable additions. 


SPIN CERVINA [6 
Ed.] Bacca. 

Rhamnus catharticus Lin. 

Buck-thorn; the berries. 


the dog-berry only one. 
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This tree, or buſh, is common in 


hedges : it flowers in June, and ri- 
pens its fruit in September or the 
beginning of October. In our mar- 
kets, the fruit of ſome other trees, 
as the black berry-bearing alder, and 
the dog-berry tree, have of late been 
frequently mixed with or ſubſtituted 
for thoſe of buckthorn. This abuſe 
may be diſcovered by opening the 
berries : thoſe of buckthorn have al- 
moſt always four ſeeds, the ber- 
ries of the alder two, and thoſe of 
Buck- 
thorn berries, bruiſed on white pa- 
per, give it a green tincture, which 
the others do not. Thoſe who ſell 
the juice to 'the apothecaries, are 
ſaid to mix with it a large propor- 
tion of water. | 


Buckthorn berries have a faint 


diſagreeable ſmell, and a nauſeous 
bitter taſte. They have long been 
in conſiderable eſteem as cathartics; 
and celebrated in dropſies, rheuma- 
tiſms, and even in the gout; though 
in theſe caſes, they have no ad van- 
tage above other purgatives, and are 
more offenſive, and operate more ſe- 
verely, than many which the ſhops 


are furniſhed with: they generally 
occaſion gripes, ſickneſs, dry the 


mouth and throat, and leave a thirſt 


of long duration. The doſe is a- 
bout twenty of the freſh berries in 
ſubſtance, and twice or thrice this 
number in decoction, an ounce of 
the expreſſed juice, or a dram of the 
dried berries. A ſyrup prepared 
from the juice 18 kept in the ſhops ; 
In this preparation the nauſeous fla- 
vour of the buckthorn is ſomewhat 
alleviated by the ſugar, and the ad- 


* 


dition of aromatics, 


SPIRIT US CORNU CERVI; 
Hoc eft, Salis alkalini valatilis ex 
ofſibus vel cornibus animalium parati, 
portio volatilior liquida bene redifica- 
ta ut decolor fit: | Ed.] 

Spirit of hartſhorn, 
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This is the more volatile liquid 
part of the volatile alkaline ſalt, ob- 
tained from the bones and horns of 
animals, well rectified ſo as to be · 
come colourleſs. i 

The volatile alkali, as got by di- 
ſtillation with a ſtrong fire froni any 
animal matter, from ſoot, &c. is, 
when pure, one and the ſame thing. 

Of the mode of obtaining it we 


ſhall afterwards have occaſion to 


ſpeak, under the head of prepara» 
tions, when we come to mention the 
liquor volatilis, ſal et oleum cornu 
cervi, which, although they derive 
their name from hartſhorn, may yet 
be obtained from any animal ſub- 
ſtance, excepting animal fat. 
As firſt diſtilled, however, from 
the ſubject, this liquor is impregnated 
with its oil, rendered fetid or empy- 
reumatic by the proceſs. The oily 
volatile alkali has been chiefly pre- 
pared by diſtillation in large iron 
pots, with a fire increaſed by de- 
2 to a ſtrong red heat: a watery 
iquor riſes firſt, then the volatile 
ſalt, along with a yellowiſh, and at 
length a dark reddiſh oil ; a part of 
the falt diffolves in the water- and 
forms the ſpirit, which is conſider- 
ably ſeparated from the oil by filtra- 
tion through wetted paper. It is 
rectified by repeated dittillations with - 
a very gentle heat, Greateſt part 
of the ſalt always comes over before 
the water; a little of the ſalt is ge- 
nerally allowed to remain undiſſolved 
as a teſt of the ſtrength of the ſpirit. 
However colourleſs the ſalt or ſpirit 
of hartſhorn, ſoot, or ſuch like, may 
be thus rendered ; yet by keeping 
they become yellow and nauſeous, 


owing to a quantity of oil which 


they ſtill retain. * The Edinburgh 
college order this article to be got 
from the manufacturer, rather than 
prepared by the apothecary himſelf, 
who cannot do it to any advantage. 
The volatile alkali is got in its pu- 
reſt ſtate from ſal ammoniac, It is 
| uſed 


* 
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uſed exterhally, held to the noſe, on 
account of its pungent odour, in 
taſes of faintneſs and ſyncope, and 
mixed with unctuous matter as a ru- 
befacient. It is uſed internally to 
obviate ſpaſm in hyſteria, torpor in 
hypochondriafis, and with a view to 
Excite the vis vitæ. e 

It has alſo been ſaid, that in ſome 
inſtances intermittents have been 


fucceſsfully cured by it, even after the 


Peruvian bark had failed. With this 
new, fifteen drops of the ſpirit are 
given in a tea cupful of cold fpring 
water, and repeated five, or fix times 
In each intermiſſion, | | 


.. SPIRITUS VINOSUS REC- 
TIFICATUS [Lond. Ed.] Conti- 
net alkoholis partes 95 et aque di- 
lillatæ partes 5 in partibus 100; bu - 


Jus ponds 8 en at pondus 


agu diftillate ut 930 ad 1000. 
Rectified ſpirit of wine. It contains 
95 parts of alcohol and 5 parts of di- 

milled waterin 100, Its ſpecific gravi- 

ty is to that of diftilled water as 835 

to 1000. . 
According to the Edinburgh col- 

„the pound meaſure of rectified 
ſpirit ought to weigh thirteen oun- 
ces; and it ſhould be a colourleſs 
fluid free from any diſagreeable ſmell: 

This purification is effected by 
repeating the diſtillation in a very 
gentle heat, with certain additions to 
ep down the phlegm and the groſs 
oil, in which the ill flavour reſides. 

Theſe ſpirits, whatever vegetable 

ſobjects they have been produced 

from, are, when perfectly pure, One 
and the ſame. They have a hot 

-pungent taſte, without any particu- 
r flavour; they readily catch flame, 

and burn entirely away, without 

leaving any marks of an aqueous 
moiſture behind: diſtilled by a heat 
leſs than that of boiling water, they 


totally ariſe, the laſt runnings pro- 


ving as flavourleſs and inflammable 
as the firſt; they diſſolve eſſential 
4 | 
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vegetable oils and refins into an uni- 
form tranſparent fluid. | heſe ſpirits 
are the lighteſt of almoſt all known 
liquors: expreſſed oils, which ſwim 
upon water, ſink 1n theſe to the bot- 
tom : a meaſure which contains ten 
ounces by weight of water, will hold 
little more than eight and a quarter 
of pure ſpirit. . 

I be uſes of vinous ſpirits, as men- 
ſtrua for the virtues of other medi- 
cines, will be mentioned hereaſter, and 
in this place we ſhallconfider only their 
own. Pure ſpirit coagulates all the 
ſluids of animal bodies, except urine, 
and it alfo hardens the ſolid parts. 
Applied externally, it ſtrengthens 
the veſſels, and thus may reſtrain 


paſſive hemorrhagies. It inſtantly 


contracts the extremities of the 
nerves it touches, and deprives them 
of ſenſe and motion; by this means 
eaſing them of pain, but at the ſame 
time deſtroying their uſe. Hence 
employing ſpirituous liquors in fo- 
mentations, notwithſtanding the ſpe- 
cious titles of vivifying, heating, 


_ reſtoring mobility, reſolving, diſſi- 


pating, and the. like, uſually attri- 
buted to them, may ſometimes be 
attended with unhappy conſequen- 
ces. Thefe liquors received undilu- 
ted into the ſtomach, produce the 
ſame effects, contracting all the ſo- 
lid parts which they touch, and de- 
ſtroying, at leaſt for a time, their 
uſe and office: if the quantity be 
conſiderable, a palſy or apoplexy 
follows, which Loy in dank... Ta. 
ken in ſmall quantity, and duly di- 
luted, they brace up the fibres, raiſe 
the ſpirits, and promote agility : if 
farther continued, the ſenſes are diſ- 
ordered, voluntary motion deſtroy- 
ed, and at length the ſame incenve- 
niences brought on as before. Vi- 
nous ſpirits, therefore, in ſmall do- 
ſes, and properly diluted, may be 
applied to uſeful purpoſes in the cure 
of diſeaſes; whilſt in larger ones they 
act as a poiſon of a particular kind. 

\ | And 
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And they generally preve deliterious 
from long continued uſe to ſuch a 
degree as frequently to intoxicate. 


SPIRITU $ VINOSUS TE- 
NUTOR [Lond. oy Continet al- 
toholis partes 55, et aque diſtillate 
partes 45 in partibus 1o0 Hujus 
pondus ſpecificum eſt ad pondus aque 
diſtillate ut 930 ad 1,000. 

Proof ſpirit of wine. It contains 
$ 5 parts of alcohol and 45 of diſtil- 
ed water in 100. Its ſpecific gra- 
vity is to that of diſtilled water as 
930 to 1000. 

The Edinburgh college dire& 
proof ſpirit to be made by mixing 
equal parts of water and rectified ſpi- 
rit; but the ſpirits uſually met with 
under the name of proof, are thoſe 
diſtilled trom different fermented li- 
quors, freed from their phlegm and 
i. flavour only to a certain degree. 
Their purity, with rd to flavour, 
may be eaſily determined from the 
taſte, eſpecially ifthe ſpirit be firſt duly 
diluted. It were to be wiſhed that 
we had a certain ſtandard with re- 
gard to their ftrength or the * 
tity of water contained in them; 
eireumſtance which greatly :nfluen- 
ces fundry medicinal preparations, 
particularly the tinctures: for as 
* ſpirit diſſolves the reſin and vo- 

tile oil, and water only the gum- 
my and faline parts of vegetables, it 
is evident that a variation in the pro- 
ns wherem theſe are mixed, 

will vary the diſſolving power of the 
menſtruum, and confequently the 


virtue of the preparation; and from 


thiscircumſtance, apothecaries would 

do better by preparing it from rec- 
tified ſpirit themſelves, than by pur- 
_— it from dealers. 


SPONGI A [Lond.] 
Spongia officinalis Lin. 


Sponge. 

Sponge is a ſoft, light, very 
rous and le > >» hand rea, 
dy imbibing water, and diflending 
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thereby. It is found adhering to 
rocks, particularly in the Mediter- 
ranean fea, about the iflands of the 
Archipelago - Tt is generally ſup- 
poſed to be a vegetable production: 
nevertheleſs ſome obſervations, made 
by Juflicu, give room to ſuſpect that 
it is of animal origin. Chemical 
experiments favour this ſuppoſition; 
analyſed, it yields the ſame prin- 
ciples with animal · ſubſtances in ge- 
neral: volatile ſalt is obtained from 
it in. larger quantity than from al- 
moſt any animal matter, except the 
bags of the ſilk- worm. On this ſalt 
ſeem to the virtues of the 
officinal ſpongia u/ia, which has by 
ſome been ftrongly recommended in 
ſcrophulous affections; but which 
has been particularly celebrated for 
removing that large fwelling of the 
neck, which is termed $romchocele, 
and which is probably of a ſcrophu- 
lous nature. 

Crude ſponge, from its property 
of imbibing and diftending by moi- 
ſture, is ſometimes made uſe of as a 


tent for dilating wounds and ulcers. 


Ni fit it for theſe intentions, the 
ary > is immerſed in melted wax, 
ubjected to preſſure till cool: 
Hh "this — it may be eaſily formed 
into proper tents, ſo as to be intro- 
duced where neceſſary. And from 
the gradual melting of, the wax m 
conſequence of the heat of the part, 
a dilatation of courſe takes place. 
It adheres ſtrongly to the mouths 
of wounded veſſels; and when re- 
tained by proper compreſſion, it has 
prevented conſiderable bleedings pre- 
ferably to agaric, or puff- ball. 


STANNUM . 1 

STANNI LIMATURA ET 
PULVIS [Ed.] 

The filings and powder of tin. 

Tin is the lighteſt and eaſieſt of 
fuſion of all metals. Heated, i it be- 
comes ſo brittle as to fall in pieces by 
a blow; and by agitation (when juſt 
ready to melt) ĩt is formed intoa pow- 

der: 


der: hence as officinal method of 


pulveriſing this metal, to be deſeribed 
in its place. The proper menſtruum 
of tin is the marine acid, or aqua re- 
ot Vegetable acids likewiſe diſ- 
olve it in conſiderable quantity, tho? 
it has long been ſuppoſed not to be 
at all ſo ſoluble in them, unleſs pre- 
viouſly well calcined. _ 

With regard to the virtues of this 
metal it was formerly accounted a 
ſpecific in diſorders of the uterus and 
lungs: a calx of tin and antimony is 
fill retained in ſome diſpenſatories, 


under the name of an antibectic: 
but theſe are virtues to which it cer- 


tainly has little claim. It has of late 
been celebrated as an anthelmintic; 
and ſaid to deſtroy ſome kinds of 
worms which elude the force of many 
other medicines, particularly the tæ- 
nia: poſſibly the cauſe of this ef- 


fect may be very different from what 


is ſuſpected, an admixture of a por- 


tion of arſenic. 


Tin has a ſtrong affinity with ar- 
ſenic; inſomuch, that when once 
united there with, the arſenic, not- 


withſtanding its oluility in other 
circumſtances, cannot be totally ex 


pelled, either by ſlow calcination or 
by a vehement fire. Almoſt all the 
ores of tin contain more or leſs of 
this poiſonous mineral, which 1s not 
entirely ſeparable in the common 
proceſſes by which the ores are run 
down, or the metal farther puriſied. 

Filings of tin held in the flame of a 
candle, emit a thick fame, ſmelling 


of garlic ; which ſmell is univerſally 


held in mineral ſubſtances to bea cer- 


tain criterion of arſenic. Mr Henc- 


kel has diſcovered a method of ſepa- 


rating actual arſenic from tin: this 


is effected by ſolution in aqua- regia 
and cryſtalliſation. Mr Margraff 


has given a farther account of this 


proceſs; and relates, that from the 
tins uſually reputed pure, he has ob- 


. tained eke of their * of 


ay ſtals of arſenic 
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But notwithſtanding theſe obſer- 
vations, it is certain, that tin under 
the form of ſtannum pulveratum, af- - 
terwards to be mentioned, is every 
day taken internally with perfect 
impunity, even in doſes ſo large as 


to the extent of an ounce, although 


unleſs in caſes of twenia, it is in 
general employed in much ſmaller 
doſes. 


STAPHISAGRIA Lond. ] 
Semen. 

Dielphinium ſtaphiſagria Lin. 

Staveſacre; the ſeeds. 

Theſe are large rough ſeeds, of an 
irregularly triangular figure, of a 
blackiſh colour on the outſide, and 
yellowiſh or whitiſh within : they 
are uſually brought from Italy; the 
plant is not very common in this 
country, though it bears our ſevereſt 
colds. They have a diſagreeable 
ſmell, and a very nauſeous bitteriſh, 
burning taſte. Staveſacre was em- 
ployed by the ancients as a cathar- 
tic; but it operates with ſo much 
violence both upwards and down- 
wards, that its internal uſe has been, 


| anon the generality of practition- 


ers, for ſome time laid aſide. It is 
chiefly employed in external appli- 
cations for ſome kinds of cutaneous 


eruptions, and for deſtroying lice 


and other inſets; inſomuch, that 
from this virtue it has received its 
name, in different languages; Herba 
pedicularis, herbe aux poux, lauſs- 
kraut, louſerwort, &c. 


STIBIUM, 


NIU M. 


STOECHAS, L Brun. I . 

Lavendula ſtæchas Lin. 1 

Arabian ſtechas, or French laven- 
der- flowers. 

This is a ſhrubby plant, conſider- 
ably ſmaller than the common laven- 
der. The flowery heads are 2 
from Italy and the ſouthern 1 of 

2 rance: 


vide ANT Mo- 


Part II. 
France: they are very apt to grow 


mouldy in the paſſage; and even 


when they eſcape this inconvenience, 


are generally much inferior to thoſe 
raiſed in our gardens. | The belt 
ſtechas which we receive from a- 


broad, has no great ſmell or tatte.; 


Pomet affirms, that ſuch as the 


_ ſhops of Paris are ſupplied with is 


entirely deſtitute of both; whalit 


that of our own growth, either 
when freſh or when carefully dried, 


| has a very fragrant ſmell, and a 


warm, aromatic, bitteriſh, ſubacrid 
taſte ; diſtilled with water, it yields 


. a conGderable quantity of a fragrant 


eſſential oil; to rectiſied - ſpirit it 
imparts a ſtrong tincture, which in- 
ſpiſſated proves an elegant aromatic 
extract. This aromatic plant is 
rarely met wit in preſcription; the 
only officinal compoſitions into which 
it was admitted, were the mithridate 
and theriaca. 

There is another plant called fie 
chas, which from the beauty and 
durability of its flowers has of late 
years had a place in our gardens, and 
whoſe aromatic qualities render it 
worthy of attention; this is the gaa- 


pbalium arenarium Lin. the golden 


Rechas, goldilocks, or yellow caſſi- 
dony ; its flowers ſtand in umbels on 
the tops of the branches; they are 
of a deep ſhining yellow, colour, 
which they retain in perfection for 
many years; their ſmell is fragrant. 
and agreeable, fomewhat of the 
muſky Rind; their taſte warm, pun- 
gent, and ſubaſtringknt: they im- 
part their flavour to water in diſtilla- 


tion, and by infuſlos to rectified 


ſpirit. [TA 


'STRAMONIUM CZ] Her: 
Datura flramonium Lin. 

Thorn apple; the herb. 
The ſtramonium is one of thoſe 


vegetables commonly conſidered as 


3 ſtrong narcotic poiſon, which was 
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highly. * to the atten- 
tion of practitioners by Dr. Stoerk 
of Vienna. It grows indigenous in 
ſome parts of Britain, among rub- 
biſh and on 
uſed internally, under the: form of an 
extract or inſpiſſated juice from tlie 
leaves. This eutract has been chiefty 
employed in maniacal caſes : and 
when given in doſes from one to ten 
grains or upwards in the courſe of 
the day, it has been alleged to be 
attended with ſurpriſing effects on 
the authority not only of Dr Stoerk, 


but of Dr Odhelius, Dr Weden- 


berg, aud others. Dr Odhelius ih 
particular informs us, that of four- 
teen patients to whom he gave it, 
eight were completely cured, five 
were relieved, and one only received 
no benefit. We have not, however, 
heard of its being equally ſucceſsful 
in Britain; and it is here ſo little 
employed as to have ſtill no place in 
the pharmacopœia of the London 


college. But we cannot help think- 


ing, that it deſerves the attention of 
practitioners, and well merits a trial, 
in affections often incurable by e» 
ther means. The 
leaves or feeds promiſes to farmih a 
more certain or convenient formula 
than the inſpiſſated juice. Beſides 
maniacal caſes, the ſtramonium has 
been alſo employed, and ſometimes 


with advantage, in convulſive and 


epileptic affections. It is not only 
taken internally, but has alſo been 
uſed externally. An ointment pre- 
pared from the leaves of the ſtramo- 
nium has been ſaid to give cafe in 
external inflammations and in _w: 
morrhoids. 


'STYRAX CALAMITA tun. 
Eat Reſina. |; | 

_ Styrax officinalis Lin. 

Storax. 


This is an N refinaus | 
ſubſtance, exuding froma tree grow 


It 


ing in the warmer 8 


Py 7 
- * 8 
©. 
ö : 
29 * 


is. It has been 


of the 


It hai been cuſtomary to diſtin- 


guiſh three ſorts of ſtorax, though | 


only-one 1s uſually met with in the 
-ſho 


1. 'Styrax calamita, or fran in 


the cane, ſo called from its having 


been formerly brought incloſed in 
reeds from Pamphylia. It is either 
in ſmall diſtin& tears, of a whitiſh 


or reddiſh colour, or in larger maſſes 


compoſed of ſuch. 
2. Storax in the Jump, or red ſlo- 
rax. This is in maſſes of an uni- 


form texture and yellowiſh red or 


browniſh colour; though ſometimes 
likewiſe interſpe rſed with a few 
whitiſh grains. Of this ſort there has 
been ſame lately to be met with in 
the ſhops under the name of fforax 
in the tear. 

3. The common florax of the ſhops 
is in large maſſes, conſiderably 
lighter and leſs compact than the 
_ foregoing : 
nation to be compoſed of a fine re- 
ſinous juice, mixed with a quantity 
of ſaw-duſt. For what purpoſe 
this addition 15 made, it 1s difficult 
to ſay, but it can ſcarce be ſuppoſed 
to be done with any fraudulent view, 
fince the ſaw-duſt appears at ſight. 
This common ſtorax is much leſs e- 
ſteemed than the two firſt ſorts; 
though, when freed from the woody 
matter, it proves ſuperior in point 
of fragrance to either of them Rec- 
tified ſpirit, the common menſtruum 
of reſins, diſſolves the ſtorax, lea- 
ving the wood behind: nor does this 
tincture loſe conſiderably of its va- 
luable parts, in being inſpiſſated to a 
ſolid conſiſtence; whilſt aqueous li- 
quors elevate almoſt all the fragran- 
cy of the ſtorax. 

Storax is one of the moſt agree- 
| able of the odoriferous refins, and 
may be exhibited to great advantage 
in languors and debilities of the ner- 
vous ſyſtem; it is not, however, 
much uſed in common practice 
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STYRAX LIQUIDA [Dan] 

Liguidambar flyraciflua Lin. 

Liquid ſtorax. 

The genuine liquid ftorax, ac- 
cording to Petiver's account, is ob- 


tained from a tree growing in the 


iſland Cobros in the Red Sea: the 
preparers of this commodity yearly 
clear off the bark of the tree, and 
boil it in ſea-waterto the conſiſtence 
of bird lime; the reſinous matter 
which floats upon the ſurface is ta- 
ken off, liquified again in boiling 
water, and paſſed through a ſtrainer. 
The purer part which paſſes through, 

and the more impure which remains 
on the ſtrainer, and contains a conſi- 
derable portion of the ſubſtance of 

the bark, are both ſent to Mocca; 
from whence they are ſometimes, 


though very rarely, brought to us. 


The firſt is of the conſiſtence of 
honey, tenaceous, of a reddiſh or 
aſh brown colour, an acrid unctuous 
taſte, approaching in ſmell to the 
ſolid ſtorax, but ſo ſtrong as to be 
diſagreeable: the other is full of 
woody matter, and much weaker in 
ſmell. 

The genuine liquid ſtorax is even 
at Mocca both a rare commodity 
and ſold at a very high price, and it 
has ſeldom entered the ſhops of our 
apothecaries. A refinous juice, poſ- 


ſeſſing ſomewhat of the ſame ſenſible 


qualities, brought from the Spaniſh 
provinces in South America; and 
perhaps the product of the ſame tree 
is ſometimes ſold in place of it: But 
much more frequently what we meet 
with under this name is an artificial 
compound of ſolid ſtorax, common 
reſin, wine, and oil, beat up together 
to a proper conſiftence. Concern- 
ing the real virtues of liquid ftorax, 
then, obſervations are altogether 
wanting: hence the London and 
Edinburgh colleges have expunged 
it from the catalogue « of officinals. 


SPC, 


found upon the ſea- ſhores: 


- SUCCINUM [ Lond. Ed.] 

Amber. A 

This is a ſolid, brittle, bituminous 
ſubſtance, dug out of the earth, or 
the Jar: 
geſt quantities are met with along 
the coaſts of Poliſh Pruſſia and 
Pomerania. It is of a white yellow, 
or brown colour, ſometimes opake, 
and ſometimes very clear and tranſ- 
parent. The dark-coloured and o- 
pake ſorts, by digeſtion with certain 
expreſſed oils and animal fats, be- 
come clearer, paler coloured, more 
pellucid, and conſiderably harder. 
Amber boiled in water, neither ſof- 
tens nor undergoes any ſenſible al- 
teration: expoſed to a greater heat, 
without addition, it melts into a 
black maſs like ſome of the more 
common bitumens: ſet on fire, its 
ſmell reſembles that which ariſes 
from the finer kinds of pitcoal: di- 
ſtilled in a retort, it yields an oil 
and a volatile acidulous ſalt. 

Amber in ſubſtance has very little 
ſmell or taſte; and hence it has by 
ſome been reckoned a mere inactive 
earthy body. It was formerly ac- 
counted an abſorbent, and as ſuch 
had a place in the compound pow- 
der of crabs- clas: it certainly has 
no title to this claſs of medicines, as 
not being acted upon by any acid. 
It is ſuppoſed to be of ſervice in the 
fluor albus, gleets, hyſterie affec- 
tions, &c.; and with theſe inten- 
tions is ſometimes given in the form 
of impalpable powder, to the quan- 
tity of a dram. A tincture of am- 
ber made in rectiſied ſpirit, to which 

it imparts a bitteriſh aromatic taſte 
and a fragrant ſmell, promiſes to be 
of ſervice in theſe diſorders. Boer- 
haave extols this tincture as having 
incredible efficacy in all thoſe di- 
ſtempers which proceed from weak- 
neſs and relaxation, and in hypo- 
chondriacal, hyſterical, and cold lan- 
guid caſes. If part of the ſpirit be 


at ſtracted by a * heat, the re- 
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mainder proves a very elegant aro- 
matic balfam, which is perhaps one 
of the moſt uſeful preparations ob- 
tainable from this concrete. 

Amber in the ſtate of powder for- 
merly entered ſeveral officinal com- 
poſitions, from all which it is now 
rejected: but it is the baſis of an 
oil and ſalt afterwards to be men- 
tioned among the preparations, 
which are ſometimes uſed in the ſtate 
in which they are at firſt obtained, 
but more frequently in a purified or 
rectified ſtate; preparations which 
fall to be mentioned hereafter. 


SULPHUR [Lond.] 
Sulphuris flores. [Ed.] | 
Sulphur, and flowers of ſolphur, 
Sulphur, or brimſtone, is a yellow 
ſubſtance, of the mineral kingdom, 


fuſible in a ſmall degree of heat, to- 


tally volatile in a ftronger, readily 
inflammable, burning with a blue 
flame, which is accompanied with a 
ſuffocating acid fume. It diſſolves i in 
alkaline liquors and in oils; not in 
acids, water, or vinous ſpirits. | 
- Greateſt part of the ſulphur met 
with in the ſhops, is obtained from 
certain ores by a kind of diſtillation, 
or artificially compoſed by uniting. 
the vitriolic acid with inflammable 
matters. At ſome of the Saxon 
ſulphur-works, from whence we are 
chiefly ſupplied, certain minerals a- 
bounding with vitriolic acid, but 
containing little or no ſulphur, be- 
ing ſtratified with wood, and the lat- _ 
ler ſet on fire, a large quantity of © 
fine ſulphur 1s produced. It is u- 
ſually brought to us in large irregu- 
lar maſſes, which are afterwards 
melted and caſt into cylindrical rolls 
with the addition of ſome coarſe re- 
ſin, flower, or the like; whence the 
paler colour of the rolls. Sulphur 
is alfo not unfrequently found native 
in the earth, ſometimes in tranſpa- 


rent pieces of a greeniſh or bright 


yellow colour; but more commonly 
DS # in 
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in opaque grey ones, with only ſame 
freaks of — 5 "This laſt is the 


x | ſort which is underſtood by the name 


fulphur vivum ; though that met 
with under this name in the ſhops, 
is no other than the droſs Cram, 
after the ſublimation of ſulphur. All 
the forts of ſulphur are, when per 
fectly pure, in no reſpe& different 
from each other. Notwithſtanding 
the preference given by ſume to the 
mere uncommon foſſil ſorts, theſe 
laſt are the leaſt proper for medicinal 
purpoſes, as being the moſt ſubject 


to an admixture of foreign matter 


both of the metallic and arſenical 
kind. : | I 
Pure ſulphur looſens the belly, and 
promotes inſenſible perſpiration : it 
ſeems to paſs through the whole ha- 
bit, and manifeſtly tranſpires thro” 
the pores of the ſkin, as appears 
from the ſulphureous ſmell of perſons 
who have taken it, and from ſilver 
being fiaincd in their pockets of a 
| blackiſh colour, which is the known 
effect of ſulphureous fumes It is a 
celebrated remedy againſt cutaneous 
diſeaſes, both given internally and 
externally 'applied It has likewiſe 
been recommen ed in coughs, aſth- 
mas, and other diſorders of the 
breaſt and lungs ; and particularly 
in catarrhs of the chronic kind But 


it is probible, that the benefit deri- 


ved from it in. theſe caſes, is princi- 
pally, if not entirely, to be attribu- 


etd to its operation as a gentle laxa- 
And with this imention it is 


tive 
frequently uſed with great advantage 
in hæmorrhoidal affections, and many 
other diſeaſes in which it is proper 
to keep the belly gently open. 'Tho? 
ſulphur be not ſoluble in water, yet 
boiling water ' poured upon it, and 
kept in a cloſe veſſel, obtains ſome 
impregnation. _ This water has by 
ſome been highly extolled as a very 
effectual remedy for preventing re- 
turns of gout and rheumatiſm. 
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The common doſe of 1 


rarely exceeds a ſcruple, tho 

box goes as far as two dram. 
Sulphur is the baſis of two for- 
mulz in our pharmacopœlias, troches 


and an ointment; the former intend - 


ed for internal uſe, the latter to be 

empioyed externally. . 

It is remarkable of this concrete, 
that though itſelf a medicine of con- 

ſiderable efficacy, it nevertheleſs re- 

Rrains that of ſome others of the 

mo powerful kind, Mercury is 

rendered, by the admixture of ſul- 

phur, inactive] and the virulent an- 

timonial regulus almoſt ſo Hence, 
when antimonial and mercurial me- 

dicines exceed in operation, ſulphur 

has been given for abating their vio- 

lence: but it is now found that it 
has little effect in reſtraining their 

action; and it is probable, that the 

influence it has depends entirely on 

its operating as a gentle laxative. E- 

ven the corrofive poiſon arſenic, by 

the addition of ſulphur, becomes al- 


molt innocent; and hence, if a {mall 


proportzon of arſenic thould be con- 


tained in ſulphur, it poſſibly may not 
receive from thence any poiſonous 


qualities. 
SUMACH [Bran] Folium, 2 


men. | 

Kubus coriaria I in. 

Common ſumach; the leaves and 

ſeeds. ' | N 
This tree, or ſhrub, is cultivated 

in ſome places on account of the cu- 

linary uſes of its fruits, and for the 


purpoſes of the dyers, &c. among 


us, it is met with only in the gar- 
duns of the curious. The ſeeds or 
berries are of a red colour, in 
ſhape round and flat. Both theſe 
and the leaves are moderately a- 
ſtringent, and have ſometimes been 
exhibited with this intention, but 
are now become ſtrangers to the 


T 


Parent 8 
TACAMAHACA [Brun] 


Mone, 
Populus balſarhifera Liz. 
Tacamahaca; the reſin. 
This ae ſubſtance is obtain- 
ed from a tall tree, which. grows 
ſpontaneouſly on the continent of 
America, and in a ſheltered litua- 
tion bears the winters of our own 


climate. Two ſorts of this refin are 


ſometimes 'to be , met with. . The 
beſt, called from its being collected 
in a kind of gourd-ſhells, facamahaca 
in ſhells, is ſomewhat unctuous and 
ſoftiſh, of a pale yellowiſh or green- 
iſh colour, an aromatic tafte, and a 
fragrant delightful ſmell, approach- 
ing to that of lavender and amber- 
gris. This ſort is' very rare: that 
commonly found in the ſhops is in 
ſemitranſparent grains or glebes, of 
a whitiſh; yellowiſh, browniſh, or 
greeniſn colour, uf a leſs grateful 
imell than the foregoing. | be firſt 
is ſaid to exude from the fruit of the 
tree, the other from inciſions made 
in the trunk. This reſin is ſaid to 
be employed among the Indians, ex- 
ternally, for diſcuſſing and matura- 
ting tumours, and abating pains and 
aches. of the limbs. I he fragrance 


of the finer ſort ſufficiently points 


out its being applicable to different 
rn 


TAMARINDUS [ Lond. 24. 
Fructul. 

Tamarindu- dos 1 

Tamarinds; the fruit. 

Tamarinds are the fruit of a hed 
growing in the Eaſt and Weit In- 
die”, It is a pod reſembling a bean 
cod, including ſeveral hard ſeeds, 


together with a dark coloured viſcid 


uip of a pleaſant acid taſte: the 
el India tamarinds are longer than 
the Weſt India ſort; the former 
containing ſix or ſeven ſeeds each, 
the latter rarely above three or favr. 


The pulp of theſe fruits; taken from 
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the quantity of two or three drams 
to an ounce or more, proves gentiy 
laxative or purgative; and at the 
fame time by its acidity, quenehes 
thirſt, and allays immoderate heat. 
It increaſes the action of the purga- 
tive ſweets, caſſia and manna, and 
weakens that of the reſinous cathar- 
ties Some have ſuppoſed it capable 
of abating the virulence of antimo- 
nial preparations; but experience 
ſhous that it has rather a contrary 
effect, and that all vegetable acids 
augment their power. Tamarinds, 
are an ingredient in the electary of 
caſſia, the lenitive electary, and de- 
coction of tamarinds with ſenna.- 


_ FANACETUM [.L9nd. £4. } 
Fuss, berba. 

Tanacetum vulgare Lin. 

Tanſy ; the flower and herb. 
Tanſy grows wild by road fides 
and the borders of fields, and is fre- 


quently alſo cultivated in gardens 


buth for culinary and medicinal u- 
ſes: it flowers in June and July. 
Conſidered as a medicine, it is a mo- 
derately warm bitter, accompanied 
with a ſtrong, not very diſagreeable 
flavour: fome have Had a great opi- 
nion of it in hyſteric diſorders, par- 
ticularly thoſe proceeding from. a de- 
fcieney or ſuppreſſion of the uterine 
purgations. The leayes and ſeeds 
have been of conſiderable eſteem as 
anthelmintics ; the ſeeds are leſs bit- 
ter, and more acrid and aromatics 
than thoſe of rue, to which they are 
reckoned fimiar ; or of ſantonicum; 


for which they have been . 


ſubſtituted. 

An infuſion of ranſy, drunk in A 
manner ſimilar to tea, NA 
ſome ſtrongly recommended a8 2 Pre- | 
nne of the return of gout. 8 


TapsUs BARBATUS, ride 
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1. TARAXACUM Lond. Ed. 4] 
Radix, herba. 
Leontodon taraxacum Lin, 
Dandelion, the leaves and root. 


This plant is very common in- 


graſs fields and uncultivated places. 
he root, leaves, and ſtack, contain 
a large quantity of a bitter milky 


juice. There is reaſon to believe that 


they poſſeſs very conſiderable acti- 
vity; and with that intention the 

have ſometimes been employed l 
ſucceſs. Boerhaave eſteems them 
capable, if duly continued, of open- 
ing very obſtinate obſtructions of the 
viſcera. A ſpirit obtained from them 
by. diſtillation, after previous fer- 
mentation, has been ſtrongly recom- 
mended by Profeſſor Delius of Er- 
lang, in every diſorder where ſapona- 
ceous, attenuating, or reſolvent me- 
dicines, can be of uſe, particularly 
in aſthmatic diſorders, in coughs 
proceeding from glandular obſtruc- 
tions, and in hydropic affections. 


- TARTARUM [E4.] 

"Tartar is a ſaline ſubſtance, con- 
ſiſting of the vegetable alkali ſuper- 
ſaturated with acid. It is thrown 
off from wines to the ſides and bot- 
tom of the caſk: In this ftate it is 
mixed with earthy, oily, and colour- 
ing matter; and when it has a deep 


brown colour, as that from red wine, 


it is commonly called red, and when 


of a paler colour, whzze tartar. It 


is purified by diſſolving it in boiling 
water, and ſeparating the earthy 


part by filtring the boiling ſolution. 
On cooling the ſolution, it depoſites 
irregular cryſtals, containing the oily 
and colouring: matters, which are ſe- 


parated by boiling the maſs with a 


white clay. The tartar thus' puri- 


fied, when cry ſtalliſed, or in pow- 
der, is called cream of tartar. 
If this be expoſed to a red heat, its 
acid flies off; and what remains is 


the vegetable alkali, or ſalt of tar- 


= 
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tar. If we add lime to a boiling 


ſolution of pure tartar, the lime 


talls down with the acid, and the 
pure alkali ſwims in the water a- 
bove. The lime is ſeparated by any 
acid of a ſtronger attraction to it, as 
the vitriolic acid, which is added in 


Aa diluted ſtate, the whole ſtirred for 
ſome time, and ſtrained off; the a- 


cid of tartar paſſes through, a and may 
be had by evaporation in the form 
of rhomboidal cryſtals. The ſolu- 
bility of tartar in water is much pro- 
moted by borax. 

The virtues of tartar are thoſe of 
a mild, cooling, aperient, laxative 
medicine. It is much uſed in drop- 
ſy; and ſome allege that it has 
good effects as a deobſtruent, in 
dropſy from ſchirrus. Taken from 
half an ounce to an ounce, it proves 
a gentle, though effeQual purga- 
tive : Angelus Sala relates, that ihe 
was cured of an habitual colic by 
purging himſelf a few times with fix 


drams of the crude falt, after many 


other medicines had been tried to no 
urpoſe. — 

The cryſtals of tartar are in daily 
uſe, merely by themſelves, either ta- 
ken in powder or diſſolved in water; 
and there are perhaps few medicines 
more commonly employed. 

This ſalt is an ingredient in the 
compound infuſion of ſenna, com- 
pound powder of ſenna, of jallap, 
and of ſcammony; and it is uſed 
for diſſolving or corroding ſome me- 
tallic bodies, particulary antimony, 
from which it receives a ſtrong eme- 
tic impregnation, as in the prepara» 
tion formerly called emetic tartar, 
but now more properly ſtyled anti- 
monium nnn N 


TEREB INTHINA Cu 
Zd. J Refina.. 
Pinus larix Lin. 
Turpentine. | 
The turpentines are refinous] juices 
EX» 


—— — ⁰ 


ä 
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extracted from trees of the pine- tribe. 
There are four kinds of turpentine 
diſtinguiſhed in the ſhops. 2 

6 | 1 

TEREBINTHINA CHIA, 
ſive CYPRIA. 

Chian, or Cyprus turpentine. 

This juice is generally about the 
conſiſtence of thick honey, very te- 
nacious, clear, and almoſt tranſpa- 
rent, of a white colour, with a caſt 
of yellow, and frequently of blue : 
it has a warm, pungent, bitteriſh 
taſte; and a fragrant ſmell, more a- 
greeable than any of the other tur- 
pentines. | | 

The turpentine brought to us, is 
extracted in the iſlands whoſe names 
it bears, by wounding the trunk and 
branches a little after the buds have 
come forth: the juice iſſues limpid, 
and clear as water, and by degrees 
thickens into the conſiſtence in 
which we meet with it. A like juice 
exuding from this tree in the eaſtern 
countries, inſpiſſated by a ſlow fire, 
is of frequent uſe, as a maſticatory, 
among the Perſian ladies, who, as 
Kœmpfer informs us, are continually 
chewing it, in order to faſten and 
whiten the teeth, ſweeten the breath, 
and promote appetite. | 


TEREBINTHINA VENE. 


TA. 
Venice turpentine. | 
This is uſually thinner than any of 


the other ſorts, of a clear, whitiſh, 


or pale yellowiſh colour, a hot, pun- 
gent, bitteriſh, diſagreeable taſte, and 
a ſtrong ſmell, without any thing of 


the fine aromatic flavour of the Chian 


kind. 
What is uſually met with in the 
ſhops, under the name of Venice 


| turpentine, eomes from New Eng- 


land; of what tree it is the pro- 
duce, we have no certain account : 


the finer kinds of it are in appear 


anee and quality not conſiderably 
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different from the true ſort above de- 
ſeribed. erg, 


TEREBINTHINA ARGEN- 
TORATENSIS. 91 Err 
Straſburgh turpentine. 
This, as we generally meet with 
it, is of -a middle conſiſtence be- 
twixt the two foregoing, more tran- 
ſparent, and leſs tenacious than ei- 
ther; its colour a yellowiſh brown. 
Its ſmell is very fragrant, and more 
agreeable than that of any of the 0- 
ther turpentines, except the Chian; 
in taſte it is the bittereſt, yet the 
leaſt acrid. 13 
This reſin is obtained from the 
two ſorts of fir-· trees, the moſt plen- 
tiful, and perhaps the only ones, 
that grows ſpontaneouſly in Europe. 
There is another, whoſe reſin is much 
ſuperior to the common turpentine, 
and has ſometimes been brought to 
us from abroad under the name of 
balſamum canadenſe. The Virginian, 
' or Canada fir, though not a native of 
this climate, has been found to en- 
dure its ſevereſt colds. py: 


TEREBINTHINA COMMU. 
NIS. | 4 
Common turpentine. 
This is the coarſeſt, heavieſt, and 
in taſte and ſmell the moſt diſagree- 
able, of all the ſorts: it is about the 
conſiſtence of honey, of an opa 
browniſh white colour 
This is obtained from the wild 
pine, a low undhandſome tree, com- 
mon in different parts of Europe. 
This tree is extremely reſinous, and 
remarkably ſubject to a diſeaſe from 
a redundance and extravaſation of 
its reſin, inſomuch that, without due 
evacuation, it ſwells and burſts. The 
juice as it iſſues from the tree is re- 
ceived in trenches made in the earth, 
and afterwards freed from the groſ- 
ſer impurities by colature through 
wicker baſkets. ee 


a 


* 
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All theſe juices yield in diftilla- 
tion with water an highly penetra- 
ting eſſential oil, a' brittle” inſipid 
reſin remaining behind. With re- 
gard to their medical virtues, they 
promote urine, cleanſe the parts 
concerned in the evacuation thereof, 
and deterge internal alcers in gene · 
ral: and at the ſame time, like other 
bitter hot ſubſtances, ſtrengthen tlie 
tone of the veſſels: they have an ad- 
vantage above moſt other acrid diu- 
retics, that they gently looſen the 
belly. They are principally recom- 
mended in gleets, the fluor albus, 
and the like ; and by ſome in cal- 
eulous complaints: where theſe laſt 
proceed from the ſand ox. gravel, 
formed into a maſs: by viſcid mu- 
cous matter, the turpentines, by diſ- 
ſolving the mucus, promote the ex- 
ꝑulſion of the ſand; but where a 


calculus is formed, they can do no 


Tervice, and only ineffectually irri- 
tate or inflame the parts. In all ca- 
ſes accompanied with inflammation, 
theſe juices ought to be abſtained 
from, as this ſymptom 1s increaſed, 


and not unfrequently occaſioned, by 


them. It is obſervable, that the 
turpentines impart, foon after ta- 
king them, a violent ſmell to the u- 
rine; and have this effect though 
applied only externally to remote 
parts ; particularly the Venice ſort. 
This is accounted the moſt powerful 


as a diuretic and detergent; and the 


Chian and Straſburgh as corrobo- 


rants. The common turpentine, as 
being the moſt offenſive, is rarely 


given internally; its principal uſe is 
in plaſters and ointments among far- 
ners, and for. the diftillation of the 
oil, or ſpirit, 'as it is called. The 
doſe of theſe juices is from a ſcruple 
to a dram and a half: they are moſt 
commodiouſſy taken in the form of 
a bolus, or diſſolved in watery li- 
quors by the mediation of the yolk 
of an egg or mucilage. Of the di- 


Alled oil, a few: drops are a ſufficient 


4. : 
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doſe: this is a moſt potent, ſlimula- 


ting, detergent diuretic, oftentimes 
greatly heats the conſtitution, and 


requires the utmoſt caution in its ex- 
bibition. Taken internally, when 
mixed with honey, it has been al- 
leged to prove, a powerful remedy in 
obſtinate rheumatic caſes, particu- 

larly in iſchias. e | 


TERRA JAPONICA, vide 
Carxeuvu. | 
'TESTA. QOSTERORUM 
Em]. - - 
Oftrea- edulis Lin. 
Oyſter ſhells. 
Theſe, wi their natural ſtate, fur- 
niſh us with an abſorbent powder 
of a reſtringent quality, and ſome- 
times they are employed to re- 
ſtrain looſeneſs ariſing, from acidity. 
When calcined, they are often em- 
ployed for making lime- water. 


THE A [ Brun. ] Folium:. 

Thea bohea et viridis Lin. 

Tea; the leaf. 1 

'Fhe ſeveral ſorts of tea met with 
among us, are the leaves of the ſame 
plant, collected at different times, 
and cured in a ſomewhat different 
manner; the ſmall young leaves very 
carefully dried, are the finer green : 
the older afford the ordinary green 
and bohea. The two firſt have a ſen- 
ſible flavour of violets; the other of 
roſes: the former is the natural o- 
dour of the plant; the latter, as 
Neumann obſerves, is probably in- 
troduced by art: ſome of the deal- 
ers in this commodity in Europe, 
are not ignorant that bohea tea iss 
imitable by the leaves of certain 
common plants, artificially tinctured - 
and impregnated with the roſe fla- 
vour. The taſte. of both forts is- 
lightly bitteriſh, ſubaſtringent, and 
ſomewhat aromatic. 'The medical 
virtues attributed to theſe leaves are 
ſufficiently numerous, though few 


of 
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of them have any juſt foundation: 
little more can be expected from the 
common infuſions than that of a di- 
luent, acceptable to the palate and 
Komach : the diuretic, diaphoretic, 


and other virtues for which they bave 


been celebrated, depend more on 
| the quantity of warm fluid, than any 
particular qualities which it gains 
from the tea. Nothing ariſes in di- 


ſtillation from either fort of tea with 
reQified ſpirit; water elevates the 


whole of their flavour. 


Good tea, in a moderate quantity, 


ſcems to refreſh and ſtrengthen; but 
if taken in a recent highly flavoured 
ſtate, and in conſiderable quantity, 
its uſe is apt to be ſucceeded by 
weakneſs and tremors, and other ſi- 
milar conſequences reſulting from 
the narcotic vegetables. Yet it is 
highly probable, that many of the 
bad as well as good effects ſaid to 
reſult from it, are the conſequences 
of the warm water. 


THLAPSI [ Brun. Semen. 

 Tihlapfy arvenſe Lin. 

Mithridate muſtard; the feed. 

Two forts of 1hlapfi are uſed 
promiſcuouſly ; they both grow 
wild; their ſeeds have an acrid bi- 
ting taſte hke common muſtard, 
with which they agree in medical 
_ qualities. 


THUS MASCULUM, 


OL1BaxuM. 


THUS VULGARE TLond. 3 

Reſina. 

Common frankincenſe. 

This is a ſolid, brittle reſin, 
brought to us in little glebes or 
maſſes, of a browniſh or yellowiſh 


vide 


colour on the outſide, internally 


whitiſh or variegated with whitiſh 
ſpecks; of a bitteriſh, acrid, not 
agreeable taſte, without any con- 


fiderable ſmell. It is ſuppoſed to be 
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of an infuſion of 


the produce of the pine tree which 


yields the terebinthina communis; 
and to' concrete en the ſurface of the 
terebinthinate juice ſoon 'after it has 
iſſued from the plant. It gives 
name to one plaſter, the emplaſtrum 
thuris, and is a principal ingre- 
dient in another, the wo, par 
ladani. | 


THYMUS [ Ed. ] Herbs. 

Thymus vulgarit Lin. 

Common thyme; the herb. 

This plant 18 frequent in our gar- 
dens, and flowers in June and July. 
It has an agreeable aromatic ſmell, 
and a warm pungent taſte which 
it imparts by infuſion to rectißed 
ſpirit, and ſends over in diſtiſlation 
with water; along with the water 
ariſes an eſſential oil, extremely hot 
and pungent. This oil is often ſold 
in the ſhops for that of origanum. 
It frequently gives eaſe in caſes of 
odontalgia, when topically m—_ 
to a caries tooth. | 

TILIA Sa) 2 Albi | 

Tilia Europæa Lin. 

The lune, or linden tree its 
flowers. 

The lime tree a been 5 va- 
lued on account of its quick growth 


and pleaſant ſhade; it flowers in 


July, and loſes its leaves ſoon after. 
The flowers are made uſe of chiefly 
on acconnt of their agreeable flavour, 
which water extracts from them by 


infuſion, and elevates in diſtillation. 


Among the writers on the materia 
medica, they have the character of 


an antiepileptic, and a fpecific in all 
kinds of ſpaſms and pains. Frede- 


rick Hoffman ans that he knew 
a chronical epilepſy cured by the uſe 

efe flowers drank 
as tea. 8 


| TINCAR, vide Beens 190 | 


'TORMENT LA . 1 
Radix. | 
Tormentilla refs Lin. . 101 
Tormentil, or ſeptfoil; the root. 
Tormentil is found wild in woods 
and on commons: it has long ſlen- 
der ſtalks, with uſually ſeven long 
narrow leaves at a joint; the root is 
for the moſt part crooked and knot- 
, of a blackiſh colour on the out- 


fide, and a reddiſh within. This root 


has an auſtere ſtyptic taſte, accom- 


panied with a ſlight kind of aroma- 


tic flavour; it is one of the moſt a- 
greeable and efficacious of the vege- 
table aſtringents, and is employed 
with good effect in all caſes where 
medicines of this claſs are proper. 
It is more uſed, both in extempora- 
neous preſcription and in officinal 
compolition, than any of the other 
ſtrong vegetable aſtringents : it is an 
ingredient in the two compound 


| powders of chalk. A tincture made 


from it with reQified ſpirit poſſeſſes 
the whole aſtringency and flavour of 
the root, and loſes nothing of either 
in inſpiſſating. | 


TRAGACANTHA, vide 


Gunn TRAGACANTHA. 


TRICHOMANES CE. * Her- 
ba: 

Aſplenium 1 Liz. 

Maidenhair; the herb. 

This is one of the herbs called, 
from the ſmallneſs of their talks, 


capillary: it is found wild in diffe- 


rent parts of Britain, upon old walls, 
and in ſhady places. The leaves 
have a mucilaginous, ſweetiſn, ſub- 
aſtringent taſte, without any parti - 
cular flavour; they are eſteemed uſe- 
ful in diſorders of the breaſt, .pro- 
ceeding from a thickneſs and acri- 


mony of the juices; and are likewiſe 


ſuppoſed to promote the expectora- 
tion of tough phlegm, and to open 
obſtructions of the viſcera. They 


are uſually directed in infuſion or de- 
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coction, with the addition of a little 
liquorice. A ſyrup prepared from 
them, though i it has now no place in 
our pharmacopœias, is frequently, to 
be met with in our ſhops, both as 
prepared at home and imported 
from abroad. A little of theſe ſy- 
rups mixed with water makes a very 
pleaſant draught. The ſyrup brought 
from abroad has an admixture of o- 
range- flower water. 


; TRIFOLIUM PALUDOSUM 
[ Lond. Ed.] Herba. | 
Menyanthes trifoliata Lin. 

Buck-bean, or marſh trefoil ; ; the 
herb. 

This plant grows wild in moiſt 
marſhy places; it has three oval 


leaves, ſtanding together upon one 


pedicle which iſſues from the root 
their taſte 1s very bitter, and ſome- 
what nauſeous. Marſh trefoil is an 
efficacious aperient and deobftruent, 
promotes the fluid ſecretions, and if 
liberally taken, gently looſens the 
belly. Some recommend it in ſcro- 


| phulous diſorders and other ill- con- 


ditioned ulcers ; inveterate cutane- 


ous diſeaſes have been removed by 


an infuſion of the leaves drank to the 
quantity of a pint a day at proper 
intervals, and continued for ſome 
weeks. Boerhaave relates, that he 
was relieved of the gout by drinking 
the juice mixed with whey. 


TRITICUM [ Lord. ] Farina, 
amylum. 

Trilicum hybenum Lin. 

Wheat ; flour and ſtarch. 

Wheat, a common article of food, 
is more glutinous and nutritious than 
moiſt other kinds of grain. The 
flour, or the ſtarch prepared from it, 
form with water a ſoft viſcid ſub- 
ſtance, which has been taken with 
good ſucceſs in diarrhœas and dy- 
Starch is an ingredient in 


* 


the compound powder of gum tra- 


gacanth, and the white peQoral 
troches, 
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troches, which are now more pro- 
perly ſtyled ſtarch troches. | 

Bran contains, beſides. the huſks 
or ſhells of the wheat, a portion of 
its farinaceous matter : 'This is leſs 

lutinous than the finer flour, and is 
ſuppoſed to have a detergent quality. 
Infuſions of bran are not unfrequent- 
ly employed with this intention ex- 
ternally, and ſometimes likewiſe ta- 
ken inwardly. 

Bread,” carefully toaſted, and in- 
fuſed, or lightly boiled in water, im- 
parts a deep colour, and a ſufficiently 
agreeable reftringent taſte. This li- 
quor, taken as common drink, has 
done good ſervice in a weak lax ſtate 
of the ſtomach and inteſtines ; and 
in bilious vomiting and purging, or 
the cholera morbus. Examples are 
related in the Edinburgh Effays of 
ſeveral caſes of this kind cured by 
it, without the uſe of any other me- 
dicine. Head | 

It is alſo a very common and a 
very proper drink in diſeaſes of the 
febrile kind. 


When a farinaceous powder is. 


ſteeped in cold water and ftrained 
through a cloth, a glutinous part re- 
mains in the cloth, which ſome ſup- 
poſe to be the nutrient principle, as 
it is quite ſimilar to animal jelly: a 
ſtarch paſſes through with the water, 
ſettles at the bottom, and a ſweet 
mucilage is kept diſſolved in the wa- 
ter. It is probably the juſt propor- 
tion of theſe three ingredients in 
wheat which gives that grain a pre- 
ference in diet over the reſt. The 
gluten is inſoluble in water; but 
when mixed with the other two, and 
ſeaſoned with ſalt, in that ſtate made 
to ferment by yeaſt or leaven, and 
this fermentation, checked by the 
heat of the oven, the ingredients be- 
come ſo intimately united, that they 
cannot be ſeparated; the viſcidity of 


the gluten is diminiſhed, and the 


whole thus forms a very ſoluble and 
nutritious bread, | 8 
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 TURPETHUM { Brun.) R- 
dicis, cortex. | 
Convolvulus turpethum Lin. 
Turbith ; the cortical part of the 
root. | 
The cortical part of this root is 
brought to us in oblong pieces, of a 


brown or aſh-colour on the outſide, 


and whitiſh within. The beſt is 
ponderous, not wrinkled, eaſy to 


break, and diſcovers a large quantity 


of reſinous matter to the eye: ite 
taſte is at firſt ſweetiſh ; chewed for 
a little time, it becomes acrid, pun · 
gent, and nauſeous. This root is a 
cathartic, not of the ſafeſt or moſt 
certain kind. The reſinous matter, 
in which its virtue reſides, ap 

to be very unequally diſtributed, in- 


ſomuch that ſome pieces, taken from 


a ſcruple to a dram, purge wolently; 
while others, in larger doſes, have 
ſcarce any effect at all. An extract, 
made from the root, is more uniform 
in ſtrength, though not ſuperior or 
equal, to purgatives more common 


in the ſhops. 8 
TussILAGOLTand. Ed.] Her- 


ba, flores. 

Tuſſilago farfara Lin. 

Colt'etoct; the herb and flowers. 

This grows wild in watery places, 
producing yellow flowers in February 
and March; theſe ſoon fall off, and 
are ſucceeded by large roundiſſi 
leaves, hairy underneath: their taſte 
is herbaceous, ſomewhat glutinous, 
and ſubacrid. Tuſſilago Hande re- 
commended in coughs, phthiſis, and 
other diſorders of the breaſt and 
lungs, and ſome uſe it in ſcrophula. 
It is chiefly directed to be taken 
with milk; and upon this probably, 
more than on the tuſſilago itſelf, any 
benefit derived from it in practice is 
to be explained. 

TUTIA [ Z.] 
- Tutty. | | 1 

This is an impure ſublimate of 

| F Zinc, 


zinc, or an argillaceous ſubſtance 
impregnated therewith, formed into 
tubuleus pieces like the bark of a 
tree. It is moderately hard and pon- 
derous; of a browniſh colour, and 
full of ſmall protuberances on the 
outſide, ſmooth and yellowiſn with - 
inz ſome pieces have a blueiſh caſt, 
from minute globules of zinc being 
thrown up by the heat in its metallic 

form. Tutty is celebrated as an 
' ephthalmic, and frequently employ- 

ed as ſuch in unguents and collyria: 
it gives name to an officinal ophthal- 
nuc ointment. 


VALERIANA SYLVES- 
TRIS [ Lond. Ed.] Radix. 
Valeriana officinalis Lin. 

Wild valerian ; the root. 

This root conſiſts of a number of 
firings or fibres matted together, iſ- 
ſuing from one common head; of a 
. whitiſh or pale browniſh colour: its 
mell is ſtrong like a mixture of aro- 
mat ies with fetids; the taſte unplea- 
fantly warm, bitteriſh, and ſubacrid. 
There is a wild valerian, with broader 
leaves, of a deeper and ſhining green 
colour, met with in watery places. 
Both ſorts have hitherto been uſed 


- mdiſcriminately ; and Linnzus has 


joined them into one ſpecies : but 
the firſt is conſiderably the ſtrongeſt, 
and loſes of its quality if tranſplant- 
ed into fuch ſoils as the other natu- 
rally delights in. The roots, pro- 
duced in low watery grounds, have 
a remarkably faint ſmell in compa- 
riſon of the others, and ſometimes 
ſcarce any at all. ihe roots taken 
up in autumn or winter, have alſo 
much ſtronger ſenſible qualities than 


thoſe collected in ſpring and ſum- 


mer. Wild valerian is a medicine of 


great uſe in nervous diſorders, and 


ls particularly ſerviceable in epilep- 
ſies, proceeding from a debility of 
the nervous ſyſtem. It was firſt 
brought into eſteem in theſe caſes 
by Fabius Columna; who by taking 
the powdered root in the doſe of 
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half a ſpoonful, was cured of an in- 
veterate epilepſy, after many other 
medicines had been tried in vain. 
[Repeated experience has ſince con- 
firmed its efficacy in this diſorder ; 
and the preſent practice lays conſi- 
derable ftreſs upon it. It can, how- 
ever, by no means be repreſented as 
uniformly, or even frequently, ſuc- 
ceſsful, and that too although em- 
ployed in very large doſes, In the 
Edinburuh Diſpenſary, in caſes of 
epilepſy in which there was no evi- 
dence of local affection, it has been 
given to the extent of two ounces a 
day without effect. 

Some recommend it as uſeful in 
procuring ſleep, particularly in fever, 
even when opium fails: But it is 
PR uſeful in affections of the 

yſterical kind. 

The common doſe is from a 
ſeruple to a dram in powder; and in 
infuſion, from one to two drams. Its 
unpleaſant flavour is moſt effectually 
concealed by a ſuitable addition of 
mace. 

A tincture of valerian in proof 
ſpirit and in volatile ſpirit are kept 
in the ſhops. | 


VERRATRUM, vide HII E- 


BORUS AL BUS. 


VER BASCUM CEA. ] Folium. 
Verbaſcum thapſus Lin. 
- Mullein; the leaf. | 
his plant is met with by road 
ſides and under hedges. It is clothed - 
with ſoit downy leaves, and produces 
long ſpikes of yellow flowers in July. 
To the taſte it manifeſts a glutinous 
quality, and has been recommended 
as an emollient. Some hold it in 
eſteem in conſumptions, others have 
recommended it ſtrongly in dyſen- 
teric affections; but moſt practi- 
tioners are diſpoſed to put little de - 
pendence on it in either. It has 


ſometimes, although perhaps ſtill eſs. 
frequently, been employed externally: 
in ill conditioned ulcers. | 


VE- 
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| VERONICA [Sure] Herba. 
Ve onica officinalis Lin. | 
Male ſpeedwell ; ; the herb. 


"i his is one of the veronicz which ; 


8 their flowers in cluſters at 
the joints of the ſtalks: it is a rough 
procumbent plant, not unfrequentiy 
met with on dry commons and in 
ſandy grounds. In taſte, ſmell, and 
medical virtues, it is ſimilar to the 
betonica, though the veronica is 
commonly ſuppoſed to have more 
of an aperient and pectoral virtue, 
and betony to be rather nervine and 
cephalic. Hoffman and Joh. Fran- 
cus have written expreſs treatiſes on 
this plant, recommending infuſions 
of it drank in the form of tea, as 
very ſalubrious in many diſorders, 


particularly thoſe of the breaſt. 


VINCETOXICUM LSuec.] 
Nadix. 

A ſcltpiat vincetoxicum Lin. 

Swallow wort, or tame poiſon ; ; 
the root. 

This is a native of che warmer 
climates; it is ſometimes met with 
in our gardens, but rarely perfects 
its ſeeds. It is reckoned by bota- 
nifts a ſpecies of apocynum, or 
dogſbane; from all the poiſonous 
ſorts of which it may be diſtinguiſh- 
ed, by yielding a limpid juice, 


whilſt that of the others is milky. 


The root has a ſtrong ſmell, eſpeci- 

ally when freſh, approaching to that 
of valerian, or nard; the taſte is at 
firſt ſweetiſh and aromatic, but ſoon 
becomes bitteriſh, ſubacrid, and nau- 
ſeous. This root is eſteemed ſudori- 
fic, diuretic, and emmenagogue, and 
frequently employed by the French 
and German phyſicians as an alexi- 
pharmac, ſometimes as a fucceda- 
neum to contrayerva; whence it 
has received the name of contrayerva 
Germanorum. Among us it is very 
rarely made uſe of. It appears 
from its ſenſible qualities to be a 


| medicine of much the ſame kind 
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with valerian, which 16 rw 


3 preferable to it. 


VINUM f Lond. Ed] 

Wine; the fermented. juice of the: 
grape. Among the great variety | 
of wines in common uſe amony us, 
four are employed in the ſhops as 

menſtrua tor medicinal ſimples | 

Vinum album Hiſpanicum, — 
tain. 

Vini:im Canarium, Canary or 
ſack. | 

Vinum Rhenanum- Rheniſh. 

Vinum Rubrum, Red port | 

Wines confilt chiefly of water, 
alcohol, a peculiar acid, the arial 
acid, tartar, and an aſtringent gum- 
my reſinous matter, in which the 
colour of red wines reſides, and 
which is ſqueczed out from the 
huſks of the grapes. They differ 
from each other in the proportion 
of theſe ingredients. and particular» 
ly in that of the alcohol which they 
contain. 

The uſes of theſe liquors as men- 
ſtrua and vehicles of the virtues of 


other medicines, will be given here- 


after; in this place we ſhall con- 
ſider only their effects on the hu- 
man body. Theſe are, to ſtimulate 
the ſtomach, cheer the ſpirits, warm 


the habit, promote perſpiration, 


render the veſſels full and turgid, 


- raiſe the pulſe, and quicken the cir- 


culation. 

Sweet wines are ſtronger than 
they-appear from the taſte, becauſe 
two impreſſions {trike more feebly 
when combined than when ſeparate. 
Red port. and moſt of the red 
wines, have an aftringent quality, 
by which they ſtrengthen the tone 
of the ſtomach and inteſtines, and 
thus prove ſerviceable for reftrainng 
immoderate ſecretions. Thoſe which 
are of an acid nature, as Rheniſh, 
paſs freely by the kidneys, and 
gently looſen the belly t is ſup- 
Poled that thes eſe laſt exaſperate or 

Ot. 
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occaſion gouty and calculous diſ- 
orders; and that new wines of every 
kind have this effect. 

Wine is much 'uſed in fevers of 
the typhous kind, and often with 


great ſucceſs, particularly when the 


appetite ſeems to call for it, and 
when the ſtomach rejects all food. 


' Claret, Madeira, and Port, are thoſe 


commonly employed in Briiain. 


VIOLA [Lornd. Ed.] Flos re- 

cent. | | 

Viola odorata Lin. 
The March violet; the freſh 
flower. . 

This is often found wild in hedges 
and ſhady places, and flowers in 
March ; the ſhops are generally ſup- 
9h from gardens. In our mar- 

ets we meet with the flowers of 
different ſpecies; theſe may be di- 
ſtinguiſned from the foregoing by 
their being larger, of a pale colour, 
and of no ſmell. The officinal 
flowers have a very pleaſant ſmell, 
and a deep purpliſh blue colour, de- 
nominated from them violet. They 
impart their colour and flavour to 
aqueous liquors: a ſyrup made from 
this infuſion has long maintained a 
place in the ſhops, and proves an a- 
greeable and uſeful laxative for chil - 
dren. 


VIPERA [æ Ed.] 

Coluber berus Lin. 

The viper. ä 
The viper is one of the viviparous 
reptiles, without feet, about an inch 
in thickneſs, and twenty or thirty 
in length. The poiſon of this ſer- 
pent is confined to its mouth : at the 
baſis of the fangs, or long teeth 
which it wounds with, is lodged a 
little bag containing the poiſonous 
liquid; a very minute portion of 


which, mixed immediately with the 


blood, proves fatal. Our viper- 
catchers are ſaid to prevent the miſ- 
chiefs otherwiſe following from the 
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bite, by rubbing oil olive warm on 
the part. The fleſh of the viper is 
perfectly innocent; and ſtrongly re- 
commended as a medicine of extra- 
ordinary ſervice in ſcrophulous, le- 
prous, rheumatic, and other obſti- 
nate chronical diſorders. Its vir- 
tues, however, in theſe caſes, are 
probably too much exaggerated. 
The viper is doubtleſs an high nu- 
tritious food; and hence in ſome 
kinds of weakneſſes, and emaciated 


habits, is not undeſervedly looked 


upon as a good reſtorative. To an- 
{wer any valuable purpoſes, freſh 
vigorous vipers, not ſuch as have 
been long kept alive after they are 
caught, ſhould be liberally uſed as 
food. The wines and tinctures of 
them can ſcarce be ſuppoſed to re- 
ceive any conſiderable virtue from 
the animal ; the dry fleſh brought to 


us from abroad 1s probably entirely 


inſignificant. 


VIRGA AUREA [ Brar.] 
Herba. 

Solidago virga aurea Lin. 

Golden rod; the herb. 

This is found wild on heaths 
and in woods, producing ſpikes of 
yellow flowers in Auguſt. The 
leaves have a moderately aſtringent 
bitter taſte; and hence prove ſer- 
viceable in . debility and laxity of the 

proceeding 
from that cauſe. 2 


VISCUS [Sec.] Lignum. 

Viſcus albus Lin. 

Miſſeltoe; the wood. 

This 1s a buſhy plant, growing on 
the trunk and branches of different 
trees: that met with on the oak is 
generally preferred, perhaps on ac- 
count of its being the moſt rare. It 
may, however, be propagated by art 
on any trees, by rubbing the berries 
againſt the bark. This office has 
hitherto been performed by the 
thruſh (who feeds on the berries on ; 

: the 
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the winter) in clearing his bill from 
the ſeeds that ſtick about it. This 
plant was held in veneration by the 
ſuperſtition of former ages: it was 
hung about the neck. to prevent 
witchcraft, and taken internally to 
_ expel poiſons. It has been celebra- 
ted as a ſpecific in epilepſies, palſies, 
&c.; virtues, which it were greatly 
to be wiſhed that experience gave 
any countenance to: but ſo little 
reliance is now put upon it, that it 
is entirely rejected, both by the 
London and Edinburgh colleges. 


VITIS [Lond.] 

Vitis vinifera Lin. 

The vine tree. 

The leaves of this tree were for- 
merly celebrated as aftringents, but 
bave for a long time been entirely 
diſregarded: their taſte is herbace- 
ous, with only a ſlight. roughneſs. 


'The trunk of the tree, wounded in 


the ſpring, yields a clear, limpid, 
watery juice: This tear of the vine 
has been accounted excellent for ſore 
eyes; and by ſome recommended 
likewiſe in ardent and malignant fe- 
vers, and as a diuretic, The flowers 
havea pleaſant ſmell, which water 
elevates from them in diftillation ; 
along with the water, a ſmall portion 
of an elegant eſſential oil is ſaid to 
ariſe, poſſeſſing in great perfection 
the fragrance of the flowers.—The 
unripe fruit is of a very harſh, rough, 
ſour taſte : its expreſſed juice, called 
verjuice, was of great eſteem among 
the ancients, and ſtill continues ſo 
in ſome places, as a cooling aſtrin- 
gent medicine: a rob and ſyrup 
were formerly prepared from it. — 
The ripe fruit or grapes, of which 
there are ſeveral kinds, properly 
cured and dried, are the raiſins of 
the ſhops: the juice by fermentation 
affords wine, vinegar, and tartar ; of 
all which mention has already been 
made. 8 


on 
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. VITRIOLUM- ALBUM, ue 
Zinci. [Ed.] 

White vitriol, or vitriol of zinc. 

This is chiefly found in its native 
ſtate in the mines of Goſlar, ſome- 
times in tranſparent pieces, but more 
commonly in form of white effloreſ- 
cences, which are diſſolved in water, 
and afterwards reduced by evapora- 
tion andcryttallifation into large maſ- 
ſes. We rarely meet with this ſort of 
vitriol pure: it is ordered therefore 
to be prepared. After the zinc, which 
is its proper baſis, has been revived 
by inflammable fluxes, there remains 
a ſubſtance which is attracted by the 
magnet, and diſcovers itſelf on other 
trials alſo to be iron. A ſolution 
of the vitriol depoſites on ſtanding 
an ochry ſediment, which generally 
gives a blue tincture to volatile al- 
kalies, and hence appears to contain 
copper. White vitriol is ſometimes 
given from five or ſix grains to half 
a dram, as an emetic; it operates 
very quickly, and, if pure, without 
violence. Externally, it is employ- 
ed as an ophthalmic, and often made 
the baſis.of collyria, both in extem- 
poraneous preſcription and in diſ- 
penſatories; ſuch as the aqua zinci 
vitriolati cum camphora of the Lon- 
don pharmacopceia. 


VITRIOLUM CGERULEUM 


ve CurRIi [ Ed.) 


Blue yitriol, or vitriol of copper, 
falſcly called Roman vitriol. 

Greateſt part of the blue vitriol at 
preſent met with in the ſhops, is 
ſaid to be artificially prepared by 
uniting copper with the vitriolic 
acid. This ſalt has a highly acrid, 
auſtere, and very nauſeous taſte. It 
is a ſtrong emetic, and is recom- 
mended as ſuch by ſome in incipient 
phthiſis, when ſuppoſed to be from 
tubercles. Its principal uſe is exter- 
nally as an eſcharotic; and for ſtop 
ping hemorrhagies, which it effecty 
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7 ng the blood, and con- 
tracting the mouths of the veſſels It 
is the bafis to an officinal witer for 
this intention. 


VITRIOLUM VIRTDE, Neb 
Fsrr1 [£4.] 

Green vitriol, or vitriol of i iron, 

commonly called coßperar. 

This is prepared in large quan- 
tity at Deptford, by diffolving i- 
ron in the acid liquor which runs 
from certain ſulphureous pyritz, ex- 
poſed for a length of time to the 
air When pure, it is ſimilar in 
quality to the officinal /a/ martis or 
chalybis 

The green and blue vitriols (as 
well as the white) are in many places 
found native in the earth; though 
ufually, in this ſtate, neither ſort is 
free from an adinixture of the other: 
hence vitriols are met with of all the 
intermediate colours betwixt the 
graſs green of the one and the ſap- 
Phire blue of the other. 

The acid of theſe ſalts has the 
greateſt affinity with zinc, next to 
this with iron, and with copper the 
leaſt of all. Hence ſolutions of 
white vitriol depofite, on ſtanding, 


greateſt part of the irony and cupre- 


ous matter which they contain; and 
if fome freſh zinc be added, the 
whole. In like manner, upon adding 
bright poliſhed iron to- ſolutions of 
green vitriol, if it holds any cupre- 
ous matter, this will be thrown 
down. By this means the white and 


green vitriols may be purified from 


other metallic bodies. Green vitriol 
has the general medical effects of 


Ton, but is much leſs frequently 


employed than fome other chaly- 
beates. 


ULMARIA CB- an] Radix. 
Spirea ulmaria Lin. 
Queen of the 


_ _Meadow-ſweet, or 
Meadows ; the root. 
*© This herb 18 — in moiſt 
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meadows; and about the fides of ri- 
vers; it flowers in the beginning of 


June, and continues in flower a con- 


ſiderable time. The flowers have a 
very pleaſant flavour, which water 
extracts from them by infuſion, and 
elevates in diftillation. The leaves 


are herbaceous. But neither of theſe 


at preſent enter any pharmacopœi- 


as. i he roots are uſed in ſomę 


plaſters, in which they have probably 
No influence. 


ULMUS [Lond. Ed.] Cortex 
interior. 

Ulmus campeſtris I. in. 

The elm- tree; the inner bark. 

This bark has a mild aſtringent 
taſte. A decoction formed from it, 
by boiling an ounce with a pound 
of water, to the conſumption of one 
half, has been highly recommended 
by ſome, particularly by Dr Let- 
ſome, in obſtinate cutaneous erup- 
tions. 


URTICA [ Lond. Ed.] Herba. 

Urtica dioica Lin. 

Common nettle; the herb. 

The leaves of the freſh nettle ſti- 
mulate, inflame, and raiſe bliſters on 
thoſe parts of the ſkin which they 
touch. Hence when a powerful ru- 
befacient is required, ſtinging with 
nettles has been recommended. It 


has been alleged to have ſometimes 


ſucceeded in reſtoring ſenſe and mo- 
tion to paralytic limbs. Both the 
herb and ſeed were formerly believed 
to be lithontriptic and powerfully 
diuretic ; and many other virtues. 
were attributed to them, to which 
the preſent practice pays no regard. 
The young leaves are by ſome uſed 
in the you” as a n or 


herb 


UVA PASSA [Lond.] 
Raiſins of the ſun; the dried 
rapes of the vitis Damaſcena 
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Uv PASS E Mineres. 
Currants; the dried grapes of 


the vitis Corinthiaca. £4 


The principal uſe of theſe is as 
an agreeable ſweet z they impart a 
very pleaſant flavour both to aque- 
ous and ſpirituous menſtrua. The 
ſeeds or ſtones are ſuppoſed to give 
a diſagreeable reliſh, and hence are 
generally directed to de taken out. 
The raifins of the ſun are an ingre- 
dient in the compound decoction of 
barley, the tincture of ſenna, and 
the compound tincture of carda- 
mums. 


UVA URSI 
lium. : 

Arbutus uva-urfi Lin. 

Bears whortleberry ; the leaf. 

The uva urſi is a low ſhrub, ſome- 
what reſembling the myrtle. It 
ſeems firſt to have been employed in 
medicine in Spain and the ſouth of 
France; and it is an indigenous ve- 
getable of theſe countries, but it 
grows allo in northern climates, 
particularly in Sweden and on the 
hills of Scotland. The leaves have 
a bitteriſh aſtringent taſte ; and 
their quality in the latter way is ſo 
conſiderable, that in certain places, 
particularly in ſome of the provin- 
ces of Ruſſia, they are uſed for 
tanning leather. A watery infu- 


[ Lond. Ed.] Fu- 


fion of the leaves immediately ſtrikes 


a very black colour with chaly- 
beates. 1 

The uva urfi ſeems firſt to have 
been employed in medicine with a 
view to its aſtringent power. With 
this intention, it was uſed 'un- 
der the form of decoction, for re- 
ſtraining an immoderate flow of the 
menſes, againſt other hæmorrhagies, 
in caſes of diarrhea and dyſentery, 
and for the cure of cutaneous erup- 
tions. But it had fallen much in- 


to diſuſe till its employment was 
[OG 
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again revired by Dr de Haen of 
Vienna. He beſtowed very high 
encomium, upon it, againſt ulcera- 
tions of the kidnies, bladder, and 
urinary paſſages, He repreſents it 
as capable of curing almoſt every 
caſe of that kind; and even aſſerts, 
that in caſes of calculus much be- 
nefit is derived from its uſe ; pa- 
tients after the employment of it 
paſſing their water eaſily and with- 
out pain. It has, however, by no 
means anſwered the expeQations 
which on theſe grounds other prac- 
titioners formed of it: But in many 
affections of the urinary organs, it 
has proved to be a remedy of ſome 
uſe; and it has been particularly 
ſerviceable in alleviating dyſpeptic 
ſymptoms in nephritic and calcu- 
lous caſes. It has alſo been ſer- 
viceable in eyſtirrhœa or catarrhus 
veſicæ; and it has been thought to 
be ſometimes productive of advan- 
tage in diabetes. lt 1s ſometimes 
uſed under the form of decoction, 
but moſt frequently in that of pow- 
der, from a ſeruple to a dram being 
taken for a doſe, and repeated two 
or three times a day. 


WINTERANUS COR- 
TEX. [Brun.] 

Winterania aromatica. 

Winter's bark. 6 

This is the produce of a tree grow- 
ing about the ſouthern promontory 
of America. It was firſt diſcovered 
on the coalt of Magellan by Captain, 
Winter, in the year 1567: the ſailors 
then employed the bark as a ſpice, 
and afterwards found it ſerviceable 
in the ſcurvy; for which purpoſe it 


is at preſent alſo ſometimes made 


uſe of in diet-drinks. The true 
winter's bark is not often met with 
in the ſhops, canella alba being ge- 
nerally ſubſtituted for it, and 'by 
many it is reckoned to be the fame : 


There is, however, a conſiderable 
U | dif- 
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difference betwixt them in appear- 
ance, and a greater in quality. The 
winter's bark is in larger pieces, of 
a more cinnamon colour than the 
canella; and taſtes much warmer 


and more pungent. 


ZEDOARIA [ Lond. Ed.] Ra- 


dix. | 
Kempferia rotunda Lin. 
Zedoary; the root. 
|  Zedoary is the root of a plant 
growing in the Eaſt Indies. It is 
brought over in oblong pieces about 
the thickneſs of the finger, or 1n 
roundiſh ones about an inch in dia- 
meter. Both ſorts have an agreeable 
fragrant ſmell, and a warm, bit- 
teriſh, aromatic taſte. 

* diſtillation with water, it 
yields an eſſential oil, poſſeſſing the 
ſmell and flavour of the zedoary in 
an eminent degree; the remaining 
decoction is almoſt fimply bitter. 
Spirit likewiſe brings over ſome 


mall ſhare of its flavour: neverthe- 


leſs the ſpirituous extract is conſi- 
derably more grateful than the ze- 


doary itſelf. 


ZIBETHUM CBrun.] 

Viverra zibetha Lin. 

Civet. 

This is a ſoft unctuous ſubſtance, 
of a white, brown, or blackiſh co- 
lour, brought from the Brazils, the 
coaſt of Guinea, and the Eaſt- In- 
dies. It is met with in certain 
bags, ſituated in the lower part of 
the belly of an animal, ſaid to be 
of the cat kind. The chief uſe 
of this drug is in perfumes; it 1s 
rarely, if ever, employed for any 
medicinal purpoſes, 


ZINCUM [ Lond. Ed.) 
Zinc. 
This is a ſemimetal, which is in- 


flammable per ſe, ſublimable into 


flowers, which afterwards remain 


. - kxed in the ſtrongeſt fire, ſoluble in 


Part Ir. 


every acid, not miſcible in fuſion 


with ſulphur, changing copper into 


a yellow metal, braſs. Several pro- 
ductions of this metal. though not 


generally known to be ſuch, are 


kept in the ſhops; as its rich ore 
calamine, the white vitriol, the pure 


white flowers of zinc called pom- 


pholyx, and the more impure tutty. 
Of ſeveral of theſe we have already 
had occaſion to ſpeak. 

The preparations of zinc are em- 
ployed principally in external ap- 
plications as ophthaimics. The 
flowers levigated into an impalpable 
powder, form with oily {ubſtances 
an uſcful unguent, and with roſe- 
water. and the like, elegant colly- 
ria, for defluctions of thin ſharp 
humours upon the eyes. They are 
moderately aſtringent ; and act, if 
the levigation has been duly per- 
formed, without acrimony or irri- 
tation. 

Internally, they have been recom- 
mended in epilepſy and other ſpaſ- 
modic affections, both alone and 
with the cuprum ammoniacum 
and ſome think they prove an uſeful 
addition to the Peruvian bark in 
intermittents, 


ZINGEBER [ Lond. Ed.] Ra- 
dix. | 
Amomum zingiber Lin. 
Ginger; the root. | 
This root is brought from China. 
from the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. It 
has a fragrant ſmell, and a hot, bit- 
ing, aromatic taſte. Rectified ſpi- 
rit extracts its virtues by infuſion, 
in much greater perfect ion than a- 
queous liquors; the latter elevate 
its whole flavour in diſtillation, the 
former little or nothing. Ginger 
1s a very uſeful ſpice in cold flatu- 
lent colics, and in laxity and debi- 
lity of the inteſtines: it does not 
heat ſo much as thoſe of the pepper 
kind, but its effects are more du- 
| rable. 
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rable. It gives name'to an officinal broad; enters the el:duarium car- 


ſyrup, to the zingiber conditum, or diacum, and ſome other compoti- 
candied ginger brought from a- tions. 


General TirLEs including ſeveral S1MPLES: 


[Smallage, 
| Aſparagus, 
The five opening roots; Fennel, 
Te Parſley, 
[ Butchers broom. 


'Marſhmallows, 
Mallows, 

Mercury, 

| Pellitory of the wall, 
| Violets. 


The five emollient herbs: 


Borage, 
Bugloſs, 
Roſes, 


"The four cordial flowers: 
| : Violets. 


Fennel. 


Biſhopſweed, 
Stone-parfley, 
Smallage, 
Wild carrot. 


| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
|| 
| 
. 


| Aniſe, 
| | ee 
The four greater hot ſeeds: Cummin, 


The Cor leſſer hot ſeeds: 


Water melons, 
Cucumbers, - 
Gourds, 

Melons. 


== 


The four greater cold ſeeds: 


Endive, 
Lettuce, 
Purſlane. 


The four leſſer cold ſeeds: 


| 
; 
1 
| 
15 
e 
| 
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Th ue four capillary herbs: 


\ — 


„ The four carminative flowers: 


- 
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Maidenhair, 

Engliſh Maidenhair, 
Wall rue, 

Caterach. 


Camomile, 
Feverfew, 
Dill, 
Melliot. 


The ſimples of each of the above claſſes have been often employed to- 


gether under the reſpective general appellations. 


This practice has en- 


tirely ceaſed among us; and accordingly theſe denominations are now ex- 
punged both from the London and Edinburgh Pharmacopœias, and they 
are now retained in very few of the foreign ones. But as theſe articles are 
frequently mentioned under their general titles'by writers of eminence, 
we imagined that the above enumeration of them might be of ſome ule. 


Grnezal, RULES for the Collection and 8 of 
 SIMPLES. 


Roots. 


AnNuar roots are to be taken up 


before they ſhoot out ſtalks. or - 


flowers: Biennial ones, chiefly in 
the autumn of the ſame year in 
which the ſeeds were ſown : The 
- Perennial, when the leaves fall off, 
and therefore generally in the au- 
tumn. Being waſhed clean from 
dirt, and freed from the rotten 
and decayed fibres, they are to be 
hung up in a warm, ſhady, airy 
place, till ſufficiently dried. The 
thicker roots require to be ſlit 
longitudinally, or cut tranſverſely 
into thin ſlices. Such roots as loſe 
their virtues by exſiccation, or 
- are defired to be preſerved in a 


— — — 


freſh itate, for the greater conve- 
mency of their uſe in certain 
forms, are to be kept buried in 
dry ſand. 


THERE are two ſeaſons in which 
the biennial and perennial roots are 


reckoned the moſt vigorous, the au- 


tumn and ſpring; or rather the 


time when the ſtalks or leaves have 


fallen off, and that in which the ve- 
getation 1s juſt to begin apain, or 
ſoon after it has begun; which times 
are found to differ conſiderably in 
different plants. 

The college of Edinburgh, in the 
two firſt editions-of their pharma- 
copœia, directed them to be dug in 
the ſpring, after the leaves were 
formed; in the third edition, the 

autumn 
8 a 


1 - 


autumn was preferred. The gene- 
rality of roots appear, indeed, to be 
moſt efficacious in the ſpring ; but 
as at this time they are alſo the 
moſt juicy, and conſequently ſhrivel 


much in drying, and are rather 


more difficultly preſerved, it is com- 
monly thought moſt adviſable to 
take them up in autumn. No rule, 
however, can be given, that ſhall 
obtain univerſally : arum root is ta- 
ken even in the middle of ſum- 
mer, withont ſuſpicion of its be- 


ing leſs active than at other- ſea- 


ſons; while angelica root is inert 


during the ſummer, in compariſon 


of what it was in the autumn, 
ſpring, or winter. 


HersBs and Leaves. 


Hexzs are to be gathered when the 


leaves have come to their full 


growth, before the flowers un- 
fold; but of ſome plants the 
flowery tops are preferred. They 
are to be dried in the ſame man- 
ner as roots. 


For the gathering of leaves, 
there cannot perhaps be any uni- 
verſa! rule, any more than for roots; 
for though moſt herbs appear to be 
in their greateſt vigour about the 
time of their flowering, or a little 

before, there are ſome in which the 
medicinal parts are more abundant 
at an earlier period. | 

Thus mallow and marſhmallow 

leaves are moſt mucilaginous when 
young, and by the time of flower- 
ing approach more to a woody na- 
ture. A difference of the ſame kind 
is more remarkable in the leaves of 
vertain trees and ſhrubs: the young 


buds, or rudiments of the leaves, of 


the black poplar tree, have a ſtrong 
fragrant ſmell, approaching to that 
of ſtorax; but by the time that the 
leaves have come to their full 


growth, their fragrance is ex- 
hauſted. 

Herbs are directed by moſt of 
the pharmaceutic writers to be dried 
in the ſhade; a rule which appears 
to be very jult, though it has ſome- 
times been miſunderſtood. They 
are not to be excluded from the 
ſun's heat, but from the ſtrong ac- 
tion of the ſolar /ight ; by which 
laſt their colours are very liable to 
be altered or deſtroyed, much more 
ſo than thoſe of roots. Slow drying 
of them in a cool place is far from 
being of any advantage : both their 
colours and virtues are preſerved in 
greateſt perfection when they are 
dried haſtily by the heat of com- 
mbn fire as great as that which the 
ſun can impart : the juicy ones, in 
particular, require to be dried by: 
heat, being otherwiſe ſubje& to 
turn black. Odoriferous herbs, 
dried by fire till they become fri- 
able, diſcover indeed, in this acrid 
ſtate, very little ſmell; not that 


the odorous matter is diſſipated; 


but on account of its not being 
communicated from the perfectly 
dry ſubje& to dry air; for as ſoon 
as a watery vehicle is ſupplied, whe- 
ther by infuſing the plant in water, 
or by expoſing it for a little time to 
a moiſt air, the odorous parts begin 
to be extracted by virtue of the a- 
queous moiſture, and diſcover them- 
ſelves in their full force. 

Of the uſe of heat in the drying 


of plants, we have an inftance in 


the treatment of tea among the 
Chineſe. According to the ac- 
counts of travellers, the leaves, as 


ſoon as gathered, are brought into 


an apartment furniſhed with a num- 
ber of little furnaces, or ſtoves, each 
of which is covered with a clean 
ſmooth iron plate; the leaves are 
ſpread upon the plates, and kept 
rolling with the hands till they be- 
gin to curl up about the edges ; 
F they 
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they are then immediately ſwept 


off on tables, on which one perſon 
continues to roll them, while ano- 
ther fans them that they may cool 


haſtily ; this proceſs is repeated two 


or three times, or oftener, according 
as the leaves are diſpoſed to unbend 
on ſtanding. 


Exncchrion of Hergss and 
FLowERs. 


HerkBs and flowers are to be 


dried by the gentle heat of a ſtove 


or common fire, and only in that 
quantity at a time' by which the ex- 
ficcation may be very ſoon ques: 
By this means their ſtrength is be 
preſerved ; and this is indicated in 
proportion as they retain their na- 
tive colour. 

But the leaves of hemlock, and 
ſome other herbs replete with a 
ſubtile volatile matter, are to be 
beat immediately after the exſicca- 
tion, and preſerved in glaſsveſſels, 
well ſhut. 


— 


FrowERs. 


| Fuowzns are to be gathered when 


moderately expanded, on a clear 
dry day, before noon. Red roſes 


are taken before they open, and 


the 'white heels clipped ow and 
thrown away. 


Tux quick drying, above recom- 
mended for the leaves of plants, is 
more particularly proper for flow- 
ers; in molt of which both the co- 
lour and ſmell are more periſhable 


than in leaves, and more ſubject to 


be impaired by flow exſiccation. 


Of the flowers which come freſh i in- 


to the apothecaries hands, the only 
ones employed dry in the London 
Pharmacopeia are red roſes ; and 
theſe, in all the compoſitions in 
which they are uſed i in a _ Rate, 
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are expreſely ordered to be dried 
haſtily. One of the moſt valuable 


aromatics of European growth, 


ſaffron, is a part of a flower, dried 


on paper on a kind of kiln, with a 
heat ſufficient to make it ſweat, 
taking care only not to endanger 
the ſcorching of it. 

It may here be obſerved, that the 
virtues of flowers are confined to 
different parts of the flower in diffe- 
rent plants. Saffron is a ſingular pro- 
duction growing at the end of the 
ſtile or piſtil. The active part of 
camomile flowers is the yellow diſk, 
or button in the middle ; that of 
lilies, roſes, clove-julyflowers, vio- 
lets, and many others, the petala 
or flower-leaves; while roſemary 


has little virtue in any of theſe 


parts, the fragrance admired in the 
flowers of this plant * chiefly 
in the cups. 


SEEDS and Fauirs. 


SEEDs ſhould be collected when ripe 
and beginning ro grow dry, be- 
fore they fall off ſpontaneouſly. 
Fruits are alſo to be gathered 
when ripe, unleſs they are order- 
ed to be otherwiſe. 


Or the fruits whoſe collection 
comes under the notice of the apo- 
thecary, there are few which are 
uſed in an unripe ſtate: the prin- 
cipal is the ſloe, whoſe virtue as a 
mild aſtringent 1s much diminiſh- 
ed by maturation. The fruit of the 
orange tree, raiſed in our gardens 
or green-houſes, is ſometimes ga- 
thered in a ſtate of much greater 
immaturity, ſoon after it is formed 
on the tree, before it has acquired 
its acid juice; at this time 1t proves 
an elegant aromatic bitter, nearly 
reſembling what are called Curaſſao 
oranges, which appear to be no o- 
ther than the ſame fruit gathered 


a 


at the ſame period in a warmer cli 
mate. | , | 
The rule for collecting ſeeds is 
more general than any of the o- 
thers, all the officinal ſceds being in 
their greateſt perfection at the time 
of their maturity. As ſeeds contain 
little watery moiſture, they require 
no other warmth for drying them 
than that of the temperate air in 
autumn; ſuch as abound with a 
groſs expreſſible oil, as thoſe com- 
monly called the cold feeds, ſhould 
never be expoſed to any conſiderable 
heat; for this would haſten the ran- 
cidity, which, however carefully 
kept, they are very liable to con- 
tract, Seeds are beſt preſerved 
in their natural huſks or cover- 
ings, which ſhould be ſeparated on- 
ly at the time of uſing ; the huſk, 
or cortical part, ſerving to defend 
the ſeed from being injured by the 


air. 
Woops and Barks. 


Tux moſt proper ſeaſon for the 
felling of woods, or ſhaving off 
their barks, is generally the win- 
ter. 


No woods of our own growth are 
now, retained by the London or 
Edinburgh colleges. 'The only two 
which had formerly a place in the 
catalogues of fimples were the juni- 
per and box; the firſt of which is 
never kept in the ſhops, or employ- 


ed in practice; the other may be 


procured from tlie turner; and it 
is indifferent at what ſeaſon it has 
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been cut down, being at all times 
ſufficiently fit for the only uſe to 


which it was applied, the yielding 


an empyreumatic oil by diſtillation 


in a ſtrong fire. 


It may be doubted, whether barks 
are not generally more replete with 
medicinal matter in the ſummer and 
ſpring than in winter. The barks 
of many trees are in ſummer ſo 
much loaded with reſin and gum, as 
to burſt ſpontaneouſly, and diſ- 
charge the redundant quantity. It is 
{aid that the bark of the oak anſwers 
beſt for the tanners at the time of the 
rifing of the ſap in ſpring ; and as 
its uſe in tanning depends on the 
ſame aſtringent quality for which it 
is uſed in medicine, it ſhould ſeem 
to be fitteſt for medicinal purpoſes 
alſo in the ſpring. It may be obſer- 
ved likewiſe, that it is in this laft 
ſeaſon that barks in general are moſt 
conveniently peeled off. 


AN1MALS and MintERALs: 


AriMALs and minerals are to be 
choſen in their moſt perfe& ſtate, 
unleſs they be ordered otherwiſe. 


Whatever virtues theſe bodies 
may have, they are {ſuppoſed to be 
beſt when they have attained to their 
common full growth. As there are 
no diſtinctions of maturity or im- 
maturity in the mineral kingdom, 
the only rule for directing our 
choice here muſt be the purity of 
the ſubjects from any mixture of o- 
ther bodies: none of them are ever 


to be uſed in an impure ſtate. 
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4 ſhort Vi ew of DrrrERENT ARRANGEMENTS of 


the MATERILA MEpica. 


JT the beginning of this part, in which the different articles of the ma- 
teria medica are conſidered, we have aſſigned reaſons for giving the 


preference to the alphabetical mode of arrangement: but as other modes 


of arrangement alſo, though liable to greater objections, are not without 
ſome peculiar advantages, it may not be improper to ſubjoin a gene- 
ral view of ſome of thoſe plans of arrangement, which have either 
been followed by the moſt eminent writers on the materia medica, at 
different periods, or which ſeem to us to be of conſiderable utility in 
practice; not only as conjoĩming together articles which have nearly the 
ſame operative effects, ſuch as emetics, cathartics, or the like; but as 


ſubdividing theſe claſſes into ſuch inferior aſſociations as may lead the 


rational practitioner to the ſelection of that particular article which is beſt 


accommodated to the diſeaſe, or to the circumſtances of his patient. 


The Arrangement of DioscokIDEs, as tran/lated into Latin 


From the original Ad by Jaxvs ANTONIUS SARA- 
CENUS. 


> De aromatibus, oleis, unguen- 
tis, arboribus et naſcentibus ex eis 


liquoribus lachrymis ac fructibus. 


2. De animalibus, cerealibus, 


bis. 


3. De radicibus, ſuccis, herbis 


oleribus et acrimonia præditis her- 


et ſeminibus, tum naturæ noſtræ 
familiaribus, tum etiam medica- 
mentoſis. g 

4. De iis quæ reſtant herbis at- 
que radicibus. 

5. De vinis et iis quæ metallica 
dicuntur. 


The Arrangement of STEPHANUS FRANCIScUS GEOFFROY, 
in his Tractatus de Materia Medica. 


1. De foſſilibus. 
2. De vegetabilibus exoticis. 
3. De vegetabilibus indigenis. 
4. De inſectis. 

J. De piſeibus. 


— 


6. De amphibiis. 

7. De avibus. 

8. De quadrupedibus. 
9 De homine. 


The Arrangement of Torn FxxDIRICE CarTHEUSER, in his 
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Fundamenta Materiæ Medicæ. 


| „ 
1; De inſipidis terreis et terro 
gelatinoſis. 
2. De infipidis, et K e 


mucilagineis et gelatinoſis. 
3. De dulcibus, ſubdulcibus, le- 


niter amaricantibus auſteriuſculis, 


atque balſamicis unginoſo· oleoſis et 
pinguibus. 
4. De acidis et acidulo- duleibus. 

5. De ſalinis alcalicis, tam fixis 
quam volatilibus urinoſis. 

6. De ſalinis explicitis mediæ 
naturæ. 

7. De auſteris ſtypticis. 

8. De dulcibus. 

9. De acribus alterantihus. 

10. De amaris et amaricantibus. 


11. De acribus et amaris pur- 


gantibus, tam emeticis quam ca- 
tharticis. 

12. De vaporofis inebriantibus 
et narcotieis. 
13. De balſamicis et aromati- 
cis. 

14. De amaricantibus, auſteri- 
uſculis, blandis balſamicis, acriuſcu- 
lis, ſubdulcibus, terreo- aut mucila- 


gineo-ſubadftringentibus, aliiſque 


ſapore mixto donatis. 
15. De ficcis ſulphureis, mercu- 
rialibus, ſulphureo-mercurialibus, 


ſulphureo-regulinis, et metallicis, 


ſemimetallicis ac terreis martiali- 
bus. 

16. De aqua ſimplici, aqua ma- 
rina, et aquis medicatis mineralibus. 


The Arrangement of DR Murray, from his Apparatus 
Medicaminum tam Simplicium quam Preparatorum et 
Compoſitorum, Vol. I, II, III, & IV. 


t. Coniferæ. 
2. Amentaceæ. 
3. Compoſitæ. 
4. Aggregatæ. 
5. Conglomeratæ. 
6. Umbellatæ. 
7. Hederaceæ. 
8. Sarmentaceæ, 
9. Stellatæ. 

10. Cymoſz. 
11. Cucurbitaceæ. 
12. Solanaceæ. 
13. Campanaceæ. 
14. Contortæ. 
15. Rotaceæ. 

16. Sepiariæ. 

17. Bicornes. 

18. Aſperifoliæ. 
19. Verticillatæ. 
20. Perſonatæ. 
221, Rhoades, 


22. Putamineæ. 
23. Siliquoſæ. 
24. Papilonaceæ. 
25, Lomentacez, 
26. Multiſiliquæ. 
27. Senticoſz. 
28. Pomacez. 
29. Heſperidez. 
30. Succulentz. 
31. Columniferz. 
32. Gruinales. 


33. Caryophyllez. 


34. Calycanthemæ. 
35. Aſcyroideæ. 
36. Coadunatæ. 
37. Dumoſæ. 

38. Trihilatæ. 
39. Tricoccæ. 


40. Oleraceæ. 


41. Scabridæ. 
4%. Vepreculæ · 


| 
| 
' 
- Þ 
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The Arrangement of Dr CULLEN, from his Materia Medica, 
MATERIZ MEDICZA TABULA GENERALIS, 


* qua Medicamenta ad Capita quedam ſecundum indicationes morbe- 
rum curatorias quibus reſpondent, referuntur. | 


MATERIA MEDICA conſtat ex 


r NuTRIMENTIS que ſunt, 


Cibi. 
Potus. 
et quæ cum his aſſumuntur Condimenta, 


LMrricanzxris que agunt in 


3 Son. 
| | Simplicia. | 
| | Aſtringentia. 
Tonica. 
1 Emollientia. 
| | | Erodentia. 
| 4 | Viva, 
| Stimulantia. 
| Sedantia. 
| Narcotica. 
Refrigerantia. 
Antiſpaſmodica. 
PI As ; 
Immutantia. | 
U Fluiditatem. 
4 Aitenuantia. 
Inſpiſſantia. 
0 Mi I 
| Acrimoniam corrigentia. 
4 In genere 
Demulcentia. 
| In ſpecie 
| Antacida. 
Antalkalina. 
| | Antiſeptica. 
I Evacuantia. 5 
Errhina. 
Sialagoga. 
Expectorantia. 
Emelica. 
Catbartica. 
Diuretica. 
Diaphoretica. 
 Menagoga. 
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The Arrangement of DR Hows, from his Methodus Materia 
Medicæ. 


Claſs 1. Auxilia adjicentia. | EEE, 
2. ——— evacuantia. Claſs6. Auxilia afficientia ſenſus. 
3. - alterantia fluida. B /* topica interna. 
4. ———— Aalterantia ſolida. 8, ———— expellentia vel de- 
5. —— permutantia motus ſſtruentia copora 
ſolidorum et flui- entranuea. 
dorum. | 


De Arrangement of Da Duncan, from his Heads of 


Lectures on the Materia Medica. 


I. EmeTi1CA. 
1. Irritantia, 
2. Cale facientia. 
3. Nauſeoſa. 
4. Narcotica. 


II. CaTHarTICA. 
1. Stimulantia. 
2. Refrigerantia. 
3. Reſtringentia. 
4. Emollientia. 
5. Narcotica. 


III. . 


1. Calefacientia. 
2. Stimulantia. 

3. Pungentia. 

4. Antiſpaſmodica. 
5. Diluentia. 


IV. ErispAsrIcA. 
1. Rubefacientia. 
2. Veſicantia. 

3. Suppuraatia. 


V. DivRETICA. 
1. Stimulantia. 
2. Refrigerantia. 
- 3, Dilueatia. 
4. Narcotica. 


VI. ExPECTORANTIA, 
1. Stimulantia, 


2. Nauſeoſa. 


3. Antiſpaſmodica. 
4. Irritantia. 


VII. Exznina. 
I. Sternutatoria. 
2. Evacuantia. 


VIII. StiaLAaGoGah. 
1. Topica. 
2. Interna. 


IX. EmmEnacoGa, 


I. Stimulantia. 
2. Irritantia. 

3. Tonica, 

4. Antiſpaſmodica. 


X. ANTHELMINTICA. 
1. Venenoſa. 
2. Lubricantia. 
3. Tonica. 
4. Cathartica. 


XI. Lir Hon rRIr ric. 


1. Antacida. 
2. Reſtringentia. 


XII. Antacida. 
1. Eccoprotica. 


2. Reſtringentia. 


XIII. ANTALKALING- 
1. Refrigerantia. 
Zo Anti eptica. 
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XIV. Ar- 
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XIV. ArrENVUANTIA. 


2. Solventia. 


XV. InsPiSSANTIA. 
1. Farinoſa. 
. Mucilaginoſa. 


XVI. Axriszrrica. 
1. Refrigerantia. 
2. Tonica, | 
3. Stimulantia. 
4. Antiſpaſmodica. 


XVII. As TRINGENTIA. 


1. Styptica. 
2. Corrigentia, 
3. Tonica. 


XVIII. EmoLtienTiaA. 
1. HumeQantia. 
2. Laxantia. 
3. Lubricantia. 


XIX. Conxkos iv. 
1. Erodentia. 
2. Cauſtica. 


- / : 
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XX, DemvLcEnTI4. 
1. Lenientia. 
2. Diluentia. 


XXI. STIMULANTIA. 
1. Topica. 1 
2. Diffuſibilia. 
3. Calefacientia. 

4. Cardiaca. 
5. Tonica. 
6. Carminativa. 


XXII. Separiva. 
rt. Soporifica. 
2. Narcotica. 
3. Refrigerantia. 


XXIII. As risrAsMopicæ. 


. Stimulantia. 
2. Sedativa. 
3. Tonica. 


XXIV. Sa GUINISs Mis sioxESs. 
1. Generales. ; 
2. Topicæ. 


PART 
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III. 


Preparations and Compoſitions. 


G bs 


I. 


PREPARATIONES SIMPLICIORES. 


THE MORE SIMPLE PREPARATIONS. 


— 


QUORANDUM IN AQUA 
NON SOLUBILIUM PRAE- 
PARATIO. Lond. 

The preparation of ſome 8 ubſtan- 


ces not ſoluble in water. 


OUND theſe ſubſtances firſt in 
a mortar z then, pouring on 
a little water, levigate them upon a 
hard and poliſhed, but not calcare- 
ous, ſtone, that they may be made 
as fine as poſſible. Dry this pow- 
der upon blotting- paper laid on 
chalk, and ſet it in a warm, or at 
leaſt a dry, place, for ſome days. 
In this manner are to be pre- 
pany | 
Amber, 
_ Antimony, 
Calamine, 


Chalk, 
Coral, 
Oyſter-ſhells, firſt A from 


their impurities, 


Tutty. 


Crabs claws, firſt ms into 


ſmall pieces, muſt be waſhed with 
boiling water before they be levi- 
gated, | 


Verdegris muſt be . in the ; 


ſame manner. 


Wurz large quantities of the 


foregoing powders are to be pre- 


pared, it is cuſtomary, inſtead of 
the ſtone and muller, to employ 
hand-mills made for this purpoſe, 
conſiſting of two ftones ; the upper- 
moſt of which turns horizontally 
upon the lower, and has an aper- 
ture in the middle for the convent- 
ency of ſupplying freſh matter, or of 


returning that which has already _ 


paſſed, till it be reduced to a proper 


degree of fineneſs. 


For the levigation of hard bo- 
dies, particular care ſhould be ta- 
ken, whatever kind of inſtruments 
be made uſe of, that they be of ſuſſi- 
cient hardneſs, otherwiſe they will 
be abraded by the powders. The 
hematites, a hard iron ore, is moſt 
conveniently levigated between two 
iron planes; for if the common 
levigating ſtones be made uſe of, 
the preparation, when finiſhed, will 
contain almeſt as much of foreign 
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matter from the inſtrument as of 
the hematites, 

It has been cuſtomary to moiſten 
ſeveral powders in levigation, with 
roſe, balm, and other diſtilled wa- 
ters: theſe, nevertheleſs, have no 
advantage above common water, 
ſince in the ſubſequent exſiccation 
they muſt neceſſarily exhale, leaving 
the medicine poſſeſſed of no other 
virtue than what might be equally 
expeQed from it when prepared 
with the cheaper element. 

Some few ſubſtances, indeed, are 
more advantageouſly levigated with 
ſpirit of wine than with water. 
Thus bezoar has the green colour 
_ Uſually expected in this coſtly pre- 
paration, conſiderably improved 
thereby. A little ſpirit may be 
added to the other animal ſubſtan- 
ces, if the weather be very hot, and 
large quantities of them are prepa- 
red at once, to prevent their run- 
ning into putrefaction; an acci- 
dent which, in thoſe circumſtances, 
ſometimes happens when they are 
levigated with water only. Crabs- 
eyes, which abound with animal 
gelatinous matter, are particularly 
Lable to this i inconvenience. 

The caution given above for re- 
ducing antimony, calamine, and tut- 
ty, to the greateſt ſubtilty poſſible, 
demands particular attention. The 
tenderneſs of the parts to which the 
two laſt are uſually applied, requires 


them to be perfectly free from any 


admixture of groſs irritating parti- 
cles. The firſt, when not thorough- 
ly comminuted, might not only, by 
its ſharp needle- like ſpicula, wound 
the ſtomach, but likewiſe anſwers 
little valuable purpoſe as a medicine, 
Proving either an uſeleſs load upon 
the viſcera, or at beſt paſſing off 
without any other ſenſible effect 
than an increaſe of the groſſer eva- 
cuations; whilſt, if reduced to a 
great degree of fineneſs, it turns 
out a medicine of gopliderable efſi- 
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The moſt ſucceſsful method of 


obtaining theſe powders of the re- 


quiſite tenuity, is, to waſh off the 
finer parts by means of water, and 
continue levigating the remainder 
till the whole become fine enough 
to remain for ſome time ſuſpended 
in the fluid; a procels received in 
the Edinburgh pharmacopœia, and 
there directed in the preparation of 

the following article. | 


ANTIMONIUM PREPARA- 
* , SM 
Edinburgh. 
| Prepared Antimony. 

Let the antimony be firſt pounded 
in an iron mortar, and then levi- 
gated on a porphory with a little 
water. After this, put it into a 
large veſſel, and pour a quantity of 

water upon it. Let the veſſel be 
repeatedly ſhaken, that the finer 
part of the powder may be diffu- 
fed through the water; the liquor 
is then to be poured off, and ſet 
by till the powder ſettles. The 
groſs part, which the water would 
not take up, is to be further levi- 
gated, and treated in the ſame 


manner. 


By this 1 which is that 
commonly practiſed in the prepa- 


ration of colours for the painter, 


powders may be obtained of any 
required degree of tenuity; aud 
without the leaſt mixture of the 
groſs parts, which are always found 
to remain in them after long conti- 
nued levigation : all the coarſer 
matter ſettles at firſt, and the finer 
powder continues ſuſpended in the 


water, longer and longer, in pro- 


portion to the degree of its fineneſs. 
The ſame proceſs may likewiſe be 
advantageouſly applied to other 
bard pulverable bodies of the mine- 
ral kingdom, or artificial prepara- 
tions of them; provided they be 
not ſoluble in, or ſpecifically lighter 


than water. The animal and ab- 
e ſorbent 5 


Chap. f. 
ſorbent powders, crabs-claws, crabs- 
eyes, oylter-ſhells, egg-ſhells, chalk, 


pearl, coral, and bezoar, are not 


well adapted to this treatment; nor 
indeed do they require it. Theſe 
ſubſtances are readily ſoluble in a- 
cid juices without much commipu- 
tion: if no acid be contained in the 
firſt paſſages, they are apt to con- 
crete, with the mucus matter uſu- 
ally lodged there, into hard indiſ- 
ſoluble maſſes ; the greater degree 
of fineneſs they are reduced to, the 
more they are diſpoſed to form ſuch 
concretions, and enabled to ob- 
ſtruc the orifices of the ſmall veſ- 
ſels. | 


CALAMINARIS LAPIS 
PRAPARATA. 
Edin. | 
Prepared Calamine. 
Calamine previouſly calcined for 
the uſe of thoſe who make braſs, 
is to be treated in the ſame manner 
as antimony. 


CRETA PRAPARATA. 
Eain. 
Prepared Chalk. | 
Chalk firſt triturated and then fre- 
quently waſhed with water, till 
it imparts to it neither taſte nor 
colour, is to be treated in the 
ſame manner as antimony. 


As calamine is intended for exter- 
nal application, and often to parts 
very eafily irritated, too much pains 
cannot be beſtowed in redueing it to 

a fine powder; and the frequent 
waſhing of the chalk may have the 
effect of freeing it from ſome fo- 
reign matters: But with regard to 
this ſubſtance, the after part of the 
proceſs, if not improper, is, in our 
opinion at leaſt, unneceſſary ; and 


this obſervation may alſo be made 


with reſpect to the oculi, or more 
properly lapilli cancrorum, which 
the Edinburgh college dire& to be 
treated in the ſame manner. 
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ADIPIS SUILL, SEVIQUE 
OVILLI PREPARATIO. 

The preparation of hog*s-lard and 

mutton- ſuet. 

Cut them into pieces, and melt 
them over a ſlow fire; then ſe- 
parate them from the membranes 
by ſtraining. . 


THesE articles had formerly a 
place alſo among the preparations 
of the Edinburgh college. But now 
they introduce them only into their 
liſt of the materia medica ; as the 
apothecary will in general find it 
more for his intereſt to purchaſe 
them thus prepared, than to pre- 
pare them for himſelf : for the pro- 
ceſs requires to be very cautiouſly 
conducted, to prevent the fat from 
burning or turning black. 


AMMONIACI GUMMI PU- 
RIFICATIO. 


T he purification of gum ammoniacum. © 


ond. 

If gum ammoniac do not ſeem to be 
pure, boil it in water till it become 
foft ; then ſqueeze it through a 
canvas bag, by means of a preſs. 
Let it remain at reſt till the re- 
ſinous part ſubſide; then evapo- 

rate the water; and towards the 
end of the evaporation reſtore the 
reſinous part, mixing it with the 
gummy. | 


In the fame manner are purified 
aſſafœtida and ſuch like gum-re- 
fins. | 

You may alſo purify any gum 


which melts eafily, ſuch as Galba- 


num, by putting it in an ox-blad- 
der, and holding it in boiling water 
till it be ſo ſoft that it can be ſepa- 
rated from its impurities by preſſing 
through a hempen cloth. 

In the ftraining of all the gums, 


care ſhould be taken that the heat 


be neither great, nor long continu- 


ed; otherwiſe a conſiderable por- 
| | tion 
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tion of their more active volatile 


matter will be loſt; an inconveni- 


ence which cannot, by any care, be 
wholly avoided. Hence the purer 
tears, unſtrained, are in general to 
be preferred, for internal uſe, to 
the ſtrained gums. 

As an additional toe for this 
Preference, we may add, that ſome 
of the gum- reſins, purified in the 
common way, by ſolution in water, 
expreſſion, and evaporation, are not 


fo eaſily ſoluble in aqueous men- 


ſtrua after, as before, ſuch depura- 
tion, On theſe accounts this pro- 
ceſs is entirely omitted by the E- 
dinburgh college; and in every 
caſe where a gummi-reſinous ſub- 
ſtance, before it be taken, is to be 
diſſolved in water, it may be as ef- 


fectually freed from impurities at 
the time of ſolution as by this pro- 


ceſs. And when it is to be em- 
ployed in a ſolid ſtate, care ſhould 
be taken that the purer parts alone 
be ſelected. 


CORNU CERVI USTIO. 
The burning of barifhorn. 
Lond. | 


Burn pieces of hartſhorn till they 


become perfectly white; then re- 
duee them to a very fine powder. 


Tus pieces of horn generally 
employed in this operation are thoſe 


left after diſtillation. 


In the burning of hartſhorn, a 
ſtrong fire and the free admiſſion of 
air are neceſſary, The potter's 
furnace was formerly directed for 
the ſake of convenience; but any 
common furnace or ſtove will do. 
If ſome lighted charcoal be ſpread 
on the bottom of the grate, and 
above this the pieces of the horns 


are laid, they will be burnt to 
whiteneſs, fill retaining their ori- 


zinal form. o 
Burnt hartſhorn is not now con- 


may perhaps with * be 
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ſidered as a pure earth, having been 


found to be a compound of calcare- 
ous earth and phoſphoric acid. It 
18 the weakeſt of the animal abſor- 
bents, or ſoluble in acids with moſt 
difficulty; but whether it be of 
equal or ſuperior uſe in diarrhœas 
to more powerful abſorbents, muſt 


be left to obſervation. 


HERBAKUM et FLORUM 
EX>SICCATIO. 
Lond. 
The drying of herbs and flowers. 
Let thete, ſpread out lightly, be 
dried by a gentle heat. 


 Eain, 
Herbs and flowers muſt be dried by 
gentle heat, from a ſtove or com- 
mon fire. They muſt be taken 
in ſuch quantities at a time, that 
the proceſs will be ſpeedily fini- 
| ſhed; for by this means ther 
medical powers are beſt preſer- 
ved. The moft certain teſt of 
this is the perfect preſervation of 
the natural colour: but the 
leaves of cicuta, and of other 
plants containing a volatile mat- 
ter, muſt be immediately pound- 
ed, after being dried, and aftcr- 
wards kept in a phial with a 
ground ſtopper. 


Tue directions given by the 
London college are here leſs ex- 
plicit, and perhaps leſs proper than 


thoſe of the Edinburgh college: for 


there can be no doubt of the pro- 
priety of drying theſe ſubſtances 
baftily, by the aid of artificial heat, 
rather than by the heat of the ſun. 
In the application of artificial heat, 
the only caution requiſite is to a- 
void burning; and of this a ſuſh- 
cient teſt is afforded by the pre ſer- 
vation of colour. And the direc- 
tion given with regard to cicuta 


fol- 
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flowers and herbs, afterwards to be 
exhibited 1n powder. 


MELLIS DESPUMATIO. 
Lond. 
| The purifying of honey. | 
Melt the honey by the heat of a wa- 
ter bath, and remove the ſcum. 


THe intention of this proceſs is 
to purify the honey from wax, or 
other droſſy matters that have been 
united with it by the violence of 
the preſs in its ſeparation from the 
comb, and from meal and ſuch like 
fubitances, which are ſometimes 
fraudulently mingled with it. When 
the honey is rendered liquid and 
thin by the heat, theſe lighter mat- 
ters riſe freely to the ſurface. 

This preparation is not ſo ne- 
ceſſary for honey that is to be uſed 
as an article of diet as for that 
which is employed in the prepara- 
tion of oxymels ; hence the Edin- 
burgh college, who have rejected all 
the oxymels, have omitted this pro- 
Ceſs. | 


MILLEPED/ZAX PRAPARA- 
TIO. 
Lend. 
T he preparation of laters. 
Millepede praparate. din. 
The millepedes are to be incloſcd 
in a thin canvas cloth, and ſu- 
ſpended over hot ſpirit of wine, 
in a cloſe veſſel, till they be 
killed by the ſteam, and render- 
ed friable. et F 


Tus is a convenient way of 
rendering millepedes pulverable, 
without endangering any loſs of 
ſuch virtues as they may poſſeſs. 

The directions given by both 
colleges are here preciſely the ſame, 


and delivered in almoſt the ſame 


words, | 
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followed with moſt of the other PULPARUM EXTRACTIO. | 


Lond. Edin. 
The extraction of pulps. 
Unripe pulpy fruits, and ripe ones 
if they. be dry, are to be boiled 
in a ſmall quantity of water un- 
til they become ſoft : then preſs 
out the pulp through a ſtrong 
hair fieve, and afterwards boil it 
down to due confiſtence (as to 
that of honey) in an earthen 
veſſel, over a gentle fire ; taking 
care to keep the matter continu- 
ally ſtirring, to prevent its burn- 
ing. | 
The pulp of caſſia fiſtularis is in like 
manner to be boiled out from the 
bruiſed pod, and reduced after- 
wards to a proper conſiſtence, by 
evaporating the water. 


The pulps of fruits that are both 


ripe and freſh, are to be preſſed 
out through the ſieve, without 
any previous boiling. 


In the extraction of pulps, the 


directions of both colleges fo nearly 


agree, that it is unneceſſary to give 
a ſeparate tranſlation of each. We 
may only obſerve, that the London 
college, in place of ſoftening the 
fruits by boiling in a ſmall quantity 
of water, direct them to be put in 


a moiſt place. But this direction, 
though with ſome particular fub- 


ſtances it may be preterable, is, we 


think, very generally the leaſt pro- 


per. 


SCILLA EXSICCATIO. 
Lond. Edin. 

| The drying of ſquills. 

Let the fquill, cleared from its 
outer ſkin, be cut tranſverſely 
into thin ſlices, and dried with a 
very gentle heat. When proper- 
ly managed, the ſquill is friable, 


and retains its bitterneſs and a- 


crimony. 
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By this method the ſquill dries 


much ſooner than when only its ſe- 
veral coats are ſeparated, as has been 


uſually directed; the internal part 


being here laid bare, which, in each 


of the entire coats, is covered with 
2 thin ſkin, which impedes the ex- 
. halation of the moiſture. The root 
| loſes in this proceſs four fifths of its 
original weight ; the parts which 
_ exhale appear to be merely watery: 
hence fix grains of the dry root are 
equivalent to half a dram of it 
when freſh; a circumſtance to be 
particularly regarded in the exhibi- 
tion of this medicine. In the preced- 
Ing editions of our pharmacopceias, 

a particular caution was given, not 
to uſe an iron knife for cutting 
fquills, but one of wood, ivory, or 
-Gther bone: 
caution is ſaid to be, not ſo much 
that the ſquill would receive any ill 
qualities from the iron ; as, that its 
acrid juice, adhering to the knife, 
might render a wound received by 
ut extremely painful, or even dan- 

erous. But from this, little, we 
imagine, is to be apprehended, and 
the direction appears unneceſſary. 
Dried ſquills furniſh us with a me- 
dicine, ſometimes advantageouſly 
employed as an emetic, often as an 
expectorant, but ſtill more frequent- 
ly as a powerful diuretic. 


SPONGLA USTIO. 
Lond. 
Thee burning of ſponge. 

Beat the ſponge, after cutting it in 
pieces; and, when ſeparated fron 
its gritty matter, burn it in a 
cloſe iron veſſel. until it becomes 
black and friable; afterwards 
rub it to a very fine powder. 


Edinb. | 
Put the ſponge, cut into ſmall 
pieces, and well freed from ad- 


hering earthy matters, into a cloſe 


. earthen veſſel, Place it on the 


the ee e of this 
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fire, and let it be ſtirred fre- 
quently till it becomes black and 
friable; then reduce it to a pow- 
der in a glaſs or marble mor- 
tar. 


Tuis medicine has been in uſe 
for a conſiderable time, and em- 
ployed againſt ſcrophulous diſorders 
and cutaneous foulneſſes, in doſes 
of a ſcruple and upwards. Its vir- 
tues ſeem to depend upon a volatile 
ſalt, juſt formed, and combined with 
its own oil. If the ſponge be diſtil- 
led with a ſtrong heat, it yields a 
large proportion of that ſalt in its 
proper form. The ſalt is in this 
preparation fo far extricated, that if 
the burut ſponge be ground in a 
braſs mortar, it corrodes the metal, 
{o as to contract a diſagteeable taiut, 
and ſometimes an emetic quality. 

Bees, carthworms, and other ani- 
mal ſubſtances, have by ſome been 
prepared in the ſame manner, and 
recommended in different diſeaſes: 
but as theſe ſubſtances fall much 
ſnort of ſponge in the quantity of 
volatile ſalt producible from them 
by fire, they are probably inferior 
alſo in medicinal efficacy. Of all the 
animal matters that have been tried, 
raw ſilk is the only one which ex- 
ceeds, or equals ſponge, in ne pro- 
duce of ſalt. 

A good deal of addreſs is requi- 
ſite for managing this proceſs in 
perfection. The ſponge ſhould be 
cut ſmall, and beaten for ſome time 
in a mortar, that all the ſtony mar- 
ters may be got out, which com- 
pared with the weight of the ſponge 
when prepared, will ſometimes a- 
mount to a conſiderable quantity. 
The burning ſhould be diſcontinued 
as ſoon as the matter is become 
thoroughly black. If the quantity 
put into the veſlel at once be large, 
the outſide will be ſufficiently burut 
before the inſide be affected; and 


the volatile ſalt of the former will 
in 


Chap. I; 


in part eſcape, before that in the 
latter is begun to be formed. The 
beſt method of avoiding this incon- 


1 


venience ſeems to be, to keep the 


ſponge continually ſtirring, in ſuch 
a machine as is uſed for the roaſt- 
ing of coffee. * 
And from this circumſtance, the 
iron veſſels directed by the London 
college is preferable io the earthen 
one directed by that of Edinburgh. 
But the pounding in a glaſs or 
marble mortar. directed by the lat- 
ter, is a neceſſary caution which the 
former college have omitted. 


STYRACIS PURIFICATIO. 
„ | 
Tue purification of florax. 
Diſſolve the ſtorax in rectified ſpi- 
rit of wine, and ſtrain the ſo- 
lution : afterwards reduce it to 
a proper thickneſs with a gentle 
heat; 


SToORAX was formerly directed to 


be purified by means of water; 


hence it was ſtyled Ayracis colat?» : 
but the method nowadopted is much 
preferable, for the active parts of the 
ſtorax totally diſſolve in ſpirit of 
wine, the impurities alone being left: 
And as theſe active parts do not 
riſe in diſtillation, the ſpirit may be 
again recovered in reducing it to a 


proper thickneſs; 


FERRI LIMATURA PURI: 
FICA'TA. 
Falun. 
Purified filings of tron. 


Apply a magnet to a ſieve placed 


upon filings of iron, ſo that the 
| filings may be attracted upwards 
through the ſieve. | 15 


FERRI RUBIGO, vulgo FERRI 
LIMATURA PREPARATA. 
Ruſt of iron, commonly called ſhe- 
vings of iron, prepared. 

Set purified filings of iton in a moiſt 
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place, that they may turn to ruſt, 
which is to be ground into an im- 
palpable powder. 

Tus cleanling of iron filings by 


means of a magnet is very tedious, 


and does not anſwer ſo well as 


might be expected; for if they are 
rutty, they will not be attracted bx 
it, or not ſufficiently: nor will they 
by this means be entirely freed from 
braſs, copper, or other metallic 
ſubſtances which may adhere to 
them. It appears from the experi- 
ments of Henckel, that if iron be 
mixed by fuſion with even its own 
weight of any of the other metals, 
regulus of antimony alone excep- 
ted, the compound will be vigo- 
rouſly attracted by the loadftone. — 
The ruſt of iron is to be procured 
at a moderate rate from the dealers 
in iron, free from any impurities, 
except ſuch as may be waſhed off by 
water. 5 

The ruſt of iron is by ſome prefer- 
red as a medicine to the calces, or 
croci, made by a ſtrong fire. Hoff- 


man relates, that he has frequently 


given it with remarkable ſucceſs in 
obſtinate chlorotic caſes accompa⸗ 
nied with exceſſive headachs and o- 
ther violent ſymptoms; and that he. 
uſually joined with it pimpinella, 
arum root, and falt of tartar, with 
a little cinnamon and ſugar, The 
doſe is from four or five grains to 
twenty or thirty; ſome have gone 
as far as a dram: but all the prepa- 
rations of this metal anſwer beft in 
ſmall doſes, which ſhould rather be 
often repeated than enlarged. 


FERRI SQUAME PURI 
FIiCATE. 
Edinb. 

: Scales of iron purified, 
Let the ſcales of iron, whiich may 
be had at the anvils of the works 
men, be purified hy the magnet; 
for the magnet only attracts the 
X 2 {ſmaller 
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ſmaller and purer parts, leaving 
the more thick and impure be- 
| hind, 


Tunis is. bas, of all the 
forms the moſt eligible for obtain- 
ing th- pure metal in ſuch a divided 
ſtate as to runder it eaſily ated up- 
on by di icrent menſtrua ; and the 
mode of purification here propoſed 
is not only very effectual, but alſo 
very eaſily put inty practice. 


 MUCAGINUM EXTRAC- 
Ti. 
Gen. 


Part III. 


The extraction of muilage. 

Boil the gums or mucilaginous ſeeds 
in a ſufficient quantity of water, 
till it becomes viſcid, nearly re- 
ſembling the white of an egg; 

and then train it by preſſure 
through a linen cloth. 


By this means vegetable muci— 
lage may be eaſily obtained from 
many different ſubitances in its pure 
ſtate. And although this proceſs 
is not directed in our pharmaco- 
pœias, yet we think that it might 
with AN be adopted. 


© H 4: 
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recent vegetable matters and 
ſugar, beaten together into an uni- 
form maſs. | 

This management is introduced 
for preſerving certain ſimples, un- 
dried, in an agreeable form, with 
as little alteration as poſſible in their 
native virtues; and to ſome ſubjects 
it is very advantageouſly applied. 
Vegetables, whoſe virtues are loſt 
or deſtroyed in drying, may in this 
form be kept uninjured for a length 
of time: ſor, by carefully ſecuring 
the mouth of the containing veſſel, 


the alteration, as well as diflipation, 


of heir active principles, is gene- 
rally prevented; and the ſugar pre- 
ſerves them from the corruption 
which juiey vegetables would other- 
wiſe 8 


NY Oxsrgves are compoſitions of 


There are, however, ſundry ve- 
getables whoſe virtues are impaired 
by this treatment. Mucilaginous 
ſubſtances, by long lying with ſugar, 
become leſs glutinous ; and aſtrin— 
gents ſenſibly become ſofter upon the 
palate. Many of the fragrant flow- 
ers are of ſo tender and delicate a 
texture, as almoſt entirely to loſe 
their peculiar qualities on being 
beaten or bruiſed, 

In general, it is obvious, that in. 
this form, on account of the large 
admixture of ſugar, only ſubſtances 
of conſiderable activity can be taken 
to advantage as medicines. And, 
indeed, conſerves are at preſent con- 
dees chiefly as auxiliaries to me- | 
dicines of greater cfficacy, or as in- 
termediums for joining them toge- 


ther. * are very 3 
or 


— Ion,” 
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for reducing into boluſes or pills 


the more ponderous powders, as 
mercurius dulcis, the calces of i- 


ron, and other mineral prepara- 
tions; which, with liquid or lels 
conſiſtent matters, as ſyrups, will 
not cohere. 

The ſhops were formerly encum- 
bered with many conſerves altoge- 
ther inſignificant ; ; the few now re- 


- tained have in general either an a- 


greeable flavour to recommend 
them, or are capable. of anſwering 
ſome uſeful purpoſes as medicines. 
Their common doſe 1s the bulk of 


a nutmeg, or as much as can be ta- 


ken up at once or twice upon the 
point of a knife, There is in gene- 
ral no great danger of exceeding i in 
this particular, 


CONSERVA Lond. 

LUJUL@2, 

. Of wood forrels 

ABSINTHII MARITIMI, 

Of ſea wormawood ; © 

ROSE RUBRE, 

Of the red roſe; 

CORTICIS EXTERIORIS 
AURANTII. HISPA- 
LENSIS; | 

Of the outer rind of the Seville 
; orange. 
Pluck the leaves from the ſtalks, 
the unblown petals from the cups, 
taking off the heels. Take off 


the outer rind of the oranges by 
a grater; then beat each of them 


with a wooden peſtle in a marble 
mortar, ſirſt by themſelves, af- 
terwards with three times their 
weight of double refined ſugar, 
until they be mixed. 


CON SERVA Zainb. 


MENT HE SATIVX FO- 
LiVRUM RECENTIUM, 
Of the freſh leaves of mint; 
RO5ARUM RUBRARUM 
NONDUM EXPLICA- 
TA RUM; 
Of red 13 nt blown. £ 
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AURANTIOR UM HIS. 

_ PALENSIUM CORTI- 

CIS EXTERIORIS RE- 

CENTiS RADULA AB- 

RASH.” 

of the outer rind of Seville o- 

ranges raſped off by a grater. 

| Theſe are directed to be prepared 

with triple their weight of lugar 

in the ſame manner as the con- 

ſerves' of the London college. 
The ſugar ſhould be N 

itſelf, and paſſed through a dork 

before it be mixed with the ve- 


getable maſs, for without this it 


cannot be properly incorporated. 
Roſe buds, and ſome other vege- 
tables, are uſually prepared for 
mixing with ſugar bya ſmall wood- 
en mill contrived for that purpoſe. 


In the ſame manner conferves 
may be prepared from many other 
vegetables. But beſides the con- 
ſerves for which general directions 
are given, there are others, for 
which, eicher on account of the par- 


ticular mode of preparation, or of 


the proportion our pharniacopeias 
have thought it neceſſary to give 
particular directions. But before 
taking notice of theſe, it is neceſſary 
to mention the medical properties 


of the conſerves above enumerated, 


CONSERVA foliorum LUJU- 

| 1 98 
„ 58 

Conſert e of the leaves of ewo9d- ſorref. 


Inis is a very elegant and grate- 
ful conſerve ; in taſte it is lightly . 
acidulous, with a peculiar flavour, 


which ſome compare to that "of 


green-tea. It is taken occaſionall 
for quenching thirit, and cooling 
the mouth aud fauces, in diſtem- 
pers where. the heat of the body 1 is 
much inereaſed. 


CON SERVA ſummitatum AB- 
SINTHII maritimi, Lond. 
X 3 Cen- 
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Conſerve of the tops of ſea wor mauood. 


Tux copſerve of wormwood has 


been celebrated in d:opfics : Mat- 
thiolus relates, that ſcverai-perions 
were cured by it of that diſtemper 
without the aſſiſtance of any other 
medicine. Where the diſorder in- 
deed proceeds from a ſimple laxity 
or flaccidity of the ſolids, the con- 
tinued uſe of this medicine may be 
of ſome ſervice ; as it appeais to be 
a not inelegant mild corroborant. 


It is directed to be given in the 


doſe of half an ounce about three 
hours before meals. | 


CONSERVA florum ROSARUM 
rubrarum immaturarum, 
| Lond. Ediub. 
Conſerve of the buds of red roſes. 


T 15 is a very agreeable and uſe- 
ful conlerve. A dram or two dif. 
ſolved in warm milk, are frequently 
given as a light reftcingent, in weak- 
neſs of the ſtomach, and likewiſe in 


coughs and phthiſical complaints. 


In the German ephemerides, exam- 
ples are related of very dangerous 


phthiſis cured by the continued uſe 
of this medicine; In one of theſe 


caſes, twenty pounds of the con- 


erve were taken in the ſpace of a 


month; and in another, upwards 


of thirty. Riverius mentions ſeve- 


ral other inſtances of this kind. 
There is, however, much room for 


fallacy in inch obſeryations; as 
phthiſis has not at all times been ac- 


curately diſtinguiſhed from obſtinate 


catarrhs, and ſome other affections: 
the antiſeptic property of the ſugar 
may perhaps have ſome ſhare in the 
—_— 5 


'CONSERVA flaredinis CORTI- 


CUM AURANTIORUM 
15 | Hiſ palenſium, f 
Lena. £ainh, 
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Part III. 
4 onſer ve of the yellonv rind of Seville 


orange-peel. 


Tuis conſerve is a very elegant 


one, containing all the virtues of 


the peel in a form ſufficiently a- 
greeable, both with regard to the 
doſe and the conveniency of taking. 


It is a pleaſant warm ſtomachic ; 


and with this intention is frequently 


made uſe of. 


CONSERVA foliorum MEN- 
| THA vulgaris. | 
adinb. 
Conſerve of the leaves of ſpearmint. 


Tux conſerve of mint retains the 
taſte and virtues of the herb. It is 
given in weaknels of the ſtomach 
and retchings to vomit; and not un- 
frequently does fervice in ſome caſes 
of this kind, where the warmer and 
more active preparations of mint 
would be leſs proper. 


CONSERVA ART. 
Conſerve of arum. 
Take of 
The freſh root of arum bruiſed, 
half a pound; 
Double refined ſugar, a pound 
and a half; | 
Beat them together in a mortar. 


Tue root of arum, in its recent 
ſtate, is a ſubſtance of great acti- 
vity ; but this activity is almoſt 
entirely loſt on drying. Hence the 
compound powder which had for- 
merly a place in our pharmacopci- 
as is now rejected. And as neither 
water nor ſpirit extract its activity. 
this conſerve 1s perhaps the beſt 


form in which it can be preſerved 


in our ſhops It may be given to 
adults in doſes of adram. 


CONSER-: 
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CONSERVA CYNOSBATI. 
Lond. 
Conſerve * hi 
Take of 4 8 
Pulp of ripe hips one pound; 
Double · refined ſugar, powdered, 
twenty ounces. 
Mix them into a conſerve. 


Tus conſerve of hips is of ſome 
eſteem as a ſoft cooling reſtrin- 
gent; three or four drams or more 
are given at a time, in bilious fluxes, 
ſharpneſs of urine, and hot indiſpo- 
fitions of the ſtomach: A good 
deal of care is requiſite on the part 
of the apothecary in making this 
conſerve: the pulp is apt to carry 
with it ſome of the prickly fibres, 
with which the inſide of the fruit 
is lined; if theſe be retained in 
the conſerve, they will irritate the 
ſtomach, ſo as to occaſion vomit- 
ing. 


CONSERVA PRUNISYLVES- 
TRIS, 
Lond. Edinb. 
Conſerve of the ſloe. 

Put the ſloes in water upon the fire 
that they may ſoften, taking 
care that they be not broken; 
then, the ſloes being taken out of 
the water, preſs out the pulp, 
and mix it with three times its 
weight of double - reſined ſugar 
into a conſerve, 


Tuis preparation is a gentle a- 
ſtringent, and may be given as ſuch 
in the doſe of two or three drams. 
The degree of its aſtringeney will 
vary according to the maturity of 
the floes, and the length of time 


for which the conſerve bas been 


kept. 


CONSERVA SCILLE. 
onſerve of ſquill. 
Take of YT WAR 


Freſh ſquills, one ounce ; 


Conſerves. 


Double- refined ſugar five ounces. 
Beat them together, in a mortars 
into a conſerve, 


Tuis conſerve is directed to be 
prepared in a ſmall quantity, to 
guard againſt its variation in ſtrength. 
It may be given, to adults, from 
half a dram to two ſcruples, eſpe- 
cially when freſh. 

But the conſerve of ſquills is a 
more uncertain and leſs agreeable - 
mode of exhibiting this article, than 
the powder of the dried root, par- 
ticularly when made into pills, or gi- 
ven in the form of bolus with any 
other couſerve. 


CONSERVA FOLIORUM CE- 
RETOLII. | 
Suec. 
Conſerve of chervil. 
Takeof 
Freſh leaves of chervil, 
Double-refined ſugar, each equal 
parts. 
Beat them together into a con- 
ſerves. 


Carxvit has by ſome been extol- 
led as an uſeful diuretic; and this 
is perhaps one of the molt pleaſant 


| forms under which it can be exhi- 


bited. 


CONSERVA MILLEPEDA- 
RUM. 
Brun. , 
Conſerve of millepedes. 
Take of gre's 
Live flaters, one pound ; 
Double-refined ſugar, two pounds 
and an half, 
Beat them together into a con- 
ſerve. | 


Ir the millepedes poſleſs thoſe 
virtues which ſome have alleged, 
this is perhaps one of the beſt forms 
under which they can be exhibited. 
And by children, to whom they 
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are frequently preſcribed, it may be 


eaſily taken, when other forms can- 


not be introduced. 


CONSERVA ROSARUM VI- 
- Þn FRIOLATA. Brun. 
Vitriolated conſerve of roſes. 
To each pound of the conterve of 
roſes add two drams of the di- 
luted vitriolic acid. 


Part III. 


Tris may be in ſome caſes an 
ufeful means of increafing ſomewhat 
the aftringency of the conſerve of 


. roſes; But for theſe purpoſes for 


which the vitriolic acid is in gene- 
ral employed, the quantity that 
can thus be introduced is too in- 
conſiderable to be of much ſer— 


vice. 


GC H A 
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UICES are obtained from the 
* ſucculent parts of plants, by in- 
cluding them, after being properly 
cut, bruited, &c. in a hair bag, 
and preſſing them, betwixt wooden 
cheeks, in the common ſcrew-preſs, 
aslongasany liquor drops from them. 
The harder fruits require to be 


5 E. well beaten or ground; 


ut herbs are to be only moderately 
bruiſed, for if theſe are over brui- 
ſed, a large quantity of the herba- 


ceous matter will be forced ont a- 


long with the juice. Hempen or 
woolien bags are apt to communi- 
cate a diſagrecable flavour; the 
threads of theſe likewiſe ſwell in 
rene: as they imbibe moiſture, 
o as in great meaſure to prevent 
the free percolation of the juice. 
The fluids thus extracted from 
ſucculent fruits, both of the acid 
and ſweet kind, from moſt of the 
acrid herbs, as ſcurvy=graſs and wa- 
ter- creſſes, from the acid her 
ſorrel and wood-ſorrel, from the a- 


1 
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perient lacteſcent plants, as dande- 
lion and hawkweed, and from ſun- 
dry other vegetables, contain great 
part of the pecuhar taſte and vir- 
tues of the reſpective ſubjects. i he 
juices, on the other hand, cxtrac- 
ted from moſt of the aromatic 
herbs, as thoſe of mint and the fra- 
rant Turkey balm, commonly call- 
ed balm of Gilead, have ſcarcely any 
thing of the flavour of the plants, 
and ſcem to differ little from de- 
coctions of them made in water 
boiled till the volatile odorous parts 
have been diſſipated. Many of the 
odoriferous flowers, as the lily, vio- 
let, hyacinth, not only impart no— 
thing of their fragrance to their 
juice, but have it totally deſtroyed 
by the previous bruiſing. From 
want of ſufficient attention to theſe 
particulars, practitioners have been 
frequently deceived in the effects of 
preparations of this claſs: juice of 
mint has been often preſcribed as a 
ſtomachic, tho? it wants thoſe quali- 
ties 


Chap. 3. 


ties by which mint itſelf and its o- 
ther preparations operate. 

The juices, thus forcibly preſſed 
out from plants, differ from thoſe 
which flow ſpontaneouſly, or from 
inciſions; theſe laſt conſiſting chief- 
ly of ſuch fluids as are not diifuſed 
through the whole ſubſtance of the 
vegetable ſubject, but elaborated in 
diſtinct veſſels, or ſecreted into par- 
ticular receptacles. From poppy 
heads, ſlightly wounded, there iſ- 
ſues a thick minky liquor, which 
diies by a moderate warmth into 
opium; whilſt the juice obtained 
from them by preſſure is of a dark- 
green colour, and far weaker vir- 
tue. 

Juices newly expreſſed are gene- 
rally thick, viſcid, and very im- 
pure: By colature, a quantity of 
groſs matter is ſeparated, the juice 
becomes thinner, id and better 
fitted for medicinal. purpoſes, tho? 
as yet not entirely pure: on ſtand- 


ing, it becomes again turbid, and 


apt to run into a fermentative or 
putre factive ſtate, Clarification with 
whites of eggs renders the juices 
more perfectly fine ; but there are 


few that will bear this treatment 


without a manifeſt injury to their 
flavour, taſte, and virtue. 

The moſt effectual method of pu- 
rifying and preſerving theſe liquors, 
is to let the ſtrained juices ſtand in 
a cool place till they have depoſi- 
ted their groſſer feces, and then 
gently paſs them ſeveral times thro? 
a fine ftrainer till perfectly clear; 
when about one-fortieth part their 
weight of good ſpirit of wine may 
be added, and the whole ſuffered tg 
ſtand as before: a freſh ſediment 
will now be depoſited, from which 
the liquor is be to poured off, ſtrain- 
ed again, and put into ſmall bottles 
which have been waſhed with ſpirit 
and dried. A little oil is to be 
poured on the ſurface, ſo as very 
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nearly to fill the bottles, and the 
mouths.cloſcd with leather, paper, 
or ſtopped with ſtraw, as the flaſks 
in which florence wine 1s brought 
to us: this ſerves to keep out duſt, 
and ſuffers the air,. which in pro- 
cels of time ariſes from all vegetable 
liquors, to eſcape ; which air would 
otherwiſe endanger the burſting of 
the glaſſes; or, being imbibed a- 
freſh, render their contents vapid 
and foul. The bottles 'are to be 
kept ou the bottom of a good cel- 
lar or vault, placed up to the necks 
in ſand. By this method ſome juices 
may be preſerved for a year ot two; 
and others for a much longer time. 

It has,already been obſerved, that 
there are great difſerences in juices, 


in regard to their being accompa- 


nied in the expreſſion with the vir- 
tues of the ſubje&s. There are equal 
dilferences in regard to their pre · 
ſerving thoſe virtues, and this inde» 
pendently of the volatility of the 
actiye matter, or its diſpoſition: to 
exhale. Even the volatile virtue of 


ſcurvy-graſs may, by the above me- 


thod be preſerved almoſt, entire in 
its juice for a conſiderable time; 
while the active parts of the juice 
of the-wild cucumber quickly ſepa- 
rate and ſettle to the hettom, leaving 
the fluid part inert. Juices of arum 
root, iris root, bryony root, and 
ſundry other vegetables, throw off 
in like manner their medicinal parts 


” 


SUCCUS COCHLEARILE 
COMPOSIT US. 

e GS i 

Compound juice of ſcuroy-graſs. 
Take of „6 
]uice of garden ſcurvy-graſs two 
pints; 5 

Brook lime and 

Water creſſes, of each one pint; 


Seville oranges twenty ounces by 


meaſure. 
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Mix them; and, after the feces 
have ſubſided, pour off the li- 


quor, of train . 
SUCCI AD SCORBUTICOS. 


Eainb. 

Take of 
Juice of garden ſcurvy-graſs, 
Water-creſſes, both expreſſed 
from the freſh herbs; 

Seville oranges, of each two 
pounds; 

Spirituous nutmeꝑ · water; half a 

und. 


Mix 773g and let them ſtand till 


1 


the feces have ſubſided, then pour 


out the clear liquor. 


By this formula the Edinburgh 
college have rejected the brook- 
lime and the ſugar of their for- 
mer editions. The ſugar was cer- 
tainly a very improper addition; 
for though it may preſerve dry ve- 
getable matters, yet when added 
to juiees largely impregnated with 


watery and mucilaginons matter, it 


would no doubt furniſh that very 
principle moſt favourable to the 
Production of the vinous fermenta- 
tion. To the compound horſe- 
radiſh water they have ſubſtituted 
the ſpirituous water of nutmegs : 
Befides that, this water has the 
fame property of preſerving the 


Juices from fermentation; it is alſo 


much more agreeable to the palate, 
and will make the juices fit eaſier 
on the ſtomach. 

The London college have retain- 
ed nearly their former formula, gi- 
ving it only a more proper name. 


Born theſe compoſitions are of 
_ conſiderable uſe for the purpoſes 


expreſſed in the title; the orange 
Juice is an excellent affiſtant to the 
ſeurvy-graſs and other acrid anti- 
ſcorbutics;_ which, when thus mix- 
ed, have been found from expe- 


rience to produce much better ef- 
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fects than when employed by them- 
ſelves. Theſe juices may be taken 
from an ounce or two to a quarter 
of a pint, two or three times a day: 

they generally increaſe the urinary 
ſecretion, and ſometimes introduce 
a laxative habit. Preſerved with the 


caut ions above-mentioned, they will 


keep good for a conſiderable time; 
though, whatever care be taken, 
they are found to anſwer better 


when freſh; and from the difficulty 


of preſerving them ſo, they have 


of late been very much laid aſide, 


eſpecially ſince we have been pro- 
vided with more convenient and 
uſeſul remedies. 


IxsrissarED JUICES. 


When vegetable juices, or watery 
or ſpirituous decoctions or infu- 
ſions, are expoſed to a continued 
heat; the fluid gradually evapora- 
ting, carries off with it ſuch vola- 
tile matters as it was impregnated 
with, and leaves the more fixed u- 
nited together into one maſs. The 
maſs which remains from the evapo- 
ration of the expreſſed juice of a 
plant is called inſpiſſated juice; from 
watery decoctions or infuſions, an 
extract; from ſpirituous tinctures, a 
reſin, or eſſential extract. The term 
extract is frequently uſed alſo as a 
general appellation of all the three 
kinds. Inſpiſſated juices and wa- 
tery decoctions, particularly the 
former, when evaporated no fur- 
ther than to the conſiſtence of oil 
or honey, are called rob or ſapa; 
and ſpirituous tinctures, reduced 
to a like conſiſtence, are called ba: 


ſam. 


What relates to the expreſſion of 
Juices, has already been delivered 
with the moſt effectual means of 
preſerving them in their liquid ſtate, 


and a general account of what ſub- 


ſtances do or do not give out their 
virtues with their j Juices. In the in- 


ſpiſſation 


Chap. 3. 


ſpiſſation of juices there is further 
to be conſidered the volatility or 
fixity of their medicinal parts: if a 
plant loſes its virtue, or part of its 
virtue, in being dried, it is obvious 
that the juice mult loſe as much in 
being inſpiſſated to dryneſs; how 
gentle ſoever the heat be with 
which the inſpiſſation is performed. 
It is l kewiſe to be obſerved, that 
the medicinal parts of ſome juices 
are kept in a ſtate of perfect ſolu- 
tion by the watery ſluid. ſo as to be 
completely retained by it after the 
liquor has been made fine by ſet— 
tling, ſtraining, or other means; 
while the medicinal parts of others, 
not diſſoluble by watery menſtrua, 
are only diffuſed thro? the liquor in 


the ſame manner as the feculencies 


are, and ſeparate along with theſe 
on ſtanding. 


SUCCUS BACCA SAMBUC 
SPISSATUS. 
Lond. 
Inſſiſſated juice of the elder- ber ry. 
Ie : 
Expreſſed and depurated juice of 
elder-berries two pints. 
Inſpiſlate it in a water-bath, ſa- 
turated with ſea- ſalt. 


SUCCUS SPISSATUS BAC- 
CAKUM SAMBUCI, vulgo ROB 
SAMBUCI. 
Edinb. | 
Inſpiſſated juice, commonly called 
| rob, of eldereberrics. 
Take of 
Juice of ripe elder-berries, five 
pounds; | 
Pureſt ſugar, one pound. : 
Evaporate with a gentle heat to 
the confiftence of pretty thick 
honey. 


T 1s preparation, made with or 
without ſugar, keeps well, and 
proyes a medicine of conliderable 
importance as an aperient, gene- 


Juices. 
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rally promoting the natural excre- 
tions by ſtool, urine, or ſweat. The 
doſe is from a dram or two to an 
ounce or more. A ſpoonful, diluted 
with water, is uſually taken in com- 
mon colds at bed time. | 


SUCCUS SPISSATUS ACO- 
NITI. 
Edinb. 
Inſpiſſated juice of wolfibane. 


Bruiſe the freſh leaves of aconitum; 
and including them in a hempen 
bag, ſtrongly compreſs them in a 
preſs, fo that they may give out 
their juice: let the juice be 
forthwith exhaled, in open veſ- 
ſels expoſed to the vapour of boil- 
ing water, to the conſiſtence of 
pretty thick honey: An empy- 
reuma 18 to be avoided by con- 
ſtantly ſtirring towards the end 
of the proceſs. 

After the matter has become cold, 
let it be put up in glazed earthen 
veſſels, and moiſtened with recti · 
fied ſpirit of wine. 


In the ſame manner are prepared 
inſpiſſated juices of 
Belladona, or deadly nightſhade, 
and 
Hyoſciamus, or henbane. 


Ix theſe inſpiſſated juices, the 
active parts of the plant are obtain- 
ed in a concentrated ſtate, and in 
a condition which admits of pre- 
paration for a conſiderable length 
of time. They furniſh therefore a 
convenient form for exhibiting theſe 
articles which, in the practice of me- 
dicine, are perhaps more frequently 


uſed in the ſtate of inſpiſſated juice 


than any other. This is particu- 
larly the caſe with the hyoſciamus, 
which may often be advantageouſly 
employed when opium is indica- 
ted, but diſagrees with the patient. 
But the acconite and belladona may 

| in 
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in general, with greater advantage, 
be exhibited under the form of 
powder made from the dried leaves. 
We have already, in the hiſtory 
of the materia medica, expreſſed our 
ſurpriſe, that the London college 
have given no place to theſe ar- 
tieles. And we,cannot help think- 
ing, that their pharmacopœias 
would be enriched by introducing 
not only the articles themſelves, but 
| likewiſe theſe | preparations, eſpe- 
_ cially as they are not unfrequent- 
ly preenived bY. Britiſh practition- 


ers. 


Syccus srissarus cicvræ. 
Edinb. | 
| Inſpiſated j juice of hemlock. 
Having expreſſed the juice of the 
leayes and talks of hemlock when 
4 flowering, i in the ſame manner as 
directed for that of the aconi- 
tum, evaporate it to the conſiſt- 
ence of pretty thin honey; when 
it is cooled, add of the powder 
of the «#4 leaves of the plant 
as much as to. make jt into a maſs 
fit for forming pills. Care, how- 
ever, is to be taken, that the eva- 
poration proceed only to ſuch 
length, that as much of the powder 
can be mixed with the inſpiſſated 
juice as ſhall make up about a 
fifth part of the whole maſs. 
A preparation 3 to this was 
publiſhed at Vienna by Dr Stoerk, 
who recommends it as an eflicacious 
' reſolvent in many obſtinate difor- 
ders, where the common remedies a- 
vail nothing. He obſerves, that ſmall 
doſes ſhould always be begun with, 
as two. grains, made into a pill twice 
a day; and that by gradually in- 
creaſing the doſe, it may be given 
to two, three, or even four drams 
a. day, and continued in ſuch quan- 
 tities for ſeveral weeks: that it may 
be uſed with ſafety ia infancy, old 


ge, and pregnancy: that it nei- 
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ther accelerates nor diſturbs the 
circulation z neither heats, nor 
cools, nor affects the animal func- 
tions: that it increaſes the ſecre- 
tions, and renders the mouth moiſt; 
ſeldom purges ; very rarely vomits; 
ſometimes augments perſpiration; 
often produces a copious diſcharge 
of viſcid urine ; but in many pa- 
tients does not increaſe any of the 
ſenſible evacuations; that it removes 
obſtructions and their conſequen- 
ces; relieves rheumatic pains, tho? 
of long continuance ; diſcuſſes ſcir- 
rhous tumours, bk internal and 
external; and cures dropſies and 
conſumptions proceeding from ſcir- 
rhoſities: that it often diſſolves ca- 
taracts, or ſtops their progreſs, and 
has ſometimes removed the gutta ' 
ſerena: that inveterate cutaneous 
malignant 


albus and gonorrhœa of long ſtand- 
ing, obſtinate remains of the vene- 
real diſeaſe, and caries of the bones, 
generally yield to it: that for the 
molt part it is neceſſary to continue 
this medicine for a conſiderable time 
before the cure be effected, or much 
benefit perceived from it : that in 
ſome caſes it failed of giving any 
relief ; that he met with ſome per- 
ſons wha could not bear its effects; 
and that conſequently there muſt be 
ſome latent difference in the habit, 
the diagnoſtic ſigus of which are at 
preſent. unknown : : that though it 
is by no means infallible any more 
than other medicines,” yet the great 
number of deplorable caſes that 
have been happily cured by it, is 
ſufficient to recommend it to fur- 
ther trials. The efficacy of this 
medicine is confirmed by many emi- 
nent practitioners abroad; though 
the trials hitherto made of i it in this 
country have not been attended 
with much ſucceſs. Somewhat, per- 
haps, may depend upon the time of 
the plant's being gathered, and the 

man» 
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Chap. 3: 


manner of the preparation of the 


extract, Dr Stoerk himſelf takes 


notice of ſome millakes committed 


in this reſpect: ſome have left the 
herb in a heap for ſeveral days, 


whence part of_it withered, part 
rotted, and the juice became thick 
and mucilaginous : others have ta- 
ken a very large quantity | of the 
Juice, and boiled it down in cop- 
per veſſels with a great heat; by 
which means a ſtrong fetor was dif- 


| fuſed to a conſiderable diftance, and 


the moſt efficacious parts diſſipated: 
others, with officious care, have cla- 
rified the juice, and thus obtained a 
black tenacious extract, retaining 
but a ſmall degree of the ſpecific 
fmell of the plant. The extract, 
duly prepared, according to the a- 
bove preſcription, is of a greeniſh 


brown colour, and a very diſagree- 


able ſmell, like that of mice. But 
though there be reaſon to believe 
that much of the extract uſed here 
had been ill prepared, we can by no 
means admit that its general ineffi- 
cacy was owing to this cauſe ; for 
though there are not many inſtances 
of its diſcovering any valuable medi- 


cinal powers, there are ſeveral of i Its 


having activity enough, even in 
ſmall dotcs, to produce alarming 
ſymptoms. 

Modern practice, however, ſeems 
to hold a middle place; being nei- 
ther influenced by the extravagant 
encomiums of Dr Stoerk, nor 


frightened by the wary ſuſpicions 


of Dr Lewis. The inſpiſſated juice 


of the hemlock is accordingly given 
with freedom in a great variety of 


1 


complaints, without our experien- 
cing the wonderful effects aſcribed 
to it by the former,' or the baneful 
conſequences dreaded by the lat- 


ter. Like other preparations of 


this valuable herb, it is no doubt a 
very uſeful addition to our pharma- 
copœia; nor does its uſe ſeem to be 
more hazardous than that of opium 
and ſome other narcotics. 

The London college direct the in- 
ſpiſſated juice of cicuta to be prepared 
in the ſame manner as that of the 


elder· berry; and without the addi- 


tion of any of the powder. This. is 
the moſt pure extract, and the 

wder may eaſily be occaſionally 
added. They direct the cicuta to 
be collected as ſoon as the flowers 
appear: And at that time the leaves 
are moſt fully impregnated with 
their active powers. 


SUCCUS SPISSATUS RIBIS 
NIGRI. 
Lond. 


Inſpiſſated juice of black currants, 


SUCCUS SPISSATUS LIMO- 
."* ; 10% 
Lond. 
7 n/piſated juice of lemons. 


Tursz two alſo the 8 col- 
lege direct to be prepared in the 
ſame manner with the elder-berry 


juice. And under this form the a- 


greeable and uſeful acid of theſe ve- 
getables, in a concentrated ſtate, 
may be preſerved for a conſiderable 
length of time. 
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"EXTRACTA ir ESA. 


EXTRACTS Ax RESINS. 
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Obſervations on Extracts with Water. 


ö HES E extracts are prepared 
by boiling the ſubject in wa- 
ter, and evaporating the ſtrained de- 
coction to a thick conſiſtence. 
This proceſs affords us ſome of 
the more active parts of the plants, 
free from the uſeleſs indiſſoluble 
earthy matter, which makes the 


| largeſt ſhare of their bulk. There 


is a great difference in vegetable 
ſubſtances, with regard to their fit- 
neſs for this operation; ſome yield- 
ing to it all their virtues, and others 
ſcarce any. Thoſe parts in which 
the ſweet, glutinous, emollient, 
cooling, bitter, auſtere, aſtringent 
virtues reſide, are for the moſt part 
totally extracted by the boiling 
water, and remain almoſt entire up- 
on evaporating it: whilſt thoſe 


which contain the peculiar odour, 


flavour, and aromatic quality, are 
either not extracted at all, or ex- 
hale along with the menſtruum. 
Thus gentian root, which is al- 
moſt ſimply bitter, yields an ex- 
tract poſſeſſing in a ſmall volume 
the whole taſte and virtues of the 
root. Wormwood, which has a 
degree of warmth and ftrong fla- 
your joined to the bitter, loſes the 
two firſt in the evaporation, and 
gives an extract not greatly diffe- 
rent from the foregoing : the aro- 
matic quality of cinnamon is diſſi- 
pated by this treatment, its aſtrin- 
gency remaining; whilſt an extract 
made from the flowers of lavender 
and roſemary, diſcovers nothing ei- 
ther of the taſte, ſmell, or virtues 
of the flowers. 


General Rules for making Extrafts with Water. 


1. Ir is indifferent, with regard 
to the medicine, whether the ſubject 
be uſed freſh or dry; ſince nothing 


that can be preſerved in this pro- 


ceſs will be loſt by drying. With 
regard to the facility of extrac- 


tion, there is a very conſiderable 


difference; vegetables in general 
4 | 


giving out their virtues more read1- 
ly when moderately dried than when 
freſh. | 
2. Very compact dry ſubſtances 
ſhould be reduced into exceeding 
ſmall parts, previous to the affuſion 
of the menſtruum. 
3. The quantity of water ought 
to 


4 
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to be no greater than is neceſſary 
for extracting the virtues of the 
ſubject. A difference herein will 


ſometimes occaſion a variation in 


the quality of the product; the lar- 

er the quantity of liquor, the 
3 fire will be requiſite for eva- 
porating it, and conſequently, the 
more of the volatile parts of the 
ſubje& will be diſſipated. A long- 
continued heat likewiſe makes a 
conſiderable alteration in the mat- 
ter which is not volatile. Sweet 


ſubſtances, by long boiling with 


water, become nauſeous; and the 


draſtic purgatives loſe their viru- 
lence, though without any remark- 
able ſeparation of their parts. 

4. The decoctions are to be de- 
purated by colature; and after- 
wards ſuffered to ſtand for a day or 
two, when a conſiderable quantity 
of ſediment is uſually found at the 
bottom. If the liquor poured off 
clear be boiled down a little, and 
afterwards ſuffered to cool again, it 
will depoſite a freſh ſediment, from 
which it may be decanted before 
you proceed to finiſh the evapora- 
tion. The decoctions of very reſi- 
nous ſubſtances do not require this 


treatment, and are rather injured 


by it; the reſin ſubſiding along 
with the inactive dregs. 
5. The evaporation is moſt con- 
veniently performed in broad ſhal- 
low veſſels; the larger the ſurface 
of the liquor, the ſooner will the 
aqueous parts exhale : This effect 
may likewiſe be promoted by agi- 
tation. | 

6. When the matter begins to 
grow thick, great care is neceſſary 
to prevent its burning. This ac-* 
cident, almoſt unavoidable if the 
quantity be large, and the fire ap- 


' plied as uſual under the evaporating 


pan, may be effectually ſecured a- 
gainſt, by carrying on the inſpiſſa- 
tion after the common manner, no 
farther than to the conſiſtence of a 
ſyrup, when the matter is to be 
poured into ſhallow tin or earthea 
pans, and placed in an oven, with 
its door open, moderately heated 
which acting uniformly on every 
part of the liquid, will ſoon reduce 
it to any degree of conſiſtence re- 
quired. This may likewiſe be done, 
and more ſecurely, in balneo-mariz, 
by ſetting the evaporating veſſel in 
boiling water, but the evaporation 
is in this way very tedious. 


Obſervations on Extrafts with Rectiſied Spirit. 


 RecTiried ſpirit of wine diſ- 
ſolves the eſſential oils and refins of 
vegetables, and does not readily carry 
off the oil in its exhalation; the heat 
ſufficient to exhale pure ſpirit being 
much leſs than that in which water 
evaporates to any conſiderable de- 
gree, or moſt eſſential oils diftil. 
Hence a reſinous or ſpirituous ex- 
tract of wormwood, contrary to that 
made with water, contains the 
warmth and flavour, as well as bit- 
terneſs of the herb; one made from 
cinnamon poſſeſſes its aromatic vir- 
tue, as well as its altringency ; and 


one from lavender and roſemary 


flowers, retains great part of their 
flavour and virtues ; the volatile 
parts, which are carried off by wa- 
ter in its evaporation being left be- 
hiad by the ſpirit. 

The ſpirit employed for this pur- 
poſe ſhould be perfectly free from 
any ill flavour, which would be 
communicated in part to the prepa- 
rat ion; and from any admixture of 
phlegm or water, which would not 
only vary its diſſolving power, but 


likewiſe, evaporating towards the 


end of the iuſpiſſation, would pro- 
mote 
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mote the diſſipation of the volatile 
parts of the ſubject. Hence, alſo, 
the ſubje& itſelf ought always to be 
dry: thoſe ſubſtances which loſe 
their virtue by drying, loſe it equal- 
ly on being ſubmitted to this treat- 


ment with the pureſt ſpurit. 


The inſpiſſation ſhould be per- 
formed from the beginning, in the 


-gentle heat of a water bath. It 


is not needful to ſuffer the ſpirit to 
1 in the air: greateſt part 

it may be recovered by collec. 
=. the vapour in the common di- 


ſtilling veſſels. If the diftilled ſpirit 


be found to have brought over any 


flavour from the ſubject, it may be 
advantageouſly reſerved for the ſame 
purpoſes again. | 

It is obſervable, that tho? recti- 
fied ſpirit be the proper menſtruum 
of the pure volatile oils, and of the 


groſſer reſinous matter of vege- 


tables, and water. of the mucilagi- 
nous and ſaline; yet theſe prin- 
ciples are, in almoſt all plants, fo 
intimately combined together, that 
whichever of theſe liquors is ap- 
plied at firſt, it will take up a por- 
tion of what 1s directly ſoluble on- 


Obſervations on Extracts with Spirit and Water. 


Turk are ſundry vegetables, 
particularly thoſe of a refinous na- 
ture, which are treated, to better 
advantage, with a mixture of wa- 


ter and ſpirit, than with either of 
them ſingly. The virtues of reſi- 


nous woods, barks, and roots, may 
indeed be in great part extracted 
by long boiling in freſh port ions of 
water; but at the ſame time they 
ſuffer a conſiderable injury from the 
continued heat neceſſary for the ex- 
traction, and for the ſubſequent e- 
vaporation of ſo large a quantity of 
the fluid. ReQifie ſpirit of wine 
is not liable to this inconvenience ; 

but the extracts obtained by it from 


1 g 3 


rituous extracts of ſeveral vege- 


the ſubſtances dert intended, be— 


Part III. 
ly in the other. Hence ſundry ve- 
getables, extremely reſinous, and 
whoſe virtues conſiſt chiefly in their 
reſin, afford nevertheleſs very uſe- 
ful extracts with water, though not 
equal to thoſe which may be ob- 
tained by a prudent application of 
ſpirit. Hence, alſo, the extracts 
made from molt vegetables by pure 
{pirit, are not mere reſins; a part 
of the gummy matter, if the ſuh- 
jet contained any ſuch, is ta- 
ken up along with the reſin, an 
admixture of great advantage to 
it in a medicinal view. The ſpi— 


table ſubſtances, as mint leaves, 
rhubarb, ſaffron, diffolve in water 
as well as in ſpirit. 

Pure reſins are prepared by mix- 
ing, with ſpirituous tincture of 
very reſinous vegetables, a quantity 
of water. The refin, incapable of 
remaining diſſolved in the watery 
liquor, ſeparates and falls to the 
bottom; leaving in the menſtruum 
ſuch other principles of the plant as 
the ſpirit might have extracted at 
firſt along with it. 


8 bY, e * 2 „ 
3 r 


ing almoſt purely reſinous, are leſs 
adapted to general uſe than thoſe 
in which the reſin is divided by an 
ad mixture of the gummy matter, 
of which water is the direct men- 
ſtruum. 
There are two ways of obtain- 
ing theſe compound, or gummy- 
reſinous extracts: one, by uſing 
proof, ſpirit, that is, a mixture of 
about equal part of ſpirit and wa- 
ter, for the menſtruum; the other, 
by digeiting the ſubject firſt in pure 
ſpirit and then in water, and after- 
wards uniting into one maſs the 
parts which the two menſtrua have 
| ſeparately 


ſeparately extracted. In ſome caſes, 


ter is wanting in the ſubject, it may 
be artificially ſupplied, by inſpiſſa- 
ting the ſpirituous tincture to the 


conſiſtence of a balſam, then tho- 


roughly mixing with it a thick ſo- 


Extract by Long Digeſtion. 


where a ſufficiency of gummy mat- 
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lution of any ſimple gum, as muci- 
lage of gum arabic, and exſiccating 
the compound with a, gentle heat. 
By this method are obtained ele- 
gant gummy-reſins, extemporaneouſ- 
ly miſcible with, water into milky li · 


quors. 


Obſervations on Extra as by Long Digeſtion. 


Ir has been obſerved, ' that the 
virtues of vegetable decoctions are 
altered by long boiling. Decpctions 


or infuſi ons of draſtic vegetables, by 


long continued boiling or digeſtion, 
loſe more and more of their viru- 
lence ; and at the ſame time depoſite 
more and more of a groſs ſediment, 
reſulting probably from the deeom- 
poſition of their active parts. On 


this foundation it has been attempt- 


ed to obtain ſafe and mild prepara- 
tions from ſundry virulent drugs; 


and ſome of the chemilts have ſtrong- 
ly recommended the proceſs, though 


without ſpecifying, or giving any 
intimation of, the continuance of 
boiling requiſite for producing the 
due mildnefs in different ſubjects. 
M. Baumé, in his Element de Phar- 
macie, lately publiſhed, has given a 
particular account of an extract of 
opium prepared on this principle; 


of which extract, as it is alleged to be 


very uſefeful in practice, it may not 
be improper to give a ſhort deſcrip- 
tion: And this we ſhall accordingly 


ſubjoin to our account of the opium 


purificatum of the London college. 


. Obſervations on particular Extras. 


ENXTRACTUM CHAMAME- 
| Ai! 
Extract of chamomile. | 

CACUMINIS GEN!1STA. 
Broom tops. a 
GENTIANE. 
Gentian.' 7 
 GLYCYRHIZEZ. 
Liguorice. | 
HELLEBORI NIGRI, 
Black hellebare. 
n 
Rue. 
SABINE. 


Savin. 


Lond. 

Boil the article in diſtilled water, 
preſs out the decoction, ſtrain it, 
and ſet it apart that the feces may 

ſubſide; then boil it again in a 
water bath ſaturated with ſea · ſalt 

_ to a conſiſtence proper for making 

pills. 


Tux ſame kind of bath is to be 


uſed in the preparation of all the ex- 
tracts, that the evaporation may be 
properly performed. 


EXTRACTUM GENTIANE, 
Edinb. | 
Extract of gentian. 


| Take of 


Gentian root, as much as you 
pleaſa., ic! [2d 
Having cut and bruiſed it, pour 
upon it four times its quantity 
of water. Boll to the con- 
ſumption of one half of the li- 
quor ; and ſtrongly expreſling 
it, ſtrain. Evaporate the de- 
coction to the conſiſtence of 
pretty thick honey, in veſſels ex- 
poſed to the vapour of hot water. 


In preparing this and every other 
extract, it is neceſſary to keep up a 
conſtant ſtirring towards the end of 
the proceſs, in order to prevent an 
empyreuma, and that the extract 

| y 6 may 
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_ may be of an uniform conſiſtence, 


and free of clo ts. 
n che Tame manner are oo 
red 
Eren of the 85 
roots of black hel 
lebore ; ; 
leaves of the pol. 
ſatilla nigricans; ; 
leaves of rue; 
| heads of white 
oppies; 
ſeeds of ee 
 whilt not 


fectly ripe. 


ALL "a above extracts contain | 


the virtues of the vegetables in a 


ſtate of tolerable perfection. 2 


The extract of chamomile loſes in 
its formation the ſpecific flavour of 
the plan; but it is ſaid to furniſh 
a bitter remarkably antiſeptic, and to 
be given with advantage in different 
ſtomach aliments to the extent of a 
ſcruple or two, either by itſelf, or in 
conjunction with other remedies. 
The extract of broom tops is chiefly 
employed in hydropic caſes; and 
when taken to the quantity of - a 


dram or fo, it is ſaid to operate as 


a powerful diuretic. 
The mode of preparing theſe ex- 
tracts directed by the London and 


Edinburgh Colleges is not eſſentially 


different: But ſome advantage will 
ariſe from employing the diſtilled 
water directed by the former; and 
the directions given by the latter 
with regard to the quantity of wa- 
ter to be uſed, and the degree of 
boiling to be employed before ex- 
preſſion, are not without ſome uſe. 
The extract is the only prepara- 


tion of the pulſatilla nigricans, and 


it ſeems ſufficiently well ſuited to be 


brought into this form. The ex- 


tract of the white poppy- heads is 
not perhaps ſuperior in any reſpect 
to opium; but to thoſe who may 


think otherwiſe, it is convenient to 


Part III. 


preſerve them in this form for pre- 
paring the ſyrup occaſionally. Ihe 
ſeeds of hemlock have by ſome 
been thought ſtronger, or at leaft 
that they produce giddineſs ſooner, 
than the leaves; but this extract livs 
not hitherto come into general uſe. 


| EXTRACTUM COLOCYN- 
- THIDIS COMPOSITUM. 
Lond 


x C ompoun.d extract of coloquintida. 
Take of 


Pith of coloquintida, cut ſmall, 

. fix drams; 

Socotorine aloes, powdered, an 
ounce and a half; 

Scammony, powdered, half an 

ounce z 
Smaller cardamom ſeeds, huſked 
and powdered, one dram; 
Proof ſpirit, one pint. 

Digeſt the coloquintida in the ſpirit, 
with a gentle heat, during four 
days. To the expreſſed tincture 
add the aloes and ſcaminony : 

when theſe are diſſolved, draw off 
the ſpirit, ſo that what remains 
may be of a conſiſtence proper 
for making pills, adding the ſeeds 
towards the end of the proceſs. 


Tris compoſition anfwers very 
effectually as a cathartic, ſo as to 
be relied on in caſes where the pa- 
tient's life depends on that effect 
taking place: the. doſe is from fif- 
teen grains to half a dram. he 
proof-ſpirit is a very proper men- 
ſtruum for the purgative materials; 
diſſolving nearly the whole ſubſtance 
of the aloes and ſcammony, except 
the impurities; and extracting from 
the colocynth, not only the irrita- 
ting reſin, but great part of the 


gummy matter. In our former phar- 


macopœias three ſpices were em- 
ployed in this compoſition, cinna- 
mon, mace, and cloves : the carda- 
mom ſeeds, now introduced, are pre- 
kerable, on c uat of their aroma- 

tic 


Chap. 4. 


tic matter being of a leſs volatile 
nature; though a conſiderable: part 
of the flavour, even of theſe, is diſ- 
ſipated during the evaporation of 
the phlegmatic part of the praof- 
ſpirit. | hs 


ELATERIUM. 
Elaterium. 
Slit ripe wild cucumbers, and paſs 
the juice, very lightly preſſed, 
through a very fine ſieve, into a 
glaſs veſſel; then ſet it by for 
ſome hours until the thicker part 
has ſubſided. Pour off the thin- 
ner part ne at the top, 
and ſeparate the re 
cover the thicker part, which re- 
mains after filtration, with a linen 
cloth, and dry it with a gentle 
heat. 38 | *: 


Wuar happens in part in prepa- 
ring the extract of hemlock, happens 
in this preparation completely, viz. 
the ſpontaneous ſeparation of the 
medicinal matter of the juice on 
ſanding for a little time: and the 
caſe is the ſame with the juices of 
ſeveral other vegetables, as thoſe of 
arum root, iris root, and bryony 
root. Preparations of this kind have 
been commonly called fzculz, The 
filtration above directed, for draining 
off ſuch part of the watery fluid as 
cannot be ſeparated by decantation, 
1s not the common filtration thro? 
paper, for this does not ſucceed 
here: The groſſer parts of the juice, 
falling to the bottom, form a viſcid 
cake upon the paper, which the li- 
quid cannot paſs through. The ſe- 
paration is to be attempted in ano- 
ther manner, ſo as to drain the fluid 
from the top: This is effected by 

placing one end of ſome moiſtened 
þ {trips of woollen cloth, ſkaings of 
3 cotton, or the like, in the juice, and 
1 laying the other end over the edge 
pf the veſſel, ſo as to hang down 
lower than the ſurface of the liquor: 


Extratts by Long Digeſtion. 
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by this management the ſeparation 
ſucceeds in perfection. 5 
Elaterium is a very violent hydra- 
gogue cathartic. | In general, pre- 
vious to its operation, it excites con- 
. fiderable ſickneſs at ſtomach, and 
not unfrequently it produces ſevere 
vomiting. Hence it is ſeldom em- 
ployed till other remedies have been 
tried in vain. But in ſome inſtan- 
ces of ſtagnant aſcites it will produce 
a complete evacuation of water where 
other cathartics have had no effe&. 
Two or three grains are in general a 
ſufficieat doſe. And perhaps the 
beſt mode of exhibiting it is by gi- 


by filtering: ving it only to the extent of half a 


grain at a time, and repeating that 
doſe every hour till it begins to o- 
perate. | Piet 


EXTRACTUM LIGNI CAM- 
PECHENSIS. 
4 . 
xtrad Logwwood, 
Take of . | 
Shavings of logwood, one pound. 
Boll it four times, or oftener, in a 
gallon of diſtilled water, to one 
half; then, all the liquors being 
mixed and ſtrained, boil them 
down to a proper conſiſtence. 


THe extract of logwood has been 
uſed for a conſiderable time in ſome 
of our hoſpitals. It has an agree- 
able ſweet taſte, with ſome degree 
of aſtringency ; and hence becomes 
ſerviceable in diarrhœas, for modes 
rately conſtringing the inteſtines and 
orifices of the ſmaller veſſels: It 
may be given from a ſeruple to half 
a dram, and repeated five or ſix 
times a-day with advantage. Du- 
ring the uſe of this medicine, the 
ſtools are frequently tinged red by 
it, which has occaſioned ſome tg be 
alarmed as if the colour proceeded 
from blood: the practitioner there- 
fore ought to caution tlie patient a- 

gainſt any ſurpriſe of this kind. 
| Y 2 The 
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.. The active parts of the logwood 
are difficultly extracted by means of 


vater alone: Hence the Edinburgh 


college call in the aid of fpirit of 
wine, directing this extract to be 
prepared in the ſame manner as that 
of jalap, afterwards to be mention- 
ed. And of the two modes, we are 
inclined to conſider the latter as in- 
—_— to.the preference. | 
EXTRAC 'UMCORTICIS PE 
 RUVIANL. 

1 8 Lond. * 
Extract Peruvian bark. 
Take 1 

Peruvian bark, coarſely powdered, 
one pound; 

Diſtilled water, e pints. 

Boil it for one or two hours, and 
our off the "ami which, while 
ot, will be red and pellueid; 
but, as it grows cold, will become 
yellow and turbid. 
quantity of water being again 
poured on, boil the bark as before, 
and repeat this boiling until the li- 


quor, being cold, remains clear. 


Then reduce all theſe li quors, 
mixed together and ſtrained, to 
2 b 1 o _—_— a- 


tion. 


This extract muſt be prepared un- 
der two forms; one t, and fit for 


making pills; the other hard, that 
t may be redueible to a powder. 


EXTRAC TUM CORTICIS PE- 
College have directed. But all the 


RUVIANI CUM RESINA. 
| Lend: 
Extra? of Peruvian bark with the 


Frein. 
Take of 2 
Peruvian . reduced 0 cen 
powder, one pound; . 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, Gone 


pints. 


| Digett i it for ſour days, and pour off 


the tincture; boil the reſiduum in 
ten pints of diſtilled water to twoz 


The ſame 


Part III. 


then ſtrain the tincture and de- 


coction ſeparately, evaporuting 


the water from the decoction, and 


© diſtilling off the ſpirit from the 


' tinfture, until cach begins to be 
thickened. Laſtly, mix the re- 
ſinous with the aqueous extract, 
and make the maſs it for forming 
into pills.” N 


| EXTRACTUM COR 1 10 18 = 
„. f * | : 
 FEdinb. 
£xtrad W leni, Pare. 


Tu E Edinburgh calle Te, and have 
not given a place to any pure watery 
extract of the bark, direct their ex- 
tract of this medicine to be prepared 


in the ſame manner as their extract 


of jalap, that is, almoſt precifely in 


the ſame manner as the extract with 


reſin of the London college. It is, 
however, we think with propriety, 


that the London college have. given 
a place to both extracts; for each 
is not without its uſe. we 
Peruvian bark is a reſinous drug: 
the reſin melts out by the heat, but 
is not perfectly diſſolved 4 the wa- 
ter; hence, in cooling, it ſeparates, 
renders the liquor turbid, and in 
part falls to the bottom, as appears 
manifeſtly upon examining the ſedi- 
ment by ſpirit of wine. This extract 
might be made to better advantage 
by the affiſtance of ſpirit of wine, 
after the ſame manner as that of ja- 
lap; and this method the Edinburgh 


ſpirits which can be expected to be 
employed for this proceſs among us, 

are accompanied with ſome degree 
of a bad flavour: this adheres moſt 
ſtrongly to the phlegmatic part of 
the ſpirit, - which evaporating laſt, 

mult communicate this ill flavour to 
the extract; a circumſtance of very 
great conſequence, as this medicine 
is deſigned for thoſe whoſe ſtomachs 


are too weak to bear a due quantity 
of 
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of bark in ſubſtance. Ten or twelve 
grains of the hard extract are rec- 
koned equivalent to about half a dram 
of the bark itſelf. - 8 
In the Peruvian bark, however, 
we may readily diltinguiſh two dif- 
ferent kinds of. taſtes, an aſtringent 
and a bitter one; the former ſeems 
to reſide principally in the reſinous 
matter, and the latter chiefly in the 
gummy. The watery extract 1s 
moderately ſtrong in point of bit- 
terneſs, but of the aſtringency it has 
only a ſmall degree. The pure re- 
ſin, on the other hand, is ſtrong in 
aſtringency, and weak in bitterneſs. 
Both qualities are united in the ex- 


tract with reſin; which appears to 


he the beſt preparation of this kind 


that can be obtained from this va- 
luable drug. 5 


EXTRAC TUM CASCARIL- 
e "24+ als 
| Lond. 
Extract of caſcarilla. 


'Fhis extract, which is now for 
the firſt time introduced into the 
pharmacopceia of the London col- 
lege, 'and which has not yet obtain- 
ed a place in that of Edinburgh, is 
directed to be prepared by ſpirit 
and water in the {ame manner as the 
extract of bark with the reſin. It 
poſſeſſes in a concentrated ſtate the 
active conſtituent parts of the caſca- 
rilla, and has accordingly been al- 
ready received into ſeveral of the 
beſt foreign pharmacopœias. In 
ſome of theſe, as the Pharmaco- 
pœia Suecica, it is a mere watery ex- 
tract: but in others, as the Pharma- 
copœia Roſſica, the aid both of 
ſpirits and water are Conjoined'; 
and this we. confider as the beſt 
preparation, | 


EXTRACTUM. JALAPPE, 
| ,_ 0 Ba 


Extracts by Long Digeſtion.” 


Extract rf jalapr 
Take of 
Jalap root, one ponnd; 
Rectified ſpirit - of wine, four 
pounds. r 
Digeſt four days, and pour out 
the tincture. Boil the remaining 
magma in ten pounds of water to 
two pounds; then ſtrain the de- 
coction, and evaporate it to the 
conſiſtence of pretty thin honey. 
Draw off the ſpirit from the tine- 
ture by diſtillation till it becomes 
thick in like manner. Then mix 
the liquors thus inſpiſſated; and 
keeping them conſtantly ſtir- 
ring, evaporate to a proper cou- 
ſiſtence. | | 


Tag extract of jalap is directed 
to be prepared by the London col- 
lege in the fame manner as their ex- 
tract of Peruvian bark with the reſin, 
which differs in nothing from the - 
mode of preparation above direc- 
ted. + AS 3 
This extract is an uſeful purga- 
tive; by ſome thought preferable to 
the crude root, as being of more 
uniform firength, and as the doſe, 
by the rejection of the woody parts, 
is rendered ſmaller: the mean doſe 
is twelve grains. If the ſpirituous 
tincture were inſpiſſated by itſelf, it 
would afford a reſinous maſs, which, 


unleſs thoroughly divided by proper 


admixtures, occaſions violent gri-. 


ping, and yet does not prove ſuffi- 
ciently cathartic; the watery decoc- 
tions yield an extract which operates 
exceedingly weakly: both joined to- 
gether, as in this preparation, com- 
poſe an effectual and ſaſe purge. 
This method of making extracts 
mi ght be advantageouſly applied to 
ſeveral other reſinous ſubitances, 
as the dry woods, roots, barks, 
Kc. A ſmall quantity of ſpirit. 
takes up the refin ; and much leſs 
water than would otherwiſe be ne- 
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ceſſary, extracts all the other ſoluble 


parts. aft | 
In a former edition of the Edin- 


burgh Pharmacopceia, a little fixed 


alkaline ſalt was ordered to be added 
to the water in which the jalap is 
boiled after the action of ſpirit; on 


a ſuppoſition that this would enable. 
the water to extract more from the 


root than it could by itſelf. But, ſo 
far as the quantity of the alkaline 
falt cduld go, it had the oppoſite ef- 
fect, impeding the action of the 
water. The reſinous parts of the 
jalap are diſſolved by the ſpirit; and 
little other than the gummy matter 
remains for water to extract. Now, 
if pure gum arabic be put into 
water along with any alkaline ſalt, 
the ſalt will render the water in- 
capable of diſſolving the gum: if 
the gum be diſſolved firſt, the addi- 
tion of any alkaline ſalt will preci, 
pitate it. e 


EXTRACTUM SENNA. 
Le.. 
Extract ſenna. 

Take of 

Senna, one pound; 

Diſtilled water, one pallon ; 
Boil the ſenna in the diſtilled wa- 
ter, adding after its decoction a 
little rectified ſpirit of wine. Eva- 
porate the ſtrained liquor to a pro- 
per thickneſs. 


Tris extract had no place in 
our former pharmacopœias, but 
may be conſidered as an uſeful addi- 
tion. : 7 
The reſinous parts of ſenna are 
in ſo ſmall a proportion to the gum- 
my, that they are readily boiled out 
together. The ſpirit may be added 


when the decoction is reduced to one 
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an aſſiſtant to, the milder laxa- 
tives. | 


OPIUM PURIFICATUM. 
| Purified opium. 
Take of 


Opium, cut into ſmall pieces, one 
pound 
Proof ſpirit of wine, twelve pints. 
Digeſt the opium with a gentle 
heat, ſtirring now and then till it 
be diſſolved, and filter through 
paper. Diſtil the tincture, ſo 
prepared, to a proper thickneſs. 


PvuriFiED opium muſt be kept in 
two forms; one /o/?, proper for 
forming into pills; the other hard, 
which may be reduced into pow- 
der. | 

Opium was formerly purified by 
means of water, and in this ſtate it 
had the name in aur pharmacopœia 
of extractum thebaicum. But proof 
ſpirit has been found, by experiments, 
to be the beſt menſtruum for opium, 
having diſſolved nine-twelfths of 
dried opium, which was much more 


than was taken up either by rectified 


ſpirit or water. Hence we thus ob- 
tained moſt entirely the conſtituents 
of opium free from any adhering im- 
purities: But it has been imagined 
that ſome particular advantages ariſe 
from obtaining thoſe parts which 
are extracted by water, eſpecially af- 
ter long digeſtion; and accordingly 
the following extract of opium has 
been recommended by Mr Baume. 


Extract of opium prepared by long 
dligeſtion. 
Let ſive pounds of good opium, cut 
in pieces, be boiled about half an 
hour, in twelve or fifteen quarts 
of water: ſtrain the decoction, 
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4 half or to three pints. | 
| This extract is given as a gentle 
6 purgative from ten grains to a 
tzruple ; or, in leſs quantity, as 


and boil the remainder once or 
twice in freſh water, that fo 
much of the opinm as is diſ- 
ſoluble in water may be got out. 


, 
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Chap. 4. —Entrafts by Long Digeſtion. ... 


Evaporate the ſtrained decoctions 
to about fix quarts ; which being 
ut into a tin cucurbit, placed in a 
{and-bath, keep up ſuch a fire as 
may make the liquor nearly boil, 
for three months together if the 
fire is continued day and night, 
and for fix months if it is, inter- 
' mitted in the night; filling up the 
_ veſſel with water in proportion to 
the evaporation, and ſcraping the 
bottom with a wooden ſpatula 
from time to time, to get off the 
ſediment which begins to preci- 
pitate after ſome days digeſtion. 
The ſediment needs not to be ta- 
ken out till the boiling is finiſh- 
ed; at which time the liquor is 
to be ſtrained when cold, and e- 
vaporated to an extract of a due 
conſiſtence for being formed into 
pills. 


Tur author obſerves, that by 
keeping the liquor ſtrongly boiling, 
the tedious proceſs may be conſide- 
rably expedited, and the ſix months 


digeſtion reduced to four months: 


that in the beginning of the dige- 
ſtion, a thick, viſcous, oily matter 
riſes to the top, and forms a tena- 
cious ſkin as the liquor cools ; this 
is ſuppoſed to be analagous to eſſen- 
tial oils, though wanting their vola- 
tility: that the oil begins to diſ- 
appear about the end of the firſt 
month, but ſtill continues ſenſible 
till the end of the third, forming oily 
clouds as often as the liquor cools: 
that the reſin at the ſame time ſettles 
to the bottom in cooling, preſerving 
for a long while its reſinous form, 
but by degrees becoming powdery, 
and incapable of being any longer 
ſoftened, or made to cohere by the 
heat: that when the proceſs is fi- 


niſhed, part of it ſtill continues a 


perfect reſin, diffoluble in ſpirit of 
wine, and part an indiſſoluble pow- 
der: that when the digeſted liquor 


18 evaporated to about a quart, and 
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ſet in the cold till next day, it yields 
a browniſh earthy-ſaline matter, 
called the eſſential ſalt of opium, in 
figure. nearly like the ſedative ſalt 
obtained from borax, intermingled 
with ſmall needled cryſtals He 
gives an account of his having made 
this preparation ſix or ſeven times. 
The veſſel he made uſe of was about 
two inches and a half diameter in 
the mouth : the quantity -of water 
evaporated was about twenty-four 
ounces a-day, and from a hundred 
and thirty to a hundred and forty 
quarts during the whole digeſtion. 
Out of ſixty-four ounces of opium, 
ſeventeen ounces remained undiſſol- 
ved in the water: the quantity of 
reſinous matter precipitated during 
the digeſtion, was twelve ounces : 
from the liquor, evaporated to a 
quart, he obtained a x es of eſſen- 
tial ſalt, and might, he ſays, have 
ſeparated more; the liquor being 


then further evaporated to a pilular 


conſiſtence, the weight of the ex- 
tract was thirty-one ounces. | 
It is ſuppoſed, that the narcotic 
virtue of opium reſides in the oily 
and reſinous parts; and that the 
gummy extract, prepared by the 
above proceſs, 1s endowed with the 
calming, ſedative, or anodyne pow- 
ers of the opium, diveſted of the 
narcotic quality as it is of the imell, 
and no longer productive of the diſ- 
orders which opium itſelf, and the 
other preparations of it, frequently 
occaſion. A caſe is mentioned, from 
which the innocence and mildneſs 
of the medicine are apparent; fifty 
grains having been taken in a day, 
and found to agree well, where the 
common opiate preparations could 
not be borne. But what ſhare it poſ- 
ſeſſes of the proper virtues of opium 
is not ſo clear; for the cure of con- 
vulſive motions of the ſtomach and 
vomitings, which at length happen- 
ed after the extract had been conti- 
nued daily in the above doſes for 
* fe. 
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ſeveral years (pl plufreurs annees ) can- 


not perhaps be aſcribed fairly to the! 
medicine, 

If the theory of the proceſs, and 
of the alteration produced by it in 
the 1 be jukt, a Preparation e- 


quivalent to the above may be ob- 
tained in a much ſhorter time. If 


the intention is to ſeparate the reſi- 
nous and oily parts of opium, they 
may be ſeparated by means' of pure 
ſpirit of wine, in as many hours as 
the digeſtion requires months. The 
ſeparation will alſo be as complete, 
in regard to the remaining gum, 
though ſome part of the gum will 


in this method be loft, a little of it 


being taken up by the ſpirit along 
with the other principles. 

In what particular part of opium 
its peculiar virtues reſide, has not 
perhaps been inconteſtably aſcer- 
tained; but this much ſeems clear 
from experiment; that the pure gum, 
freed from all that ſpirit can diſſolve, 
does not differ eſſentially in its ſopo- 
rific power from the refinous part. 


There are grounds alſo to. pre- 


ſume, that by whatever means we 
deſtroy or diminiſh what is called 
the narcotic, ſoporific, virulent qua- 
lity of opium, we ſhall deſtroy or 
diminiſh likewiſe its falutary opera- 
tion For the ill effects which it 
produces in certain caſes, ſeem to 
be no other than the neceſſary con- 


fequences of the ſame power, by 


which it proves | fo beneficial i in o- 


thers. p 
EXTRACTUN ABSINT rar, 


Suec. 
E tract of wormweoed.' 
Take any quantity of the tops of 
 wormwood, and pour upon it 


double its weight of water. Boil 


it for a little over a gentle fire, 
then preſs out the liquor. Boll 
'the refiduum again in a freſh 
quantity of water, and after ex- 
„ PIE on, ſtrain i it, Let the Rrain- 


Part III, 


ed liquor be evaporated in a water- 
- Hut to a e nende. 


15 this extract we have one of the 
ſtrongeſt vegetable bitters in its moſt 
concentrated ſtate: and although it 
is not perhaps to be conſidered as 
ſuperior to the extract of gentian, 
yet it furniſhes a good variety, and 
is a more agreeable form for ex- 
hibiting the wormwood than that of 
ſtrong tincture. 


EXTRACTUM TARAX ACT. 
Sue. 
Extract of dandelion, 

This is directed to be prepared 
from the roots of the dandelion, col- 
lected early in the ſpring, or late in 
the autumn, in the ſame manner as 
the extractum abſinthii. And as far 
as the dandelion really poſſeſſes a 
reſolvent, aperient, or diuretic pow- 
er, it furniſhes a convenient form for 


obtaining theſe eſfects from it. But 


as the dandelion is well known to 
abound with a milky juice, it is pro- 
bable that the activity of the medi- 
eine would be increaſed from em- 
ploying ſpirit alſo in the extraction 
of its medical 0 


EXTRACTUM ALOES A- 
 QUOSUM. 
X nee." 
Fatery extract of aloes. 
Take of - 
cold fpring-witer; four pounds, 
Juice of citrops, one pound, 
Macerate them in a glaſs veſſel for 
one or two days, ſhaking the veſ- 
ſel from time to time. When the 
reſinous and feœculent parts have 
ſubſided, pour off the liquor; and 
to the weich add freſh water, 
till by this treatment it obtains 
little impregnation. Let the 
trained liquors be then evapora- 
ted in a warm bath to the con- 
hiſtence of honey. kh 
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Chap. 4- 
Arruovc ales are perhaps 


upon the whole a better medicine, 
in their crude {late, where the gum- 
my and reſinous matters are united, 
than in thoſe preparations where ei- 
ther is retained ſeparately, yet the 
gummy extract which is thus ob- 
tained is at leaſt lefs diſagreeable, 
having little ſmell or taſte, while at 
the ſame time it is a very powerful 

rgative : hence it may be uſefully 
employed at leaſt on ſome occa- 


ſions. | 
EXTRACTUM MVRRH -E 
GUMMO SUN. 
Brun. 


Gummy extract of myrrh. 
Take of | 
myrrh, half a pound; 
ſpring- water, four pounds. 


Let the myrrh be diſſolved by gentle 


digeſtion and repeated agitation 
of the veſſel for four or five days : 
let the water ſwiming above the 
myrrh be then poured off, ſtrain- 
ed, and evaporated to the con- 
ſiſtence of an extract. 


Tunis watery extract of the gum- 
myrrh may be uſeful in ſome caſes, 
as being much deprived of the heat- 
ing qualities which it has in 1ts erude 
tate: and if it furniſhes us in phthi- 
ſis pulmonalis with that uſeful re- 
medy which ſome imagine, it may 
probably be moſt advantageouſly ex- 
| hibited under this form. 


SUCCUS LIQUORITLE. DE. 


PURATUS. 
Dan. 
Refined liquoricc. 

Take any quantity of Spaniſh liquo- 
rice, cut it into ſmall fragments, 
diſſolve it in tepid water, and 
ſtrain the ſolution. Let the li- 
quor be poured off from the 
feculent part after it has ſubſi- 
3 and inſpiſſated by a gentle 
1eat, e 


Extract by long Digeſtion. IS 


prepared by themſelves. 


. impurities. 
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Tux extract of liquorice already 
mentioned, when it is prepared with: 
due {kill and attention, is unqueſtion- 
ably an article ſuperior to this; but 
it is very rarely met with in the ſhops; 
of our druggiſts or apothecaries, as 
In its 
place they very commonly employ 
either the extract brought from 
Spain, or that prepared by the ma- 
kers of liquorice at home; and both 
theſe very commonly abound with 
it has even been ſaid, 
that a portion of ſand is not un- 
frequently mixed with it, to in- 
creaſe the weight: but whether the 
1mpuritics ariſe from this cauſe, or 
from the ſlovenly mode of preparing 
it, conſiderable advantage mutt ariſe 
from freeing it from all theſe, before 
it be employed for any purpoſe: in 
medicine And in modern practice, it 
is frequently uſed, not only in troches 
and pills, but alſo for ſuſpending 
powders in water; ſuch as the pow- 
der of Peruvian bark: and the 
powder of bark, when thus ſuſpend- 
ed, is in general taken more readily 
by children than in any other form. 
Hence conſiderable advantage muſt 
ariſe from a proper and eaſy mode 
of purifying it, which the above 
proceſs affords. . We are of opinion, 
therefore; that although a place be 
with propriety given to the extract 
of liquorice prepared by the apathe- 
caries themſelves, refined liquoricè 
ought- alſo to be introduced into 
our pharmacopœias; and it would 
be very convenient to keep it in the 
ſhops in a ſoft conſiſtence, fit for 
making pills; as it would not only 
anſwer that purpoſe, but admit of a 
ready ſolution in water when requi- 
ſite. To this conſiſtence indeed, an 
objection occurs, from its being apt 
to grow mouldy : but this may be 
effectually prevented by the addition 
of a ſmall proportion of ſpirit. 
— "It Beſides 
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| Beſides the extracts which we 
have here ſelected from the foreign 
armacopœias, many others alſo 
Il retain a place in ſeveral of theſe; - 
ſuch for example as the extractum 


arnicæ, artemiſiæ, bryoniæ, cardui, 


dentaurei, cochleariæ, croci, &c. 
Several of theſe had formerly a place 
in our pharmacopœias, but are now 
with propriety rejected; becauſe 
where theſe ſubſtances are to be em- 
ployed,.they may with much more 
advantage be exhibited under other 
forms. And, indeed, although un- 
der the form of extract we have a 
condenfation of ſome active princi- 
ples, yet by the action of fire others 
are very apt to be loft. Hence, 
where any article can be convenient- 
ly exhibited in ſubſtance, that form 
is in general preferable; and re- 
courſe ſhould: be had to extracts 
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have, with propriety, diminiſſied the 
number of them; and even thoſe 
which they have adopted are but 
ſeldom to be had recourſe to in pre- 
ference to other forms. In the 
formation of many of thoſe extracts 
retained by the foreign colleges, the 
moſt valuable principles are either 
entirely diſſipated or deſtroyed by 
the fire. We think, however, that 
advantage may ſometimes be ob- 
tained from adopting theſe which are 
here ſelected. i 

The chapter on extracts and re- 
fins in the London pharmacopœia 
is concluded with the two following 
general directions: t 

1. All the extracts, during the 
time of inſpiſſation, muſt be gently 
agitated. 

2. On all the ſofter watery ex- 
tracts, a ſmall quantity of ſpirit of 


only with a view to ſome particular wine mult be ſprinkled. 
intention. Our colleges therefore | 
CC M A ©. *: 


EXPRESSED OILS. 


XPrESSED dils are obtained 
chiefly from certain ſeeds and 
kernels of fruits, by thoroughly 
pounding them in a ſtone mortar, 
or, where the quantities are large, 


Sundry machines have been con- 
trived, both for grinding the ſubject 
and prefling out the oil, in the way 
of buſineſs. To facilitate the ex- 
preſſion, it is cuſtomary to warm ei · 


ther the plates of the preſs, or the 
ſubject itſelf after the grinding, by 
keeping it ſtirring in a proper veſ- 
ſel over the fire; the oil, liquefied 
by the heat, ſeparates more freely 
and more plentifully. When the 


Le IDS 
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grinding them 1n mills, and then in- 
cluding them in a canvas bag, which 
is wrapt in a hair-cloth, and ſtrongly 
preſſed between iron plates. The 
| canvas, if employed alone, would be 
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j | ſqueezed ſo cloſe to the plates of the 


preſs, as to prevent the oil from run- 
ning down : by the interpoſition of 
the hair-cloth a free paſſage is al- 
lowed it. | | 


oil is deſigned for medicinal purpo- 
ſes, this practice is not to be al- 
lowed; for heat, eſpecially if its de- 
gree be ſufficient to be of any con- 
: ſiderable 
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ſiderable advantage for promoting - Tux oil of almonds is prepared, 
the ſeparation, renders the oil leſs from the ſweet and bitter almonds 


ſoft and palatable, impreſſes a diſ- indifferently ; the oils obtained from 
agreeable flavour, and increaſes its both ſorts being altogether the ſame. 
diſpoſition to grow rancid: hence Nor are the differences of the other; 
the colleges both of London and oils very conſiderable, the diſeri- 
Edinburgh expreſsly require the minating qualities of the ſubjeQs 
operation to be performed without not reſiding in the oils that are thus 
heat. obtained by expreſſion. The oil of 
Nor are the oils to be kept in a linſeed acquires indeed ſome peculi- 
warm place after their expreſſion. arities from containing a proportion 
Expoſed but for a few days to a heat of vegetable mucilage ; but the oil 
no greater than that of the human of muſtard- ſeed is as ſoft, inſipid, and 
body, they loſe their emollient qua- void of pungency, as that of ſweet 


lity, and become highly rancid and almonds, the pungency of the mu- 


acrimonious. Too much care can- ftard remaining entire in the cake 
not be taken for preventing any left after the expreſſion. The ſe- 
tendency to this acrid irritating veral oils differ in ſome of their pro- 
ſtate in medicines, ſo often uſed for perties from each other; but in 
abating immoderate irritation. medicinal qualities they appear to 

So much are theſe oils diſpoſed be all nearly alike, and agree in 
to this injurious alteration, that one common emollient virtue, They 
they frequently contract an acri- ſoften and relax the ſolids, and ob- 
mony and rancidity while contained tund acrimomous humours; and 
in the original ſubjets. Hence thus become ſerviceable internally 
great care is requiſite in the choice in pains, inflammations, heat of u- 
of the unctuous ſeeds and kernels, rine, hoarſeneſs, tickling coughs, 
which are often met with very &c. in glyſters, for lubricating the 
rancid; almonds are particularly inteſtines, and promoting the ejec- 
liable to inconveniences of this _ tion of indurated feces ; and in ex- 


kind, | 
Expreſſed oils are prepared for 
mechanic uſes from ſundry different 
ſubjects, as nuts, poppy-ſeed, hemp- 
ſeed, rape-ſeed, and others. Thoſe 
directed for medicinal purpoſes in 
the London and Edinhurgh phar- 
macopœias are the following: 


OLEUM AMYGDALZ. 
Lond. Ed. | 
Almond oil. 

Pound freſh almonds, either ſweet or 
bitter, in a mortar, then preſs out 
the oil in a cold preſs. 

In the ſame manner is to be expreſ- 

ſed, | — 

Ol. e fem. Lini contuſis ; 

Did ks, ve? 

Ol. e fem. ſinapeos contufis ; 

Moftard. ed. N 


ternal applications, for tenſion and 
rigidity of particular parts. Their 
common doſe is half an ounce : in 
ſome oaſes, they are given to the 
quantity of three or four ounces. 
The moſt commodions forms for 
their exhibition, we ſhall ſee here · 
after in the chapter of Emulſions. 


OLEUM E SEMINIBUS RI- 
CINL DEMTO PRIUS COR- 

TICE. | 

Lond. 

Caſtor oil. Ros 
This oil is directed by the Lon- 
don college to be prepared in the 
ſame manner as that of almonds, the 
ſeeds or nuts being taken from the 
huſks before putting them into the 
mortar. Palma Chriſti, or caſtor 
oil, as has already been obſerved in 
: the 
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the Materia Medica, under the ar- 


ticle Ricinus, is a gentle and uſeful 


ative: it in general produces 


its effects without griping, and may 


be given with ſafety where acrid 
purgatives are improper. With a- 
dults, from half an ounce to an 
ounce 1s in general requiſite for a 
doſe. This article, however, is very 
ſeldom prepared by our apothecaries, 
being in general imported under the 
form of oil from the Weſt Indies : 
hence the Edinburgh college have 
not mentioned it among their pre- 


parations, but merely given it a place 


in their liſt of the materia medica. 
But when our apothecarics prepare 
it for themſelves, they are more cer- 
tain of obtaining a pure oil, and one 
too obtained without the aid of 
heat, which is often employed, and 
gives a much inferior oil. It is 
therefore with propriety that the 
London college have given direc- 
tions for the preparation of it by 
the apothecary himſelf. But even 
the London college have not thought 


it neceſſary to give directions for the 


preparation of the following expreſ- 
ſed oils, which, as well as the oleum 
ricint, are alſo introduced into the 
liſt of the materia medica by the 
Edinburgh college. 


Cleum exprefſum Expreſſed oil of 
Baccarum lauri; bay berries. 
Nucis moſchale ; mace, * 
Olrvarum ; olives. ' 
Palme; alm dil. 


Theſe alſo are principally con- 
ſidered as poſſeſſing only an emolli- 
ent virtue; but as far as they have 
been ſuppoſed to exert any peculiar 
qualities, theſe we have already had 


occaſion to mention in the materia 


medica, when treating of the articles 
from which they are obtained. 


OLEUM CACAO. 
Sec. 
Oil of chocolate nuts, 
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* the oil from the nuts ſlight- 
ly toaſted, and freed from cheir 
coverings. 2 


In this oil we have the nutritious 
part of chocolate, free from thoſe 
aromatics with which it is united in 


the ſtate in which it is kept in our 


ſhops. And although under the 
form of chocolate it ſits perhaps more 


eaſily on the ſtomach than in moſt 


other forms; yet where, from any 
particular circumſtance, aromatics 


are contraindicated, the oil in its 


pure ſtate gives us an opportunity 
of employing in different ways this 
mild nutritious article. 


OLEUM E SEMINIBUS H- 
a OSCI AMI. 
Suec. 
Oil of hyoſciamus, 
This oil is directed to be obtained 
by expreſſion from the ſe.ds of 


the hyoſciamus, in the ſame man- 


ner as that of almonds. 


Or the narcotic powers of the 
hyoſciamus ſome obſervations have 
already been offered. This oil, al- 
though an expreſſed one, is ſaid to 


retain theſe virtues; and according- 


ly it has entered the compoſition of 
ſome anodyne ointments and pla- 
flers. We are however inclined to 
think, that when the ſedative power 
of hycſciamus is wanted under the 
form of oil, it may be belt obtained 
from impregnating olive oil by the 
leaves of the plant. 


OLEUM OVI. 
Suaec. 
Eag oil. 
Take any e of freſh eggs, 
boil them till they be quite hard, 
then take out the yolks, break 


them in pieces, and roaſt them 


gently in a frying- pan, till, when 
preſſed between the fingers, they 
give out a certain fatneſs; put 
3 them, 


bay cop ot GER SO 2; Os CY. oS a 8 
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them, while warm, into a hair 


bag, and expreſs the oil. 
Tak yolk of the egg is well 


known to be a mild nutritious ſub- 
lance : but notwithſtanding the 
many virtues at one time attributed 
to it, of being paregoric and ſtyptic, 
as externally applied; and of being 
uſeful in ſtomach complaints, dy ſen- 
tery, and different affections of the 
alimentary canal, when taken inter 
nally; it is much to be doubted whe- 
ther it be in any other way uſeful 
in medicine than as an article of diet: 
and we are very uncertain whether any 


particular purpoſe in medicine will be 


anſwered by this expreſſed oil: but as 
it holds a-place in moſt of the foreign 
pharmacopœias of modern date, it 
may. jultly be conſidered as deſerving 
. Notwithſtanding the juſtice of the 
obſervation made reſpecting the great 
ſimilarity of expreſſed oils in gene- 
ral, yet there can be no doubt, that 
in ſome inſtances they obtain a pe- 
culiar impregnation. This mani- 


feſtly appears in the oleum ricini, 


oleum nucis moſchatæ, and ſome of 
the others mentioned above. In- 
deed oils expreſſed from aromatic 
ſubſtances, in general retain ſome 


admixture of the eſſential oil of the 


ſubject from which they are expreſ- 
ſed. Nor is this ſurpriſing, when 
we conſider that in ſome caſes the 
eſſential oil exiſts in a ſeparate ſtate 
even in the growing plant. 

The rinds of the ſeveral varieties 
of oranges, lemons, and citrons, 
vield, by a kind of expreſſion, their 
eſſential oils almoſt pure, and nearly 
ſimilar to thoſe which are obtained 


from them by diſtillation. The ef- 


| Expreſſed Oils. 


imbibes the dil. 


ſurface. 


with the ſugar, is fit for moſt of the 


1 3 
* 
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ſential oils, in which the fragrance 
and aromatic warmth of theſe fruits 


reſide, are contained in numerous 


little veſicles, which may be diſtin- 
guiſned by the naked eye, ſpread all 
over the ſurface of the peel. If the 
rind be cut in ſlices, and the ſlices 
ſeparately doubled or bent in dif- 
ferent parts, and ſqueezed between 


the fiagers, the veſicles burſt at the 


bending, and diſcharge the oil in a 


number of fine ſlender jets. A glaſs 


plate being ſet upright in a glaſs or 
porcelaine veſſel, and the ſlices ſquee- 
zed againſt the plates, the little jets 
unite into drops upon the plate, and 
trickle down into the veſſel beneath. 
But though this proceſs affords the 
true native oil, in the ſame ſtate 
wherein it exiſted in the ſubject, un- 
altered by fire or other agents, it is 
not practicable te advantage, unleſs 
where the fruit is very plentiful ; as 
only a ſmall part of the oil it con- 
tains can thus be extracted or col- 
lected Ton” | 
The oil is more perfectly ſepara- 


| ted by rubbing the rind upon a lump 
of ſugar. 


The ſugar, by the ine- 
quality of its ſurface, produces the 
effect of a raſp, in tearing open. the 
oily veſicles; and in proportion as 
the veſicles are opened, the ſugar 
When, the 'out- 
ward part of the lump is ſufficiently 


moiſtened, it is ſcraped off, and the 


operation continued on the freſk _ 
The oil thus combined 


uſes to which it is applied in a fluid 
ſtate. Indeed the pure eſſential 


oils, obtained by diſtillation, are 


often purpoſely mixed with ſugar, 
to render their uſe the more com- 
modious. | | 
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| Harm oils are obtained only 

from odoriferous ſubſtances; 
but not equally from all of this claſs, 
nor in quantity proportionable to 
their degree of odour. Some, 
which, if we were to reaſon from 
analogy, ſhould ſeem very well fitted 
for this procels, yield extremely little 
oil, and others none at all. Roſes 
and camomile flowers, whoſe ftrong 
and lafling fmell promiſes abun- 
dance, are found upon experiment 
to contain but a ſmall quantity: the 
violet and jeſſamine flower, which 
perfume the air with their odour, 
loſe their ſmell upon the gentleſt 
coction, and do not afford the leaſt 
perceptible mark of oil upon being 
diſtilled, unleſs immenſe quantities 
are ſubmitted to the operation at 


once; whilſt ſavin, whoſe diſagree- 


able ſcent extends to no great di- 
ſtance, gives out the largeſt propor- 
tion of oil of almoſt any vegetable 
known. SE 

Nor are the ſame plants equally 
fit for this operation, when produ- 
ced in different ſoils or ſeaſons, or 
at different times of- their growth. 
Some yield more oil if gathered 
when the flowers begin to fall off 
than at any other time. Of this 
we have examples in lavender and 
rue; others, as ſage, afford the 
largeſt quantity when-young, before 
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they have ſent forth any flowers 

and others, as thyme, when the 
flowers have juſt appeared. All fra- 
grant herbs yield a larger proportion 
of oil when produced in dry ſoils 
and warm ſummers, than in the op- 
poſite circumſtances. On the other 


hand, ſome of the diſagreeable ſtrong- 


ſcented ones, as wormwood, are ſaid 


to contain moſt in rainy ſeaſons and 
when growing in moiſt rich grounds. 


Seyrat of the chemiſts have 
been of opinion, that herbs and flow- 
ers, moderately dried, yield a great- 


er quantity of eſſential oil, than if 


they were diſtilled when freſh. It 
is ſuppoſed, that the oil being al- 
ready blended, in freſh plants, with 
a watery fluid, great part of it re- 
mains diffuſed through the water af- 
ter the diſtillation, divided into par- 
ticles too minute to unite and be col- 
lected; whereas in drying, the oily 
parts, on the exhalation of the moi- 
ſture which kept them divided and 
diſperſed, run together into globules, 
which have little diſpoſition to 
mingle with watery fluids, and eaſily 
ſeparate from the water employed in 
the diſtillation. 

This theory, however, does not 


appear to be altogether ſatisfactory: 


for though the oil be collected in the 
ſubject into diſtinct globules, it does 


nor? 


N 
{ 
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not riſe in that form, but is refolved 


into vapour, and blended and coagi- 


tated by the heat with the vapour of 
the water; and if the oil in a dry 
plant was lefs diſpoſed to unite with 


aqurous fluids than in a freſh one, 


the dry ought to yield a weaker in- 
fuſion than the freſh 3 the contrary 
of which is generally found. to ob- 
tain, As the oil of the dry plant is 
molt perfectly extracted, and kept 


diſſolved by the water before the di- 


ſtillation, it is difficult to conceive 


any reaſon why it ſhould have a 


greater tendency to ſeparate from 
the water afterwards. 


The opinion of dry plants vied- 


ing molt oil, ſeems to have ariſen 


from an obſervation of Hoffman, 
which has probably been miſunder- 
ſtood : . A pound (he ſays) of dry 


„ ſpike flowers yields an ounce of 


oil; but if they were diſtilled 


2 freſh, they would ſcarcely yield 


« above half an ounce; and the 


„ caſe is the ſame in balm, ſage, 
. 


The reaſon is, that in dry- 
« ing, the watery humidity ex- 


„ Hales; and as from two pounds 


© of a freſh plant we do not ob- 
*< tain above one pound of dry, and 
little of the ſubtile oil evaporates 
in the drying, it follows, that 
© more oil ought to be afforded by 
& the dry than by the freſh.” The 
meaning of which ſeems to be no 
mor: than this, that if two pounds 
of « freſh plant are by drying redu- 
ced to one, without any loſs of the 
oil, then the one pound dry ought 
to be equivalent to the two freſh. A 
late writer quotes an experiment of 
1, which appears to be miſ- 
under ſtood in the ſame manner; for 


Neumann, in the place referred to, 


ſays only, that dry wormwood is 


found to yield much more oil than 


an eqzal weight of the freſh plant. 
Trials are yet wanting in which 
frei: and dry plants have been 
brought to a fair compariſon, by di- 


\ 
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viding a quantity of the ſubject in : 
to two equal weights, and diſtilling 
one while freſn, and the other after 
it has been carefully and moderately 

dried. ie : 
But whatever may be the effect of 
moderate exſiccation, it is certain, 
that if the drying be long continued, 
the produce of oil will be diminiſhed, 
its colour altered, and its ſmell im- 
paired. 

Wirn regard to the proportion 
of water to be employed, if whole 
plants, moderately dried, are uſed, 
or the ſhavings of woods, as much 
of either may be put into the veſſel 
as, lightly prefſed, will occupy half 
its cavity ; and as much water may 
be added, as will riſe up to two thirds 
its height. The water and ingre- 
cients, altogether, ſhould never take 
up more than three-fourths of the 
ſtill; there ſhould be liquor enough 
to prevent any danger A an empy- 
reuma, but not ſo much as to be too 
apt to boil over into the receiver. 


Tus maceration ſhould be conti- 
nued ſo long, that the water may 
fully penetrate the parts of the ſub- 
jet. To promote this effect, woods 
ſhould be thinly ſhaved acrofs the 
grain, or ſawed, roots cut tranſ- 
verſely into thin ſlices, barks redu- 
ced into coarſe powder, and ſeeds 
lightly bruifed. Very compact aud 
tenacious ſubſtances require the ma- 
ceration to be continued a week or 
two, or longer; for thoſe of a ſofter 
and looſer texture, two or three days 
are ſufficient ; whilſt ſome tender 
herbs and flowers not only ſtand not 


in need of any at all, but are even 


injured by it. 5 
Whether the addition of ſea- ſalt, 
which ſome have recommended, be 


of any real ſervice, is much to be 
doubted. The uſes generally aſſign- 
ed to it are, to penetrate and unlock 


the texture of the ſubje& more ef. 
| fectually 
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fectually tharifimple water could Jo; the ee e d, acid ſpi- 


and to prevent the fermentation ot 
a putrefaction, which the matter is 


apt to run into düring the length of 
time for which the maceration is of- 
ten continued. ut ſea· ſalt ſeems 


rather to harden and condenſe, than 


to ſoften and reſolve, both vegetable 


and animal ſubjects; 3 and if it pre 


vents putrefaction, -it muſt, on that 
very account, be rather injurious 


than of ſervice. The reſolution here 


aimed at, approaches near to a be- 
inning: putrefaction; and ſaline 
ubſtances, by retarding this, pro- 


long the maceration far beyond the 


time that would otherwiſe be neceſ- 


ſary. It is in the power of the ope- 
Tater, When he perceives the proceſs 


coming near this pitch; to put a ſtop 
to it at pleafure, by e $ im- 
mediately to diſtillation: by this 
means the whole affair will be finiſh- 


ed in a very little time, with at leaſt 


equal advantage in every other re- 


ſpect; provided the manual opera- 


tions of pounding, raſping, and the 
like, which are equally neceſſary in 
either caſe, be er e 
witn. 

Bodies of a very viſcous and com- 
pact texture, were directed, in the 
Edinburgh Pharmacopœia, to be 


fermented for ſome days with a 
tle yeſt; half their quantity of wa- 


ter is ſufficient for performing the 


fermentation. As much more as is 
neceſſary is to be added afterwards 
before the diſtillation. This proceſs 


undoubtedly promotes the reſolu- 


tion of the ſubject, and the extrica- 
tion of the oil; it rarely happens, 


however, that dees of this kind 


are needful. Particular care muſt be 


had not to continue the fermenta- 
tion too long; or to give a bad fla- 


vour to the oil by an ill-choſen fer- 


ment, or uſing too large a quantity 
of any. | 
Some hiemilts pretend, that by 


* 


nts, they have been enabled to gain 
more oil from certain vegetable mat- 
ters than could poſſibly be got from 
them without ſuch aſſiſtance. Expe- 
riments made on purpoſe to ſettle this 
point ſeem to prove the contrary; 
this at leaſt is conſtantly found to be 


true, that where there is any reaſon 


to think the yield to be greater than 
ufual, the. quality of the oil is pro- 
portionably injured. Ihe quantity 
of true eſſential oil in vegetables can 
by no means be increaſed; and 
what is really contained in them may 
be eaſily ſeparated without any ad- 


dition of this kind. All that ſaline 


matters can do in this reſpect, is, to 
make the water ſuſceptible of a 


greater degree of heat than it can 
ſuſtain by itſelf, and thus enable it 


to carry up a groſs unctuous matter 
not volatile enough: to arite with 


pure water: this groſs matter, ming- 


ling with the pure oil, increaſes the 
quantity, but at the ſame time mutt 
necetlarily debaſe its quality. And 
indeed, when water alone is made 
uſe of, the oil which comes over a- 
bout the end of the operation is re- 
markably leſs fragrant, and of a 
thicker conſiſtence, than that which 
ariſes at the beginning; diſtilled 
a ſecond time, with a gentle heat, 
it Jeaves a large quantity of groſs 
almoſt - inſipid reſinous matter be- 


4 bind. 


Tae choice of proper inſtruments 
is of great conſequence for the per- 


formance of this proceſs to advan- 


tage. There are ſome. oils which 
pals freely over.the ſwan nEck of the 
head of the common till: others, 
leſs volatile, cannot eafily be made to 
riſe fo high. For obtaining theſe 
laſt, we would recommend a large 
low head, having 2 rim or hollow 


canal round it: in this canal the oil 


"2s detained on its ſirſt aſcent, and 


thence 
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thence conveyed at once into the re- 
ceiver, the advantages of which are 
ſufficiently obvious. HIT 
With regard to the fire, the ope- 
rator ought to be expeditious in rai- 
ſing it at firlt, and to keep it up, du- 
ring the whole proceſs, of ſueh a 
degree that the oil may freely di- 
{til ; otherwiſe the oil will be expo- 
ſed to an unneceſſary heat; a cir- 
cumftance which ought as much as 
poſſible to be avoided. Fire com- 
municates to all theſe oils a diſa- 
greeable impreſſion, as 1s evident 
from their being much leſs grateful 
when newly diſtilled, than after they 


have ſtood for ſome time in a cool 


place; the longer the heat is conti- 
nued, the more alteration it muſt 
produce in them. 5 | 

The greater number of oils re- 
quire for their diſtillation the heat of 
water ſtrongly boiling : but there 
are many alſo which rife with a heat 
conſiderably leſs; ſuch as thoſe of 
lemon and citron peel, of the flow- 


ers of lavender and roſemary, and 


Of almoſt all the more odoriferous 


kinds of flowers. We have already 
obſerved, that theſe flowers have 
their fragrance much injured, or 
even deſtroyed, by beating or brui- 
ſing them; it is impaired alſo by the 
immerſion in water in the preſent 
proceſs, and the more ſo in propor- 
tion to the continuance of the im- 
merſon and the heat: hence theſe 
Oils, diſtilled in the common manner, 
prove much leſs agreeable in ſmell 
than the ſubjects themſelves. For 


dle diſtillation of ſubſtances of this 
claſs, another method has been con- 
trived ; inſtead of being immerſed in 


water, they are expoſed only to its 
vapour. A proper quantity of wa- 
ter being put into the bottom of the 
ſtill, the odoriferous herbs or flow- 
ers are laid lighlty in a baſket, of 


ſuch a fize that it may enter into 


the ſtill, and reſt againſt its ſides, 
juſt above the water. The head be- 
2 
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ing then fitted on, and the water 
made to boil, the ſteam, percelating 


through the ſubject, imbibes the oil, 
without impairing its fragrance, and 


carries it over into the receiver. Oils 


thus obtained poſſeſs the odour of 
the ſubject in an exquiſite degree, 

and have nothing of the diſagreeable 

ſcent perceivable in thoſe diſtilled by 
boiling them in water in the com- 

mon manner. 

It may be proper to obſerve, that 
thoſe oils which riſe with a leſs heat 
than that of boiling water, are ge- 
nerally called, by the chemical and 
pharmaceutical writers, /ight oils; 
and thoſe which require the heat of 
water ſtrongly boiling, are called 
ponderous. We have avoided theſeex- 
preſſions, as they might be thought 
to relate to the comparative gravi- 
ties of the oils ; with which the vo- 
latility or fixedneſs have no connec- 
tion. Olive oil is lighter than moſt 
of the eſſential oils; but the heat re- 
quiſite to make it diſtil exceeds that 
in which the heavieſt eſſential oil 
diſtils, conſiderably more than the 
heat of boiling water exceeds that of 
Ice. 


THE water employed in the di- 
ſtillation of eſſential oils always im- 
bibes ſome portion of the oil; as is 
evident from the ſmell, taſte, and 
colour, which it acquires. It can- 
not, however, retain above a certain 
quantity; and therefore, fuch as 
has been already uſed and almoſt 
ſaturated itſelf, may be advanta- 
geouſly employed, inftead of com- 
mon water, in a ſecond, third, or 
any future diſtillation of the ſame 
ſubject. | | 

Some late chemical writers re- 
commend, not the water which 
comes over, but that which remains 
in the ſtill, to be uſed a ſecond 
time. This can be of no ſervice ; as 
containing only ſuch parts of the ve- 
getable as are not TY of — 
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in diſtillation, and which ſerve only 
to impede the action of the water as 
a menſtruum, and to endanger an 
empyreuma. | 

After the diftillation of one dil, 
particular care ſhould be had duly to 
cleanſe the worm before it be em- 
ployed in the dittillation of a diffe- 
rent plant. Some oils, thoſe of 
wormwood and aniſceds for inſtance, 
adhere to it ſo tenaciouſly, as not 
to be melted out by heat, or waſh- 
ed off by water: the beſt way of 
cleanſing the worm from theſe, is 
to run a little ſpirit of wine through 
its | 


Eſſential oils, after they are di- 
ſtilled, ſhould be ſuffered to ſtand 
for ſome days, in veſſels looſely co- 
vered with paper, till they have loſt 
their diſagreeable fiery odour, and 
become limpid : then put them up 
in ſmall bottles, which are to be 
kept quite full, cloſely topped, in a 
cool place: with theſe cautions, they 
will retain their virtues in perfection 
for many years. 

When careleſsly kept, they in 
time gradually loſe of their flavour, 
and become grofs and thick. Some 
endeavour to recover them again af- 
ter they have undergone this change, 
by grinding them with about thrice 


their weight of common ſalt, then 


adding a large proportion of wa- 
ter, and diſtilling them afreſh : the 
purer part ariſes thin and limpid, 
poſſeſſing a great degree of the priſtine 
ſmell end taſte of the oil, though in- 
ferior in both reſpects to what the 
oil was at firſt. This rectification, as 
it is called, ſucceeds equally without 


the ſalt : the oils, when thus altered, 


are nearly in the ſame ſtate with the 
turpentines, and other thickened or 
Juices, which readily yield their 
purer oil in diſtillation with water 
alone. | 

When eſſential oils have entirely 
loſt their ſmell, ſome recommend 
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adding them in the diſtillation of a 
freſh quantity of the oil of the ſame 
plant ; by which means they are ſaid 


to ſatiate themſelves anew with the 


odorous matter, and become entirely 
renovated. This practice, however, 
ought doubtleſs to be diſapproved, 
as being no other than a ſpecious ſo- 
phiſtication; for it can do no more 
than divide, between the old and the 
new, the active matter which belongs 
to the new alone. 


Eſſential oils, medicinally conſi- 
dered, agree in the general qualities 


of pungency and heat ; in particu- 
lar virtues, they differ as much as 


the ſubjeAs from which they are ob- 
tained, the oil being the direct prin- 


ciple in which the virtues, or at leaſt 


a conſiderable part of the virtues, of 


the ſeveral ſubjects reſide. I hus the 


carminative virtue of the warm 
ſeeds, the diuretic of jumper berries, 
the emmenagogue of ſavin, the ner- 
vine of roſemary, the ſtomachic of 
mint, the antiſcorbutic of ſcurvy- 
graſs, the cordial of aromatics, &c. 
are ſuppoſed to be concentrated in 
their oils, | 

There is another remarkable dif- 
ference in eſſential oils, the founda- 
tion of which is leſs obvious, that 
of the degree of their pungency and 
heat. Theſe are by no means in 
proportion, as might be expected, 
tothoſe of the ſubject they were drawn 
from. The oil of cinnamon, for in- 
ſtance, isexceſſively pungent and fierv; 


in its undiluted ſtate it is almoſt cauſtic; 


whereas cloves, a ſpice which in ſub- 
ſtance 1s far more pungent than the 
other, yields an oil which 1s far leſs 
fo. This difference ſeems to depend 
partly upon the quantity of oil af- 
forded, cinnamon yielding much leſs 
than cloves, and conſequently ha- 
ving its active matter concentrated 


into a ſmaller volume; partly, upon 


a difference 1n the nature of the ac- 
tive parts themſelves: for though 
eſſential 
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eſſential oil contain always the ſpeci- 
fic odour and flavour of their ſub- 
jects, whether grateful or ungrate- 
ful, they do not always contain the 
whole pungency ; this reſides fre- 
quently in a more fixed reſinous mat- 
ter, and does not riſe with the oil. 
After the diſtillation of cloves, pep- 
per, and ſome other ſpices, a part 
of their pungency is found to remain 
behind: a ſimple tincture of them 
in rectified ſpirit of wine is even 
more pungent than their pure eſſen- 
tial oils. 

The more grateful oils are fre- 
quently made uſe of for reconciling 
to the ſtomach medicines of them- 
ſelves diſguſtful. It has been cu- 
ſtomary to employ them as correc- 
tors for the reſinous purgatives; an 
uſe which they do not ſeem to be 
well adapted to. All the ſervice 
they can here be of, 1s, to make the 
reſin ſit more eaſily at firſt on the 
ſtomach : far from abating the irri- 
tating quality upon which the vi- 
rulence of its operation depends, 
theſe pungent oils ſuperadd a freſh 
{{1mulus, N 

Eſſential oils are never given a- 
lone, on account of their extreme 


heat and pungency; which in ſome 


is ſo great, that a ſingle drop let 
fall upon the tongue, produces a 
gangrenous eſchar. They are rea- 
dily imbibed by pure dry ſugar, and 
in this form may be conveniently ex- 
hibited. Ground with eight or ten 
times their weiglit of the ſugar, 


they become ſoluble in aqueous li- 


quors, and thus may be diluted to 
any aſſigned degree. Mucilages alſo 
render them miſcible with water in- 


to an uniform milky liquor. They 
diſſolve likewiſe in ſpirit of wine; 


the more fragrant in an equal 
weight, and almoſt all of them in 
leſs than four times their own quan- 
tity; theſe ſolutions may be either 
taken on ſugar, or mixed with ſy- 
rups, or the like: on mixing them 
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with water, the liquor grows milky, 
and the oil ſeparates, 

The more pungent oils are em- 
ployed externally againſt paralytic 
complaints, numbneſs, pains, and 


_ aches, cold tumours, and in other 


caſes where particular parts require 
to be heated or ſtimulated. The 
tooth-ach is ſometimes relieved by a 
drop of theſe almoſt cauſtic oils, re- 
ceived on cotton, and cautiouſly in- 
introduced into the hollow tooth. 


OLEUM ESSENTIALE. 


Lond. 
| £/Jential gil of 
I. Anil, | Aniſe 
2. Carut, Caraway | 
3. Lavendulz, Lavender 
4. Menthepiperitidis,Peppermint 
5. Mentha ſative, Spearmint 
6. Origani, Origanum 
7. Pulegit. Pennyroyal 
8. Roriſmarin, Roſemary 


9. Bacce juniperi, Juniper-berry 
10. Radicis ſalſaſrat, Saſſafras root. 
Let theſe oils be drawn off by di- 

ſtillation, from an atembic with a 
large refrigeratory; but, to prevent 
an empyreuma, water muſt be 
added to the ingredients; and in 
this they muſt be macerated be- 
fore diſtillation. | 
The water which comes over with 
the oil in diſtillation is to be kept 
for uſe. | N 


OLEA ESSENTIALIA. 
Edinb. 
Eſſential oils. 
Herbæ mentbæ ſaliva, of the herbs 
of garden mint. 
—menthe piperitidis, of Peppermint. 
—ſabing, ot Savin. | | 
Summitatum reſimarini, of the tops 
of roſemary. 
Spicarum florentium lavendulæ, of the 
flowering ſpikes of lavender. 
Seminum aniſi, of Aniſeeds. 
Baccarumjuniperi, of ſuniper- berries. 
Radicis ſaſſaſt at, of Saſſafras root. 
2 2 i. 
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Piperis Jamaicenſis, of Jamaica pep- 


Per 

Theſe are prepared almoſt in the 
ſame manner as the ſimple diſtilled 
waters, excepting that for procu- 
ring the oil a ſome what leſs quan- 


tity of water is to be uſed. Seeds 


and woody matters are firſt to be 
bruiſed or ſhaved. The oil a- 
riſes with the water; and as it is 
lighter or heavier, ſwims on the 
ſurface, or links to the bottom, 


from which it is afterwards to be 


ſeparated. 

It is, however, to be remarked, 
that, in preparing theſe diſtilled 
waters and oils, ſo many varieties 
mult neceſſarily take place from 


the goodneſs of the ſubject itſelf, 


its texture, the time of the year, 


+ and ſuch like circumſtances, that 


a cerfain and general rule, which 
ſhould ſtrictly apply to each ex- 
ample, can ſcarcely be laid down 
wherefore we have only explained 
the general method, leaving many 
things to be varied by the judg- 
ment of the operator. 


To the directions for preparing 
theſe eſſential oils given by the Lon- 
don and Edinburgh colleges, we ſhall 
here next ſubjoin a few remarks: on 
their medical properties. 


OLEUM SEMI UM ANISI 
ESSENTIALE 
Lond. Edin. | 
£Eential oil of aniſeeds. 


This oil poſſeſſes the taſte and 


ſmell of the aniſeeds in perfection. 
It is one of the mildeſt of the diſtil- 
led oils; 15 or 20 drops may be ta- 
ken at a time without danger, tho? 
eommon practice rarely goes ſo far 
as half this number. Its ſmell is 


extremely durable and diffuſive: 


milk drawn from the breaſt after 
taking it is found impregnated with 
its odour; and poſſibly this may be, 
in part, the foundation of the pec- 
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toral virtues uſually aſeribed to it: in 


flatulencies and colics, it is ſaid by 


ſome to be leſs effectual than the 
ſeeds themſelves. 

It is remarkable of this oil, that it 
congeals, even when the air is not 


ſenſibly cold, into a butyraceous 


conſiſtence: and hence, in the di- 


ſtillation of it, the operator ought 


not to be over-ſolicitous i in keeping 
the water in the refrigeratory too 
cool: 1t behoves him rather to let it 
grow ſomewhat hot, particularly to- 
wards the end of the proceſs; o- 
therwiſe the oil congealing, may ſo 
ſtop up the worm, as to endanger 
blowing off the head of the ſtill, or 
at leaſt a conſiderable quantity of oil 


will remain in it. 


OLEUM SEMINUM CARUY 
ESSENTIALE. 
| ; Lond. 
Eſential oil of caraway ſeeds. 

The flavour of this exactly reſem- 
bles that of the caraway itſelf. It is 
a very hot and pungent oil; a ſingle 
drop is a moderate doſe, and five or 
ſix is a very large one. It is not un- 
frequently made uſe of as a carmina- 
tive; and ſuppoſed by ſome to be 
peculiarly ſerviceable for promoting 
urine, to which it communicates 
ſome degree of its ſmell. 


OLEUM florum LAVENDULA 
ESSENTIALE. 
Lend. Edin. 

Eential oil of lavender flowers, 

This oil, when in perfection, is 
very limpid, of a pleaſant yellowiſh 
colour, extremely fragrant, poſſeſ- 
ling in an eminent degree the pecu- 
har ſmell generally admired in the 
flowers. It is a medicine of great 
uſe, both externally and internal- 
ly, in paralytic and lethargic com- 
plaints, rheumatic pains, and de- 
bilities of the nervous ſyſtem. The 
doſe is from one drop to five or 


fix, 
Laven- 


Chap. 6. 


Lavender flowers yield the moſt 
fragrant ail, and in conſiderably the 
largeſt quantity, when they are rea- 
dy to fall off ſpontaneouſly, and the 
leaves begin to ſhow themſelves: the 
ſeeds give out extremely little. The 
flowers may be ſeparated from the 
reſt of the plant, by drying it a 
little, and then gently beating it : 
they ſhould be immediately commit- 
ted to diſtillation, and the proceſs 
conducted with a well regulated gen- 
tle heat; too great heat would not 
only change the colour of the oil, 
but likewiſe make a diſagreeable 
alteration in its ſmell, 


OLEUM MENTHEA PIPERI- 
TIDIS ESSENTIALE. 
Lond. Edinb. 

Eſſential oil of the leaves of pepper- 
mint. 

This poſſeſſes the ſmell. taſte, and 
virtues of the peppermint in perfec- 
tion; the colour is a pale greeniſfi 
yellow. It is a medicine of great 
pungency and ſubtilty ; and diffuſes, 
almoſt as ſoon as taken, a glowing 
warmth through the whole ſyſtem. 
In colics, accompanied with great 


coldneſs, and in ſome hyſteric com- 


plaints, it is of excellent ſervice. A 
drop or two arg in general a ſuffi 
cient. doſe. 


OLEUM MENTHUE SATIVA 
ESSENTIALE. | 

Mn” oe. 
Eſential oil of the leaves of common 

mint. 

This oil ſmells and taſtes ſtrongly 
of the mint, but is in both reſpects 
 fomewhat leſs agreeable than the 
herb itſelf. It is an uſeful ſtomachic 
medicine; and not unfrequently ex- 
hibited in want of appetite, weak- 
neſs of the ſtomach, retchings to vo- 
mit, and other like diſorders, when 
not accompanied with heat or in- 
flammation: two or three drops, or 
more, are given for à doſe. It is 
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likewiſe employed externally for the 
ſame purpoſes; and is an uſeful 
ingredient in the ſtomachic platter of 
the ſhops. ET | 


OLEUM ORIGANI 
ESSENTI LE. 
Lond. 
Efential oil of the leaves of origa- 
num. 

This oil has a very pungent acri- 
monious taſte, and a penetrating 
ſmell. It has been chiefly employed 
externally as an errhine, and for ea- 


{ing pains of the teeth. 
OLEUM PULEGII 
ESSENTIALE. 
Lond. 
£ſjential oil of the leaves of penny- 
royal | 


This oil, in ſmell and taſte, re- 
ſerables the original plant; the vir- 
tues of which it likewiſe poſſeſſes. It 
is given in hyſteric caſes, from one 
to four or five-drops. 


_ OLEUM ROSIMARINI 
EvSENTI ALE. | 
Lond. Eadinb. 
Eſential oil of roſemary. 

The oil of roſemary is drawn 
from the plant in Mower. When in 
perfection, it is very light and thin, 
pale, and almoſt colourleſs; of great 
fragrancy, though not quite ſo a- 
greeable as the roſemary itſelf. It 


is recommended, in the doſe of a 


ſew drops, in nervous and hyſteric 
complaints. Boerhaave holds it in 
great eſteem againſt epilepſies, and 
ſuppreſſions of the uterine purga- 
tions occaſioned by weakneſs and 
inactivity. | 


.OLEUM. baccarum JUNIPERT 
ESSENTIALE. 
Lond. Edinb. 

Eſential oil of juniper-berries. _ 
This oil is a very warm and pun- 
gent one; of a ſtrong flavour, not 
3 2 3 un- 
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In the 
doſe of a drop or «two, it proves a 
ſerviceable carminative and ſtoma- 
chic: in one of fix, eight, or more, a 
ſtimulating, detergent, diuretic, and 
emmenagogue : it ſeems to have 
ſomewhat of the nature of the tur- 
pentines, or their diſtilled oil; like 
which it communicates a violent 
ſmell to the urine. 

The oil of theſe berries reſides 
partly iu veſicles ſpread through the 
ſubſtance of the fruit, and partly i in 
little cells contained in the ſeeds: 
when the berry is dry, and the oil 
hardened into a reſinous ſubſtance, 
it becomes viſible, upon breaking 
the feeds, in form of little tranſpa- 
rent drops. In order therefore to 
obtain this oil to advantage, we 
ought, previous to the diſtillation, to 
bruiſe the berry thoroughly, ſo as 
to break the ſeeds, and entirely lay 
open the oily receptacles, 


OLEUM SASSAFRAS 
 ESSENTTALE. 
TLoond. Edinb. 
£/jential oil of ſaſſaſtas. 

This 1s the moſt ponderous of all 
the known eſſential oils, but riſes in 
diſtillation with ſufficient caſe: it 
_ppenſs limpid as water, has a mo- 
derately pungent talte, a very fra- 
grant ſmell, exactly reſembling that 
of the ſaſſafras. It flands greatly 
commended. as a ſudoriſic, and for 
purifving the blood and juices: it is 
likewiſe ſuppoſed to be of ſervice 
in humoral aſthmas and coughs. The 
doſe is from one drop to eight or 


ten; though Geoffroy goes as far as 


twenty. 

The decoction remaining after 
the diſtillation of the oil, affords by 
inſpiſſation an uſeful extract, of a 
mild, bitteriſh, ſubaſtringent taſte, 
Hofſman fays, he has given it with 
great benefit, in doſes of a ſcruple, 
as a corroborant i in cachectic caſes, 
in tlie decline of intermitting tes 
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vers, and for abating hypochondri- 
acal ſpaſms. 


OLEUM SABINE 
ESSENTIALE. 
Lond. Edinb. 
2 ſential oil of ſavin leaves. 
Savin is one of the plants which, 

in former editions of the E dinburgh 
Pharmacopœia, were directed to be 
lightly fermented before the diſtilla- 
tion: this, however, is not very ne- 
ceſſary; for ſavin yields, without 
fermentation, and even without any 
ſuch maceration, a very large quan- 
tity of oil: the foregoing herb ſtands 
more in need of a treatment of this 
kind. The oil of ſavin is a cele- 
brated uterine and emmenagogue: 
in cold phlegmatic habits, it is un- 
doubtedly a medicine of great ſervice, 
though not capable of performing 
what it has been often repreſented 
to do. The doſe is, two or three 
drops, or more. 


OLEUM ESSENTIALE PIPE- 
RIS JAMAICENSIS. 
Edinh. 

Efential oil of Jamaica pepper. 

This is a very elegant oil, and 
may be uſed as a ſuccedancnum to 
thoſe of ſpme of the dearer ſpices. 
It is of a fine pale colour; in fla- 
vour more agreeable than the oil of 
cloves, and not far ſhort of that of 
nutmes;s. It ſinks in water, like 
the oils of ſome of the eaſtern ſpices. 


OLEUM PETROLET. 
1 
Oil of ſoſſil tar. 
Diſtil foſſil tar, the bitumen petro- 
leum, in a ſand heat. 


Tre oil obtained from this tar will 
be more or leſs thin according to the 
continuance of the diſtillation; and 
by its continuance the tar =ill at 


laſt be reduced to a black coal; and Hs 


then the oil will be pretty deep in 
60. 


Chap. 6. 


colour, though perfectly fluid. This 
oil has a property ſimilar to that 
of the tincture of nephritic wood in 
water, appearing blue when looked 
upon, but of an orange colour when 
held betwixt the eye and the light. 
By long keeping it loſes this pro- 
perty. It is leſs diſagreeable than 
ſome of the other empyreumatic oils 
which had formerly a place in our 
pharmacopœia, ſuch as the oleum 
lateritium, though very acrid and 
ſimulating. 


OLEUM TEREBINTHINE. 
Lond. 
Oil of turpentine, 

Take of : | 
Common turpentine, ſive pounds. 
Water, four pounds. 

Diſtil the turpentine with the water 
from an alembic of copper. At- 


ter the diſtillation of the oil, what 


remains is yellow reſin. 


OLEUM TEREBINTHINA 
RECTIFICATUM. 
Lend. 
FNectiſed eil of turpentine. 
Take of | 
Oil of turpentine, one pound; 
Diſtilled water, four pints. 
Diitil. 


Tu proceſs here propoſed for 
rectifying this oil, is not only tedious 
but accompanied with danger. For 
unleſs the luting be very cloſe, ſome 
of the vapour will be apt to get 
through; and if this catch fire, it 


will infallibly burſt the veſſels. This 


rectified oil, which in many phar- 
macopœias is ſtyled æthereal, does 


not conſiderably differ in ſpecitic gra- 


vity, ſmell, taſte, or medical qualities, 
from the former. „„ 
The ſpirit of turpentine, as this 
eſſential oil has been ſtyled, is not 
unfrequently taken internally as a 
diuretic and ſudorific. And in 
theſe ways it has ſometimes a con- 
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ſiderable effect when taken even to 
the extent of a few drops only. It 
has, however, been given in much 
larger doſes, eſpecially when mixed 
with honey. Recourſe has princi- 
pally been had to ſuch doſes in caſes 
of chronic rheumatiſm, particularly 
in thoſe modifications of 1t which are 
ſtyled ſciatica and lumbago. But 
they have not been often Pocefoful, 
and ſometimes they have had the ef- 


fe& of inducing bloody urine, 


OLEUM ANIMALE. / 
Lond. 
Animal oil. 
Take of a 


Oil of hart ſhorn, one pound. 
Diſtil three times. 


OLEUM e CORNUBUS REC- 


TIFICAT UM, five OLEUM 
ANIMALE. 
Edinb. 

Nectiied oil of harnt, or animal oil. 

Take of 
Empyreumatic oil, newly diſtilled 

from the horns of animals, as 
much as you will. 

Diſtil with a gentle heat, in a ma- 
traſs furniſhed with a head, as 
long as a thin colourleſs oil comes 
over, which is to be freed of al- 
kaline ſalt and ſpirit by means of 
water. That this oil may remain 
limpid and good, it ought be put 
up in ſmall phials completely hY- 
ed and inverted, having previoul- 
ly put into each phial a few drops 
of water, that on inverting it 
the water may interpoſe itſelf be- 
twixt the oil and the mouth of 


the phial. 


Tur quantity of oil employed in 
this proceſs ſhould be conſiderable : 
for it leaves ſo much black matter 
behind in the ſeveral diftillations, 
that it is reduced at laſt to a ſmall 

ortion of its original quantity. It 
is ſaid, that the product is got more 
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limpid, by mixing the oil with quick- 
lime into a ſoft paſte; the lime keep- 
ing down more of the groſs matter 
than would remain without ſuch an 
addition. The quicklime may here 
alſo, perhaps, act by abſtracting fix- 
ed air; to the abſorption of which 
we are difpoſed to refer in ſome mea- 
ſure the ſpoiling of the oil on expo- 
{ſure to the atmoſphere. 

This oil was firſt introduced by 
Dippelius, whoſe name it has ſince 
generally born. 


Animal oils thus rectified, are thin 


and limpid, of a ſubtle, penetrating, 


not diſagreeable ſmell and talte. 
They are ſtrongly recommended as 
anodynes and antiſpaſmodics, in do- 
ſes from 15 to 30 drops. Hoffman 
reports, that they procure a calm 
and ſweet ſleep, which continues 
often for 20 hours, without being 
followed by any languor or debility, 
but rather leaving the patient more 
alert and cheerful than before : that 
they progure likewiſe. a , wang ſweat, 
without increaſing the heat of the 
blood: that given to. 20 drops or 
more, on an empty ſtomach, ſix 
hours before the acceſſion of an in- 
termittent fever, they frequently re- 
move the diſorder; and that they 
are likewiſe a very generous remedy 
in inveterate and chronical epilepſies, 
and in convulſive motions, eſpecially 
if given before the uſual time of the 
attack, and preceded by proper eva- 
cuations. 

The empyreumatic oils of vege- 
tables, rectiſied in the ſame manner 
by repeated diſtillations, ſuffer a like 
change with the animal; loſing their 
dark colour and offenſive ſmell, and 


becoming limpid, penetrating, and 
agreeable: in this ſtate they are ſup- 


poſed, like the animal oil, to be a- 
nodyne, antiſpaſmodic, and diapho- 
retic, or ſudorific. It is obſervable, 
that all the empyreumatic oils dif. 
ſolve in ſpirit of wine, and that the 
pftener they e are n or rediſtil. 
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led, they diſſolve the more readily 
a circumſtance in which they diffe, 
remarkably from eſſential oils, which 
by repeated diſtillations, become 
more and more — of ſolu- 
tion. 

How far theſe ene really 
poſſeſs the virtues that have been a- 
ſcribed to them, has not yet been 
ſufficiently determined by experi- 
ence; the tediouſneſs and trouble 
of the rectification having prevented 


their coming into general uſe, or be- 


ig often made. They are liable 
alſo to a more material inconveni- 
ence in regard to their medicinal 
uſe, precanouſnefs in their quality: 
for how perfectly ſoever they be rec- 
tified, they gradually loſe, in keep- 
ing, the qualities they had received 


from that proceſs, and return more 


and more towards their original fe- 
tidneſs. 


OLEUM ET SAL SUcCINI. 
Edinb. 
Oil and falt of amber. 

Take 

Equal parts of amber reduced to 
a powder and of pure ſand. | 

Mix them, and put them into a glaſs 
retort, of which the mixture may 
fill one half: then adapt a large 
receiver, and diſtil in a ſand- fur- 
nace, with a fire gradually in- 
creaſed. At firſt a ſpirit will 
come over, with ſome yellow 
oil; then more yellow oil, a- 
long with a little ſalt; and upon 
raiſing the heat, more of the ſalt, 
with a reddiſh and black coloured 
„ 

When the diſtillation is finiſhed, 
empty the liquor out of the recei- 
yer; and having collected toge- 
ther the ſalt which adheres to the 
ſides, dry it by gentle preſſure 


between the folds of ſome ſpongy 


paper ; then purify it by ſolu- 
ion in warm water and by eryſtal- 


lization. 
OLEUM 


Chap. 6. 


OLEUM SUCCINI RECTIFI- 
CATUM. 
| Edinb. 

Diſtil the oil in a glaſs retort with 
ſix times its quantity of water till 
two thirds of the water have paſs- 
ed into the receiver; then ſepa- 
rate the rectified oil from the wa- 
ter, and keep it for uſe in cloſe 
thut veſſels. 


OLEUM SUCCINT RECTIFI- 
CATUM. | 
| Lond. 
edified oil of amber. 
Take of 
Oil of amber, one pound. 
Diſtil three times. 


Tur London College introduce 
their directions for the prepara- 
tion of the ſal and oleum ſucci- 
ni at an after part of their work, un- 
der the head of ſales. Here we 
may only obſerve, that they di- 
rect it to be prepared from the am- 
ber alone, without the intervention 
of ſand. But this makes no eſſen- 
tial difference 1a the article when 
prepared. 


Thx Edinburgh College have re- 
jected what was formerly called the 
ſpirit, as being nothing elſe than 
the watery parts, fraugkt with the 
inert impurities of the bitumen and 
a very ſmall portion of the ſalt. In 
the diſtillation of amber, the fire 
muſt for ſome time be continued 
gentle, ſcarce exceeding the degree 
at which water boils, till the aque- 
ous phlegm and thin oil have ariſen; 
after which it is to be ſlowly in- 
creaſed. If the fire were urged ha- 
ſtily, the amber would ſwell up, and 
riſe in its whole ſubſtance into the 
receiver, without undergoing the 
required decompoſition or ſepara- 
tion of its parts. When ſand or ſi- 
milar intermedia are mixed with it, 
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it is leſs ſubject to this rarefac- 
tion, and the fire may be raiſed 


ſomewhat more expeditiouſſy; , tho? 
this little advantage is perhaps more 
than counterbalanced by the room 
which the ſand takes up in the re- 
tort. 

Our chemiſts generally leave the 
receiver unluted, that it may be oc- 
caſionally removed as the ſalt riſes 
and concretes in the neck of the re- 
tort; from whence it is every now 
and then ſcraped out to prevent the 
oil from carrying it down into the 
receiver. When a groſs thick oil 
begins to ariſe, and no more ſalt ap- 
pears, the diſtillation is ſtopt, tho? 
it might, perhaps, be continued 
longer to advantage. 

Mr Pott informs us (in a curious 
diſſertation on the ſalt of amber, 
publiſhed in the ninth volume of the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Scien- 
ces of Berlin), that the Pruſſian 
workmen, who prepare large quan- 
tities of this ſalt for exportation, 
from cuttings and ſmall pieces of 
amber, perform the diſtillation with- 
out any intermedium, and in an 
open fire: that ſweeping out the falt 
from the neck of the retort being 
found too troubleſome, they ſuffer 
the oll to carry it down into the re- 
ceiver, and afterwards ſeparate it by 
means of bibulous paper, which im- 
bibes the oil, and leaves the ſalt dry; 
which paper is afterwards ſqueezed 
and diſtilled: that they continue 
the diſtillation till all that can be 
forced over has ariſen, taking care 
only to catch the laſt thick oil in a 
ſeparate receiver; and that from 
this they extract a conſiderable 
quantity of ſalt, by ſhaking it in a 
ſtrong veſſel with three or four freſh 
portions of hot water, and evapo- 
rating and cryſtalliſing the filtered 
waters. | 

The. ſpirit of amber ſo called, is 
no more than a ſolution of a ſmall | 

Por 
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portion of the ſalt in phlegm or wa- 
ter; and therefore is very properly 
employed for diſſolving the ſalt in 
order to its cryſtallization. 

The ſalt, freed from as much of 
the oil as ſpongy paper will imbibe, 
retains ſo much as to appear of a 
dark brown colour. Mr Pott ſays, 
the method he has found to ſucceed 
beft, and with leaſt loſs, is, to diſ- 
ſolve the falt in hot water, and put 


Into the paper, through which the 


ſolution 1s to be filtered, a little cot- 
ton ſlightly moiſtened with oil of 
amber: this, he ſays, detains a good 


deal of the — of the ſalt, and the 


ſolution paſſes through the more 
pure. The liquor being evaporated 
with a very gentle fire, as that of a 
water-bath, and ſet to ſhoot, the 
firſt cryſtals prove tranſparent, with 
a ſlight yellowiſh tinge ; but thoſe 
which follow are brown, oily, and 
bitter, and are therefore to be fur- 
ther depurated in the ſame manner. 


The whole quantity of cryſtals a- 


mounts to about one-thirtieth of the 
weight of the crude amber employ- 
ed. By ſublimation from -ſea-ſalt, 


as directed in former editions of the 


Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia, the falt 
is thought to be more perfectly and 


more expeditiouſly purified: Mr 


Pott objects to ſublimation, that a 
part of the ſalt is decompoſed by it, 
a coaly matter being left behind, 


even though the ſalt was previouſly 


purified by cryſtallization : it may 


be preſumed, however, that this coal 
proceeds rather from the burning of 


ſome remains of the oily matter, 


than from the decompoſition of any 


part of the true ſalt. 


Pure ſalt of amber has a penetra- 


ting, ſubaſtringent acid, taſte. It 
diffolyes both in water and in recti- 
fied ſpirit; though not readily i in ei- 
ther, and ſcar cely at all in the lat- 
ter without the aſſiſtance of heat: 


of cold water in ſummer, it requires 


for its ſolution about twenty times 
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its own weight ; af boiling wa- 
ter, only about twice its weight. 
Expoſed in a glaſs veſſel, to a 
heat a little greater than that of 
boiling water, it firſt melts, then 
riſes in a white fume, and con- 
cretes again in the upper part of the 
glaſs 1 into fine white flakes, leaving, 
unleſs it was perfectly pure, a little 
coaly matter behind. It efferveſces 
with alkalies both fixed and volatile, 
and forms with them neutral com- 
pounds, much reſembling thoſe 
compoſed of the ſame alkalies and ve- 
getable acids. Mixed with acid li- 
quors, it makes no ſenſible commo- 
tion. Ground with fixed alkaline 
ſalts, it does not exhale any urinous 
odour. By theſe characters, it is 
conceived this ſalt may be readily 
diſtinguiſhed from all the other mat- 
ters that have been mixed with, or 
vended for it. With regard to its 
virtue, it is accounted aperient, diu- 
retic, and, on account of its retain- 
ing ſome portion of the oil, antihy- 
ſterie: Boerhaave gives it the cha- 
racter of diureticorum et antibyſteri- 
corum princeps, Its great price, 
however, has prevented its coming 
much into uſe; and perhaps its real 
virtues are not equal to the opinion 
generally entertained of them. 

The rectiſied oil has a ſtrong bi- 
tuminous ſmell, and a pungent acrid 
taſte. Given in a doſe of ten or 
twelve drops, it heats, ſtimulates, 
and promotes the fluid ſecretions : 
It is chiefly celebrated in hyſterical 
diſorders, and in deficiencies of the 
uterine purgations. Sometimes it 
is uſed externally, in liniments for 
weak or paralytic limbs and rheu- 
matic pains. Ihis oil differs from 
all thoſe of the vegetable kingdom, 
and agrees with the mineral petro- 
lea, in not being ſoluble, either in 
its rectified or unrectified ſtate, by 


ſpirit of wine, fixt alkaline lixivia, 


or volatile alkaline ſpirits; the oil, 


after long di — or agitation, ſe. 
parating 
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parating as freely as common oil 
does from water. 


OLEUM VI NI. 

Lond. 

Oil of wine. 
Take of 
| Alcohol, 

Vitriolic acid, of each one pint. 

Mix them by degrees, and diſtil; 
taking care that no black foam 
paſſes into tlie receiver. Separate 
the oily part of the diſlilled li- 
quor from the walatile vitriolic 
acid, —To the oily part add as 
much water of pure kali as is ſuf- 
ficient to take away the ſulphu- 
reous ſmell : then diſtil the ether 
with a gentle heat. Ihe oil of 
wine remains in the retort, ſwim- 
ming on the watery liquor, from 
which it is to be ſepurated. 


Sou caution is requiſite in mix» 


ing the two liquors, that the conſe- 
guent heat and ebullition, which 
would not only diſſipate a part of 
the mixture, but hazard the break- 
ing of the veſlel and the hurt of the 
operator, may be avoided. The ſe- 
eureſt way is to add the vitriolic acid 
to the ſpirit of wine by a little at a 
time, waiting till the firſt addition 
be incorporated before another quan- 
tity be put in. By this, the enſuing 
heat is inconſiderable, and the mix- 
ture is effected without inconve- 
nience. | | 


OLEUM ABSINTHII DE- 
STILLATUM. 
ef: 
= #ſfential oil of wormawoed. 

Let the freſh leaves of wormwood 
ſlightly dried be macerated with 
a ſufficient quantity of water, 
and then ſubje& to diſtillation; 
and let the oil which comes over 
be ſeparated from the water which 
accompanies it. : 
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Tuis is one of the more ungrate- 
ful oils: it ſmells ſtrongly of the 
wormwood, and contains its parti- 
cular nauſeous taſte, but has little 
or nothing of its bitterneſs, this re- 
maining entire in the decoction left 
after the diſtillation: its colour, 
when drawn from the freſh herb, is 
a dark green; from the dry, a 
browniſh yellow. This oil is re- 
commended by Hoffman as a mild 
-nodyne in ſpaſmodic contractions: 
for this purpoſe, he directs a dram 
of it to be diſſolved in an ounce of 
rectified ſpirit of wine, and ſeven or 
ciꝝ ht drops of the mixture taken for 
a doſe in any convenient vehicle. 


Boerhaave greatly commends in ter- 


tian fevers, a medicated liquor com- 
poſed of about ſeven grains of this 
oil ground firit with a dram of ſu- 
gar, then with two drams of the ſalt 
of wormwood, and afterwards diſ- 


ſolved in fix ounces of the diſtilled 


water of the ſame plant : two hours 
before the fit is expected, the pa- 
tient is to bathe his feet and legs in 
warm water, and then to drink two 
ounces of the liquor every quarter of 
an hour till the two hours are expi- 
red: by this means, he ſays, all ca- 
ſes of this kind are generally cured 
with eaſe and ſafety, provided there 
be no ſcirrhoſity or ſuppuration. 
The oil of wormwood is employed 
chiefly as a vermifuge; and for this 
purpoſe is ſometimes both applied 


externally to the belly and taken in- 


ternally: it is moſt conveniently ex- 
hibited in the form of pills, which it 
may be reduced into by mixing it 
with crumb of bread. | 


Ix the ſame manner with the o- 
leum abſinthii, the following oils, 
mentioned on the authority of the 
pharmacopœia Roſſica, are alſo di- 
rected to be prepared. 
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OLEUM AURANTII COR- 
TICUM. 

Roſs. 
* oil * ne, Ins. 


OLEUM CORTICUM LIMO- 
NUM. 
Eſſence of lemons. 
Of theſe eſſential oils, as exiſting 
in a ſeparate ſtate in the growing ve - 


getable, we have already offered 


tome obſervations, Ihey are obtain- 
ed in a very pure ftate by diſtilla- 
tion. They are now rejected from 
our pharmacopœias, being employed 
rather as perfumes than as medi- 
cines. This is particularly the caſe 
with the eſſence of lemons, which is 
a pleaſant oil, of a fine ſmell, very 
near as agreeable as that of the freſh 
peel; it ts one of the lighteſt and 
moſt volatile eſſential oils we have, 
perfectly limpid, and almoſt colour- 
leſs. It is taken in doſes of two or 
three drops, as a cordial, in weak- 
neſs of the ſtomach, &c. tho? more 
frequently uſed as aperfume. It gives 
a fine flavour to the officinal ſpiritus 
volatilis aromaticus of the Edin- 
burgh college, or the ſpiritus am- 
moniz compoſitus, as it is now ſty- 
led by that of the London: and it 
may be remarked, that it enters this 
formula of both colleges. although 


neither of them has given it a place 


among their preparations, probably 
as it is one of thoſe articles which 
the apothecary rarely prepares for 
himſelf. When ſoap is given in the 
form of pills, by the addition of a 
few drops of this oil they are 
thought to ſit more eaſily on the 
ſtomach. 


OLEUM caRVLVOPHYVLLO- 


RUM AROMA TICORUM 
ESSENTIALE. | 
Ro 
£ſential oil of cloves. 
This oil is To ponderous as to 
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fink in water, and is not eaſily ele. 
vated in diſtillation : if the water 
which comes over be returned on the 
remaining cloves, and the diſtillation 
repeated, ſome more oil will gene- 
rally be obtained, though much in- 
ferior in quality to the firſt, The 
oil of cloves is uſually deſcribed as 
being © in tafte exceſſively hot and 
“ fiery, and of a gold yellow co- 
“ lour. (Boerh. proceſſ.) Such 
indeed is the compoſition which we 
receive under this name from Hol- 


land; but the genuine oil of cloves 


is one of the milder oils: it may be 
taken with great ſafety (duly dilu- 
ted) to the quantity of ten or twelve 
s or more. Nor is its colour at 
all yellow, unleſs it has been long 
and careleſsly kept, or diſtilled by 
too violent a fire: when in perfec- 
tion, it is limpid and colourleſs, of a 
pleaſant, moderately warm and pun- 
gent taſte, and a very agreeable 
{mell, much reſembling that. of the 
ſpice itſelf. Ihe Dutch oil of cloves 
contains a large quantity of expreſs- 
ed oil, as evidently appears upon ex- 
amining it by diſtillation This, 
however, cannot be the addition to 
which it owes its acrimony. A ſmall 
proportion of a reſinous extract of 


cloves communicates to a large one 


of oil a deep colour, and a great de- 
gree of acrimony. 


OLEUM CHAMOMILLI FLO- 
RUM. | 
Ref. 
Eſſential oil of camomile. 
An oil of camomile had formerly 


a place in our pharmacopœias made 


by infuſion of the recent plant, and 
its flowers in olive oil; and again ſe- 
parating it by preſſure after impreg- 
nating it with the active parts of the 
plant by heat. This, however, was 
intended only for external applica- 
tion; but the eſſential oil is meant 
to be uſed internally. , 
t 


Chap. 6. 


It is a very pungent oil, of a 
ſtrong not ungrateful ſmell, reſem- 
bling that of the flowers: its colour 
is yellow, with a caſt of greeniſh or 
brown. It is ſometimes given in the 
doſe of a few drops, as a carmina- 
tive, in hyſteric diſorders, and like- 
wiſe as a vermifuge : it may be con- 
veniently made into pills with crumb 
of bread. 


OLEUM CINNAMOMI COR- 
TICIS. 
Ro 
Oil of cinnamon. 

This valuable oil is extremely hot 
and pungent, of a moſt agreeable fla- 
vour, like that of the cinnamon it- 
ſelf. In cold languid caſes, and de- 
bilities of the nervous ſyſtem, it 1s 
one of the moſt immediate cordials 
and reſtoratives. The doſe is one, 
two, or three drops: which muſt 
always be carefully dilated by the 
mediation of ſugar, &c; for ſo 
great is the pungeney of this oil, 
that a ſingle drop let fall upon the 
tongue, undiluted, produces, as Bo- 
erhaave obſerves, a gangrenous eſ- 
char. In the diſtillation of this oil, 
a {mart fire is required; and the 
low head, with a channel round 
it, recommended for the diſtilla- 
tion of the leſs volatile oils, is parti- 
cularly neceſſary for this, which is 
one of the leaſt volatile, and which 
is afforded by the ſpice in ex- 
ceeding ſmall quantity. The di- 
ſtilled water retains no ſmall por- 
tion of the oil; but this oil being 
very ponderous, great part of it 
ſubſides from the water, on ſtand- 
ing for two or three weeks in a cool 
place. | | 


OLEUM SEMINUM FCENI- 
CULI ESSENTIALE. 
Nel. 
E ential oil of fennel ſeeds. 
The oil obtained from ſweet fen- 
nel ſeeds is much more elegant and 
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agreeable than that of the com- 
mon fennel. It is one of the mildeft 
of theſe preparations : it is nearly of 
the ſame degree of warmth with that. 
of anniſeeds; to which it is likewiſe 
fimilar in flavour, though far more 
grateful. It is given from two or 
three drops to ten or twelve, as 2 
earminative, in cold indiſpoſitions 


. of the ſtomach ; and in ſome kinds 


of coughs for promoting expectora- 
tion, 


OLEUM LIGNE RHODII 
ESSENTIALE. 
Refi. 
Eſſential oil of rhodium. 

This oil is extremely odoriferous, 
and principally employed as a per- 
fume in ſcenting pomatums, and the 
like. Cuſtom has not as yet recei- 
ved any preparation of this elegant 
aromatic wood into internal uſe a- 
mong us. 


OLEUM DESTILLATUM 
. MACIS. 
2 
Eſſential oil of mace. 
The eſſential oil of mace is mode- 
rately pungent, very volatile, and of 


a ſtrong aromatic ſmell, like that of 


the ſpice itſelf, It is thin and lim- 
pid, of a pale yellowiſſi colour, with 
a portion of thicker and darker co- 
loured oil at the bottom. This off 
taken internally to the extent of a 
few drops, is celebrated in vomit- 
ing, ſingullus, and cohe pains ; and 
in the fame complaints it has alſo 
been adviſed to be applied external- 
ly to the umbilical region. It is, 
however, but rarely to be met with 
in the ſhops, 


OLEUM MAJORANAZA 
ESSENTIALE. 
Roß 5 
Eſſential oil of marjoram leavet. 
This oil is very hot and penetra- 


ting, in flavour not near ſo agree- 


able 


1 
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able as the marjoram itſelf ; when 
in perfection, it is of a pale yellow 
colour ; by long keeping, it turns 
reddiſh : if diſtilled with too great 
a heat, it ariſes of this colour at 
firſt. It is ſuppoſed by ſome to be 
peculiarly ſerviceable in relaxations, 
obſtructions, and mucous diſcharges 
of the uterus: the doſe 1 is one er two 


drops. 


OLE U NUCIS MOSC HATE 
ESSSENTIALE. 
2 

Dſential oil of nutmegs. 

The eſſential oil of nutmegs poſ- 
ſeſſes the flavour and aromatic vir- 
tues of the ſpice in an eminent de- 
gree. It is ſimilar in quality to the 
oil of mace, but ſomewhat leſs grate- 


1 ws 


_ OLEUM RUTA ESSEN- 
TIALE. | 
Ro 
Zſential oil of rue leaves. 


The oil of rue has a very acrid 


taſte, and a penetrating ſmell, re- 


ſembling that of the herb, but ra- 
ther more unpleaſant. It is ſome- 
times made ule of in hyſteric diſor- 
ders and as an anthelmintic; and alſo 
in epilepſies proceeding from a relax- 
ed ſtate of the nerves. | 

Rue yields its oil very ſparing- 
ly. The largeſt quantity is ob- 


tained from it when the flowers 
are ready to fall off, and the feeds 


begin to ſhow themſelves : ſuit- 
able maceration, previous to the di- 
ſtillation, is here extremely neceſ- 


ſary. 


OLEUM DES TILLATUN 


 SATURELA. 
Raff. c 
 Egential oil of ſavory. 


Savory yields on diſtillation a 


ſmall quantity of eſſential oil, of 


great — and W 3 and 
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it is unqueſtionably an active article. 
but among us it is not Went 
in medicine. 


OLEUM DESTILLATUM 
TANACETI. 
Ref. 

Eſential oil of tanſy. 
Tanſy yields on diſtillation an oil 
of a greeniſh colour inelining to yel- 
low. It ſmells ſtrongly of the herb, 
and poſſeſs at leaſt its aromatic pro- 

perty in a concentrated ſtate. 


OLEUM CER. 
Dan. 
Oil of wax. 

Melt yellow bees-wax with twice its 
quantity of ſand, and dillil in a 
retort placed in a fand-furnace. 
At firſt an acid liquor ariſes, and 
afterwards a thick oil, which ſticks 
in the neck of the -retort, unleſs 
it be heated by applying live 
coal. This may be rectified into 
a thin oil, by diſtilling it ſeveral 
times, without addition, in a ſand- 

heat. 


BokRHAAvxE directs the wan, cut 
in pieces, to be put into the retort 
firſt, ſo as to fill one half of it; 
when as much ſand may be poured 
thereon as will fill the remaining 
half. This is a neater, and much 
leſs troubleſome way, than melting 
the wax, and mixing it with the 
ſand before they are put into the 
retort. The author above-mention- 
ed highly commends this oil againſt 
roughneſs and chaps of the ſkin, and 
other like purpoſes : the college of 
Straſburgh ſpeak alſo of its being 
given internally, and ſay it is a pow- 
erful diuretic (ingens diureticum) 
in doſes from two to four or more 
drops; but its diſagreeable ſmell has 
prevented its coming into uſe among 
us. 


The number of eſſential oils which 
have 


Chap. 6. 


have now 2 place in the London 
and Edinburgh pharmacopœias, and 


likewiſe in the foreign ones of mo- 


dern date, is much leſs conſiderable 


than formerly; and perhaps thoſe 
{till retained afford a ſufficient variety 
of the more active and uſeful oils. 
Moſt of the oils mentioned above, par- 
ticularly thoſe which have a place in the 
London and Edinburgh pharmaco- 

pœias, are prepared by our chemiſts 
in Britain, and are eaſily procurable 
in a tolerable degree of perfection: 
But the oils from the more expen- 
ſive ſpiceries, though ſtill introduced 
among the preparations in the fo- 
reign pharmacopœias, are, when 
employed among us, uſually import- 
ed from abroad. 

Theſe are frequently ſo much a- 
dulterated, that it is not an eaſy 
matter to meet witli ſuch as are at 
all fit for uſe. Nor are theſe adul- 
terations eaſily diſcoverable. The 
groſſer abufes, indeed, may be rea- 
dily detected: thus, if the oil be 
mixed with ſpirit of wine, it will 
turn milky on the addition of wa- 
ter; if with expreſſed oils, rectified 
ſpirit will diffolve the eſſential, and 
leave the other behind; if with oil 
of turpentine, on dipping a piece 


of paper in the mixture, and drying 


it with a gentle heat, the turpen- 
tine will be betrayed by its ſmell. 
But the more ſubtile artiſts have 
contrived other methods of ſophiſti- 
cation, which elude all trials of this 
kind. 

Some have looked upon the ſpe- 
cific gravity of oils as a certain cri- 
terion of their genuineneſs; and ac- 
cordingly we have given a table of 
the gravity of ſeveral. This, how- 
ever, 1s not to be abſolutely depend- 
ed on: for the genuine oils, obtain- 
ed from the ſame ſubjects, often 
differ in gravity as much as thoſe 
drawn from different ones. Cinna- 


mon and cloves, whoſe oils uſually 
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ſink in water, yield, if ſlowly and 
warily diſtilled, an oil of great fra- 
grancy, which is nevertheleſs ſpeciſi- 
cally lighter than the aqueous fluid 
employed in the diſtillation of it; 
whilſt, on the other hand, the laſt 
runnings of ſome of the lighter oils 
prove ſometimes ſo ponderous as to 
fink in water. | 

As all effential oils agree in the 
general properties of ſolubility in 
ſpirit of wine, indiſſolubility in wa- 
ter, miſcibility with water by the 
intervention of certain intermedia, 
volatility in the heat of boiling wa- 
ter, &c. it is plain that they may 


be variouſly mixed with each other, 


or the dearer ſophiſticated with the 


cheaper, without any poſſibility of 
diſcovering the abuſe by any trials 
of this kind. And, indeed, it 
would not be of much advantage to 
the purchafer, if he had infallible 
criteria of the genuineneſs of every 
individual oil. It is of as much im- 
portance that they be good, as that 
they be genuine; for genuine oils, 
from inattentive diſtillation and long 
and careleſs keeping, are often 
weaker both in ſmell and taſte tham- 
the common ſophiſticated ones. 

The ſmell and taſte ſeem to be 
the only certain teſts of which the 
nature of the thing will admit. If 
a bark ſhould have in every reſpect 
the appearance of good cinnamon, 
and ſhould be proved indiſputably 
to be the genuine bark of the cin- 
namon tree; yet if it want the 
cinnamon flayour, or has it but in a 
low degree, we reject it; and the 
caſe is the ſame with the oil. It is 
only from uſe and habit, or compa- 
riſons with ſpecimens of known qua- 
lity, that we can judge of the good- 
neſs, either of the drugs themſelves 
or of their oils. | | 

Moſt of the eſſential oils indeed, 
are too hot and pungent to be ta- 
ſed with ſafety; and the ſmell of 

the 
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the ſubje& i is ſo much concentrated 
in them, that a ſmall variation in 
this reſpe& is not eaſily diſtinguiſh- 
ed : but we can readily dilute them 
to any aſſignable degree. A drop 
of the oil may be diſſolved in ſpirit 
of wine, or received on a bit of ſu- 
gar, and diſſolved by that interme- 
dium in water. The. quantity of 
liquor which it thus impregnates 
with 1ts flavour, or the degree of 
flavour which it communicates-to a 
certain determinate quantity, wall 
be the meaſure of the degree of 
oodneſs of the oil. 

We ſhall here ſubjoin the re- 
ſult , of ſome experiments, ſhow- 
ing the quantity of efſential oil ob- 
tained from different vegetables, re- 
duced into the form of a table. 
The firſt column contains the names 
of the reſpective vegetable ſub- 
ſtances; the ſecond, the quantity of 
each which was ſubmitted to the 
diſtillation ; and the third, the quan- 
tity of oil obtained. In every other 
part of this book, where pound 
weights are mentioned, the Troy 
pound 'of twelve ounces is meant : 
but theſe experiments having been 
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all made by a pound of ſixteen 
ounces, it was thought expedient to 
ſet down the matter of fact in the 
original weights ; eſpecially as the 
ſeveral materials, in the large quan- 
tity commonly required for the di- 
ſtillation of oils, are purchaſed by 
weights of the ſame kind. But to 


remove any ambiguity which might 


ariſe from hence, and enable the 
reader to judge more readily of the 
yield, a reduction of the weights is 
given in the next column; which 
ſhows the number of parts of each 
of the ſubjects from which one part 
of oil was obtained. To each ar- 
ticle is affixed the author's name 
from whom the experiment was ta- 
ken. The different diftillations of one 

ſubject, ſeveral of which are infert= 
ed in the table, ſhow how variable 
the yield of oil is, and that the exo- * 
tic ſpices, as well as our indigenous 
plants, do not always contain the 
ſame proportion of this active prin- 
ciple; though it muſt be obſerved, 

alſo, that part of the differences 
may probably ariſe from the opera- 
tion itſelf having been more or leſs 
carefully performed. | 
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TAaBLE f the Quantity of EssENT IAI. OIL obtained rm diferent 


Agallochum wood 


Angelica root 6. 4 
Aniſeed - - 
Aniſeed - - 
Aniſeed - - 
Aﬀafetida = - 


Calamus aromaticus 
Calamus aromaticus 
Caraway ſeeds . 
Caraway ſeeds . 
Caraway ſeeds - 
Caroline thiſtle root 
Cardamom ſeeds - 
Carrot ſeeds : - 
Caſcarilla - - 
Camomile flowers - 
Common camomile flowers 
W1ld camomile flowers 
Wild camomile flowers 
Chervil leaves, freſh 
Cedar-wood 
Cinnamon 
Cinnamon - 
Cinnamon - . 
Cinnamon - 
Cinnamon di 
Clary ſeeds - 
Clary in flower, freſh 
Cloves — — 
Cloves 
Cloves 
Copaiba balſam - 
Copaiba balſam - 
Cummin-ſeed - 
Dictamnus Creticus - 
Dill- ſeed 
Elecampane root - 
Elemi 6 
Fennel- ſeed, common 
Fennel-ſeed, ſweet . 
Galangal root - 
Garlic root, freſh - 
Ginger 5 
Horſeradiſh root, freſh 
Hyſſop leaves 


— 2 = 


VEGETABLES. 

10 lb. 1 f dra. 
ü lb. 1 dra. 
1 lb. 4 dra. 
3 Ib. t ON 
4 Ib. 1 O ·. 
: 4+ 06% | I dra. 
50 Ib. 2 02. 
1 2 ſer. 
4 lb. :S: . 
2 lb. 9 dra. 
1 ct. 83 ol. 
1 lb. | 24 fer: 
hz... 02; r fer. 
2 lb. 14 dra 
1 tc 1 dra. 
1 lb. 30 gra. 
6 lb. 5 dra. 
1 lb. 20 gra. 
0 Ib. = | 25 dra. 
9 Ib. 30 gra. 
1 W.. 27 ans 
1 lb. L dra. 
1 Ib. 5 25 fcr 
4 lb. || 6 dra. 
1 Ih. |Þj 2 dra 
1 b. |S] 8 ſcr. 
4 Ib. [ 2 dra 

130 Ib 37 OZ 
1 lb. 14 OZ» 
1 2+ OZ 
2 Ib. 5 OZ. 
1 lb. 6 07. 
x 8 oz. 
1 buſh 21 ot 
1 lb. 30 gra. 
4 lb. 2 oO ·. 
2 lb. 3x ſer. 
1 lb. 1 OZ« 
2 Oz. 1 ſer. 
1 buſh 18 ox. 
1 1 dra. 
8 30 gra. 
1 1 | dra. 
8 ox. 15 gra. 
2 lb } Iz dra. 


ſo that one part of oil was obtained from 


—_— — 
> 


A. 


Lenis. 
Carth. 
Leawis . : 
Neum. 

HAHargg. 
Sa 
N eum. 


Lemery 


Carth. 


Lenvrs. 
Lewis. 


[Lewes 
Lewis. 
Neum. 
Neum. 


Neum. 
Lewis. 


ICarth. 


Neum. 
Neum. 
Neum. 
Neum. 


Hyſſop 
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Hyſſop leaves „ „ 14 dra. ) 
Hyſſop leaves - 11 2 dra. 64 |Carth. 
Hyſſop leaves, freſh 2 cwt. | 6 on\ | | 597 |Lewtr. 
Hyſſop leaves, freſh 10 lb. ] 3 dra. 427 |Lewis. 
Hyſſop leaves, freth „ 9 dra. | 427 [Leauis. 
Iuniper-berries | 8 lb. 3 Oz. 424 Hoff. 
Juniper-berries = l 1 bb. | | 3 dra. | | 423;Carth. 
Lavender in flower, freſh | 48 lb. n 0. 64 Lewis. 
Lavender in flower, freſh | 30 Ib. | t OZ 72 Leauis. 
Lavender in flower, freſh'| 134 lb. 60 oz. | ] 403 Lewis. 
Lavender flowers, freſh | 2 Ib. | 4 dra 64 Heß. 
Lavender flowers, dried | 4 lb. | 2 02 32 Leis 
Lavender flowers, dried | 2 Ib. | 1 0. 32 Hoff. 
Lavender flowers, dried þ 4 lb. 3 OZ 2140 Hof. 
Broad leaved lavender 4 Ib | 1 » OZ. 64 |Hoff. 
flowers, dry 1 Ib. | 2 dra. 64 |Carth, 
Lovage-root - L + Ib, 1 dra. 128 |Carth : 
Mace - - 1 | dra. f f : 25 Neun 
Mace - 1 Ib. | 6 dra. | S | 214 art 
Marjoram in flower, freſh| 81 lb 34 02. ] 347 Lewis 
- Marjoram in flower, freſh| 134 lb.. 34 dra. | = | 49 3 Leauis 
Marjoram in flower, freſh | 24 Ih. 14 OZ. 8 362 L. eaui- 
Marjoram leaves, freſh 184 lb. 1 4 dra. © | 592 iLewrir 
Marjoram leaves, dridd | 4 Ib. 23 | 1 oz. | 8 64 Hoff. 
Maſterwort root - 1 Ib {wn 430 gra. IF 3 256 |Neum 
Milfoil flowers, dried 14 lb. q 21 4 dra. { > 448 [Newn. 
Mint in flower, freſh 6 lb. 38] 45 da | © j 197 NVeum. 
Mint leaves, dried -— 4b - 8 | 14 02.8 424 Hoff. 
Peppermint, freſh - 4 lb. z 3 da. | 170 Heß. 
Myrrh - „ % j: 8 nh 64 Hof. 
Myrrh - — 1 3 dra. noe 425\Neum 
Nutmegs - i + bb + j-x om $8 16 Hef. 
Nutmegs - - JJ 2 16 jGeoff. 
Nutmegs - 1 lb. 4 dra 32 Neum 
Nutmegs I I. 6 dra. 214 Sala 
Nutmegs J 5 dra; 253\Carth 
> +: b | :{ is | 256 (Gor 
Parſley leaves, freſh 238. Ib. | 2 02. | 1904 |Carth 
Parſnip feeds += 8 bb. 2 dra. 512 |Carth. 
: Pennyroyal in flower,freſhj 13 lb. 5 dra. 277 |Carth, 
Black pepper - 2D. © | 6 da. | 423 Carth. 
Black pepper 4 1 lb. | 24 dra. 82 Neun. 
Black pepper - 1 Ib. 4 ſer. | | 96 |Carth, 
Black pepper - 1: W. 1 dra. | 128 Heiſter. 
Black pepper — 6 bb. 2 + a | 256 Geoff. 
Pimento _- - E 30 gra | 16 Neun. 
Rhodium wood 1 b. 3 dra 424 Newn, 
Rhodium wood 1 2? Et .t 64 Sala. 
Rhodium wood 9 3 dra. 424 Sala. 
Rhodium wood 1 1b. 1 421 Carb. 


Rhe- 
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Rhodium wood . | 1881 [ 4 dra. 

Roſemary in flower = 1 cut. 8 oz. 

Roſemary leaves 1 lb. 2 dra. 

Roſemary leaves - : Ib 3 dra. 

Roſemary leaves + 3 1b. 37 dra. 

Roſemary leaves « 1 lb. 1 dra. 

Roſemary leaves . 1 lb. 14 

Roſemary leaves, den 70 lb. 5 oz. 

Roſes 100 lb. 4 dra. 

Roſes - 100 lb. 1 OZ. | 5 
Roſes 0 - 12 lb. 30 8 | 768 Hef. 
Rue - - - 10 lb. 2 dra. & | 640 Hoff. 
Rue - „ 10 lb. 4 dra. 320 Hef. 6 
Rue in flower - 4 Ib. 1 dra. . 3 312 |Hofe 
Rue in flower 60 Ib. |'s| 2102. & | 507 Heß. 
Rue with the ſeeds - | 72 lb. [ 3 oz. | ? 384 Heß, 
Saffron - = 1 lb. [=| 15da| 8 853/Yogel. 
Sage leaves 0 i Ib. [5 fer. f 77 |Carth. 
Sage in flower, freſh 34 Ib. ef 11 oO. g 1 544 Lewis. 
Sage of virtue in 3 27 1b. = 6 dra. © | 576 Lewis. 
Sage of virtue in flower 8 bb. [ 14dra,1 & | 681 |Lewits 
Saſſafras - - 6 Ib. [ 14ozz „ 55 Hef. 
Saſſafras . - 6 lb. | | 2 oz: 5 ' 48 [Veum. 
Savin - - 2 lb. IS oz. | & 657 Hef. 
Saunders, yellow - = 1 lb. 2 dra | 5 64 |Carth. 
Smallage ſeeds = 1 24 ſer. | £ |. 154 |Neum. 
Stechas in flower, freſh 54 bb. 2 dra. 368 Leuis. 
Thyme in flower, freth 2 cwt.ſ | 5502. 9H 652 |Lenwis. 
Thyme in flower, dry | 3+1b. I+ dra. 298 | Lewis. 
Lemon-thymein flower, freſh} 5 r lb. 14 OZ. | 653 |Lewis: 
Lemon-thyme in flower, freſh] 98 lb. 2+ 02 | 627 |Lewis. 
Lemon-thyme, dried a little 1o4 lb. 3 o£-4 | $555 |Lenwise 
Wormwood leaves, dry 4 lb. 1 OZ. 64 Levis. 
Wormwood leaves, dry 18 lb. 14 OZ. 192 Lewis. 
Wormwood leaves, dry 25 lb. 31 2. ] 114 Lewis. 
Zedoary - #1 1 lb.] II dra. } | 128 |Newn, 
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EH kPa 


1 1 


We. 
ACIDUM VIT RIOLICUM DI- 
LUTUM. 
Lond. 


Diluted or weak + Rn acid, 
Take of 
Vitriolie acid, one ounce by 
n weight ; 
Diſtilled water, thts ounces by 
. weight. 
Mix them by degrees. 


ACIDUM VITRIOLICUM 
TENUE, vulgo SPIRITUS 
8 VITRIOL 5 TENUIS. 
. - 
Weak vltriolic acid, commonly call. 
ed weak Hiri of vitrial. 


Vitriolic acid, one part; * 
Water, ſeven: parts. 


Mix them. 


In the former editions of our 


pharmacopœias, directions were gi- 
ven for the preparation of the vi- 
triolic acid by the apothecary him- 
ſelf, under the heads of Spiritus & 
Oleum Vitrioli, Spiritus & ulphuris 
fer campanam, &c.:; But as it is 
nom found that all theſe modes are 


expenſive, and that this acid may 


be furniſhed at a cheaper rate from 
the trading chemiſts preparing it 
upon a large ſcale, it is with pro- 
priety that both — have now 


«c —v—œü' — 2 - 


rejected it from the preparations; 
and introdueed it only into the liſt 
of the materia medica. 

When, however, it is of the degree 
of concentration there required, it 


can be employed for very few pur- 


poſes in medicine. The moſt ſimple 


form in which jt can be advantage- 
oufly employed internally, is that in 


which it is merely diluted with wa- 
ter: and it is highly proper that 


there ſhould be ſome fixed ſtandard 


in which the acid in this ſtate ſhould 
be kept. It is, however, much to 


be regretted, that the London and 


Edinburgh colleges have not adopt - 
ed the ſame ſtandard with reſpect to 
ſtrength: For in the one, the ſtrong 


acid conſtitutes an eighth; and in 


the other, only a ninth of the mix- 
ture. The former proportion, which 
is that of the Edinburgh college, 
we are inclined to prefer, as it gives 
exactly a dram of acid to the ounce; 
but the dilution by means of diſtil- 
led water, which is directed by the 
London, 1s preferable to ſpring - wa- 
ter; which, even in its pureſt ſtate, 
is rarely free from impregnations in 
part affecting the acid. 

The acid of vitriol is the moſt 
ponderous of all the liquids we are 
acquainted with, and the moſt 
powerful of the acids. If any other 
acid be united with a fixt _—_— 

d 
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ſalt or earth, upon the addition of 
the vitriolic, ſuch acid will be diſ- 
lodged, and ariſe on applying a mo- 
derate heat, leaving the vitriolic in 
poſſeſſion of the alkali; though 
without this addition it would not 
yield to the moſt vehement fire. 
Mixt with water, it inſtantly creates 
great heat, inſomuch that glaſs veſ- 
ſels are apt to crack from the mix- 
ture, unleſs it be very ſlowly per- 
formed : expoſed to the air, it im- 
bibes moiſture, and ſoon acquires a 
remarkable increaſe of weight. In 
medicine, it 18 employed chiefly as 
ſubſervient to other preparations : it 
is likewiſe not unfrequently mixed 
with juleps and the like, in ſuch 
quantity as will be ſufficient to give 
the liquor an agreeable tartneſs with 
the intentions of a cooling antiſep- 
tic, reſtringent, and ſtomachic. 

It is particularly uſeful for allaying 
inordinate actions of the ſtomach, 
when under the form of ſingultus or 
vomiting ; but its medical proper- 
ties have already been mentioned 
under the article Acro Vitrioli- 
um in the materia medica. 


ACIDUM NITROSUM 
Lond. | 
| Nitreus acid. 
Take of 

Purified nitre, by weight, ſixty 
ounces; | 

Vitriolic acid, by weight, twen- 
ty-nine Ounces. 


Mix and diſtil. 


Tux ſpecific gravity of this is to 


the weight of diſtilled water 'as 
1,550 to 1,000. | E270 


ACIDUM NITROSUM, vulgo 
SPIRITUS NITRI GLAU: 
; BERI. 
Es adin. 
Nitrous acid, commonly called G/au- 
| ber*s ſpirit of nitre. 


— 
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Take'of 7/4 7 
Pureſt nitre, bruiſed, two pounds; 
Vitriolic acid, one pound. 
Having put the nitre into a glaſs 
retort, pour on it the ſpirit ; then 
diſtil in a ſand- heat, gradually 
increaſed, till the iron ſand- pot 
becomes of a dull red colour. 


Here the vitriolic acid expels 
that of the nitre, in red corroſive 
vapours, which begin to iſſue imme- 


diately upon mixture; and which the 


operator ought cautiouſly to avoid. 


A pound of acid of vitriol is ſuffi- 


cient to expel all the acid from about 
two pounds of nitre, not from more: 
ſome direct equal parts of the two. 
The ſpirit, in either caſe, is in qua- 
lity the ſame; the difference, in this 
reſpect, affecting only the reſiduum. 
If two parts of nitre be taken 
to one of acid of vitriol, the remain- 
ing alkaline baſis of the nitre is 
completely ſaturated with the vi- 
triolic acid; and the reſult is a 
neutral ſalt, the ſame with vitri- 
olated tartar, as we ſhall ſee here 
after. If more nitre be uſed, a part 
of the nitre in ſubſtance will remain 
blended with this vitriolated ſalt: if 
leſs nitre, it cannot afford alkali e- 
nough to ſaturate the vitriohc acid, 
and the reſiduum will not be a neu- 
tral ſalt, but a very acid one. In this 
laſt caſe there is one conveniency; 
the acid ſalt being readily diſſoluble 
in water, ſo as to be got out without 
breaking the retort, which the o- 
thers are not. | h 


ACIDUM NITROSUM DIE 
| LUTUM. 
1 | 
Diluted or ea, nitrous acid. 
Take of f 
Nitrous acid, 
Diſtilled water, each one pound. 
Mix them. ; 
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ACIDUM NITROSUM 
TENUE. 
Edin. 
Weak nitrous acid. 

Take of 

Nitrous acid, 

Water, equal weights. 
Mix them, taking care to avoid the 

noxious vapours. 


Ix the old editions hoth of the 
London and Edinburgh pharmaco- 
peas, directions were given for the 
preparation of aquafortis ſimplex 
and duplex; but theſe were no more 
than different forms of preparing an 
impure nitrous acid, unfit for medi- 
cal purpoſes. T hey are therefore, 
with propriety, ſuperſeded by the 
more ſimple formulæ of acidum ni- 
troſum, and acidum nitroſum dilu- 
tum, or tenue, mentioned above. 


In making the diluted acid, diftil- 


led water 1s preferabole to common 
water. 
The vapours ſeparated during 


| the mixing of nitrous acid and wa- 
ter, are the permanently elaſtic fluid 


called nitrous acid air, which 1 1s de- 
leterious to animal life. 

The acid of nitre is next in 
ſtrength to the vitriolic, and diſ- 
Jodges all others from alkaline 


ſalts or earths. It differs from all 


the other acids in deflagrating with 
inflammable matters: if a ſolution 
of any inflammable ſubſtance, as 
hartſhorn, &c. in this acid be ſet to 
evaporate, as ſoon as the matter 
approaches to dry neſs, a violent de- 
tonation enſues. The chief uſe of 


this acid is as a menſtruum for cer- 


tain minerals, and ag the baſis of ſome 


particular preparations to be men- 


tioned hereafter. It has been given 


likewiſe, diluted with any convenient 


vehicle, as a diuretic, from ten to 
hity drops. 


ACIDUM MURIATICUM. 
Lune, 


Part. III, | 


Muriatic acid. | 
Take of | | K 
Dry ſea- ſalt, ten pounds; 
Vitriolic acid, ſix pounds; 
Water, five pounds. 
Add, by degrees, the vitriolic acid; 
firſt mixed with the water, to the 
ſalt ; then diſtil. 


Tus ſpecific gravity of this is ta 
that of inne water as 1,170 to 


1, 00. 


ACIDUM MURIATICUM, 
vulgo SPIRITUS SALIS 
MARINI. 

Edin. 

Muriatic acid, commonly called 


Spirit of ſea-ſalt. 


Sea- ſalt, two pounds; 
Vitriolic acid, | 
Water, each one pound. 

Let the falt be firlt put into a pot, 
and brought to a red Keat, that 
the oily impurities may be conſu- 
med; then commit it to the re- 
tort. Next mix the acid with the 
water, and when the mixture has 
cooled, pour it upon the ſalt. 
Laſtiy, diſtil in ſand with a mid- 
dling heat, as long as any aciq 
comes over. 


Take of 


THE marine, or muriatic acid, 
ariſes, not in red fumes like the ni- 
trous, but in white ones. The ad- 
dition of water is more neceſſary 
here than in the foregoing procels ; 
the marine vapours being ſo volatile, 
as ſcarcely to condenſe without ſome 
adventitious humidity. "The acid of 
vitriol is moſt conveniently mixed 
with the water in an earthen or 
ſtone ware veſſel: for unleſs the 
mixture be made exceedingly flow- 
ly, it grows ſo hot as to endanger 
breaking a glaſs one. 

The ſpirit of ſea- ſalt is the weak- 
eſt of the mineral acids, but ſtronger | 
than any of the vegetable: It re- 


quires 
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quires a greater fire to diſtil it than 
that of nitre, yet is more readily diſ- 
ſipated by the action of the air. Tt 
is uſed chiefly as a menſtruum for 
the making of other preparations; 
ſometimes, likewiſe, it is given, 
properly diluted, as an antiphlogiſtic, 
aperient, and diuretic, from ten to 
ſixty or ſeventy drops. 


ACETUM DISTILLATUM. 

| Lond. 
| Di/iilled vinegar. 

Take of 
Vinegar ſive pints. 

Diſtil with a gentle fire, in glaſs 
veſſels, ſo long as the drops fall 
free from empyreuma. 


| Edin. | 
Let eight pounds of vinegar be 
diſtilled in glaſs veſſels with a 
gentle heat. Let the two firſt 
pounds that come over be thrown 
away as containing too much 
water ; let four pounds next fol- 
lowing be reſerved as the diſtil- 
led vinegar. What remains 1s 
a ſlill ſtronger acid, but too much 
acted on by the heat. 


Tuts procefs may be performed 
either in a common flill with its 
head, or in a retort. The better 
kinds of wine-vinegar ſhould be 
made uſe of: thoſe prepared from 
malt liquors, however fine and clear 
they may ſeem to be, contain a 
large quantity of a viſcous ſubſtance, 
as appears from the ſlimineſs and 
ropmeſs to which they are very 
much ſubject: this not only hin- 

ders the acid parts from ariſing 
freely, but likewiſe is apt to make 
the vinegar boil over into the reci- 
pient, and at the ſame time diſpoſes 
it to receive a diſagreeable impreſſion 
from the fire. And indeed, with 


the beſt kind of vinegar, if the di- 


ſtillation be carried on to any great 
zength, at is extremely difficult to 
f | 
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avoid an empyreuma. The beſt 
method of preventing this inconve- 
nience is, if a retort be made uſe of, 
to place the ſand but a little way 
up its ſides, and when ſomewhat 
more than half the liquor 1s come 
over, to pour on the remainder a 
quantity of freſh vinegar equal to 
that of the liquor drawn off This 
may be repeated three or four times; 
the vinegar ſupplied at each time 
being previouſly made hot. The 
addition of cold liquor would not 
only prolong the operation, but al- 
ſo endanger breaking the retort. 
If the common ſtill be employed, it 
ſhould likewiſe be occaſionally ſup- 
plied with freſh vinegar in pro- 
portion as the ſpirit runs off ; and 
this continued until the proceſs can 
be conveniently carried no farther : 
The diſtilled ſpirit muſt be rectified 
by a fecond diſtillation in a retort 
or glaſs alembie; for although the 
head and receiver be of glaſs or 
ſtone ware, the acid will contra& 
a metallic taint from the pewter 
worm. 

The reſiduum of this proceſs is 
commonly thrown away as uſeleſs, 
although, if ſkilfully managed, it 
might be made to turn to good ac- 
count ; the moſt acid parts of the 
vinegar {till remaining in it. Mixed 
with about three times its weight of 
fine dry ſand, and committed to di- 
ſtillation in a retort, with a well- 
regulated fire, it yields an exceed- 
ing ſtrong acid fpirit, together with 
an empyreumatic oil, which taints 
the ſpirit with a diſagreeable odour. 
This acid is nevertheleſs, without 
any rectification, better for ſome 
purpoſes (as a little of it will go a 
great way) than the pure ſpirit; 
particularly for making the fal diu- 
reticus or kali acetatum of the Lon- 
don college; for there the oily mat- 
ter, on which its ill flavour depends, 
is burnt out by the calcination. 
The ſpirit of vinegar is a purer 
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and ſtronger acid than vinegar it- 
ſelf, with which it agrees in other 
reſpects. The medical virtues of 


- theſe liquors may be ſeen in the 


Materia Medica, under the article 

CETUM, page 116. Their prin- 
ipal difference from the mineral 
acids conſiſts in their being milder, 
leſs ſtimulating, leſs diſpoſed to af- 
fect the kidneys and promote the 
urinary ſecretions, or to coagulate 
the animal juices. The matter left 
after the diſtillation in glaſs-veſlels, 
though not uſed i in medicine, would 
doubtleſs prove a ſerviceable deter- 
gent ſaponaceous acid; and in this 
— it ſtands recommended by 


ocrhaave. 


ACETUM CONCENTRA. 
UN. 
SUCC. 
Concentrated Vinegar. 

Let white-wine vinegar be frozen in 
a wooden veſſel in cold winter 
weather; and let the fluid in 
the middle ſeparated from the ice 
be preſerved for uſe. This may 
be conſidered as ſufficiently ſtrong, 
if one dram of it be capable of 
ſaturating a ſcruple of the fixed 
vegetable alkali. 


Tris is a very eaſy mode for ob- 
taining the acid of vinegar in a con- 
centrated ſtate, and freed from a 
conſiderable proportion of its water. 


But at the ſame time we do not thus 


obtain the acid either ſo much con- 
centrated, or in ſo pure a ſtate as by 
the following procels. 


ACIDUM ACETOSUM. 
Lond. 
Acetous acid. 

Take of 

Verdegris, in coarſe powder, two 

unds. 

Dry it perfectly by means of a wa- 
ter- bath ſaturated with ſca-falt x 
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then diſtil it in a a fand - bach, and 
after that diſtil the liquor. 

Its ſpecific gravity is to that of 
diſtilled water as 1,050 to 1,000. 


By this proceſs it may be readily 
concluded that we obtain the ace- 
tous acid in its moſt concentrated 


fate, and with the leaſt admixture 


of water, And after the re-diftilla- 
tion, it may alſo be ſuppoſed that it 
will be free from all mixture of the 
copper. But the internal uſe of it 
has been objected to by ſome, on the 
ſuppoſition that it may ſtill retain a 
partion of the metal ; and hitherto 
it has, we believe, been but little 
employed. 


ACIDUM TARTA RI CRYS- 
TALLISAT UM. 
DUCC- 


Cry 2 iſed acid of tartar. 


Take of 


Prepared chalk, frequently waſli- 
ed with warm water, two 
pounds; 

Spring water, thirty two pounds. 

After ſlight boiling, by degrees add 
of cream of tartar ſeven pounds, 
or as much as is ſufficient for ſa- 
turation. Removing the veſſel 
from the fire, let it ſtand for half 
an hour, then cautiouſly pour the 

clear liquor on the furface into a 

glaſs veſſel. Waſh the reſiduum 

or tartarous ſelenites by pouring 
water upon it three or four times. 
To this reſiduum afterwards add 
of weak vitriolic acid fixteen 

pounds, let 1t be digeſted for a 

day, frequently agitating it with 

a wooden ſpatula. After this 

pour the acid liquor into a glaſs 

veſſel: But with the reſiduum mix 

ſixteen pounds of ſpring water: 

Strain it through paper, and a- 

gain pour water upon the reſi- 

duum till it become inſipid. _ 
N the 


Chap. 7- 
the acid liquors 22 together in 
a glaſs veſſel be boiled to the 
conſiſtence of a thin ſyrup; which 
being ſtrained, mult be ſet apart 
for the formation of cryſtals. Let 

the cryſtals collected after repeat- 
ed diſtillations be dried upon pa- 
per, and afterwards kept in a dry 
place. : : 

If before cryſtallization a little 
of the inſpiſſated acid liquor be 
diluted with four times its quan- 
tity of pure water, and a few drops 
of vinegar of litharge be put into it, 
a white ſediment will immediate- 
ly be depoſited. If a few drops 
of the diluted nitrous acid be then 
added, the mixture will become 
limpid if the tartarous liquor be 

ure and entirely tree from the 
vitriolic acid ; but if it be not, it 
will become white, This fault, 
however, may be corrected, if the 
acid of tartar be diluted with ſix 
pounds of water and a few oun- 
ces of the tartarous ſelenites ad- 
ded to it. After this it may be 
digetted, ſtrained, and cryttal- 
lized. | 


By this proceſs, the acid of tar- 
tar may be obtained in a pure ſolid 
form. It would, however, be per- 
haps an improvement of the pro- 
ceſs, if quickhme were employed in 


place of chalk. For Dr Black has 


found that quicklime abſorbs the 
whole of the tartarous acid, and 
then the ſupernatant liquor contains 
only the alkaline part of the tartar; 
whereas when chalk is employed, it 
contains a ſolution of ſoluble tartar, 
the chalk obtaining only the ſupera- 
bundant acid. By this method then 
a greater quantity of tartarous acid 
might be obtained from the ſedi- 
ment. The tartarous acid has not 
_ hitherto been much employed in its 
pure flate. But befides being uſe- 
ful for ſome purpoſes in medicine, 
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for which the cream of tartar is at 
preſent in uſe, and where that ſuper- 
{ſaturated neutral may be leſs proper, 
there 18 alſo reaſon to ſuppoſe, that 
from the employment of the pure 
acid, we ſhould arrive at more cer- 
tainty in the preparation of the an- 
timonium tartarizatum, or tartar e- 
metic, than by employing the cream 
of tartar, the proportion of acid in 
which varies very much from diffe- 
rent circumſtances. The pure acid 
of tartar might alſo probably be em- 
ployed with advantage for bringing 
other metallic ſubſtances to a ſaline 
ſtate. 1 


ACIDUM TARTARI DE- 
STILLATUM. 
Suec. 
Diſtilled acid of tartar. 

Let pounded crude tartar be put in- 
to a tubulated earthen or iron re- 
tort till it fills about two-thirds of 
it, and let diſtillation be perform- 
ed by gradually increaſing the 
heat. Into the recipient, which 
ſhould be very large, an acid li- 
quor will paſs over together with 
the oil; which being ſeparated 
from the oil, mult again be diftil- 
led from a glaſs retort. 

If the reſiduum contained in the 
earthen or iron retort be diluted 
with water ſtrained through pa- 
per and boiled to dryneſs, it gives 
what is called the alkali of tartar. 
If this do not appear white, it 
may become ſuch by burning, 
ſolution, ſtraining, and evapora- 
tion. 


Tuis is another mode of obtain- 
ing both the acid and alkali of tar- 
tar in a pretty pure ſtate, and, as 
well as the former, it is not unwor- 
thy of being adopted into our phar 
macopœias. 


AQUA 
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AQUA AERIS FIXI. 
Roſe. 
Atrated water. 

Let ſpring water be ſaturated with 
the fixed air, or aerial acid, ari- 
ſing from a ſolution of chalk 5 in 
vitriolie acid, or in any ſimilar a- 
cid. Water may alſo be impreg- 
nated by the fixed air ariſing 
from fermenting liquors. 


Tux acttial acid, of which we 
have already had occaſion to make 
ſome obſervations, (vide page 65), 
beſides the great influence which it 
has as affecting different ſaline bo- 
dies into the compoſition of which 
it enters, is alſo frequently employ- 
ed in medicine, with a view to its 
own action on the human body. 
The late ingenious Dr Dobſon in 
his Commentary on Fixed Air, has 
pointed out many purpoſes for which 
it may be uſefully employed, and 
ſeveral different forms under which 
it may be uſed. But there is no 
form under Which it is at preſent 
more frequently had recourſe to than 
that of acrated or mephitic water, 
as it has often been called. And 
although not yet received either into 
the London or Edinburgh pharma- 
copœias, it is daily employed in 
practice, and is we think juſtly in- 
titled to a place among the ſaline 
preparations. 

The moſt convenient mode of 
impregnating water with the acrial 
acid, and thus having it in our 
power to exhibit that acid as it 
were in a diluted ſtate, is by means 
of a well known and ſufficiently 
ſimple apparatus, contrived by that 
ingemous philoſopher Dr Nooth. 


Such a machine ought, we think, 


to be kept in every ſhop for the 
more ready preparation of this fluid. 
Water properly impregnated with 
the acriz! acid, has an _agrecable aci- 
dulous tate. It is often employed 
with great advantage in the way of 
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e drink, by thoſe who are 


ſubjected to ſtomach ailments, and 
by calculous patients. But, beſides 
this, it furniſnes an excellent ve- 
hicle for the exhibition of many o- 
ther medicines. 

Beſides the ſimple acrated water, 
the Pharmacopœia Roſſica contains 
alſo an aqua acris fixi martialis, or 
ferruginous acrated water. This is 


Prepared by ſuſpending iron wires in 


that water till the water be fully 
ſaturated with the metal. And in 
conſequence of this acid, ſimple wa- 
ter becomes a m-n{truum both for 
different metallic and earthy ſub- 
ſtances. But water in this ftate 
may be conſidered rather as fitted 
for thoſe purpoſes for which chaly- 
beates are in uſe, than as a pre- 
paration of the acrial acid. 


SAL ET OLEUM SUCCINI. 
Lond. 
Salt and oil of amber. 

Take of 
Amber, two pounds. 

Diſtil in a heat of ſand, gradually 
augmented: an acid liquor, oil, 
and ſalt fouled with oil, will a- 
ſcend. 


Or this article we have already 
offered ſome obſervations under the 
head of Eſſential Oils. The direc- 
tions here given by the London col- 
lege differ chiefly from thoſe of the 
Edinburgh college formerly men- 
tioned, in no ſand being employed: 
But when care 'is taken that the 
ſand be pure, it can give no impro- 
per impregnation to the medicine, 
and may prevent ſome inconvenien- 
ces in the diſtillation, particularly 
that of the amber riſing in ſubſtance 
into the receiver. 


SAL SUCCINI PURIFICA- 
T8. 
Lond. 
* ſalt of amber, 
Take 


1 


ſterical complaints. 


Chap. 7. 


Take of 


- 


Salt of amber, half a pound; 
Diſtilled water, one pant. 

Boil the ſalt in the diſtilled water, 
and ſet aſide the ſolution to cry- 
ſtallize. 


24 
Sar of amber when perfectly 
pure, is white, of an acid taſte, 
and not ungrateful. It requires, 
for its ſolution, of cold water, in 
ſummer, about twenty times its 
weight; of boiling water about 
twice its weight; it is ſcarcely ſo— 
luble in rectiſied ſpirit without the 
aſſiſtance of heat. 
It is given as a cooling diuretic in 


| doſes of a few grains, and alſo in hy- 


4 


FLORES BENZOES. 
Edinh, 
Flowers of Benzoine. 
Take of 
Benzoine, in powder, one pound. 
Put it into an earthen pot, placed in 
ſand; and, with a ſlow fire, ſub- 
lime the flowers into a paper 
cone fitted to the pot. 
If the flowers be of a yellow co- 
lour, mix them with white clay, 
and ſublime them a ſecond time. 


FLORES BENZOINI. 

Edinb. | 
Put any quantity of powdered ben- 
zoine into an earthen pot, ta 
which, after filling it with a 
large conical paper cap, apply a 
gentle heat that the flowers may 
ſublime. If the flowers be im- 
pregnated with oil, let them be 
purified by ſolution in warm wa- 
ter and cryſtallization. 


BEexnzoinE, expoſed in a retort 
to a gentle fire, melts and ſends up 
into the neck white, ſhining cryſtal- 
line flowers, which are followed by 
en oily ſubſtance, Theſe flowers, 


cidum benzoicum. 
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which are at preſent conſidered as a 
peculiar acid, are by ſome termed a- 
On raiſing the 
heat a little (a recipient being ap- 
plied to the neck of the retort) a 
thin yellowiſh oil comes over, inter- 
mingled with an acid liquor, and af- 
terwards a thick butyraceous ſub- 
ſtance : this laſt, liquefied in boiling 


water, gives out to it a conſiderable 


quantity of ſaline matter (ſeparable 
by filtration and proper exhalation), 
which appears in all reſpects fimilar 
to the flowers. | 

It appears, therefore, that the 
whole quantity of flowers which ben- 
zoine is capable of yielding, cannot 
be obtained by the above proceſſes, 


ſince a conſiderable portion ariſes af- 


ter the time of their being diſconti- 
nued. The greateſt part of the flow- 
ers ariſe with a leſs degree of heat 
than what is neceſſary to elevate the 
oil; but if the operation be haſtily 
conducted, or if the fire be not ex- 
ceedingly gentle, the oil will ariſe 
along with the flowers, and render 
them foul. Hence in the way of 
trade, it is extremely difficult to pre- 
pare them of the requiſite whiteneſs 
and purity; the heat which becomes 
neceſſary, when large quantities of 
the benzoine are employed, being ſo 
great as to force over ſome of the oil 


along with them. . 


In order, therefore, to obtain theſe 
flowers in perfection, only a ſmall 
quantity of benzoine ſhould be put 
into the veſſel at a time; and that 
this may not be any impediment to 
the requiſite diſpatch, a number of 
ſhallow, flat-bottomed, earthen diſh- 
es may be employed, each fitted 
with another veſſel inverted over it, 
or a paper cone. With theſe you 
may fill a ſand furnace; having 
freſh diſhes charged in readineſs to 
replace thoſe in the furnace, as ſoon 


as the proceſs ſhall appear finiſhed 


in them: the reſiduum of the ben- 


zoine 
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zoĩne ſhould be ſcraped out of each 


of the veſſels before a freſh er 


be put in. 

Theſe flowers, when made in per- 
fection, have an agreeable taſte and 
fragra 
ſolve in ſpirit of wine; and likewiſe, 
by the aſſiſtance of heat, in water; 
but ſeparate again from the latter 
upon the liquor's growing cold, 
ſhooting into ſaline ſpicula, which 
unite together into irregular maſſes. 
By the mediation of ſugar they re- 
main {ſuſpended in cold water, and 
thus form an elegant balſamic ſy- 
rup. Some have held them in great 


eſteem as pectoral and ſudoriſic, in 


the doſe of half a ſcruple or more: 
but tlie preſent practice rarely makes 
uſe of them, on account of the of- 
fenſive oil which, as uſually prepa- 
red, they are tainted with, and from 
which a freſh ſublimation from to- 
bacco- pipe clay, as formerly practi- 
ſed, did not free them ſo effectually 
as might be wiſhed. The obſerva- 
tions above related, point out the 
method of depurating them more 
perfectly, viz. by ſolution, filtra- 
tion, and cryſtallization. 

They enter the compoſition of the 
paregoric elixir, or tinctura opii 
629008 Wi as it 18 now called, 


SAL TARTARI. 
Edinb. 
Salt of tartar. 
Take of 
Tartar, what quantity you pleaſe. 
Roll it up in a piece of moitt bibu- 
lous paper, or put it into a cru- 
Cible, and ſurrounding it with live 
coals, burn it into a coal next, 
having beat this coal, calcine it 
in an open crucible with a mid- 
dling heat, taking care that it 
do not melt, and continue the 
- calcination till the coal becomes 
of a white, or at leaſt of an aſh 
colour. Ihen diſſolve it in warm 
water; ſtrain the liquor through 
2 . 
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a cloth, and evaporate it in a 
— iron veſſel; diligently ſtir- 
ring it towards the end of the 
proceſs with an iron ſpatula, to 

prevent it from ſticking to the 
bottom of the veſſel. A very 
white ſalt will remain, which 1s to 
be left a little longer on the fire, 
till the bottom of the veſſel be- 
comes almoſt red. Laſtly, when 
the ſalt is grown cold, let it be put 
up in glaſs veſſels well ſhut. 


NarTive tartar is a ſaline ſub- 
ſtance, compounded of an acid, of 
a fixt alkali, and of oily, viſcous, 
and colouring matter. 'The purpoſe 
of the above proceſs is, to free it e 999 
every other matter but the fixed al- 
kali. From the miſtaken notion, 
that tartar was eſſentially an acid 
mixed only with impurities, it has 
been generally ſuppoſed that the ef- 
ſect of this operation was the con- 
verſion of an acid into an alkali by 
means of heat. But fince Mr 


Scheele has diſcovered, that the 


proper matter of tartar, freed from 
the oily and colouring parts, 1s real- 
ly a ſalt compounded. of an acid, 
which is predominant, and a fixt al- 
kali, we have no farther need of ſuch 
an obſcure theory. The acid of the 


_ tartar by this proceſs is diſſipated by 


means of the heat; and the oil, 
viſcous, and colouring matters, are 
partly diſſipated, and partly brought 
to the ſtate of inſoluble carthy mat- 
ter, eaſily ſeparable by the future 
lixiviation from the alkal:, where- 
with they were looſely combined, 
But by the laſt of theſe proceſſes, 
ſomething farther 1s carried on than 
the ſeparation of the more palpable 
foreign matters. By allowing the 
ſalt, freed from the water of the lix- 
ivium, to remain upon the fire till 
the bottom of the veſſel become al- 
molt red, any oily matter that may 
{till be preſent ſeems to be decom- 
poſed by the united action * 

eat 


Chap. 7. 


heat and fixt alkali forming with a 
part of the latter, by their recipro- 


cal action, a volatile alkaline falt, 


forthwith diſcharged in elaſtie va- 
pours. Befides the complete diſ- 
charge of the above principles, the 


remaining fixed alkali alſo ſuffers, a 


conſiderable loſs of its fixed air, or 
acrial acid; with which, when fully 
ſaturated, it forms the imperfe& 
neutral falt, denominated by Dr 
Black mild fixed altali on this ac- 
count it is fomewhat cauſtic, conſi- 
derably deliqueſcent, and in propor- 
tion to its poſſeſſing theſe properties 
more or leſs, it more or leſs nearly 
approaches to the ſtate of pure alka- 
li. It is not, however, ſo effec- 
tually deprived of fixed air as to be 
ſufficiently cauſtic for a number of 
purpoſes. Where cauſticity is not 


required, the ſalt thus purified is a- 


bundantly fit for moſt pharmaceuti- 


cal purpoſes : but as native tartar 


generally contains ſmall portions of 


neutral falts beſides the foreign mat- 


ters already noticed, 1t 18 neceſſary, 
if we wiſh to have a very pure alka- 


I! for nice operations, to employ ery- 


ſtallization, and other means beſide 
the proceſs here directed. 

The white and red ſorts of tartar 
are equally fit for the purpoſe of 
making fixt falt ; the only difference 
is, that the white affords a ſome- 


what larger quantity than the other; 


from ſixteen ounces of this ſort, up- 
wards of four ounces of fixt alka- 
line ſalt may be obtained. The uſe 
of the paper is to prevent the ſmaller 
Pieces of the tartar from dropping 
down into the aſh-hole, through the 
interſtices of the coals, upon firſt in- 
jecting it into the furnace. 

The calcination of the ſalt (if the 
fartar was ſufficiently burnt at firſt) 
does not increaſe its ftrength ſo 
much as is ſuppoſed : nor is the 

greeniſh or blue colour any certain 
mark either of its ſtrength, or of its 


Falti. 
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having been, as was formerly ſuppo- 
ſed, long expoſed to a vehement fire: 
for if the crucible be perfectly clean, 
Cloſe covered, and has ſtood the fire 
without cracking, the ſalt will turn 
out white, though kept melted and 
reverberated ever ſo long; whilſt, 


on the other hand, a flight crack 


happening in the crucible, or a 
ſpark of coal falling in, thall in a 
few minutes give the ſalt the colour 
admired. I he colour in effect, is a 
mark rather of its containing ſome 
inflammable matter, than of ats 
ſtrength. | 

The vegetable alkali prepared 
from tartar has now no place in the 
London Pharmacapceia, or at leaſt 
it is included under the following ar- 
ticle. 


KALIPRAÆEPARAT UM. 
Lond. 
Prepared Kali. 
Take of 


Pot-aſh, two pounds; | 
Boiling diſtilled water, threepints, 
Diſſolve and filtre through paper 
evaporate the liquor till a pellicte- 
appears on the ſurface; then ſet 
it aſide for a night, that the neu- 
. tral ſalts may cryſtallize; after 
which pour out the liquor, and 
boil away the whole of the water, 
conſtantly ftirring, left any ſalt 
ſhould adhere to the pot. 
In like manner is purified impure 
kali from the aſhes of any kind of 
vegetable. 
The ſame falt may be prepared from 
tartar burnt till it becomes of an 


aſh colour. 


SAL ALCALINUS fixus VE- 
GETABILIS PURIFICA- 
TVS. 
8 Edinb. 

Fixed vegetable alkaline ſalt pu- 
ri fed. 

Let the fixed alkaline ſalt, called in 

b a | Evg- 
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 Englifh 1 be put into 
a a crucible, . and brought to a 
ſomewhat red heat, that the oily 
impurities, if there be any, may 
be conſumed; then having beat 
and agitated it with an equal 
weight of water, let them be well 
mixed. Aſter the feces have ſub- 
fided, pour the ley into a very 
cleay iron pot, and boil to dry- 
neſs, diligently ſtirring the falt 
towards the end of the procels, 


to prevent its iticking to the vel- 
fel. 


This falt, if it bath been rightly pu- 
rified, tho? it be very dry, if beat 
with an equal weight of water, 
can be diſſolved into a liquor void 

of colour or ſmell. 


Tur potaſh uſed in commerce is 
an alkali mixed with a conſiderable 
quantity of remaining charcoal, ſul- 
phur, vitnolated turtar, and oily 
matter. In the large manufactories, 
the alkaline part is indeed conſider- 
ably freed from theſe impurities by 
mixing the weed-aſhes with water, 


evaporating the clear ley, and burn- 


ing the remaining matter in an ovenz 
but beſides that this proceſs is in- 
ſufficient for the complete ſeparation 
of the impurities, it alſo ſuperadds 
a quantity of ſtony matter, giving 


to the alkali the pearl appearance 


(whence its name), and rendering 
It altogether unfit for pharmaceuti- 
cal purpoſes. By the proceſſes here 
directed, the alkali is effectually 
freed from all theſe heterogeneous 
matters, excepting perhaps a ſmall 
proportion of vitriolated tartar, or o- 
ther reutral ſalt, which may very 
generally be neglected. As in this 
proceſs no after calcination is direc- 
ted, it is probable that the fixed al- 
kali thus prepared will not prove ſo 
cauſtic, that is to ſay, is not ſo 
conſiderably deprived of fixed air, 
as in the proceſs directed for pre- 


paring the ſal tartari. It is, how- 


Be 
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ever, ſufficiently pure for moſt 

purpoſes; ; and we conſider the a- 

bove proceſs as the moſt convenient 

and cheap method of obtaining the 

3 fixed alkali in its mild 
ate 


Taz purified vegetable alkali, has 
been known in our pharmacopœias 
under the different names of ſal ab- 
Anthii, ſal tartari, &e. But all 
theſe being now known to be at bot- 
tom the ſame, the terms, as leading 
to error, have been with juſtice expun- 
ged; and it has been a defideratum 
to diſcover ſome ſhort name equally 
applicable to the whole. The term 
employed by the Edinburg. college 
is too long, being rather a deſcrip- 
tion than a name. But to that em- 
ployed by the London college, Kali, 
objections have alſo been made. And 
1t muit be allowed, that beſides the 
inconveniences which ariſes from its 
being an indeclinable word, the foſ- 
fil alkali is equally intitled to the 
ſame appellation. Beſides this, as 
a conſiderable portion of the foſ- 
fil alkali is prepared from burning a 
vegetable growing on the ſea coaſts, 
which has the name of Kali, the kali 
ſpinoſum of Linnzus, ſome apparent 
contradiction and ambiguity may 
from thence ariſe And the Condon 
college would perhaps have done 
better, if they had adopted the 
term Potaſſa; a name which has 
been appropriated to this ſalt by 
ſome of the moſt eminent modern 
chemiſts. | 

The purified potaſſa is frequently 
employed in medicine, ia conjune- 
tion with other articles, particularly 
for the formation of ſaline neutral 
draughts and mixtures: But it is u- 


ſed alſo by itſelf in doſes from three 


or four grains to fifteen or twenty; 
and it frequently operates as a 
powerful diuretic, particularly when 
aided by proper dilution, 


AQUA 
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AQUA KALI. 
F403 Weed 
Water of kali. 


Take of 
Kali, one pound. 


Set it by in a moiſt place till it be | 


diſſolved, and then ſtrain it. 


Tuis article had a place in former 
editions of our pharmacopœias un- 
der the titles of lixivium tartari, li- 
quamen ſalis tartaris, oleum tartari 
per deliguium, &c. It is, however, 


to be conſidered as a mere watery 


ſolution of the mild vegetable alkali, 


formed by its attracting moiſture 


from the air; and therefore it is 


with propriety ſtyled the agua kali. 


I he ſolutions of fixt alkaline ſalts, 
effected by expoling them to a mort 
air, are generally looked upon as 
being purer than thoſe made by ap- 
plying water directly: for though 
the ſalt be repeatedly diſſolved in 
water, filtered, and exſiccated; yet 
on being liquefied by the humidity 
of the air, it will ftill depoſite a por- 
tion of earthy matter : but it mult 
be obſerved, that the exſiccated ſalt 
leaves always an earthy matter on 
being diſſolved in water, as well as 
on being deliquated in the air. 
Whether it leaves more in the one way 
than in the other, is not determined 
with preciſion. The deliquated lix- 
ivium is ſaid to contain nearly one 
part of alkaline ſalt to three of an 
aqueous fluid. It is indifferent, in 
regard to the lixivium itſelf, whether 
the white aſhes of tartar, or the ſalt 
extracted from them, be uſed; but 
as the aſhes leave a much greater 
quantity of earth, the ſeparation of 
the ley proves more troubleſome. 
The aqua kali of the preſent edi- 
tion of the London pharmacopœia 
then, may be conſidered as an im- 
provement of the lixivium tartari of 


their former edition. But the Edin- 


burgh college conſidering this ſolu- 
tion as being in no reſpect different 
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from that made by pure water, have 
entirely rejected this preparation 
from their pharmacopœia, and pro- 
bably with juſtice. 


AQUA KALI PURI. 
Lond. 
Water of pure kali. 

Take of * 

Kali, four pounds; 
uick lime, ſix pounds; 
Diſtilled water, four gallons. 

Put four pints of water to the lime, 
and let them ſtand together for 
an hour; after which, add the 
kali and the reſt of the water; 
then boil for a quarter of an hour: 
ſuffer the liquor to cool and 
ſtrain. A pint of this liquor 
ought to weigh ſixteen ounces. If 
the liquor efferveſces with any a- 
cid, add more lime. 


A preparation ſimilar to this 
had a place in the former edition of 
the London Pharmacopœia, under 
the title of /ixivium ſaponarium. 
Quicklime, by depriving the mild 
alkali of its aerial acid, renders it 
cauſtic: hence this ley is much more 
acrimonious, and acts more power- 
fully as a menſtruum of oils, fats, &c. * 
than a ſolution of the potaſſa alone. 
The lime ſhould be uſed freſh from 
the kiln; by long keeping, even in 
cloſe veſſels, it loſes of its ſtrength : 
ſuch ſhould be made choice of as is 
thoroughly burnt or calcined, which 
may be known by its comparative 
lightneſs. 

All the inſtruments employed in 
this proceſs, ſhould be either of 
wood, earthen ware, or glaſs: the 
common metallic ones would be cor- 
roded by the ley, ſo as either to 
diſcolour or communicate difagree- 
able qualities to it. If it ſhould be 
needful to filtre or ſtrain the liquor, 
care muſt be taken that the filtre or 
ſtrainer be of vegetable matter: 


woollen, filk, and that fort of filter- 
we 
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ing paper which is made of animal 


ſubſtances, are quickly corroded and 
diſſolved by it. 

The liquor* is moſt conveniently 
weighed in a narrow-necked glaſs 
bottle, of ſuch a ſize, that the mea- 


ſure of a wine pint may ariſe ſome 


height into its neck; the place 
to which it reaches being marked 
with a diamond. A pint of the 
common leys of our ſoapmakers 
weighs more than ſixteen ounces: it 
has been found that their ſoap-ley 


will be reduced to the ſtandard here 


propoſed, by mixing it with ſome- 
thing leſs than an equal meaſure of 
water. 

Although this liquor is indeed 
pure alkali diſſolved in water, yet we 
are inclined to give the preference to 


the name employed by the Edin- 


burgh college, as well as to the 
modes of preparing it, directed in 
the following formule. | 


"LIXIVIUM CAUSTICUM. 
5 Edinb. 

iy Cauſtic ley. 

Take of 


Freſh - burnt quickhme, eight 
ounces; 
Purified fixed vegetable alkaline 
ſalt, eight ounces. 
Throw in the quicklime, with 
twenty-eight ounces of warm wa- 
ter, into an iron or earthen veſſel. 
The ebullition and extinction of 
the lime being perfectly finiſhed, 
inſtantly add the alkaline. falt ; 
and having thoroughly mixed 
them, ſhut the veſſel till it 
cools. Stir the cooled matter, and 
pour out the whole into a glaſs 


funnel, whoſe throat muſt be ſtopt 


up with a piece of clean rag. Let 
the upper mouth of the funnel be 


covered, whilſt the tube of it 


is inſerted into a glaſs veſſel, ſo 
that the ley may gradually drop 


through the rag into that veſſel. 


Part III. 
When it firſt gives over drop- 
ping, pour upon it into the fun- 

nel ſome ounces of water; but 
cautiouſly, and in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the water ſhall ſwim a- 
bove the matter. The ley will a- 
gain begin to drop, and the af- 
fuſion of water 1s to be repeat- 
ed in the ſame manner, until 
three pounds have dropped, which 
takes up the ſpace of two or 
three days; then agitating the 
ſuperior and inferior parts of the 
ley together, mix them, and put 
up the liquor in a well-ſhut veſſel. 

If the ley be rightly prepared, it 
will be void of colour or ſmell ; 
nor will it raiſe an efferveſcence 
with acids, except, perhaps, a 
very ſlight one. Colour and o- 
dour denote the ſalt not ſuffi- 
ciently calcined ; and efferveſ- 
cence, that the quicklime has no 
been good. | 


Tae reaſons and propriety of the 
different ſteps in the above proceſs 
will be beſt underſtood by ſtudying 
the theory on which it is founded. 


The principle of mildneſs in all al- 


kaline ſalts, whether fixed or vola- 
tile, vegetable or foſſil, is very evi- 
dently fixed air, or the acrial acid: 
But as quicklime has a greater at- 
traction for fixed air than any of theſe 
falts, ſo if this ſubſtance be preſented 
to any of them, they are thereby de- 
prived of their fixed air, and forth- 
with become cauſtic. This is what 
preciſely happens in the above pro- 
ceſſes (fee AnaLvsis of VEGE- 
TABLES by Fixx, page 40. The 
propriety of cloſely ſhutting the veſ- 
ſels through almoſt every ſtep of the 
operation, is ſufficiently obvious; viz. 
to prevent the abſorption of fixed 
air from the atmoſphere, which 
might defeat our intentions. When 


only a piece of cloth is put into the 


throat of the funnel, the operation 
ps | is 


Re; * 
1 . 


3 


is much more tedious, becauſe 
the pores of the cloth are ſoon 
blocked up with the wet powdery 
matter. 'To prevent this, it may 
be convenient to place above the 
cloth a piece of fine Fly's wire- 


work; but as metallic matters are 


apt to be corroded, the method uſed 
by Dr Black is of all propoſed the 
molt eligible. The Doctor firit drops 
a rugged ſtone into the tube of the 
funnel, in a certain place of which 
it forms itſelf a firm bed, whilſt the 
inequalities on its ſurface afford in- 
terſtices of ſufficient ſize for the paſ- 
ſage of the filtering liquor. On the 


upper ſurface of this Rone he lightly: 


impedes a thin layer of lint or clean 


_ tow; immediately above this, but 
not in contact with it, he drops a 


ſtone ſimilar to the former, and of a 
fize proportioned to the {well in the 
upper part of the tube of the funnel. 


The interſtices hetween this ſecond 


ſtone and the funnel are filled up 


with ſtones of a leſs dimenſion, and 
the gradation uniformly continued - 


till pretty ſmall ſand is employed. 
Finally, this is covered with a layer 
of coarſer ſand and ſmall ſtones to 


ſuſtain the weight of the matter, and 


to prevent its being inviſcated in the 
minute interſtices of the fine ſand. 
The throat of the funnel being thus 
built up, the tony fabric is to be 
freed of clay and other adhering im- 
purities, by making clean water paſs 


through it till the water comes clear 


and tranſparent from the extremity 


of the funnel. It is obvious, that in 


this contrivance the author has, as 
uſual, copied nature in the means ſhe 
employs to depurate watery matters 
in the bowels of the earth; and it 
might be uſefully applied for the fil - 
tration of various other fluids. 

It is a very neceſſary caution to 
pour the water gently into the fun- 
nel; for if it be thrown in a forcible 


ſtream, a quantity of the powdery 
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matter will be waſhed down, and 
render all our previous labour uſe · 


leſs. That part of the ley holding 


the greateſt quantity of ſalt in ſolu- 
tion, will no doubt be heavieſt, and 
will conſequently ſink loweſt in the 
veſſel: the agitation of the ley ig 
therefore neceſſary, in order to pro- 
cure a ſolution of uniform ſtrength 
through all its parts If the falt G 
been previouſly freed of oily and o- 
ther inflammable matters, this ley 
will be colourleſs and void of ſmell. 
If the quicklime has been ſo effec- 
tually deprived.of its own fixed air, 
as to be able to abſorb the whole of 
that in the-alkali, the ley will make 
no efferveſcence with acids, being 
now deprived :of fixed air, to the 
diſcharge of which by acids this ap- 
pearance is. to be aſcribed in the mild 
or acrated alkalies. ö 

The cauſtic ley is therefore to be 
conſidered as a ſolution of pure al- 
kali in water. See article Fix ED 
Als, page 65. 

It may be proper to obſerve, for 
the ſake of underſtanding the whole 
of the theory of the above proceſs, 
that whilſt the alkali has become 
cauſtic, from being deprived of fixed 
air by the quicklime, the lime has in 
its turn become mild and inſoluble 


in water from having received the 


fixed air of the alkali. 

The cauſtic ley, under various 
pompous names, has been much uſed 
as a lithontriptic; but its fame is 
now beginning to decline. In act- 
dities in the ſtomach, attended with 
much flatulence and laxity, the cau- 


ſic ley is better adapted than mild 


alkalies; as in its union with the acid 
matter it does not ſeparate air. 
When covered with mucilaginous 
matters, it may be ſafely taken into 
the ſtomach; and by ſtimulating, it 
coincides with the other intentions 
of cure; by ſome dyſpeptie patients 
it has been employed with advantage. 
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KRALI PURUM. 

| is Lond. | 
ny Pare kali. 

Take of | 

* of pure kali, one gal- 

; On. 

Evaporate i it to dryneſs; after which 

let the ſalt melt on the fire, and 

pour it out. 


CAUSTICUM COMMUNE 
8 ACERRIMUM. 
r Dual. | 
e frron eft common cauſtic. 

Take of oof " 
Cauftic ley, what quantity you 

pleaſe. 

Evaporate it in a very clean iron 
veſſel upon a gentle fire, till, on 
the ebullition ceaſing, the ſaline 
matter gently flows like oil, 
which happens before the veſſel 
becomes red. Pour out the cau- 


ſtic, thus liquefied, upon a ſmooth 


| Iron plate; let it be divided into 


{mall pieces before it hardens, 


and theſe are to be put up into 
well - nut Phials. ; 


 Tnrese preparations may be con- 
Hdered as differing in no eſſential 
particular. But the directions given 
by the Edinburgh college are the 
moſt preciſe and diſtinct. 


The effect of the above proceſſes 
is ſimply to diſcharge the water of 


the ſolution, whereby the cauſticity 


of the alkali is more concentrated 
in any given quantity. Theſe pre- 
parations are ſtrong and ſudden 
cauſtics. I he cauſtic prepared in 
this way has an inconvenience of 
being apt to liquefy tov much upon 
the part to which it is applied, ſo 
that it is not eafily confined within 
the limits in which it is intended to 
operate; and indeed the ſuddenneſs 
of its action depends on this 5 
ſition t to  liquety, | 
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CALX CUM KALI PURO. 
Lond. 
Lime with pure bali. 
Take of 
Quick: lime, five pounds and four 
ounces; 
Water of pure kali, ſixteen poungy 
by weight. 


Boil away the water of pure kali to 


a fourth part; then ſprinkle in 
the lime, broken to powder by 
the affuſion of water. Keep it 

in a veſſel cloſe ſtopped. 


CAUSTICUM COMMUNE Ml. 
TIUS. 
Edinb. 
T he milder common cauſtic. 

Take of 

Cauſtic ley, what quantity you 

pleaſe. 

Evaporate in an iron veſſel till one- 
third remains; then mix with it 
as much new-flaked quicklime 
as will bring it to the conſiſt- 
ence of pretty ſolid pap, which 
is to be kept 1 in a veſſel cloſely 
ſtopt. | 


THEsE preparations do not eſſen- 
tially differ from each other, while 
the chief difference between the pre- 
ſent formula and that which ſtood 
in the laſt edition of the London 
pharmacopceia is in the name. It 
was then ſtyled the cauſticum com- 
mune acerrimum. 

Here the addition of lime in 
ſubſtance renders the preparation 
leſs apt to liquefy than the forego- 
ing, and conſequently it is more ea- 
ſily confinable within the intended 
limits, but proportionably ſlower in 
The defign of keep- 
ing or of ſlaking the lime is, that 
its acrimony may be ſomewhat as 
bated. 

Expoſed long to the air, theſe 
preparations gradually reſume their 
power: of efferreſcence, and loſe pros 

portionably 
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portionably of the additional acti- 
vity which the * had ow 
duced in them. 


NATRON PRAPARATUM. 
Lend. 
Prepared natron. 
Take of T | 
Barilla, powdered, two pounds; 
Diſtilled water, one gallon. 


Boil the barilla in four pints of wa- 


ter for half an hour, and ſtrain. 
Boil the part which remains after 
ſtraining with the reſt of the wa- 
ter, and ſtrain, Evaporate the 


mixed liquors to two pints, and 


ſet them by for eight days: 
ſtrai this liquor again; and, af- 
ter due boiling, ſet it aſide to cry- 
Rallize. Diſſolve the cryſtals in 


diſtilled water; ftrain the ſolution, 


boil and ſet it aſide to cryſtallize. 


Tu name of matron, here uſed 
by the London college for the fix- 
ed foſſil alkali, has, as well as 
their name for the vegetable alkali, 
been by ſome objected to. And 


although they are here ſupported - 


by the authority of the ancients, yet 
perhaps they would have done bet- 
ter in following the beſt modern 
chemiſts by employing the term /a. 
ſoda. This article differs in name 
only from the following. 


SAL ALCALINUS fixus FOS- 
SILIS PURIFICATUS. 
Edin. 

Fixed foſſil alkaline ſalt purified. 

Take of 
Aſhes of Spaniſh kali, commonly 

called ſoda or barilla, as much 
as you pleaſe. 

Bruiſe them; then boil in water till 
all the ſalt be diffolved in the wa- 
ter. 
evaporate in an iron veſſel, ſo that 
after the liquor has cooled the ſalt 
may concrete into cryſtals. 


4 
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Strain this thro? paper, and 


| ..-. 

By the above proceſſes, the foffil 
alkali is obtained ſufficiently pure, 
beivg much more diſpoſed to cry- 
ſtallize than the vegetable alkali; 
the admixture of this laſt, objected 
to by Dr Lewis, is hereby in a great 


| meaſure prevented, 


[t 18 with great propriety, that in 
this, as well as many other proceſ- 


ſes, the London college direct the 


uſe of diſtilled water, as being free 
from every impregnation. 
The natron, or foſſil alkali, is 


found lying upon the ground in the 


ifland of L'eneriff, and ſome other 
countries. The native productions 
of this ſalt ſeem to have been better 
known to the ancients than to late 
naturaliſts; and it is, with good 
reaſon, ſuppoſed to be the nitre of 
the Bible. How far the native na- 


tron may ſuperſede artificial means 


to procure it from mixed bodies, we 
have not been able to learn with 
certainty. 


The foſſil alkali is not only a 


conſtituent of different neutrals, but 


is alſo ſometimes employed as a me 
dicine by itſelf. And in its purified 
ſtate it has been by ſome reckon- 
ed uſeſul in affections of the ſero- 


phulous kind. 


AMMONIA PRAPARATA. 
Lond. | 
Prepared ammonia. 
Take of 
Sal ammoniac, „ one 
pound; 5 
Prepared chalk, two pounds. 
Mix and ſublime. | 


AQUA AMMONLE. 
Lond. 
Water of ammonia. 
Take of 


Sal ammoniac, one pound; 


Pot-aſn, one pound and a half; 


Water, four pints. 


Draw off two pints, by N 


with a ſlow fire. 
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ALCALI VOLATILE ex 
SALE AMMONIACO, vulgo 
SAL AMMONIACUS VO- 
LATILIS. 8 
Edinb. 
Polatile alkali from ſal ammoniac, 
commonly called Volatile . am- 
monias. 
Take 8 
Sal ammoniac, one nownd. ; 
Chalk, very pure and dry, two 
pounds; 
Mix them well, and ſublime from a 
retort into a refrigerated recei- 
ver. 


SPIRITUS SALTS AMMO- 
?  MIAC1. oy 
Eainb. 
Spirit of. al es, 

Take £ 5 . 

Sal nvmonigc, | 

Purified vegetable fixed alkali, 

of each ſixteen ounces 

Water, two pounds. 

Heins mixed the ſalts, and put 
them into a glaſs retort, pour in 
the water; then diſtil to dryneſs 
with a ſand-bath, gradually r. rai- 
ſing the Rent. 2D, 

Trtsr ks, which in the 
laſt edition of the London Pharma- 
copœia were ſtyled /pirizns ef fal vo- 
latilis ſalis ammoniaci, were then di- 
rected to be prepared in the ſame 
manner. 

Sal ammoniac is a central ſalt, 
compoſed of volatile alkali and ma- 
rine acid. In theſe proceſſes the a- 
cid is abſorbed by the fixt alkali or 
chalk; and the volatile alkali i is of 
courſe fet at liberty. © 
The volatile alkali is, 8 
in its mild ſtate, having catched 
the fixed air, or aerial acid, diſ- 
charged from the fixed alkali or 
Fhalk on their phitiog with the mu- 
tistie „ 

The fixt alkati begins to 28 upon 
we fal nmoniget and extrrents 2 a 
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pungent urinous odour as ſoon as 
they are mixed. Hence it is moſt 
convenient not to mix them till put 
into the diſtilling veſiel: the two 
ſalts may be diſſolved ſeparately in 
water, the ſolutions poured into a 
retort, and a receiver immediately 
fitted on. An equal weight of the 
fixt ſalt is fully, perhaps more than 
ſufficient, to extricate all the vola · 
tile. 

Chalk does not begin to act up- 
on the ſal ammoniac till a conſider- 
able heat be applied. Hence theſe 
may be without inconvenience, and 
indeed ought to be thoroughly mix - 
ed together before they are put in- 
to the retort. The ſurface of the 
mixture may be covered with a little 
more powdered chalk, to prevent 
ſuch particles of the 1 
as may happen to lie uppermoſt 
from ſubliming unchanged. Tho 
the fire muſt here be much greater 


than when fixt alkaline ſalt is uſed, 


it muſt not be ſtrong, nor ſuddenly | 
raiſed; for if it be, a part of the 
chalk (though of itſelf not capable 
of being elevated by any degree of 
heat) will be carried up along with 
the volatile ſalt. M. du Hamel ex- 
perienced the juſtneſs of this obſer- 
vation ; He relates, in the Memoirs 
of the French Academy of Sciences 
for the year 1735, that he frequent- 
ly found his volatile ſalt, when a 
very ſtrong fire was made uſe of in 
the ſublimation, ' amount to more, 
ſometimes one half more, than the 
weight of the crude ſal ammoniac 
employed : and that, though it is 
certain that not three-fourths of this 
concrete are pure volatile ſalt, the 
fixt earthy matter, thus once vola- 
tiliſed by the alkali, aroſe along 
with it again upon the gentleſt 
reſublimation, diſſolved with it in 
water, and exhaled with it in the 
air. . 

When all the falt has ſublimed, 
and the receiver * cool, it may 
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be taken off, and luted to another 
retort charged with freſh materials. 
This proceſs may be repeated till 
the recipient appears lined with vo- 
| latile ſalt to a conſiderable thick- 
neſs; the veſſel muſt then be bro- 
ken, in order to get out the ſalt. 

The volatile ſalt and ſpirit of ſal 
ammoniac are the jpureſt of all the 
medicines of this kind. 
ſomewhat more acrimonious than 
thoſe produced directly from animal 
ſubſtances, which always contain a 
portion of the oil of the ſubject, and 
receive from thence ſome degree of 
a ſaponaceous quality. Theſe laſt 
may be reduced to the ſame degree 
of purity, by combining them with 
acids into ammoniacal ſalts; and 
afterwards recovering the volatile 
alkali from theſe compounds by the 
proceſſes above directed. 

The matter which remains in the 
retort after the diſtillation of the 
ſpirit, and ſublimation of the ſalt of 
ſal ammoniac, is found to conſiſt of 
marine acid united with the fixt al- 
kali or chalk employed. When fixt 
alkaline ſalt has been uſed as the in- 
termedium, the reſiduum, or caput 
mortuum as it is called, yields, on 
ſolution and cryſtalliſation, a ſalt 
exactly ſimilar to the ſpiritus ſalts 
marini coagulatus afterwards deſcri- 
bed: and hence we may judge of 


the extraordinary virtues formerly 


attributed to this falt, under the 
names of /al antihyftericum, antihy- 
Pochondriacum, febrifugum, digeſti- 
cum Sylvii, Oc. 

The Eaput mortuum of the vola- 
tile ſalt, where chalk is employed 
as an intermedium, expoſed to a 
moiſt air, runs into a pungent li- 
quer, which proves nearly the ſame 
with a ſolution of chalk made di- 
realy in the warine acid; it is 
called by ſome oleum crete, oil of 
chalk. If calcined ſhells, or o- 
ther animal limes, be mingled with 
{al ammoniac, a maſs will be ob- 
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tained. which likewiſe deliqueſces 
in the air, and forms a liquor of the 


. 


| ſame kind. 


AQUA AMMONLE PURE: 
| Lond. 
Mater of pure ammonia. 
Take of 90 - 
Sal ammoniac, one pound; 
Quicklime, two pounds; 
Water, one gallon. 8 
Add to the lime two pints of the 
water. Let them ſtand together 
an hour; then add the ſal ammo- 
niac and the other fix pints of 
water boiling, and immediately 
cover the veſſel. Pour out the li- 
quor when cold, and diſtil off with 


a {tow fire one pint. 


ALCALI VOLATILE CAU- 
STICUM, vulgo SPIRITUS 
SALIS AMMONIACI cb 
CALCE VIVA. | 

Zain. 5 

Cauſtic volatile alkali, commonly 

Called ſpirit of ſal ammoniac with 


— 


quicklime. 

Take of „ . 
Quicklime, freſh burnt, tio 
pounds; , 
Water, one pound. 
Having put the water into an iron 
or ſtone-ware veſſel, add the 
quicklime, previouſly beat; co- 
ver the veſſel for twenty-four 
hours, whilſt the lime falls into a 
fine powder, which commit to 
the retort. Then add fixteen. 
ounces of ſal ammoniac, diluted 
with four times its weight of wa- 
ter; then ſhutting the mouth of 

the retort, mix them together 
by agitation: Laftly, diffil into 
a refrigerated receiver, with a 
very gentle heat, ſo that the ope- 
rator can eaſily bear the heat of 
the retort applied to his hands; 
twenty ounces of liquor are to be. 
drawo off. In this diſtillation 
the veſſels are to be ſo luted ad 
B ba thoroughly 


thoroughly to exclude the moſt 
* penetrating vapours. After the 
diſtillation, however, they are to 
be opened, and the alkali poured 


out before the retort — altoge- 
ther cooled. 


Tas theory af "hg Gab is 


preciſely the ſame with that direc- 


ted for. the preparation of /ixivium 
cauſticum. The effect of the quick- 
Iime on the ſal ammoniac, is very 
different from that of the chalk and 
fixt alkali on the foregoing proceſs. 
Immediately on mixture, a very pe- 
netrating vapour exhales; and in 
diſtillation the whole of the volatile 
falt ariſes in a liquid form; no part 
of it appearing in a concrete ſtate, 


how gently ſoever the liquor be re- 
diſtilled. This ſpirit is far more 


pungent than the other, both in 


{ſmell and taſte; and, like fixt al- 
kalies rendered caultic by the ſame 


intermedium, it raiſes no efferve- 


ſcence on the admixture of acids. 

The whole of theſe phenomena are 
to be aſcribed to the abſorption of 
fixed air from the alkali by means 
of the quicklime ; and from being 
thus deprived of the aerial acid, the 
volatile alkali is brought to a cau- 
ſtic ſtate. 

This ſpirit is held to be too acri- 
monious for internal uſe, and has 
therefore been chiefly employed for 
ſmelling to in faintings, &c. tho' 
when properly diluted, it may be 
given inwardly with ſafety. It is 
a powerful menſtruum for ſome ve- 


getable ſubſtances, as Peruvian bark, 


from which the other ſpirits extract 
little. It is alſo moſt convenient 
for the purpoſe of rendering oils 
miſcible with water; as in the pre- 
paration of what is called in ex- 
temporaneous practice oy oily mix- 
. 

Some have mixed a 8 of 
this with the officiaal ſpirits both of 
ſal ammoniac and of hartſhorn : 
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which thus become more pungent, 
ſo as to bear an addition of a con- 


ſiderable quantity of water, without 
any danger of the diſcovery from 


the taſte or ſmell. This abuſe would 
be prevented, if what has been for- 
merly laid down as a mark of the 
ſtrength of theſe ſpirits (ſome of 
the volatile ſalt remaining undiſſol- 
ved in them) were attended to. 
It may be detected by adding to a 
little of the ſuſpected ſpirit about 
one-fourth its quantity or- more of 
rectiſied ſpirit of wine: which, if 
the volatile ſpirit be genuine, will 
precipitate a part of its volatile 
ſalt, but occaſions no viſible ſepa- 
ration or change in the cauſtic ſpt- 
rit, or in thoſe which are ſophiſti- 


cated with it. 


Others have ſubſtituted to the 
ſpirit of ſal ammoniac a ſolution of 
crude ſal ammoniac and fix: alka- 
line ſalt mixed together. This 
mixture depoſites a ſaline matter on 
the a, dition of ſpiru of wine, like 
the genuine ſpirit; from which, 
however, it may be difinguithed, 
by the ſalt which is thus ſeparated 
not being a volatile alkaline, but a 
ſixt neutral ſalt. The abuſe may be 


more readily detected by a drop or 


two of ſolution of ſilver made in a- 
quafortis, which will produce no 
change in the appearance of the 
true ſpirit, but will render the coun- 
terfeit turbid and milky. 


LIQUOR VOLATILIS, SAL 
ET OLEUM, 8 CER- | 
VI. 

Lond. 


The volatile liguor, ſalt, and oil, of 


| hartſhorn.. 


Take of = 
Hartſhorn, ten ads, 


Diſtil with a fire gradually increa- 


fed, A volatile liquor, ſalt, and 
oil, will aſcend. 


The oil and ſalt being ſeparated, 


diſtil * liquor three times. 
Ts 
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To the ſalt add an equal weight of 
prepared chalk, and ſublime 
thrice, or till it become white. 
The ſame volatile liquor, ſalt, and 
oil, may be obtained from any 
parts (except the fat) of any kind 
of animals. | | 


Tus volatile alkali obtained from ; 


hartſhoru, whether in a ſolid or fluid 


ſtate, is preciſely the ſame with“ 


that obtained from ſal ammoniac. 
Aud as that proceſs is the eaſieſt, 
the Edinburgh college have entirely 
rejected the preſent. While, how- 
ever, the names of ſpirit and ſalt of 
hartſhorn are ſtill in daily uſe, am- 
monia, or the volatile alkali, is fill 

repared from bones and other ani- 
mal ſubſtances by ſeveral very ex- 
tenſive traders. | 
The wholeſale dealers have very 
large pots for the diſtillation of 
hartſnorn, with earthen heads al- 
moſt like thoſe of the common ſtill : 
for receivers, they uſe a couple of 
oil jars, the mouths of which are 
luted together ; the pipe that comes 
irom the head enters the lower- 
molt jar through a hole made on 
purpoſe in its bottom. When a 


large quantity of the ſubject is to 


be diſtilled, it is cuſtomary to con- 
tinue the operation for ſeveral days 
ſucceſſively ; only unluting the head 
occaſionally to put in freſh mate- 
rials. | | 
When only a ſmall quantity of 
Tpirit or ſalt is wanted, a common 
iron pot, ſuch as is uſually fixed 
in ſand furnaces, may be employ- 
ed; an iron head being fitted to it. 
The receiver ought to be large, and 
a glaſs, or rather tin adopter, in- 
ſerted between it and the pipe of 
the head. | | 
The diftilling veſſel being char- 
ged with pieces of the horn, a mode- 
rate fire is applied, which is ſlowly 
increaſed, and raiſed. at length al- 
moſt to the utmoſt degree. At 
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firſt a watery liquor ariſes; the 
quantity of which will be ſmallet 
or greater according as the horns © 
were more or leſs dry: this is ſuc- 
ceeded by the ſalt and oil; the ſalt 
at firſt diſſolves as it comes over in 
the phlegm, and thus forms what 
is called pirit. When the phlegm 
18 ſaturated, the remainder of the 
ſalt concretes in a ſolid form to the 
ſides of the recipient. If it be re- 
quired to have the whole of the ſalt 
ſold and undiſſolyed, the phlegm 
ſhould be removed as. ſoon as the 
ſalt begins to ariſe, which may be 
known by the appearance of white 
fumes : and that this may be done 
the more commodiouſly, the recei + 
ver ſhould be left unluted, till this 
firſt part of the proceſs be finiſhed. 
'The white vapours which now ariſe, 
ſometimes come with ſuch vehe- 
mence, as to throw off or burſt the 
receiver; to prevent this accident, 
it is convenient to have a ſmall hole 
in the luting ; which may be occa- 
ſionally ſtopt with a wooden peg, or 
opened as the operator ſhall find 
proper. After the ſalt has all a- 
riſen, a thick dark-coloured oil 
comes over: the proceſs is now to 
be diſcontinued ; and the veſſels, 
when grown cold, unluted. . 
All the liquid matters being pour» 
ed out of the receiver; the ſalt which 
remains adhering to its ſides is to 
be waſhed out with a little water, 
and added to the reſt: It is con- 
venient to let the whole ſtand for a 
few hours, that the oil may the 
better diſengage itſelf from the li- 
quor, fo as to be firſt ſeparated by 
a funnel, and afterwards more per- 
fectly by filtration through wetted 
paper. The ſalt and ſpirits dre then 
to be farther purified as above di- 
rected. 1 8 
The ſpirit of hartſhorn met with 
in the ſhops is extremely precarious 
in point of ſtrength; the quantity 
of ſalt contained in it (on which its 
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eſſicacy depends) varying accord- 
ing as the diſtillation in rectifying 
it is continued for a longer or ſhorter 
time. If after the volatile ſalt has 
ariſen, ſo much of the phlegm or 
watery part be driven over as is juſt 


ſyfficient to diſſolve it, the ſpirit 
will be fully ſaturated, and as ſtrong 


as it can be made. If the proceſs 
be not at this inſtant ſtopped, the 
phlegm, continuing to ariſe, muſt 
render the ſpirit continually weaker 
and weaker. The diſtillation there- 


fore ought to be diſcontinued at 


this period; or rather whilſt ſome 
of the ſalt ſtill remains undiſſolved: 
the ſpirit will thus prove always e- 
qual, and the buyer be furniſhed 
with a certain criterion of its 
ſtrength. Very few have taken any 
notice of the above-mentioned in- 


convenience of theſe kinds of ſpi- 


rits; and the remedy is firſt hinted 
at in the Pharmacopœia Reformata. 
The purity of the ſpirit is eaſily de- 


termined from its clearneſs and 


grateful odour. 


 VoraTiLe alkaline falts, and 


their ſolutions called ſpirits, agree, 
in many reſpects, with fixt alkalies, 
and their ſolutions or leys; as in 
changing the colour of blue flowers 
to a green; efferveſcing with and 
neutralifing acids when in their mild 
Hate; liquefying the animal juices; 
and corroding the fleſhy parts, ſo as 
when apphed to the ſkin, and pre- 


covering, to act as cauſtics ; diſſol- 
ving oils and ſulphur, thongh leſs 


readily than the fixed alkalies, on 
account, probably, of their not 


being able to bear any conſiderable 


heat, by which their activity might 


be promoted. Their principal dif- 
ference from the other alkalies 
ſeems to confift in their volatility: 
they exhale or emit pungent va- 
pours in the coldeſt ſtate of the at- 

moſphere; and by their ſtimulating 
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ſmell they prove ſerviceable in las- 
guors and faintings. Taken inter- 


nally, they diſcover a greater colli- 


quating as well as ſtimulating pow- 
er; the blood drawn from a vein, 
after their uſe has been continued 
for ſome time, is ſaid to be remark- 
ably more fluid than before; they 
are likewiſe more diſpoſed ro ope- 
rate by perſpiration, and to act on 
the nervous ſyſtem. They are par- 
ticularly uſeful in lethargic caſes ; 


in hyſterical and hypochondriacal 


diſorders, and in the languors, head- 
achs, inflations of the ttomach, fla- 
tulent colics, and other ſymptoms 
which attend them; they are gene- 
rally found more ſerviceable to aged 
perſons, and in phlegmatic habits, 
than in the oppoſite circumſtances, 
In ſome fevers, particularly thoſe ob 
the low kind, accompanied with a 
cough, hoarſeneſs, and a redun- 
dance of phlegm, they are of grezt 
utility; raiſing the vis vitæ, and 
exciting a ſalutary diaphoreſis: but 
in putrid fevers, ſcurvics, and where- 


ever tbe maſs of blood is thin and 


acrimonious, their ufe is ambiguous. 
As they are more powerful than the 
fixt, in liquefying tenacious hu- 
mours; ſo they prove more hurt- 
ful, where the fluids are already in 
a colliquated ſtate. In vernal in- 
termittents, particularly thoſe of 
the ſlow kind, they are often the 
moſt efficacious remedy. Dr Biſ- 
fet obſerves, in his Eflay on the 


vented from exhaling by a proper Medical Conſtitution of Great Bri- 


tain, that though many caſes occur 
which will yield to no other medi- 
cine than the bark, yet he has met 
with many which were only fuppreſs- 
ed from time to time by the bark, 
but were completely cured by alka- 
line fpirits : He tells us, that theſe 
ſpirits will often carry off vernal in- 
termittents, without any previous 
evacuation ; but that they are gene- 
rally more effectual, if a purge be 


premiſed; and in plethoric or in- 


flamma- 


flammatory caſes, or where the fe- 
ver perſonates a remittent, venefec- 
tion is neceſſarx. 

Theſe ſalts are moſt commodiouſ- 
ly taken in a liquid form, largely 
diluted z or in that of a bolus, 
which ſhould be made up only as 1t 
is wanted. The doſe is from a grain 
or two to ten or twelve. Ten drops 
of a well made ſpirit, or ſaturated 
ſolution, are reckoned to contain 


about a grain of the ſalt. In in- 


termittents, fifteen or twenty drops 
of the ſpirit are given in a tea-cup 
' ful of cold ſpring water, and re- 
peated five or fix times in each in- 
termiſſion. 


Tux volatile falts and ſpirits pre- 
pared from different animal ſubſtan- 
cee, have been ſuppoſed capable of 
producing different effects upon the 
humau body, and to receive ſpecific 
virtues from the ſubject. "The ſalt 


of vipers has been eſteemed particu- 


larly ſerviceable in the diſorders oc- 
caſioned by the bite of that animal; 
and a ſalt drawn from the human 
Kull, in diſcaſes of the head. But 
modern practice acknowledges no 
ſuch different effects from theſe pre- 
parationsz and chemical experi- 
ments have ſhown their identity. 
There is, indeed, when not ſuffi- 
ciently purified, a very perceptible 
difference in the ſmell, taſte, degree 
of pungency, and volatility of theſe 
ſalts; and in this ſtate their medi- 
cinal virtues vary conſiderably e- 
nough to deſerve notice: but this 
difference they have in common, ac- 


cording as they are more or leſs 


| loaded with oil, not as they are 
produced from this or that animal 
ſubſtance. As firſt diſtilled, they 
may be looked upon as a kind of 


volatile ſoap, in which the oil is 


the prevailing principle; in this 
Kate they have much lefs of the 
proper alkaline acrimony and pun- 
gency than when they have unders 
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gone repeated diſtillations, and ſack 
ations as diſengage tbe 
oil from the ſalt; for by theſe 
means they loſe their ſaponaceous 
quality, and acquiring greater de- 
grees of acrimony, become medi- 
eines of a different claſs, "Theſe 
preparations therefore do not differ 
near {o much from each other, as 
they do from themfelves in diffe- 
rent ſtates of purity. To which 
may be added, that when we conſi- 
der them as loaded with oil, the vir- 
tues of a diſtilled animal oil itſelf 
are likewiſe to be brought into the 
account. | 
Theſe oils, as firſt diftilled, are 
highly fetid and offenſive, of an ex- 


tremely heating quality, and of ſuch 


activity, that, according to Hoff- 
man's account, half a drop diſſolved 
in a dram of ſpirit of wine, 48 ſuſi- 
cient to raiſe a copious ſweat. | By 
repeated reQifications, they loſe 
their offenſiveneſs, and at the ſame 
time become mild in their medicinal 
operation. The rectified oils may 
be given to the quantity of twenty 
or thirty drops, and are ſaid to be 
anodyne and antifpaſmodic, to pro- 
cure a calm fleep and gentle ſweat, 
without heating or exagitating the 
body, as has been obſerved in treat · 
ing of the oleum animale. It js 
obvious, therefore, that the ſalts 
and ſpirits muſt differ, not only 


according to the quantity of out 


they contain, but according to the 
quality of the oil itſelf in its diffe- 
rent ftates, 

The volatile ſalts and ſpirits, as 
firſt diſtilled, are of a brown co- 
lour, and a very offenfive fmell : by 
repeated rectification, as directed in 


the proceſſes above ſet down, they 


loſe great part of the oil on which 

theſe qualities depend, the ſalt be- 

comes white, the ſpirit limpid as 

water, and of a grateful edour; and 

this is the mark of ſufficicat rectiſi- 

cation. | 1 
| It 
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It has been objected to the re- 
peated reQification of theſe prepa- 
rations, that, by ſeparating the oil, 
it renders them ſimilar to the pure 
falt and ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 
which are procurable at an eaſier 
rate. But the intention is not to 


purify them wholly from the oil, 


but to ſeparate the groſſer part, 
and to ſubtilize the reſt, ſo as to 
bring it towards the ſame ſtate as 
When the oil is rectified by itſelf. 
The rectification of ſpirit of hartſ- 
horn, has been repeated twenty 
times ſucceſſively, and found ſtill 
to participate of oil, but of an oil 
very different from what it was in 
the firſt diſtillation. 

The rectified oils, in long-keep- 
ing, become again fetid. The ſalts 
and ſpirits alſo, however carefully 
rectiſied, ſuffer in length of time 
the ſame change; reſuming their 
original brown colour and ill ſmell; 
a proof that the rectification is far 
from having diveſted them of oil. 


Any intentions, however, which 


they are thus capable of anſwering, 
may be as effectually accompliſhed 
by a mixture of the volatile alkali 
wit h the eleum animale, in its rec- 


tified ſtate, to any extent that may 


be * neceſſary. 


KALI VITRIOLATUM. 
Lond. | 
Vitriolated Lal. . 
Take f 
The ſalt which remains after the 
diſtillation of the nitrous acid, 
two pounds. 

Diſtilled water, two gallons. 4 
Burn,out the ſuperfluous acid, w:th 
a ſtrong fire, in an open veſſel 
then boil it a little while in the 
water; ſtrain, and ſet the liquor 

aſide to cryſtallize. 


Tax ſalt thus "IO is the ſame 
with the vitriolated tartar of the 
laſt edition of the * Pharma- 
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copœia; but it is now prepared in 4 
cheaper and eaſier manner, at leaſt 
for thoſe who diſtil the nitrous a- 
In both ways a neutral is 
formed, conſiſting of the fixed ve- 
zetable alkali, united to the vitrio- 
lic acid. But a ſimilar compound 
may alſo be obtained by the fol- 
lowing proceſs of the Edinburgh 
aner. | 


 ALKALI FIXUM VEGETA. 


BiLE VITRIOLATUM, vut- 
go TARTARUM VITRIO- 
LATUM. 

Edinb. 

4 erielated fixed vegetable all alig 
commonly called itriolated tare 
zar. 

Take of 

Vitriolic acid, diluted with fix 

times its quantity of water, as 
much as you pleaſe. 

Put it into a capacious glaſs veſſel, 
and gradually drop into it, of 
purified fixed vegetable alkali, 
diluted with ſix times its weight 
of water, as much as is ſuffi- 
cient thoroughly to neutralize 
the acid. The efferveſcence be- 

ing finiſhed, ſtrain the liquor | 
through paper; and after proper 
evapmation, ſet it apart to cry 
ſtallize. 


Tux operator ought to take care 
that the vapour ſeparated during 
the efferveſcence ſhall not be applied 
to his noſtrils; as fixed air, when 
applied to the olfactory nerves, is 
highly deliterious to life. 

This is an elegant, and one of 
the leaſt troubleſome, ways of pre- 
paring this ſalt. The Edinburgh 
College, in their former editions, 
ordered the acid liquor to be drop- 
ped into the alkaline : : by the con- 
verſe. procedure now. received, it 
is obviouſly more eaſy to ſecure a- 
gainſt a redundance of acidity; and 
for the greater certainty in this 

Poiut, 
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point, it may be expedient, as in 
the foregoing proceſs, to drop in a 
little more of the alkaline ley than 
the ceſſation of the eſlerveſcence 
ſeems to require. | | 

In a former edition of the ſame 
Pharmacopoeia, the acid was direc- 
ted to be dilated only with equal 
its quantity of water, and the al- 
kali with that quantity of water 
which it is capable of imbibing 
from the atmoſphere. By that im- 
perfection there was not near enough 
of water to keep vitriolated tartar 
diſſolved; on which account, as faſt 
as the alkali was neutralized by the 
acid, a great part fcll to the bottom 
in a powdery form. In order to 
obtain perfect and well formed cry- 
Rals, the liquor ſhould not be ſet in 
the cold, but continued in mo- 
derate heat, ſuch as the hand can 
ſcarcely bear, that the water may 
ſlowly evaporate. | : 
lt is remarkable, that although 
the vitriolic acid and fixed alkaline 
ſalt do each readily unite with wa- 
ter, and ſtrongly attract moiſture, 
even from the air, yet the neutral 
reſulting from the combination of 
theſe two, vitriolated tartar, is one 
of the ſalts moſt difficult of ſolu- 
tion, very little of it being taken up 
by cold water. 


Vitriolated tartar, in ſmall doſes, 
as a ſcruple or half a dram, is an 


uſeful aperient; in larger ones, as 
four or five drams, a mild cathartic, 
which does not pals off ſo haſtily as 
the ſal catharticus amarus, or jal 
Glauberi, and ſeems to extend its 
action further. The wholeſale deal- 
ers in medicines have commonly ſub- 
Aitated to it an article otherwiſe al- 
moſt uſeleſs in their ſhops, the re- 
ſiduum of Glauber's ſpirit of nitre. 


This may be looked upon as a venial 


fraud, if the ſpirit has been prepa- 
red as formerly direQed, and the 
a<fiduum diſſolved and cryſtallized : 
but it is a very dangerous one if the 


Salts. © 
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vitriolic acid has been uſed in an 
over proportion, and the caput mor- 
tuum employed without cryſtalliza- 
tion; the ſalt in this caſe, inſtead 
of a mild neutral one, of a mode- 
racely bitter taſte, proving highly 


acid. The purchaſer ought there- 
fore to inſiſt upon the ſalt being iu 
a cryſtalline form. The cryſtals, 
when perfect, are oblang, with ſix 
flat fides, and terminated at each 
end by a ſix-fided pyramid : ſome 
appear compoled of two pyramids 
joined together by the baſes; and 
many, in the molt perfect cryſtalli- 
zations I have ſeen, are very irre- 
gular. They decrepitate in the fire, 
{omewhat like thoſe of ſea-falt, for 
which they have ſometimes been 
miltaken. 


SAL POLYCHRESTUS. 
Edin. 2 
Salt of many virtues. 


Nitre in powder, | 
Flowers of ſulphur, of each equal 
Parts. 

Mingle them well together, and in- 
ject the mixture, by little ane 
little at a time, into a red-hot 
crucible: the deflagration being 
over, let the ſalt cool, after which 
it is to be put up in a glaſs veſſel 
well ſnut. The ſalt may be pu- 
Tified by diſſolving it in warm 
water, filtering the ſolution, and 
exhaliag it to dryneſs; or by ery- 


ſtallization. ä 


Tunis is another method of uni- 
ting the vitriolic acid with the com- 
mon vegetable fixt alkali. Both the 
nitre and the ſulphur are decom- 
pounded in the operation : the acid 
of the nitre, and the inflammable 
principle of the ſulphur, detonate 
together, and are diſſipated 3 while 
the acid of the ſulphur (Which, as 
we have already ſeen, is no other 
than the vitriolic acid) remains 

Com- 
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combined with the alkaline baſis of 
the nitre. The ſhops, accordingly, 
have ſubſtituted to the ſal polychicft 
the foregoing preparation. 


_ NATRON VITRIOLATUM. 


Lond. 
= Vitriolated natron. 
Take of 
The ſalt which remains after the 
diſtillation of the muriatic a- 
eid, two pounds; 
Diſtilled water, two pints and an 
half. | 
Burn out the ſuperfluous acid with 
a ſtrong fire, in an open veſſel; 
then boi it for a little in the wa- 
ter: ſtrain the folution, and ſet it 
by to crytftallize. 


SODA VITRIOLATA, vulgo 
SAL CATHARTICUS 
GLAUBERI. 

| Edi. BY 
Vitriolated ſoda, commonly called 
Cathartic falt of Glauber. 
Diffolve in warm water the maſs 


which remains after the diſtilla- 


tion of ſpirit of ſea- ſalt: filtre 
the ſolution, and cryftallize the 
falt. f FR 


Tart directions given for the 
preparation of this ſalt, long known 
by the name of Sal mirabile Glau- 
beri, are nearly the ſame in the 


. of both colleges, 


ut thoſe of the London college 


are to be preferred, as being moſt 


accurate and explicit. 


In a former edition of the E- 
dinburgh pharmacopœia, it was or- 
dered, that if the cryſtals (obtained 
as above) proved too ſharp, they 
mould be again diſſolved in water, 
and the filtered liquor evaporated to 
ſuch a pitch only as may diſpoſe 


the falt to eryſtallize. But there 


is no great danger of the eryſtals 
proving too ſharp, even when the 


{pint of ſalt is made with the lar- 
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geſt proportion of oil of vitriol di- 


rlected under that proceſs. The li- 


quor which remains after the cry- 
ſtallization is indeed very acid; and 
with regard to this preparation, it 
is convenient it fhould be ſo; for 
otherwiſe the eryſtals will be very 
ſmall, and likewiſe in a ſmall quan- 
tity. Where a ſufficient proportion 
of oil of vitriol has not been em- 
ployed in the diftillation of the ſpi- 
rit, it 18 neceffary to add fome to 
the liquor, in order to promote the 
cryſtallization of the ſalt. 

The title of fal catharticus, which 
this falt has often had, expreſles its 
medical virtues. Taken from half 
an ounce to an ounce, or more, it 
proves a mild and uſeful purgative ; 
and in ſmaller doſes, largely dilu- 
ted, a ſerviceable aperient and diu- 
retic. The ſhops frequently ſubſti- 
tute to it the /a/catharticus amarus, 
which is nearly of the ſame quality, 
but fomewhat more unpleafant, 
and, as is faid, lefs mild in opera- 
tion. They are very eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhable from each other, by the 
effect of alkaline falts upon ſolu- 


tions of them. The ſolution of 


Glauber's ſalt ſuffers no viſible 
change from this addition, its own 
baſis being a true fixt alkali: but 
the ſolution of the / cathariicus 
amarus grows inftantly white and 
turbid, its baſis, which is an earth, 
being extricated copiouſly by the 


alkaline ſalt. x 


NITRUM PURIFICATUM. 
Lond. 
Parified nitre. 

Take of | 

Nitre, two pounds, 
_ Diſtilled water, four pints. 

Boll the nitre in the water till it be 
diſfolved; ſtrain the ſolution, and 
ſet it apart to cryſtallize. 


Common nitre contains ufually a 
conſiderable proportion of ſea · falt, 
which 


3 
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which in this proceſs is ſeparated, 
the ſea-ſalt remaining diſſolved after 
reateſt part of the nitre has cry- 


 ftallized. The cryſtals which ſhoot 


after the firſt evaporation are large, 
regular, and pure: but when the re- 
maining liquor is further evapora- 
ted, and this repeated a ſecond or 
third time, the cryſtals prove at 


length ſmall, imperfect, and tipt 


with little cubical glebes of ſca-falt. 

When rough nitre, in the ſtate 
wherein it is firſt extracted from the 
earths impregnated with it, is treat- 
ed in this manner, there remains at 
laſt a liquor, called mother-ley, 
which will no longer afford any 


cryſtals. This appears to partici- 


pate of the nitrous and marine a- 


cide, and to contain an earthy mat- 
ter diſſolved by thoſe acids. On 
adding alkaline lixivia, the earth 1s 
precipitated z and when thoroughly 


waſhed with water, proves infipid. 


If the liquor be evaporated to dry- 
neſs, a bitteriſh ſaline matter is left; 
which being ſtrongly calcined in a 
crucible, parts with the acids, and 
hecomes, as in the other caſe, in- 
ſipid. 

This earth has been celebrated as 
an excellent purgatiye, 1a the doſe 
of a dram or two; and, in ſmaller 
doſes, as an alterant in hypochan- 
driacal and other diſorders. This 
medicine was for ſome time kept a 
great ſecret, under the names of 
Magne/ia alba, Nitrous panacea, 
Count Palma's powder, Il polyere albo 
Romano, Poudre de Sentinelli, &c. till 
Lanciſi made it public in his notes 
on the Metallotheca Vaticana. It 
has been ſuppoſed, that this earth is 
no other than a portion of the lime 
commonly added in the elixation of 
nitre at the European nitre-· works: 


but though the ſpecimens of mag- 


neſia examined by Neumann, and 
ſome of that which has lately been 
brought hither from abroad, gave 
plain marks of a calcareous nature; 


. 


yet the true magneſia muſt be an 
earth of a different kind, calcareous 
earths being rather aſtringent than 
purgative. The earthy baſis of the 


ſal catharticus amarus is found to 


have the properties aſcribed to the 
true magneſia of nitre, and appears 
to be the very ſame ſpecies of earth: 
from that ſalt therefore this medi- 
cine is now prepared, as will be ſeen 
hereafter. The magneſia alba dif- 
fers from calcareous earths, in ha- 
ving a leſs powerful attraction for 
fixed air, and in not becoming cau- 
{tic by calcination. 


KALI ACETATUM 
Lond. 
Acetated kali. 
Take of 
Kali, one pound. 


Boil it, with a flow fire, in four or 


five times the quantity of diſtil- 
led vinegar; the efferveſcence 
ceaſing, let there be added, at dif- 
ferent times, more diſtilled vine- 
gar, until the firit vinegar being 
nearly evaporated, the addition 
of freſh will excite no efferveſ- 
cence, which will happen when 
about twenty pounds of diſtilled 
vinegar are conſumed; after- 
wards let it be dried flowly. An 
impure falt will be left, which 
melt for a little while with a 
flow fire; then let it be diſſolved 
in water, and filtered through 


paper. h 

If the fuſion has been rightly per- 
formed, the ſtrained Liquor will 
be colourleſs; if otherwiſe, of a 
brown colour. 

Laſtly, evaporate this liquor with a 
flow fire, in a very ſhallow glaſs 
veſſel; the ſalt whilſt it dries be- 
ing ſymetimes ſtirred, that it max 
ſooner grow dry, which ſhould 
be kept in a veſſel cloſe ſtopt. 

The ſalt ought to be of the greateſt 

- whiteneſs, and diſſolve wholly, 
both in water and ſpirit of wine, 

ee without 
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without leaving any feces. 


AECAET FIXUM VEGETA- 

BILE ACETATUM, vulgo 
FARTARUM REGE- 
NERATUN. 
Eain. 
Abthted fixed vegetable alkali, com- 
monly called . nene tartar. 

Take of 
Salt of tartar, one pound. 

Boil it with a very gentle heat in 
four or ſive times its quantity of 


diſtilled vinegar; add more diſtil- 


led vinegar, at different times, 
till on the watery part of the 


former quantity being nearly 


diffipated by evaporation, the 
new addition of vinegar ceafes 
to raiſe any efferveſcence. This 
happens, when about twenty 
pounds by weight of diſtilled 
vinegar has been conſumed. The 
impure falt remaining after the 
exſiccation, is to be liquefied with 
a gentle heat for a fhort time, 
and it is proper that it ſhould 
only be for a ſhort time; then 
diſſolve it in water, and ſtrain 

- through paper. If the lique- 
faction has been properly per- 
formed, the ſtrained liquor will 
be limpid ; but if otherwiſe, of a a 
brown colour. 

Evaporate this liquor with a very 
gentle heat in a ſhallow glaſs veſ- 
jel, occafionally ftirring the ſalt 


as it becomes dry, that its mor- 


ſture may fooner be diſſipated. 

Then put it up into a veſſel very 
_ Clofely ſtopt, to prevent it from 
| Equefy ing i in the air. 


This ſalt had fornierly the name 


of Sal diureticus in the London 
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If 
the ſalt, although white, ſhould 
depofite any feces in ſpirit of 
Wine, that ſolution in the ſpirit 
ſhould be filtered tlirough paper, 
and the ſalt again dried. 
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pharmacopœia; but that which 
they now employ, or perhaps in 
preference to it, the name of Potaſſa 
acetata gives a clearer idea of its 
nature. 

Tue 8e of this ſalt is 
not a little troubleſome. The ope- 
rator muft be particularly careful 
in melting it, not to uſe a great 
heat, or to keep it long liqueficd : 
a little ſhould be occaſionally taken 
out, and put into water; and as 
foon as it begins to part freely with 
its black colour, the whole is to be 
removed from the fire. In the laſt 
drying, the heat muſt not be ſo 
great as to melt it; otherwiſe it 
will not prove totally ſoluble. If 
the folatzon in ſpirit of wine be 
exſiceated, and the remaining ſalt 
liquefied with a very foft fire, it 
gains the leafy appearance which 
has procured it the name Terra 
feliats. 

In rhe fourth volame of the Me- 
moirs of the correfpondents of the 
French Academy, lately publithed, 


Mr Cadet has given 2 method of 


making the ſalt white at the frſt 
evaporation, without the trouble of 
any further purification, He ob- 
ferves, that the brown colour de- 
pends upon the oily matter of the 
vinegar being burnt by the heat 


commonly employed in the evapo- 


ration; and his improvement con- 
ſiſts in diminiſhing the heat at the 
time that this burning is liable to 
happen. The proceſs he recom- 
mends 1s as follows : 


Diſſolve a pound of ſalt of tartar in 
a ſufficient quantity of cold wa- 
ter; filtre the folvtion, and add 
by degrees as much diſtilled vi- 
negar as will ſaturate it, or a lit- 
tle more. Set the liquor to eva- 
porate in a ſtone-ware veſſel in a 
gentle heat, not ſo ſtrong as to 
. it boil. W a pellicle ap- 

pears 
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pears on the ſurface, the reſt of 


the proceſs muſt be finiſhed in a 


water-bath. The liquor acquires 
by degrees an oily conſiſtence, 
and a pretty deep brown colour; 
but the pellicle or ſcum on the 
top looks whitiſh, and when ta- 
ken off and cooled, appears a con- 
geries of little brilliant filver-like 
plates: The matter 1s to be kept 
continually ſtirring, till it be 
wholly changed into this white 
flaky matter; the complete dry- 
ing of which is moſt convenient - 
ly effected in a warm oven. 


We ſhall not take upon us to de- 
termine whether the pure or im- 
pure ſalt 1s preferable as a medicine; 
obſerving only, that the latter is 


more of a ſaponaceous nature, the 


former more acrid, thongh ſome- 
what more agreeable to the itomach. 
Mr Cadet reckons the ſalt prepared 
in his method ſuperior both to the 
brown and white ſorts made in the 


common way, as poſſe fing both the 


oily quality of the one and the a- 
greeableneſs of the other, and as be- 
ing always uniform or of the ſame 
power; whereas the others are lia- 
ble to vary conſiderably, according 
to the degree of heat employed in 
the evaporation: They are al] me- 
dicines of great efficacy, and may be 
ſo doſed and managed as to prove 
either mildly cathartic, or power- 
fully diuretic : few of the ſaline de- 
obſtruents come up to them in vir- 
tue. The dofe is from half a ſeruple 
to a dram or two. A bare mixture, 
however, of alkaline falt and vine- 
gar, without exſiccation, is not per- 
haps much inferior as a medicine to 
the more elaborate ſalt. © Two 
drams of the alkali, ſaturated with 
vinegar, have been known to oc- 


caſion ten or twelve ſtools in hy- 


fropic caſes, and a . dil. 
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charge of urine, without any incon- 
venience. 


AQUA AMMONIZ ACE. 
TI 50 
Lond. 
Water of acetated ammonia. 
Take of 
Ammonia, by weight, two oun- 
Ces 3 
Diſtilled vinegar, four pints ; or 
as much as is iufficient to ſa- 
turate the ammonia. 


Mix. 


SPIRITUS MINDERERI. 
Edin. 
Spirit of mindererus. 

Take any quantity of the volatile 

alkaline” ſalt of fal ammoniac, 
and gradually pour upon it di- 
filled vinegar till the efferveſ- 
cence ceaſes; occaſionally ſtir- 
ring the mixture to promote the 
action of the vinegar on the ſalt. 


 TaouvGn this article, has long 
been known by the name of Spiri 
tus Mendereri, ſo called from the 
inventor; yet that: employed by 
the London college 1 is undoubtedly 
preferable, as giving a proper en 
of its conſtituent parts, 

This is an excellent aperient * 
line liquor. Taken warm in bed, 
it proves commonly a powerful dia- 
phoretic or ſudorific; and as it o- 
perates without heat, it has place 
in febrile and inflammatory diſor- 
ders, where medicines of the warm 


kind, if they fail of procuring ſweat, 


aggravate the diſtemper. Its ac- 


tion may likewiſe be determined to 


the kidneys, by walking about in 
a cool air. The common doſe is 
half an ounce, either by itſelf, or a- 
long with other medicines adapted 
to the intention. Its ſtrength is 
not a little Fan depending 

3 much | 
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much on that of the vinegar ; an 


ineonvenience which cannot eafily 
be obviated, for the faline matter 
is not reducible to the form of a 
concrete falt. 


KALI TARTARISATUMI. 
„ 
Tartariſed kali. 
Take of 
Kali one pound; 
Cryſtals of tartar, three pounds; 
Diſtilled water, boiling, one * 
| lon. 
To the falt, diſſolved in water, 
throw in gradually the cryſtals 
of tartar, powdered : filtre the 
liquor, when cold, through pa- 
per; and, after due evaporation, 
ſet it apart to cryſtallize. 


ALCALI FIXUM VEGETA- 
BILE TARTARISATUM, 
 SOLUBILE. 
Edin. 
| Tartariſe 4 vegetable fixed altali, 
commonly called Soluble tartar. 
Take of 
Purified fixt vegetable alkaline 
ſalt, one pound; 
Water, fifteen pounds. | 
To the falt diſſolved in the botling 
water gradually add cryſtals of 
tartar in fine powder, as long as 
the addition thereof raiſes any 
_ efferveſcence, which almoſt ceaſes 
before three times the weight of 
the alkaline falt hath been injec- 
ted; then ſtrain the cooled li- 
quor through paper, and after 
due evaporation ſet it aſide to 
cryſtallize. | 


Common white tartar is perhaps 
preferable for this operation ts the 
eryſtals uſually met with. Its im- 
purities can here be no objection; 
ſince it will be ſufficiently depura- 
ted by. the ſubſequent filtration. 

The preparation of this medicine 
by either of the above methods is 
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very eaſy ; though fome chemiſts 
have rendered it ſufficiently trouble- 
fome, by a nicety which is not at all 
wanted. They infift upon hitting 
the very exact point of ſaturation 
between the alkaline ſalt and the a- 
cid of the tartar; and caution the 
operator to be extremely careful, 
when he comes near this mark, leſt 
by imprudently adding too large a 
portion of either, he render the ſalt 
too acid or too alkaline, If the li- 


quor be ſuffered to cool a little be- 


fore tt be committed tothe filtre, and 
then properly exhaled and cry ſtalli- 
zed, no error of this kind can hap- 
pen, though the ſaturation ſhould 
not be very exactly hit: 
cryſtals of tartar are very difficultly 
ſoluble even in boiling water, and 
when diſſolved therein concrete a- 
gain upon the liquor's growing cold, 
if any more of them has been em- 
ployed than is taken up by the al- 


kali, this ſuperfluous quantity will 


be left upon the ſiltre; and on the 
other hand, if too much of the al- 
kali has been made uſe of, it will 
remain uncryſtallized- The cryſtal- 
lization of this falt indeed cannot 
be effected without a good deal of 


trouble : it 1s therefore moſt con- 


venient to let the acid falt prevail 


at firſt; to ſeparate the fuperfluous 
quantity, by ſuffering the liquor to 
cool a little before filtration ; and 
then proceed to the total evapora- 
tion of the aqueous fluid, which will 
leave behind it the neutral falt re- 


- quired. The moſt proper veſſel for 


this purpoſe is a ſtone - ware one; 
iron diſcolours the ſalt. 
Soluble tartar, in doſes of a ſcruple, 


half a dram, or a dram, is a mild 


cooling aperient: two or three 
drams commonly looſen, the belly ; 
and an ounce proves pretty ſtrongly 
purgative. It has been particular- 
ly recommended as a purgative for 


for ſince 


- 


maniacal and melancholic patients. 


Malouin ſays, It is equal in purga- 


tive 


Chap. 7. 
tive virtue to che . Calt of 
Glauber. It is an uſeful addition 
to the purgatives of the reſinous 
kind, as it promotes their opera- 
tion, and at the ſame time tends to 


correct their griping quality. But 
it mult never be given in conjunc- 


tion with any acid; for all acids 


decompound it, abſorbing i its alka- 


line ſalt, and precipitating the tar- 


tar. On this account it is impro- 
per to join to it tamarinds, or ſuch 


like acid fruits; which is too often 


done in the extemporaneous prac- 
tice of thoſe phyſicians who are 
fond of mixing different cathartics 
together, 


NATRON TA RTA RISATUM. 
Lond. | 

| Tartariſed natron. 

Take of 
Natron, twenty ounces ; 

Cryſtals of tartar, powdered, two 
pounds; 
Diſtilled water, 
pints. 

Diſſolve the natron in the water, 
and gradually add the eryſtals of 
tartar: filtre the liquor through 
paper; evaporate, and ſet it a- 
ſide to cryſtallize. 


SODA TARTARIZATA, vulgo 
SAL RUPELLENSI8S. 
Edinb. 
Tartariſd ſoda, commonly called 
Rochel ſalt. 

The /al Rupellenſis may be prepa- 
red from purified foffile alkaline 
ſalt and cryitals of tartar, in the 
ſame manner as directed for the 
tartarum folubile. 


boiling, 


Tuis is a ſpecies of ſoluble tar- 
tar, made with the falt of kali or 
ſoda, which is the ſame with the 
mineral alkali, or baſis of ſea-falt. 
It cryſtalliſes far more eaſily than 
the preceding preparation, and does 
not, like 1 it, grow moiſt in the air, 
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It is alſo conſiderably leſs purgative, 
but is equally decompounded by 
acids. It appears to be a very ele- 
gant ſalt, and begins now to come 
into eſteem in this country, as it 
has long been in France. 


ALUMINIS PURIFICATIO. 
| Lond. 

| Purification of alum. 

Take of 
Alum, one pound; 
Chalk, one dram by weight; 
Diſtilled water, one pint, 

Boil them a little, ſtrain, and ſet 
the liquor aſide to cryſtallize. 


We have already offered ſome 
obſervations on alum in the Materia 
Medica; and in general it comes 
from the alum works in England 
in a ſtate of ſuch purity as to be fit 
for every purpoſe in medicine : ac- 
cordingly we do not obſerve that 


the purification of alum has a place 


in any other pharmacopœia; but 
by the preſent preceſs it will be 
freed, not only from different im- 
purities, but alſo from ſuperabun- 
dant acid. 


ALUMEN USTUM. 
| Lond. Edin. 
| Burnt alum. 
Take of 
Alum, half a pound. 
Burn it in an earthen veſſel ſo wog 
as it bubbles. 


Tuis, with ſtrict propriety, ought 
rather, perhaps, to be called dried 
alum than burat alum: for the only 
effect of the burning here directed 
is to exRF el the water. In this ftate 
it is ſo acrid as to be frequently 
employed as an elcharotic ; and it 
is with this intention, chiefly, that 
it has a place in our pharmaco- 
pœias: but it has ſometimes alſo 
been taken internally, r 
in caſes of cholic. | 
3a 
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SAL five SACCHARUM LAC- 
TIS. 5 
Suec. 


Take of the whey of milk, prepa- 
red by runnet, any quantity: 
let it be boiled over a moderate 
fire to the conſiſtence of aſyrap 
then put it in a cold place, that 
cryſtals may be formed. Let the 
fluid which remains be again 


managed in the ſame manner, 


and let the cryſtals formed be 
waſhed with cold water. 


Ir has been by ſome imagined, 
that the ſuperiority of one milk 
over another depends on its con— 
taining a larger proportion of this 
ſaline or ſaccharine part; and par- 
ticularly, that upon this the re- 
puted virtues of aſs milk depend. 
Hence this preparation has been 


greatly celebrated in diſorders- of 


the brealt, but is far from anſwer- 
ing what. has been expected from it. 
It has little ſweetneſs, and is difh- 
cult of ſolution in water. A faline 
ſubſtance, much better deſerving 
the name of ſugar, may be obtained 
by evaporating new milk, particu- 
larly that of the aſs, to drynels, di- 
geſting the dry matter in water till 
the water has extracted its ſoluble 
parts, and then inſpiſſating the fil- 
tered liquor. This preparation is 
of great ſweetneſs, though neither 
white nor cryſtalline ; nor is it per- 
haps in the pure cryſtallizable parts 
of milk that its medicinal virtues 
lie; and ſo little reliance is put 
upon it as a medicine, that it has 
no place in the London or Edin- 
burgh pharmacope1as ; although it 
long has ſtood, and till ſtands, in 
the foreign ones. 


SAL ACETOSELLE. 
8 

5 Salti of forrel. | 

Take any quantity of the expreſſed 

juice of the leaves of wood - ſor- 


— 
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rel; let it boil gently, that the 
feculent matter may be ſepara- 
ted; then ftrain it till it be clear, 
an! alter this boil it on a mode- 
rate fire to the conſiſtence of a 
ſyrup. Put it into long necked 
glaſs veſſels, and place it in a 
cold ſituation that it may cry- 
ſtallize. Let theſe cryſtals be 
diſſo ved in water, and again 
formed into purer ones. : 


To make the forrel yield its juice 
readily, it ſhould be chopt to 
pieces, and well bruiſed in a ſmall 
mortar, before it be committed to 
the preſs. The magma which re- 
mains in the bag {till retaining no 
inconſiderable quantity of ſaline 
matter, may be advantageouſly boil 
ed in water, and the decoction add- 
ed to the expreſſed juice. The 
whole may be afterwards depurated 
together, either by the method a- 
bove directed, or by running the li- 
quor ſeveral times through a linen 
cloth. In ſome caſes, the addition 
of a conſiderable portion of water 
is neceſſary, that the juice, thus 
diluted, may part the more freely 
from its feculencies; on the ſepara- 
tion of which the ſucceſs of the 
proceſs much depends. | 

The evaporation ſhould be per- 
formed either in ſhallow glais ba- 
ſons, or in ſuch earthen ones as are 
of a compact cloſe texture; ſuch 
are thoſe uſually called ſtone- ware. 
The common earthen veſſels are 
ſubject to have their glazing cor- 
roded, and are ſo extremely porous, 
as readily to imbibe and retain a 
good quantity of the liquor ; me- 
tallic veſſels are particularly apt to 


be corroded by —_ acid kinds of 


juices. 

"Theſe juices are ſo viſcid, and 
abound ſo much with heterogene- 
ous matter, of a quite different na- 
ture from any thing ſaline, that a 
oy or pure ſaline incruſtation 
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upon the ſurface, is in vain expec- 
ted. Boerhaave therefore, and the 
more expert writers in pharmaceu- 


tical chemiſtry, with great judg- 
ment direct the evaporation of the 


ſuperfluous moiſture to be continued 


until the matter has acquired the 
conſiſtenee of cream. Tf it be now 
ſuffered to ſtand for an hour or two 
in a warm place, it will, not with- 
ſtanding the former depurations, 
depoſite afreſh ſediment, from which 
it ſhould be warily decanted before 
it be put into the veſſel in which it 
is deſigned to be eryſtallized. 

Some recommend an unglazed 
earthen veſſel as preferable for this 
purpoſe toa glaſs one; the ſmooth- 
neſs of the latter being ſuppoſed to 
hinder the ſalt from ticking there- 
to; whilſt the juice ealily infinua- 
ting itſelf into the pores of the for- 
mer, has a great advantage of ſhoot- 
ing its faline ſpicula to the ſides. 
Others ſlightly incrultate the ſides 
and bottom of whatever veſſel they 
employ with a certain 'mineral falt, 
which greatly difpoſes the juice to 
cryſtallize, to which of itſelf it is 
very averſe : but this addition is, 
with regard to its medical virtue, 
quite different from the ſalt here 
intended. 

The liquor which remains after 


the cryſtallization may be depura- 


ted by a gentle colature, and after 
due inſpiſſation ſet to ſhoot again; 
when a farther yield of cryſtals will 
be obtained. 

The proceſs for obtaining this 
falt is very tedious; and the quan- 
tity of ſalt which the juices afford 
is extremely {mall : hence they are 
hardly ever made or expected in 
the ſhops. They may be fome- 
what ſooner feparated from the 
mucilaginous and other feculencies, 

by clarification with whites of 
eggs, and by adding very pure white 
clay. 
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72 the manner above deſcribed, 
ſalts may be alſo obtained from o- 


ther acid, auftere, and bitteriſh 
plants, which contain but a ſmall 
quantity of oil. 

The virtues of the eſſential falts 
have not been ſufficiently determt- 
ned from experience. Thus much, 


however, is certain, that they do 


not, as has been ſuppoſed, poſſeſs 
the virtues of the ſubjects entire, 
excepting only the acids and ſweets. 
The others ſeem to be, almoſt all of 
them, nearly ſimilar, whatever plant 
they were obtained from. In wa- 
tery extracts of wormwood, carduus, 
camomile, and many other vegeta- 
bles, kept for ſome time in a ſoft 
ſtate, there may be obſerved fine ſa- 
line effloreſcences on the ſurface, 
which have all nearly the ſame taſte, 
ſomewhat of the nitrous kind. They 
are ſuppoſed by ſome to be at bot- 
tom no more than an impure ſpecies 
of volatile nitte (that is, a ſalt com- 
poſed of the nitrous acid and vola- 
tile alkali): thoſe which were exa- 
mined by the chemiſts of the French 
academy deflagrated in the fire; 
and being triturated with fixt alka- 
li, exhaled an urinous odour; plain 
marks of their containing thoſe two 
ingredients. 


SAL ACIDUM BORACIS, 
Suec. 
Acid ſalt of borax. 
Take of 
Borax, an ounce and a half, 
Warm ſpring- water, one pound, 
Mix them in a glaſs veſſel, that the 
borax may be diſſolved ; ; then 
pour into it three drams of A | 
concentrated acid of vitriol: 
vaporate the liquor till a pellicle 
appears upon it ; after this let it 
remain at reſt till the cryſtals be 
formed. Let them be waſhed with 
cold water and kept for uſe. 
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Tamas ſalt, which has long been 
known by the title of Sa/ ſedativus 


Hombergii, is not unfrequently for- 
med, by ſublimation : but the pro- 


ceſs by cryſtallization here direQed: 
is leſs troubleſome, though the ſalt 
proves generally leſs whate, and is 


apt likewiſe to retain a part of 
Glauber's ſalt, eſpecially if the 
evaporation be long protracted. - 
The ſalt of borax to the taſte ap- 
pears to be a neutral; but when it 
is examined by alkalies, it ſhows the 
properties of an acid, efferveſcing, 
uniting, and cryſtallizing with them, 
and it deſtroys their alkaline quali- 
ty. It diſſolves both in water and 
ſpirit of wine, although not very 
readily in either. 

The virtues attributed to it may 
jn ſome degree be inferred from the 

name of ſedative, by which it was 
long diſtinguiſhed. It has been 
ſuppoſed to be a mild anodyne, to 
diminiſh febrile heat, to prevent or 
remove delirium ; and to allay, at 
leaſt for ſome time, ſpaſmodical 
affections, particularly thoſe which 
are the attendants, of hypochondr:» 
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aſis and hyſteria, It may be 


given in dotcs from two to twenty 
grains. 


SAL AMMONIACUM DEPU- 
RATUM. 
Suec. | 
Purified ſal ammoniac. 
Diffilze Ja) ammoniar” in ſpring- 
water; ſtrain the liquor through 
paper; evaporate it to dryneſs 
in a glaſs veſſel by means of a 
moderate fire. 


Tae fal ammoniac imported 
from the Mediterranean often con- 
tains ſuch impurities as to render 
the above proceſs necellary ; but 
that which 1: prepared in Britain 
from ſoot and ſea-ſalt, is in general 
brought to market in a ſtate of 
very great purity. Hence this 
proceſs 18 now altogether omitted 
both in the London and Edin- 
burgh pharmacopœias. It fur- 
niſhes, however, when neceſſary, an 
eaſy and effectual mode of obtain 
ing a pure ammonia muriata. 
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MAGNESIA ALBA. 
Lond. 
White magnęſia. 

Take of 
Bitter purging ſalt, 

Kali, each two pounds; 
Diſtilled water, boiling, twenty 
pints. 

Diſſolve the bitter ſalt and the kali 
ſeparately in ten pints of water, 
and filter through paper; then 
mix them. Boil the liquor a 
little while, and ftrain it whilſt 
hot through linen, upon which 
will remain the white magneſia ; 
then waſh 2way, by repeated af- 
fuſions of diſtilled water, the vi- 
triolated kali. 


MAGNESIA ALBA. 
Eadinb. 
White Magugſia. 

Take of 
Bitter purging ſalt, 

Purified fixed vegetable alkali, 
equal weights. 

Diſſolve them ſeparately in double 
their quantity of warm water, and 
let the liquor be flrained or o- 
therwiſe freed from the feces; 
then mix them, and inſtantly add 
eight times their quantity of 
warm water. Let the liquor 
boil for a little on the fire, ſtir- 
ring it at the ſame time; then 


let it reſt til the heat be ſome - 


what diminiſhed; after which 


{train it through a cloth: the 
magneſia will remain vpon the 
cloth, and it is to be waſhed with 
pure water till it be altogether 
void of ſaline taſte. 


Taz proceſſes here directed by 
the London aad Edinburgh colle- 
ges are nearly the ſame ; but the 
former ſeem to have improved 
ſomewhat on the latter, both in ſim- 
plifying the proceſs, and in the em- 
ployment of diſtilled water. 

The /al catharticus amarus, or 
Epſom ſalt, is a combination of the 
vitriolic acid and magneſia. In this 
proceſs then, a double eleQive at- 
traction takes place: the vitriolic 


acid forſakes the magneſia and joins 


to the mild alkali, with which it has 
a greater attraction . whilſt the 
magneſia in its turn unites with the 
fixed air diſcharged from the mild 
alkali, and ready to be abſorbed by 
any ſubſtance with which it can 
combine. 

We have therefore two new pro- 
ducts, viz. a vitriolated tartar, and 
magneſia united with fixed air. 
The former is diſſolved in the wa- 
ter, and may be preſerved for uſe; 
the latter, as being much leſs ſoluble, 
ſiuks to the bottom of the veſſel. 
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The intention of employing ſuch a 
large quantity of water and of the 
boiling is, that the vitriolated tar- 
tar may be all thoroughly diſſolved, 


this ſalt being ſo ſcantily ſoluble in 


water, that without this expedient 
a part of it might- be precipitated 


along with the magneſia. It might 


perhaps be more convenient to em- 
ploy the mineral alkali; which form- 
ing a Glauber's ſalt with the vitrio- 
lic acid, would require leſs water for 
its ſuſpenſion. By the after ablu- 
tions, however, the magneſia i is ſuf- 
ficiently freed of any portion of vi- 
triolated tartar which may have ad- 
hered a.,. 

The ablutions ſhould be made 
with very pure water; for nicer 
purpoſes diſtilled water may be uſed 
with advantage; and ſoft water is 
in every caſe neceſſary. Hard wa- 
ter for this proceſs is peculiarly in- 
admiſſible, as the principle in wa- 
ters giving the property called hard- 
neſs, is generally owing to an im- 
perfect nitrous ſelenite, whoſe biſe 
is capable of being diſengaged by 
magneſia united with fixed air. For 
though the attraction of magneſia 
itſelf to the nitrous acid, is not 
greater than that of calcareous 
earths ; ; yet when combined with 
fixed air, a peculiar circumſtance 
intervenes, whereon it is dediicible, 
that the ſum of the forces tending to 
Join the calcareous earth with the air 
of the magneſia, and the magneſia 
with the acid, is greater than the 
ſum of the forces tending to join 
the calcareous earth with the acid, 


and the —_—_— with the fixed. 


air. 

This phenomenon mult therefore 
depend on the preſence of fixed air, 
and its greater attraction for lime 
than for magneſia. On this ac- 
count, if hard Water be uſed, a quan- 
tity of calcareous earth muſt infal- 
ubly be depoſited on the magneſia; 
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whilſt the nitrous acid with which 
it was combined in the water, ſhall 
in its turn attach itſelf to a portion | 
of the magneſia, forming what may 
be called a nitrous magne/a. 

All the alkalies and alſo calcare- 
ous earths, have a greater attraction 
for fixed air than magneſia has: 
Hence, if this laft be precipitated 
from its ſolution in acids by cauſtic 
alkali, it is then procured free of 
fixed air; but for this purpoſe cal- 
cination 18 more generally employ- 
ed in the manner deſcribed in the 

roceſs which next follows. Mag- 
neſia 18 ſcarcely ſoluble in any quan- 
tity whatever in water: the infi- 
nitely ſmall portion which this fluid 
is capable of taking up, is owing to 
the fixed air of the magneſia; and 
it has been lately diſcovered, that 
water impregnated with this acid 
is capable of diſſolving a conſider- 
able portion: for this purpoſe it is 
neceſſary to employ magneſia al- 
ready ſaturated with fixed air, as 
magneſia deprived of this air would 
quickly abſtract it from the water, 
whereby the force of the latter 
would be very conſiderably dimini- 
ſhed. Such a ſolution of magneſia 
might be uſeful for ſcveral purpoſes 
in medicine, 


Macnes14 is the ſame ſpecies of 
earth with that obtained from the 
mother-ley of nitre, which was for 
ſeveral years a celebrated ſecret in 
the hands of ſome particular perſons 
abroad. Hoffman, who deſcribes 
the preparation of the nitrous mag- 
neſia, gives it the character of an 
uſeful antacid, a ſafe and inoffenſive 
laxative in doſes of a dram or two, 
and a diaphoretic and diuretic when 
given in ſmaller doſes of fifteen or 
twenty grains. Since his time, it 
has had a conſiderable place in the 
practice of foreign phyficians ; and 
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particularly in heart-burns, and for 
preventing or removing the many 
diſorders which children are ſo fre- 
quently thrown into from a redun- 
dance of acid humours in the firſt 
paſſages : It is preferred, on ac- 
count of its laxative quality, to the 
common abſorbents, which, unleſs 
gentle purgatives be given occaſion- 
ally to carry them off, are apt to 

lodge in the body, and occaſion a 
coſtiveneſs very detrimental to in- 
fants. 

Magneſia alba, when prepared in 
perfection, is a white and very ſub- 
tile earth, perfectly void of ſmell or 
taſte, of the claſs of thoſe which 
diſſolve in acids. It diſſolves freely 
even in the vitriolic acid; which, 
in the common way of making ſolu- 
tions, takes up only an inconſider- 
able portion of other earths. Com- 
bined with this acid, it forms the 
bitter purging, or Epſom ſalt, very 
eaſily ſoluble in water; while the 


common abſorbents form with the 


fame acid almoſt inſipid concretes, 
very difficult of ſolution. Solu- 
tions of magneſia in all acids are 
bitter and purgative; while thoſe 
of the other earths are more or leſs 
auſtere and aſtringent. A large 
doſe of magneſia, if the ſtomach 
contain no acid to diſſolve. it, does 
not purge or produce any ſenſible 
effect: a moderate one, it an acid 
be lodged there, or if acid liquors 
are taken after it, procures ſeveral 
ſtools; whereas the common abſor- 
bents, in the ſame circumſtances, 
inſtead of looſening, bind the belly. 
It is obvious, therefore, that mag- 
neſia is ſpecifically different from 


the other earths, and that it is ap- 
plicable to uſeful purpoſes in medi - 


cine. 

Magneſia was formerly made 
with the mother-water of nitre eva- 
porated to dryneſs, or precipitated 
by a fixed alkali, It has gone un- 
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der different names, as the Mile 
powder of the Count of Palma, Powe 
der of Sentinelle, Polychreſt, Laxative 
powder, &c. It ſeems to have got 
the character alba, to diſtinguiſh it 
from the dark coloured mineral call- 
ed alſo magrieſia, or manganeſe ; a 
ſubſtance poflefling very different 
properties. We have not heard 
that pure native magneſia has been 
found in its uncombined ſtate : A 
combination of it with ſulphur has 


been diſcovered to cover a ſtratum 


of coal at Littry in Lower Nor- 
mandy, It has alſo been found in 
certain ſerpentine earths in Saxony, 
and in marly and alum earths. 


MAGNESIA USTA. 
Lond. 
Calcined magneſia. 

Take of | 2255 

White magneſia, four ounces, 
Expoſe it to a ſtrong heat for two 

hours; and, when cold, ſet it by. 

Keep it in a veſſel cloſely ſtopt. 


MAGNESIA USTA. 
Edin. 
Calcined mag neſia. 
Let magneſia, placed in a crucible, 
be continued in a red heat for 
two hours; then put it up in 


cloſe glaſs veſſels. 


By this proceſs the magneſia is 


freed of fixed air; which, according 
to Dr Black's experiments, conſti- 
tutes about r of its weight. A 
kind of opaque foggy vapour is ob- 
ſerved to eſcape during the calcina- 


tion, which is nothing elſe than a 


quantity of fine particles of mag- 
neſia buoyed off along with a ſtream 
of the diſengaged air. About the 
end of the operation, the magneſia 
exhibits a kind of luminous, or 
phoſphoreſcent property; and this 
may be conſidered as a pretty exact 
criterion of its being depriyed of air. 
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Calcined meſa is equally 
mild as when ſaturated with 'fixed 


air; and this circumſtance is ſuffi- 


cient to eſtabliſh a difference be- 
tween it and calcareous earths ; all 
of which are converted, by calcina- 
tion, into a cauſtic quicklime. 

The magneſia uſta* is uſed for 
the ſame general purpoſes as the 
magneſia combined with fixed air. 
In certain affections of the ſtomach, 
accompanied with much flatulence, 
the calcined magneſia is found pre- 
ferable, not only as containing more 
of the real earth of magneſia in a 
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given quantity, but as being alſo 
deprived of its air. It neutralizes 
the acid of the ſtomach, without 
that extrication of air, which is often 
a troubleſome conſequence in em- 


ploying the aërated magneſia in 


theſe complaints. It is proper to 
obſerve, that magneſia, whether 
combined with, or deprived of fixt 
air, 18 ſimilar to the mild calcareous 
earths in promoting and increaſing 
putrefaction. The ſame has even 
been obſerved with reſpect to the 
Epſom and ſome other ſalts which 
have this earth for their baſe. 
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PREPARATIONS OF SULPHUR. 


FLORES SULPHURIS LOTI. 
Lond. 

| W _—_ flowers ef. Julphur, 

Tak e of 
Flowers of ful phur, one pound; 
Diſtilled water, four pints. 

Boll the flowers of ſulphur a little 

while in the ditiiiled water; 
then pour off this water, and waſh 
off the acid with cold water ; 
laſtly, dry the flowers. 


In the former editions of our 
pharmacopeias, directions were gi- 
ven for the preparation of the flow- 
ers of ſulphur themſelves: But as a 


large apparatus is neceſſary for do- 


ing it with any advantage, it is now 
almoſt never attempted by the apo- 
tRecar: es. When the flowers are 


properly e no change is 
made on the qualities of the ſul- 
phur. Its impurities only are ſe- 
parated ; and at the ſame time it is 
reduced to a finer powder than it 


can eafily be brought to by any 


other means, But as the flowers 
of ſulphur are generally ſublimed 
into very capacious rooms, which 


contain a large quantity of air, or 


in veſſels not perfectly cloſe ; tome 
of thoſe that ariſe at firſt are apt to 
take fire, and thus are changed in- 
to a volatile acid vapour, which 
mingling with the flowers that ſub- 
lime afterwards, communicates to 
them a conſiderable degree of aci- 
dity. In this caſe, the ablution 
here directed is for the general uſe 
of the medicine abſolutely necet 

| fary- 


Chap. 9- 


ſary ; for the flowers, thus taint- 
ed with acid, ſometimes occaſion 
gripes, and may, in other reſpects, 
be productive of effects different 
from thoſe of pure ſulphur. There 
are, however, ſome particular com- 
binations, to which they are ſuppo- 
ſed to be better adapted when un- 
waſhed, ſuch as their union with 
mercury into æthiops mineral; and 
accordingly for that preparation 
the unwaſhed flowers are di ected 
þy the London college. 


KALI SULPHURATDPM, 
| Lond. 
Sulphurated kali. 

Take of | 

Flowers of ſulphur, one eunce ; 
Kali, five ounces. 

Mix the ſalt with the melted ſul- 
phur, by frequently ſtirring, un- 
til they unite into an uniform 
mals. 


Tuis preparation in the former 


editions of Our pharmacopœias had 


the name of ar ſuiphuris. 

It is much more convenient to 
melt the ſulphur firſt by it ſelf, and 
add the ſalt of tartar by degrees, as 
here directed, than to grind them 
together, and afterwards endeavour 
to melt them as ordered in former 
editions; For in this laſt caſe the 
mixture will not flow ſufficiently 
thin to be properly united by ſtir- 
ring; and the ſulphur either takes 
fire, or ſublimes in flowers; which 
probably has been the reaſon why 
ſo large a proportion of it has been 
commonly directed. Even in the 
preſent method a conſiderable part 
of the ſulphur will be diſſipated; 
and if it were not, the hepar would 


not be of its due quality: for one 


part of ſulphur requires two of the 
alkaline ſalt to render it perfectly 
ſoluble in water, whick this prepa- 
ration ought to be. 
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The hepar ſulphuris has a fetid 
ſmell, and a nauſeous taſte. Solu- 
tions of it in water, made with ſu- 
gar into a ſyrup, have been recom- 
menged in coughs and other diſor- 
ders of the breaſt. Our Pharmaco- 
pœias, nevertheleſs, have deſervedly 
rejected this ſyrup, as common 
practice has almoſt done the bal- 
fams. Solutions of the hepar, in 
water, have been alſo recommend- 


ed in herpetie and other cutaneous 


affections. Some phyficians have 
even employed this ſolution, in a 
large quantity, as a bath for the 
cure of pſora; and in caſes of te- 
nea capitis, it has often been uſed 
by way of lotion. 

ihe hepar, digeited in rectified 
ſpirit of wine, imparts a rich gold 
colour, a warm, ſomewhat aroma- 
tic taſte, and a peculiar, not un- 
grateful ſmell. A tincture of this 
kind is kept in the ſhops under the 
name of another mineral. The he- 
par ſulphuris has been by ſome 
ſtrongly recommended to prevent 
the effects of mineral poiſons. 


OLEUM SULPHURATUM 
ET PECVROLEUM SULPHU. 
RATUM. 

Lond. | 

Sulphurated oil and ſulphurated pe- 

treleum. 

Take o | | 
Flowers of ſulphur, four oun- 

ces; 
Olive oil, ſixteen ounces. 

Boil the flowers of brimſtone, with 
the oil, in a pot ſlightly covered, 
until they be united. 

In the ſame manner is made ſalpbu- 
rated petroleum. 5 


Tusk articles are analogous to 
what had formerly a plaee in our 
pharmacopœias under the titles of 
balſamum ſulphuris ſimplex, craſſum 
et Barbadenſe. And beſides theſe, 
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a place was alſo given to the balſa- 
mum ſulphuris aniſatum, terebin- 
thinat um, &c. While theſe articles, 


however, are now baniſhed from 


our pharmacopœias, even thoſe re- 
tained are leſs in uſe ben for- 
merly. 

T'beſe 1 are more con- 
veniently and ſafely made in a tall 


ziaſs body, with the mouth at leaſt ; 


anch in diameter, than inthe cir- 
gulatory or cloſe veſſels in which 
they have commonly been directed 
*0 be prepared: for when the ſul- 
phur and oil begin to act vche- 
mently upon each other, they not 
only rarify into a large volume, but 
iikewiſe throw out 1mpc<tuouſly 
great quantitics of an elaſtic vapour; 


which, if the veſſels be cloſed, or 


the orifices not ſufficient to allow it 
a free exit, will infallibly burſt them: 
Hoffman relates a very remarkable 
hittory of the effects of an accident 
of this kind. In the veſſel above 
recommended, the proceſs may be 
completed, without danger, in four 
or five hours, by duly managing the 
fire, which ſhould be very gentle 
for ſome time, and afterwards in- 
creaſed ſo as to make the oil juſt 
bubble or boil; in which ſtate it 
ſhould be kept till all the 8 
appears to be taken up. 

Eſſential oils employed as men- 


ſtrua for ſulphur, undergo a great 
alteration from the degree of heat 


neceſſary for enabling them to diſ- 
ſolve the ſulphur; and henpe the 
balſams have not near ſo much of 
their flavour as might be expected. 
It ſhould therefore ſeem more eli- 


ible to add a proper quantity of 


the eſſential oil to the fimple bal- 
ſam ; theſe readily incorporate by 
a gentle warmth, if the veſſel be 
now and then ſhaken. We may 
thus compoſe a balſam more elegant 
than thoſe made in the manner for- 
merly recommended, and which 
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retains ſo much of the flavour of 
the oil, as is in ſome meaſure ſuf. 
ficient to cover the taſte of the 


ſulphur, and render it ſupportable. 


The balſams of ſulphur have been 
ſtrongly recommended in coug hs, 
conſumptions, and other diſorders 
of the breaſt and lungs: But the re- 
putation which they have had in 
theſe caſes, does not appear to have 
been built upon any fair trial or ex- 
perience of their virtues. They are 
manifeſtly hot, acrimonious, and 
irritating; and therefore ſhould be 
uſed with the utmoſt caution. They 
have frequently been found to in- 
jure the appetite, offend the ſto- 
mach and viſcera, parch the body, 
and occaſion thirſt and febrile heats. 
The doſe of the ſimple balfam is 
from ten to forty drops: thoſe with 
eſſential oils are not given in above 
half theſe quantities. Externally, 
they are employed for cleanfing and 
healing foul running ulcers. Boer- 
haave conjectures, that their uſe in 
theſe caſes gave occaſion to the vir- 
tues aſcribed to them when taken 
internally. 5 


SULPHUR PRACIPITA- 
TUM. 
Lond. 
Precipitated ſulphur. 
Take of 
Sulphurated kali, fix ounces 
Diſtilled water, one pound and 
an half; | 
Vitriolic ned; diluted,” as much 
ads is ſufficient. 
Boil the ſulphurated kali in the di- 
ſtilled water until it be diſſolved. 
Filter the liquor through paper, 
to which add the vitriolic acid. 
Waſh the precipitated powder by 
often pouring on water till it be- 
comes inſipid. 


Tan preparation is not ſo white 


as that of the laſt pharmacopœia, 
' which 
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which was made with quicklime ; 
and which in ſome pharmacopceias 
had the name lac ſulphuris. 

Pure lac ſulphuris is not different 
in quality from pure ſulphur itſelf: 
to which it is preferred in ungu- 


ents, &c. only on account of its 


colour. The whiteneſs docs not 
proceed from the ſulphur having loſt 
any of its parts in the operation, or 
from any new matter ſuperadded : 
for if common ſulphur be ground 


with alkaline ſalts, and ſet to ſub- 
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lime, it ariſes of a like white co- 


lour, the whole quantity of the al- 
kali remaining unchanged ; and if 
the lac be melted with a gentle 
fire, it returns into yellow ſulphur 
again, 

It may be obſerved, that the 
name lac ſulphuris, or milk of juk 
pur, applied among us to the pre- 
cipitate, is by the French writers 
confined to the white liquor be- 
fore the precipitate has fallen from 
Ito" . | 
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PREPARATIONS or ANTIMONY. 


Any is compoſed of. a 
£4 & metal, united with ſulphur or 
common brimſtone. | 
If powdered antimony be expoſed 
to a gentle fire, the ſulphur ex- 
Hales 3 the metallic part remain- 
ing in form of a white calx, re- 
ducible, by proper fluxes, into a 
whitiſh brittle metal, called re- 
ulus. 
guiſhed from the other bodies of 
that claſs, by its not being ſo-. 
luble in aquafortis; its proper 
menſtruum is aqua regia. : 
If aqua regia be poured upon crude 
antimony, the metallic part will 
be diſſolved; and the ſulphur 
thrown out, partly to the fides of 
the veſſel, and partly to the ſur- 


face of the liquor, in the form of 


a greyiſh yellow ſubſtance. This, 
ſeparated and purified by ſubli- 
mation, appears on all trials the 


This is readily diſtin- 


ſame with pure common brim- 
ſtone. 
The metal, freed from the ſulphur 
naturally blended with it, and af- 
terwards fuſed with common 
brimſtone, reinmes the appear- 
ance and qualities of crude anti- 
monye 


THe antimonial metal is a me- 
dicine of the greateſt power of any 
known ſubſtance; a quantity too 


-minute to be ſenſible on the ten- 


dereft balance, is capable of produ- 
cing virulent effects, if taken dif- 
ſolved, or in a ſoluble ſtate. If gi- 
ven in ſuch a form as to be imme- 
diately miſcible with the animal 
fluids, it - proves vielently emetic; 
if ſo managed as to be more ſlowly 
acted on, cathartic ; and in either 
caſe, if the doſe be extremely ſmall, 
diaphoretic, Thus, though vege- - 

table 
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table acids extract ſo little from 
this metal, that the remainder ſeems 
to have loſt nothing of its weight, 
the tinctures prove in no large doſes 
ſtrongly emetic, and in ſmaller ones 
powerfully diaphoretic. The regu- 
tus has been caſt into the form of 
pills, which acted as virulent ca- 
thartics, though without ſuffering 
any ſenſible diminution of weight 
in their paſſage through the body; 
and this repeatedly, for a great 
number of times. . 
This metal, diveſted of the in- 
flammable principle which it has in 
common with other metallic bodies 
that are reduced to a calx, becomes 
indifſoluble and inactive. The calx 
nevertheleſs, urged with a ſtrong 
fre, melts into a glaſs, which 1s as 
caſy of ſolution, and as virulent in 
operation, as the regulus itſelf: the 
glaſs, thoroughly mingled with ſuch 
ſubKances as prevents its ſolubility, 


as wax, reſins, and the like, is again 


rendered mild. 


Vegetable acids, as bas already been 
ebſerved, diſſolve but an extremely 
minute portion of this metal: the ſo- 
lution nevertheleſs proves powerful- 
ly emetic and cathartic. The ni- 
trous and vitriohc acids only cor- 
rode it into a powder, to which they 
adhere ſo ſlightly as to be ſeparable 
in a conſiderable degree by water, 


and totally by fire, leaving the re-_ 


gulus in form of a calx ſimilar to 
that prepared by fire alone. The 
marine acid has a very different ef- 
fect; this reduces the regulus into 
a violent corroſive; and though it 
difficultly unites, yet very cloſely 
adheres to it, inſomuch as not to 
be ſeparable by any ablution, nor 
by fire, the regulus ariſing along 
with it. The nitrous or vitriolic a- 
cids expel the marine, and thus re- 


uce the corroſive into a calx ſimi- 
lax to the foregoing. 
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Sulphur remarkably abates the 
power of this metal: and hence 
crude antimony, in which the regu- 
Ins appears to be combined with 
ſulphur, from one-fourth to one- 
half its weight, proves altogether 
mild. If a part of the ſulphur be 
taken away, by ſuch operations as 
do not deitroy or calcine the metal, 
the remaining maſs becomes pro- 
portionably more active. 

The ſulphur of antimony may be 
expelled by deflagration with nitre: 
the larger the quantity of nitre, to 
a certain point, the more of the 
ſulphur will be diſſipated, and the 
preparation will be che more active. 
If the quantity of nitre be more 
than ſufficient to conſume the ſul- 
phur, the reſt of it, deflagrating 
with the inflammable principle of 
the regulus itſelf, renders it again 
mild. | 

The ſulphur of antimony is like- 
wiſe abſorbed, in fuſion, by certain 
metals, and by alkaline ſalts. Theſe 
laſt, when united wich ſulphur, prove 
a menſtruum for all the metals (zinc 
excepted); and hence, if the fuſion 
be long continued, the regulus is 
taken up, and rendered ſoluble in 
water. | 


From theſe particulars with re- 
ſpect to antimony, it may naturally 
be concluded, that it not only fur- 
niſhes us with an uſeful and active 
medicine, but that it may alſo be 
exhibited for medical purpoſes un- 
der a great variety of different 


forms, and that the effects of theſe 


will be conſiderably diverſified. 
And this has in reality been the 
caſe. When treating of antimony in 
the materia medica, we have not 
only offered ſome obſervations on 
its medical, but have alſo exhibited 
a view of its different preparations 
for medical purpoſes, thrown into a 
tabular form by Dr Black. Burt al- 
though 


4. 
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though there is perhaps no prepara- 


tion there mentioned, which is not 


fitted to ſerve ſome uſcful purpoſe; 
yet the colleges both of London 
and Edinburgh have now reſtricted 
the number of preparations in their 
pharmacopeias to a few only, And 
it is highly probable, that from the 
proper employment of theſe every 
uſeful purpoſe to be anſwered by 
antimony may be accompliſhed. 


ANTIMONIUM CALCINA- 
: TUM. 
Lond. 

| Calcined antimony. 

Take of | 
Antimony, powdered, eight oun- 

ces. 

Nitre, powdered, two pounds. 

Mix them, and caſt the mixture by 
degrees into a red hot crucible, 
Burn the white matter about half 
an hour; and, when cold, pow- 
der it; after which wach it with 


diſtilled water. 


Is the laſt edition of the London 
Pharmacopceia this preparation had 
the name of calx antimonit ; and it 
may be conſidered as at leaſt very 
nearly approaching to ſome other an- 
timonials of the old pharmacopœias, 
particularly to the antimonium dia- 
phoreticum nitratum, aatimonium 
diaphoreticum lotum, and the ni- 
trum ſtibiatum; none of which are 
now received as ſeparate formulas 
of our pharmacopœia, and indeed 
even the calx antimonii itſelf, at 
leaft as thus prepared, has vow no 
place in the Edinburgh pharmaco- 
pœia. 

The calx of antimony, when 
freed by waſhing from the ſaline 
matter, is extremely mild, if not 
altogether inactive. Hoffman, Le- 
mery, and others, affure us, that 


they have never experienced from 


it any ſuch effects as its uſual title 
imports ;- Boerhaave declares, that 
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it is a mere metallic earth, entirely 
deſtitute of all medicinal virtue: 
and the Committee of the London 
College admit, that it has no ſen- 
ſible operation. The common doſe 
is from five geains to a ſcruple, or 
half a dram; though Wilſon re- 
lates, that he has krown it given 
by half ources, and repeated two or 
three times a-day, for ſeveral days 
together. . | 

Some report, that this calx, by 
keeping for a length of time, con- 
tracts an emetic quality: From 
wheuce it has been concluded, that 
the powers of the reguline part are 
not entirely deſtroyed; that the 
preparation has the virtues of other 
antimonials which are given as al- 
teratives; that is, in ſuch ſmall 
doſes as not to ftimulate the pri- 
mæ viz; and that therefore dia- 
phoretic antimony, or calcined an- 
timony, as it is now more properly 
ſtyled, 1s certainly among the mild- 
eſt preparations of that mineral, 
and may be uted for children, and 
fimilar delicate conſtitutions where 
the ſtomach and inteftines are eaſi- 
ly affected. The obſervation, how- 
ever, from which theſe concluſions 
are drawn, does not appear to be 
well founded: Ludovici relates, 
that after ke-ping the powder for 
four years, it proved as mild as at 


firſt : and the Straſburgh pharma- 


copœia, with good reaſon, ſuſpects, 


that where the calx has proved e- 
metic, it had either beep given in 
ſuch caſes as would of themſelves 
have been attended with this fymp- 
tom, for the great alexipharmac 
virtues attributed to it have occa- 
fioned it to be exhibited even in the 
more dangerous malignant fevers, 
and other diſorders which are fre- 
quently accompanied with vomit- 
ing; or that it had not been ſuffi- 
ciently calcined, or perfe&ly freed 
from ſuch part of the regulus as 
might remain uncalcined. The 
UL. 
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uncalcined part being groſſer than 
the true calx, the ſeparation is ef- 
fected by waſhing over with water, 
in the ſame manner as directed for 
ſeparating earthy powders from 
their groſſer parts. 


ee. that when 


diaphoretze antimony is prepared 
with nitre abounding with ſea-ſalt, 
of which all the common nitre con- 
tains ſome portion, the medicine 
has proved violently emetic. ' This 
effect is not owing to any particu- 
lar quality of the ſea-falt, but to its 
quantity, by which the proportion 
of the nitre to the 8 is ren- 
dered leſs. 

The zitrum Pibiatum, as it was 
called, is produced by the deflagra- 
tion of the ſulphur of the antimo- 


ny with the nitre, in the ſame man- 


ner as the /, polychreſt, from which 
it differs no otherwiſe than in re- 
taining ſome portion of the antimo- 
nial calx. 

Notwithſtanding the doubts en- 
tertained by ſome reſpecting the 
activity of the antimonium calcina- 
tum, yet the London college have 
in our opinion done right in re- 
taining it. For while it is on all 
hands allowed, that it is the mildeſt 
of our i; there are ſome 
accurate obſervers who confider it 
as by no means inefficacious. Thus 
Dr Healde tells us, that he has 
been in the habit of employing it 
for upwards of forty years, and 1s 
- much deceived, if when genuine, it 
be not productive C: good effects. 


CALX ANTIMONII NITRA- 
| A. 
Edinb. 
Nitrated calx of antimony. 
Take of 
Antimony, calcined for making 
the glaſs of antimony; 
Nitre, equal weights. 
Having mixed, and put them into 
a crucible, let them be toaſted, 
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ſo that the matter ſhall be of a red 
colour for an hour; then let it 

be taken out of the crucible, and, 
after beating it, waſh it repeat- 
edly with warm water till it be 
inſipid. 


Alrhovdù this preparation a- 
grees nearly in name with the pre- 
ceding, and has been conſidered as 
being nearly a complete calx of an- 
timony, yet there can be no doubt 
that it is a medicine of a much 
more active nature than the for- 
mer; and in place of being one of 
the mildeſt of the antimonials, it 
often operates with great violence 


when given in doſes of a _ grains 


only. 

But as the effects of every pre- 
paration of antimony, not already 
conjoined with an acid, muſt de- 
pend on the quantity Ind condition 
of the acid in the ſtomach; ſo the 
ablution of the baſe of the nitre in 
this procels, gives full power to the 
acid of the ſtomach to act as far as 
poſſible on the calx; whereas when 
the unwaſhed calx is employed, a 
great quantity of the acid in the 
ſtomach is neutralized by the alka- 
line baſe of the nitre adhering to 
the calx. The calx antimonii ni- 
trata is ſuppoſed to be nearly the 
ſame with the article which has 
been ſo much celebrated, and has 
had ſuch an extenſive ſale under the 


title of Dr Fames's fever powder. 


And it was as an article which 
might be employed in the place of 
James's powder, that the Edin- 
burgh college introduced this into 
their pharmacopœia. There is, 
however, reaſon to believe, that the 
preparation of James's powder is 
ſomewhat different from that here 
directed; but their effects, as far 
as our obſervation goes, appear to 

be very nearly the ſame. 
The calx antimonis nitrata has 
been thought by ſome preferable to 
emetic' 
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emetic tartar, where the permanent 
effects of a long-continued nauſea 
are required, and where we wiſh 
our antimonials to paſs the pylorus 
and produce purging. But, like 
every other preparation where the 
reguline part is only rendered ac- 
tive by the acid in the ſtomach, the 
calx antimonii nitrata is in all caſes 
of uncertain operation: fometimes 
proving perfectly inert, and at other 
times very violent in its effects. 
The doſe is generally ten or twelve 
grains, and this is often given all 
at once; an inconvenience not at- 
tending the emetie tartar; the quan- 
tity and effects of which we can ge- 
nerally meaſure with ſurpriſing mi- 
nutenefs. 

There is, however, reaſon to be- 
lieve, that by means of James's 
powder, and the calx nitrata, an 
artificial termination of fever is 
ſometimes accompliſhed, and that 
too more frequently than by emetic 
tartar. This perhaps may ſometimes 
be the conſequence of the violence 
with which they operate. At the 
ſame time it muft be admitted, that 


even the moſt violent operation by 


no means enſures an immediate re- 
covery, but that on the contrary it 


is ſometimes manifeſtly attended 


with bad effects. 


CROCUS ANTIMONII. 
Lond. 
Crocus of antimony. 

Take of 
Antimony, powdered ; | 
Nitre, powdered, of each one 

pound; 
Sea-ſalt, one ounce. 

Mix, and put them by degrees 
into a red-hot crucible, and 
melt them with an augmented 
heat. Pour out the melted mat- 
ter; and, when cold, ſeparate it 

from the ſcoriæ. 
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| Edin. 

The mixture of antimony and nitre, 
made as above, is to be injected 
by degrees into a red hot cru- 
eible; when the detonation is 

over, ſeparate the reddiſh metal- 
lic matter from the whitiſh cruſt ; 
beat it into a powder, and edul- 
corate it by repeated waſhings 
with hot water, till the water 
comes off infipid. 


Ha the antimonial ſulphur is 
almoſt totally conſumed, and the 
metallic part left diveſted of its cor- 
rector. Theſe preparations, given 


from two to fix grains, generally 


act as violent emetics, greatly dif- 
ordering the conſtitution. But the 
operation, like that of every prepa- 
ration of antimony whoſe reguline 
part is not joined with an acid, 
muſt be liable to variations, accord- 
ing to the quantity and condition 
of the acid in the ſtomach. Their 
principal uſe is in maniacal caſes, 
as the baſis of ſome other prepara- 
tions; and among the farriers, 
who frequently give to horſes an 
ounce or two a day, divided 1n- 
to different doſes as an alterative : 
in theſe, and other quadrupeds, this 
medicine acts chiefly as a diapho- 
retic. g 

The chemiſts have been accu- 
ſtomed to make the crocus with a 
leſs proportion of nitre than what 
is directed above; and without any 
farther melting than what enſues 
from the heat which the matter ac- 
quires by deflag ration, which when 
the quantity is large, is very conſi- 
derable: a little common ſalt 1s 
added to promote the fuſion. The 
mixture is put by degrees into an 
iron pot or mortar, ſomewhat heat- 
ed, and placed under a chimney : 


when the firſt ladleful is in, a piece 


of lighted charcoal is thrown to it, 
which ſets the matter on fire ; he 
re 
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reſt of the mixture is then added 
by little and little; the deſlagra- 
tion is ſoon over, and the whole ap- 
pears in perfect fuſion: when cold, 
a conſiderable quantity of ſeoriæ is 
found upon the ſurface; which ſco- 
riz are eaſily knocked off with a 
hammer. The crocus prepared af- 
ter this manner, is of a redder co- 
lour than that of the former edi- 
tions of the London pharmacopcia. 
And indeed the method now direc- 
ted by the London college may be 
conſidered as founded on this: 
It differs principally from that 
of the Edinburgh college in the 
employment of the ſea-ſalt, by 
which the proceſs is much facili- 
tated. | 


 ANTIMONIUM MURIA- 
TUM. 
Lond. 
Muriated antimony. 

Take of 

The crocus of antimony, powder- 
ed ; 
" Pitiolic acid, each one pound; 

Dry ſea-ſalt, two pounds. 

Pour the vitriolic acid into a retort, 
adding by degrees the ſea-ſalt 
and crocus of antimony, pre- 
viouſly mixed; then diſtil in a 
ſand- bath. Let the diſtilled mat- 

ter be expoſed to the air ſeveral 
days, and then let the fluid part 
be poured off from the dregs. 


CAUSTICUM ANTIMO- 
NIALE vulgo BUTYRUM 
ANTIMONII. 
Eadiub. 
Butter of antimony. 
Take of 
Crude antimony, one part ; 
Corroſive mercury lublmate, two 
parts. 
Grind them firſt ſeparately then 
thoroughly mix them together, 


taking the utmoſt care to avoid 
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the vapours. Put the mixture 
into a coated glaſs retort (having 
a ſhort wide neck), ſo as to fill 
one half of it: the retort being 
placed in a ſand-furnace, and a 
receiver adapted to it, give firſt 
a gentle heat, that only a dewy 
vapour may ariſe : the fire be- 
ing then increaſed, an oily li- 
quor will aicend and congeal in 

the neck of the retort, appearing 

like ice, which is to be melted 
down by a live- coal cautiouſly 
applied. This oily matter is to 
be rectified in a glafs retort into 
a pellucid liquor. 


Tus proceſs here directed by the 
Edinburgh college, and which is 
nearly the fame with what ſtood in 
the former edition of the London 
pharmacopœia, is extremely dange- 
rous, inſomuch, that even the life 
of the operator, though tolerably 
verſed in common pharmacy, may 
be much endangered for want of 
due care. Boerhaave relates, that 
one, who from the title he gives 


him is not to be ſuppoſed inexpert 


in chemical operations, or unac- 
quainted with the danger attend- 
ing this, was ſuffocated for want 
of; proper care to prevent the burſt- 
ing of the retort. The fumes which 
ariſe, even upon mixing the anti- 
mony with the ſublimate, are high- 
ly noxious, and ſometimes iſſue ſo 


_ copiouſly and ſuddenly, as very dif- | 


ficultly to be avoided. The ut- 
moſt circumfpettion therefore 1 is ne- 
ceſſary. 

The cauſtic, or butter, as it is 
called, appears to be a ſolution of 
the metallic part of the antimony 
in the marine acid of the ſublimate : 
the ſulphur of the antimony, and 
the mercury of the ſublimate, re- 


main at the bottom of the retort, 


united into an ethiops. This ſolu- 


tion does not ſucceed with ſpirit of 
falt 
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ſalt in its liquid ate, and cannot 
be effected, unleſs (as in the caſe of 
making ſublimate) either the acid 
be highly concentrated, and both 
the ingredients ſtrongly heated; or 
when the antimony is expoſed to 
the vapours of the acid diſtilled from 
the black calx of manganeſe. By 
this laſt proceſs a perfect ſolution of 
the regulus of antimony in the mu- 
riatic acid is effected. Of this 
more ſimple, more ſafe, and leſs ex- 
penſive method of preparing muria- 
ted antimony, an account is given 
by Mr Ruſſel in the Tranſactions 
of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh. N 

If regulus of antimony were add- 
ed in the diſtillation of ſpirit of 
ſea- ſalt without water, a ſolution 
would alſo be made. 

The method, however, now di- 
rected by the London college, in 
which vitriolic acid and ſea- ſalt are 
employed to give a double elective 
attract ion, is perhaps to be conſider- 
ed as preferable to any of the o- 


thers. In this they have followed 


very nearly the directions given in 
the Pharmacopœia Suecica, which 
are taken from the proceſs of Mr 
Scheele. 

When the congealed matter that 
ariſes into the neck of the retort is 
liquified by the moiſture of the air, 
it proves leſs corroſive than when 
melted down and rectified by heat; 
though, it ſeems, in either caſe, to 
be ſufficiently ſtrong for the purpo- 
fes it is intended for, as the conſu- 
ming of fungous fleſh and the cal- 
tous lips of ulcers. It is remark- 
able, that though this ſaline con- 
crete readily and almoſt entirely diſ- 
ſolves by the humidity of the air, 
only a ſmall quantity of white pow- 
der ſeparating, it neverthelefs will 
not diſſolve on putting water to it 
directly: even when previouſly li- 
quified by the air, the addition of 


water will precipitate the ſolution. 
And accordingly, by the addition 
of water is formed that once cele- 
brated article known by the title 


of mercurius vitæ, or Algeroth's pow- 


der. This preparation, although not 
now uſed by itſelf, is employed both 
by the Edinburgh college and alfo 
by ſome of the foreign ones, in the 
formation of emetic tartar, the 
moſt uſeful of all the antimonials. 
And although chemiſts are not alto- 
gether agreed with regard to the 
beſt mode of forming the antimo- 
nium tartarizatum, yet we ſhall af- 
terwards have occaſion to obſerve, 
when treating of that article, the 
Preparation of it from the antimo- 
nium muriatum, or rather from its 
precipitate. Algerith's powder is 
perhaps the beit mode which hag 
yet been prepared, And were it 
even with no other intention, a ſafe; 
eaſy, and cheap method, of form- 
ing an anti monium muriatum, may 


be conſidered as an important im- 


provement in our pharmacopœias. 


 PULVIS ANTIMONIALIS. 
Loud. 
Auntimonial poauder. 

Take of 8 
Antimony, coarſely powdered, 
Hartſhorn-ſhavings, each two 

pounds; 

Mix, and put them into a broad red- 
hot iron pot, ſtirring conſtantly 
till the maſs acquires a grey co- 
lour. Powder the matter when 
cold, and put it into a coated 
crucible. Lute to it another 
crucible inverted, which has a 
ſmall hole in its bottom: aug- 
ment the fire by degrees to a red 
heat, and keep it ſo for two 
hours. Laftly, reduce the matter, 
when cold, to a very fine powder. 


Ix this preparation, the metal- 
lic part of the antimony in a ſtate 
D N 
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of calx, will be united with that 
part of the hartſhorn which is indi- 
ſtructible by the action of fire, viz. 
its abſorbent earth. If this powder 
be properly prepared, it is of a white 
colour. It is a mild antimonial pre- 
paration, and is given as an altera- 
tive from three to ſix grains for a 
doſe, In this quantity, however, it 
ſometimes creates nauſea, and even 
vomits. In larger doſes it proves e- 
metic, and operates by ſtool. 


SULPHUR ANTIMONIEF +» 


PRACIPITATUM. 
E Lund. 

Precipitated ſulphur of antimony. 
Take of | 
Antimony, powdered, two pounds; 
Water of pure kali, four pints; 

Diſtilled water, three pints. 
Mix, and boil them with a flow fire 
for three hours, conſtantly ftir- 
ring, and adding the diſtilled wa- 
ter as it ſhall be wanted; ſtrain 
the hot ley through a double linen 
cloth, and into the liquor, hilſt 
yet hot, drop by degrees as much 
diluted vitriolic acid as is ſufh- 
cient to precipitate the ſulphur. 
Waſh off, with warm water, the 
vitriolated kali. | 


SULPHUR ANTIMONII 


PRACIPITATUM, vulgo 
- SULPHUR AURATUM AN- 
TIMON11. | 
Edinb. 


Golden ſulpbur of antimony. 


Boil, in an iron pot, four pounds of 


cauſtic ley diluted with three pints 
of water, and throw in by degrees 
two pounds of poivdered antimo- 
ny; keeping them continually 
ftirring, with an iron ſpatula, for 
three hours, over a gentle fire, 
and. occaſionally fapplying more 
water. The liquor loaded with 
the ſulphur of antimony. being 


then ſtrained through a woollen 


cloth, drop into it gradually, 
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whilſt it continues hot, ſo much 
ſpirit of nitre, diluted with an 
equal quantity of water, as ſhall 
be ſufficient to precipitate the 
ſulphur, which is afterwards to 

be carefully waſhed with hot wa- 

ter, a 

| „ 

Tus foregoing preparations are 
not ſtrictly ſulphurs; they contain 
a conſiderable quantity of the metal- 
lic part of the antimony, which is re- 
ducible from them by proper fluxes. 
Thefe medicines muſt needs be li- 
able to great variation in point of 


ſtrength; and in this reſpect they 


are, perhaps, the moſt precarious, 
though ſome have affirmed that they 
are the moſt certain of the antimo- 
nial medicines. | 

They prove emetic when taken on 
an empty ftomach, in a doſe of four, 
five, or fix grains ; but in the pre- 
ſent practice they are ſcarce preſcri- 


bed with this intention; being chiefly 


uſed as alterative deobſtruents, parti- 
eularly in cutaneous diſorders. Their 
emetic quality is eaſily blunted, by 
making them up into pills with re- 
fins or extracts, and giving them on 
a full ſtomach: with theſe cautions, 


they have been increaſed to the rate 


of ſixteen grains a-day, and conti- 
nued for a conſiderable time, with- 
out occaſioning any diſturbance up- 
wards or downwards. As their 
ſtrength is precarious, they ſhould 
be taken at firſt in very ſmall doſes, 
and increaſed by degrees according 
to their effect, 


A compoſition of the ſulphur au- 


ratum, with mercurius dulcis, has 


been found a powerful, yet ſafe al- 
terative, in cutaneous diforders ; 
and has completed a cure after ſali- 
vation had failed. In yenereal caſes, 
likewiſe, this medicine has produ- 
ced excellent effects. A mixture 


of equal parts of the ſulphur and 


calomel (well triturated together and 
made 
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made into pills with extracts, &c.) 
may be taken! from four to eight or 
ten grains, morning and night; the 
patient keeping moderately warm, 
and drinking after each doſe a 
draught of a decoction of the woods, 
or other like liquors. This medi- 
cine generally promotes perſpiration, 
ſcarce occaſioning any tendency to 
vomit or purge, or affecting the 
mouth. | J 


ANTIMONIUM TARTARI- 
SAT UM. 
Lond. 

| Tartariſed antimony. 

Take of 
Crocus of antimony, powdered, 

one pound and an half; 
Cryſtals of tartar, two pounds; 
Diſtilled water, two gallons. 

Boil in a glaſs veſſel about a quarter 
of an hour: filter through paper, 
and ſet aſide the ſtrained liquor to 
chryſtallize. 


TARTARUS ANTIMONIA- 
LIS vulgo TARTARUS E- 
METICUS. 

Edin. 
Emetic tartar. 
Take of tt 
The cauſticum antimoniale what 
quantity you chooſe ; pour it 
into warm water, in which ſo 
much of the purified vegetable 
fixed alkali has been previouſly 
diſſolved, that the antimonial 
powder may be precipitated, 
which after being well waſhed 
I to be exſiccated. 
Then to five pounds of water add 
of this powder nine drams, of cry- 
ſtals of tartar, beat into a very 
fine powder, two ounces and a 
half; boil for a little till the pow- 
ders be diſſolved. | 
Let the ſtrained ſolution be flowly 
evaporated in a glaſs veſſel to a 
pellicle, ſo that cryſtals may be 
formed. ; 


We have here two modes of form- 
ing the moſt common, and perhaps we 
may add the moſt uſeful, of all the 
antimonial preparations what has been 
long known in the ſhops under the 
name of emetic tartar. Theſe modes 
differ conſiderably from each other; 
but in both, the reguline part of 
the antimony is united with the acid 
of the tartar.- It is perhaps difficult 
to ſay to which mode of preparation 
the preference 1s to be given ; for 
on this ſubje& the beſt chemiſts are 
ſtill divided in their opinion. The 
mode directed by the London college 
is nearly the ſame with that in former 
editions of their Pharmacopœia, while 
that now adopted by the Edinburgli 
college in which they have nearly 
followed the Pharmacopœia Roſſica, 
is of later date. That in both ways 
good emetic tartar may be formed, 
18 very certain: But in our opinion, 
when it is formed of the precipi- 
tate from the muriatic acid, or the 
poudre d' Algerotti, as it has been 
called, there is the leaſt chance of 
its being uncertain in its operation: 
and this method comes recommend- 
ed to us on the authority of Berg- 
man, Scheele, and ſome other of 
the firſt names in chemiſtry, Berg- 
man adviſes, that the calx be preci- 
pitated by ſimple water, as being 


| leaft liable to variation; and this is 


the direction followed in the Phar- 
macopœia Roſſica. But when the 
calx 1s precipitated by an alkaline 
ley, as is directed by the Edinburgh 
college, it 1s more certainly freed 
from the muriatic acid; and will of 
courſe l milder. hg 
In the after part of the proceſs, 
whether preeipitate or crocus have 
been uſed, the quantity of the anti- 


monial ought always to be ſome 


drams more than is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary for ſaturating the acid of tar- 
tar, fo that no cryſtals may ſhoot 
which are not impregnated with the 
active metallic part of the antimony. 
Dea - | 
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And in order to ſecure an uniform 
ſtrength, ſome attention is neceſſary 
in collecting the cryſtals, as ſome 
may contain more metal than others. 
After they are all ſeparated from the 
liquor, they ought to be beat toge- 


ther in a glaſs mortar into a fine. 


powder, whereby the medicine may 
be of uniform ftrength 

Emetic tartar is, of all the prepa- 
rations of antimony, the moſt cer- 
tain 1n its operation. 


It will be ſufficient, in conſidering 
the medicinal effects of antimonials, 
that we ſhould obſerve, once for all, 
that their emetic' property depends 
on two different conditions of the re- 
guline part: the firſt is where the 
reguline part is only active, by be- 
ing rendered ſo from meeting with 
an acid in the ſtomach: the ſecond 
is, where the reguline part is already 
Joined with an acid, rendering it ac- 
tive. It is obvious, that thoſe pre 
parations, reducible to the firſt head, 
muſt always be of uncertain opera- 
tion. Such then is the equal un- 


certainty in the chemical condition 


and medicinal effects of the croci, 
the hepata, and the calces; all of 
which proceſſes are different ſteps or 
degrees of freeing the reguline part 
from ſulphur and phlogiſton. It is 
equally plain, that the preparations 
comihg under the ſecond head, muſt 


be. always conſtant and certain in 


their operation. Such a one is emetic 
tartar, the doſe and effects of which 


we can meaſure with great exact- 


_ neſs. 

The title of this medicine ex- 
preſſes its principal operation. It is 
one of the beſt of the antimonial e- 


metics, acting more powerfully than 
the quantity of crocus contained in 


it would do by itſelf, though it does 
not ſo much ruffle the conſtitution. 
And indeed antimonials in general, 


when thus rendered ſoluble by vege- 
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table acids, are more ſafe and cer. 
tain in their effects than the violent 
preparations of that mineral exhi- 
bited by themſelves; the former ne- 
ver varying in their action from a 
difference in the food taken during 
their uſe, or other fimilar circum- 
ſtances; which occaſioning more or 
.leſs of the others to be diſſolved, 
make them operate with different 
degrees of force. Thus, crude an- 
timony, where acid food has been 
liberally taken, has ſometimes pro- 
ved violently emetic ; whilſt, in o- 
ther circumſtances, it has no ſuch 
effect. 6 1! 

The doſe of emetic tartar, when 
deſigned to produce the full effect 
of an emetic, is from two to four 
grains. It may likewiſe be advan- 
tageouſly given in much ſmaller do- 
fes, as a nauſeating and ſudorific 
medicine. 


ANTIMONIUM VITRIFICA- 
TUM. | 
- Lond. 

| ttrified antimony. 

Take of 8 5 
Powdered antimony, four oun- 

= 7 | 

Calcine it in a broad earthen veſſel, 
with a fire gradually raiſed, ſtir- 

ring with an iron rod until it 
no longer emits a ſulphureous 
ſmoke. Put this powder into a 
crucible, ſo as to fill two-thirds 
of it. A cover being fitted on, 
make a fire under it, at firſt mo- 
derate, afterwards ſtronger, until 
the matter be melted. Pour out 


the melted glaſs. 


VITRUM ANTIMONII. 
Edin. 
Glaſs of antimony. 

Strow antimony, beat into a coarſe 
powder like ſand, upon a ſhallow 
unglazed earthen veſſel, and apply 

n a 
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a gentle heat underneath, that the 
antimony may be heated flowly ; 
keeping it at the ſame time con- 


tinually ſtirring to prevent it from 


running into lumps. White va- 
pours of a ſulphureous ſmell will 
ariſe from it. When at the ſame 
degree of heat theſe ceaſe to ex- 
hale, increaſe the fire a little, ſo 
that the vapours may again ariſe; 
go on in this manner tif the pow- 


der, when brought to a red heat, 


exhales no more vapours. Melt 
the calx in a crucible with an in- 
tenſe heat, till it takes on the ap- 
pearance of melted glaſs; then 
pour it out on a heated braſs plate 
or dith, 


Tus calcination of antimony, to 
fit it for making a tranſparent glaſs, 
ſucceeds very flowly, unleſs the o- 
perator be very wary and circum- 
ſpect in the management of it. The 
moſt convenient veſſel is a broad 
ſhallow diſh, or a ſmooth flat tile, 


placed under a chimney. The an- 


timony ſhould be the purer ſort, 
ſuch as is uſually found at the apex 
of the cones; this, groſsly pow- 
dered, is to be evenly ſpread over 
the bottom of the pan, ſo as not to 


lie above a quarter of an inch thick 


on any part. 'The fire ſhould be at 
firſt no greater than is juſt ſufficient 
to raiſe a fume from the antimony, 
which is to be now and then ſtirxed: 
when the fumes begin to decay, in- 
_ creaſe the heat, taking care not to 
raiſe it ſo high as to melt the anti- 
mony, or run the powder into 
lumps : after fome time the veſſel 
may be made red hot, and kept in 
this ſtate until the matter will not, 
upon being ſtirred, any longer fume. 
If this part of the proceſs be duly 
conducted, the antimony wall appear 
in an uniform powder, without any 
lumps, and of a grey colour. | 

With this powder fill two-thirds 
of acrucible, which is to be caver- 
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ed with a tile, and placed in a wind- 
furnace. Gradually increaſe the 
fire till the calx be in perfect fuſion, 
when it is to be now and then exa- 
mined by dipping a clean iron wire 
into it. If the matter which ad- 
heres to the end of the wire appears 
ſmooth and equally tranſparent, the 
vitrification is completed, and the 
glaſs may be poured out upon a hot 
ſmooth ſtone or copperplate, and 
ſuffered to cool by flow degrees to 
prevent its cracking and flying in 
pieces. It is of a tranſparent yellow- 
1th red colour. | | 

The glaſs of antimony uſually met 
with in the ſhops, is ſaid to be pre- 
pared with certain additions; which 
may, perhaps, render it not ſo fit 
for the purpoſe here deſigned. By 
the method above directed, it may 
be eaſily made of the requiſite per- 
fection without any addition. 

As antimony may be rendered 
nearly or altogether inactive by cal- 
cination, it might be expected that 
the calx and glaſs of the preſent pro- 
ceſs would be likewiſe inert. But 
here the calcination is far leſs per- 
fect than in the other caſe, where 
the inflammable principle of the re- 
gulus is totally burnt out by defla- 
gration with nitre: there the calx is 
of perfect whiteneſs, and a glaſs 
made from that calx (with the add1- 
tion of any ſaline flux, for of itſelf 
it will not vitrify) has little colour: 
but here ſo much of the inflammable 
principle is left, that the calx 1s 
grey, and the glaſs of a high co- 
lour. The calcined antimony is ſaid 
by Boerhaave to be violently emetic. 
Experience has ſhown that the glafs 
is ſo, inſomuch as to be unſafe for 
internal uſe. At preſent it is chiefly 
employed in forming ſome other an- 
timonial preparations, particularly 
the vitrum antimonii ceratum, the 
next article to be mentioned; and 
the vinum antimonu, afterwards to 
be treated of under the head of 

_—  - Wines. 
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Wines. It is allo not unfrequently ; 


employed in the formation of eme- 
tic tartar; and it was directed for 
that purpoſe i in the laſt edition of 
the Edinburgh pharmacopœia, be- 
ing perhaps eyen ſuperior to the cro- 
cus antimonti, 


VITRUM ANTIMONII CE- 
'RATUM. 
4 Eainb. 
erated glaſt of antimony. 

Take of 4 F 
Yellow wax, a dram ; 

Glaſs of antimony, reduced into 
powder, an Ounce. 

Melt the wax in an iron veſſel, 
and throw into it the powdered 
glaſs: keep the mixture over a 
gentle fire for half an hour, con- 

tinually ftirring it; then pour it 
out upon a paper, and when cold 
grind it into nowder, 


Tat glaſs melts in the wax with 
a very ſoft heat: after it has been 
about twenty minutes on the fire, it 
begins to change its colour, and in 
ten more comes near to that of 
Scotch ſnuff, which is a mark of 
its being ſufficiently prepared: the 
quantity ſet down above, loſes a- 
bout one dram of its weight in the 

roceſs. 

This medicine was for ſome time 
much eſtcemed in dyſenteries: ſeve- 
ral inſlances of its good effects in 
theſe caſes may be ſeen in the fifth 


volume of the Edinburgh Eſſays, 


from which the above remarks on 
the preparation are taken. The doſe 
is from two or three grains to twen- 
ty, according to the age and ſtrength 
of the patient. In its operation, it 
makes ſome perſons ſick, and vomit; 
it purges almoſt every one; though 


1t- has ſometimes effected a cure with- 
out occaſioning any evacuation or 


ſiekneſs. It is now, however, much 
| Br uſed than formerly. 
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gular preparations of glaſs of anti- 
mony, which ſeem to have ſome affi- 
nity with this. One is made by di- 
geſting the glaſs, moſt ſubtilely levi- 
gated, with a ſolution of maſtich 
made in ſpirit of wine, for three or 
four days, now and then ſhaking the 
mixture; and at laft evaporating the 


ſpirit ſo as to leave the maſtich 


and glaſs exactly mingled. Glaſs 
of antimony thus prepared, 1s ſaid 
not to prove emetic, but to a& 
merely as a cathartic, and that not 
of the violent kind. A prepara- 
tion like this was ſirſt publiſhed by 
Hartman, under the name of Chyl;/?a. 

The other preparation is made by 
burning ſpirit of wine upon the 
glaſs three or four times, the pow- 
der being every time exquiſitely 
rubbed upon a marble. The doſe of 
this medicine is from ten grains to 
twenty or thirty: it is ſaid to ope- 
rate mildly both upwards and down- 
wards, and ſometimes to prove ſudo- 
rific. 


| CERUSSA ANTIMONII. 


Brun. 
Ceruſſe of antimony. 


Regulus of antimony, one part; 
Nitre, three parts. 

Deflagrate them together in the» 
manner directed for the antimo- 
nium calcinatum, 


Tas reſult of this proceſs and 
that formerly directed for the calci- 
ned antimony are nearly the fame. _ 

It is not neceſſary to uſe ſo much 
nitre here, as when antimony itſelf 
is employed; for the ſulphur which 
the crude mineral contains, . and 
which requires for its diſſipation 
nearly an equal weight of nitre to 
the antimony, is here already ſe- 
parated. | Two parts of nitre to 
one of the regulus are ſufficient. It 
is better, however, to have an over- 


8 proportion of nitre than an undey 
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one, leſt ſome parts of the regulus f 


ſhould eſcape being ſufficiently cal- 
cined. 

It may be proper to obſerve, that 
though crude antimony and the re- 
gulus yield the ſame calces, yet the 
ſalts ſeparated in waſhing the calces 

are very different. As crude anti- 
mony contains common ſulphur, the 
acid of the ſulphur unites with the 
alkaline baſis of the nitre, and the 
reſult is a neutral ſalt. As the re- 
gulus contains the phlogiſtic, or in- 
flammable principle, but no ſulphur, 
the nitre is alkaliſed, as it would be 
by charcoal or ſuch like inflammable 
bodies, and is at the ſame time ren- 
dered more acrimonious than the 
common alkaline ſalts; probably 
owing to the calx abſorbing the air 
of the alkali. If only equal parts of 
the regulus and nitre be employed, 
and the fire kept up ſtrong for an 
hour or more, the ſalt will prove 
more cauſtic than even the potential 
cautery of the ſhops. 
ſticity of the ſalt will {till be far 
greater, if, inſtead of the ſimple re- 


gulus of antimony, the martial regu- 
lus be uſed. | 


KERMES MINERALIS. 
| Gen. 
Rermes mineral. 

Take of 
Any fixed alkaline falt, 

"E082 | 
Water, one pint. 

Boll them together for two hours, 
then filtre the warm liquor; as it 
cools, the kermes will precipitate. 
Pour off the water, and add to it 
three ounces of freſh alkaline ſalt, 
and a pint more of water: in this 
liquor boil the remaining anti- 
mony as before; and repeat the 
proceſs a third time, with the ad- 
dition of only two ounces of al- 

_ Kkaline ſalt, and another pint of 
water; filtering the liquor as at 


firſt, and collecting the powders 


Our Oun- 
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which ſubſide from them in cool- 
ing. 


Tuis medicine has of late been 
greatly eſteemed in France eſpecial- 
ly, under the names of Kermes mine- 
ral pulvis, Cartbuſianus puudre des 
Chartreaux, &c. It was, original- 
ly, a preparation of Glauber, and 
for ſome time kept a great ſecret, 
till at length the French king pur- 
chaſed the preparation from M. de 
la Ligerie, for a conſiderable ſum, 
and communicated it to the public 
in the year 1720. In virtue, it is not 
different from the ſulphurs above- 
mentioned; all of them owe their ef- 


ficacy to a part of the regulus of the 


antimony, which the alkaline ſalt, by 
the mediation of the ſulphur, renders 
ſoluble in water. 

Chemiſts are, however, divided in 
their opinions with reſpe& to the 
preeiſe chemical condition of the re- 
guline part in the preparations call- 
ed hepata of antimony. Some have 
alleged that they contain not a par- 
ticle of alkaline falt : It is at any 
rate certain, that the quantity and 
condition of the reguline part muſt 
vary according to the different pro- 
portions of the ingredients, the time 
of the precipitation, the greater or 
leſs degree of cauſticity of the alka- 
li employed, and ſeveral other cir- 
cumſtances. At beſt, the whole of 
them are liable to the ſame uncer- 
tainty in their operation as the cal - 


ces of antimony. 


PANACEA ANTIMONII. 
Panacea , antimony. 
Take of 
Antimony, fix ounces 
Nitre, two ounces; _ - 
Common falt, an ounce and a 
half; 


Charcoal, an ounce. 


Reduce them into a fine powder, 


and put the mixture into a red- 
hot crucible, by half a ſpoonful 
D d 4 ab 
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at a time, continuing the fire a 
quarter of an hour after the laſt 


injection: then either pour the 


matter into a cone, or let it cool 
in the crucible; which when cold 
muſt be broken to get it out. In 
the bottom will be found a quan- 
tity of regulus ; above this a com- 
pact liver-coloured ſubſtance; and 
on the top, a more ſpongy maſs : 
this laſt is to be reduced into pow- 
- der, edulcorated with water, and 
dried, when it appears of a fine 
golden colour. 


Tuis preparation is PRES to 
Have been the baſis of Lockyer's 
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pills, which were formerly a cele. 
brated purge. Ten grains of the 
powder, mixed with an ounce of 
white ſugar-candy, and made up in- 
to a maſs with mucilage of gum tra- 
gacanth, may be divided into an 
hundred ſmall pills ; of which one, 
two, or three, taken at a time, are 
ſaid to work gently by ſtool and vo- 
mit. The compact liver- coloured 
ſubſtance, which lies immediately a- 


bove the regulus, operates more ſe- 


verely. This laſt appears to be near- 
ly of the ſame nature with the cro- 
cus antimonii, and the former with 
the ſulphur auratum, 


E: 


PREPARATA EX ARGEMNT0. 


PREPARATIONS or SILVER. 


ARGENTUM NITRAT UM. 
Lond. 
Nitrated ſilver. 

Take of | 
Silver, one ounce ; 

Diluted nitrous acid, four oun- 
ces. 

Diſſolve the ſilver in the nitrous a- 
cid, in a glaſs veſſel, over a ſand- 
heat; then dry it by an heat 
gently raiſed: afterwards mielt it 
in a crucible, that it may be pour- 
ed into proper forms, carefully a- 
voiding too great heat. 


SAL ARGENTI, vulgo 'CAU- 
wy STICUM LUNARE, 
Zdinb. 


Take of 


Salt of ſilver, commonly called La. 


nar cauſtic. 


Pureſt filver, flatted into plates, 
and cut in W four oun- 
ces; 

Weak nitrous acid, eight oun- 
ces; 

Pureſt water, four ounces. 

Diſſolve the ſilver in a phial with a 
gentle heat, and evaporate the ſo- 
lution to dryneſs. Then put the 
maſs into à large crucible, and 
apply the heat, at firſt gently, 
and augment it by degrees till the 
maſs flows like oil; then pour it 
into iron pipes made for this pur - 
poſe, previouſly heated, 

Tags 


Tax: proceſſes do not differ in 
any material particular. But the 
name of argentum nitratum is pre- 
ferable to the more indefinite one of 
ſal argenti. 1 5 

Strong ſpirit of nitre will diſſolve 
ſomewhat more than half its weight 
of pure ſilver; and the weaker of the 
aquæ fortes, formerly deſeribed, pro- 
portionably leſs, according to their 
quantity of pure nitrous acid. Some- 
times this ſpirit contains a portion 
of the vitriolic, or marine acids; 
which, however minute, renders it 
unfit for diſſolving this metal, and 
ſhould therefore be carefully ſepara- 
ted before the ſolution be attempt- 
ed. The method which the re- 
finers employ for examining the pu- 
rity of their aquafortis, and purify- 
ing it if neceſſary, 1s to let fall into 
t a few drops of a perfect ſolution 
of ſilver already made: if the liquor 
remain clear, and grow not in the 
leaſt turbid or whitiſh, it is fit for 
uſe; otherwiſe, they add a ſmall 
quantity more of the ſolution, which 
immediately turns the whole of a 
milky white colour; the mixture 
being then ſuffered to reſt for ſome 
time, depoſites a white ſediment ; 
from which it is warily decanted, ex- 
amined afreſh, and, if need be, far- 
ther purified by a freſh addition of 
the ſolution. 

The filver flatted into thin plates, 
as directed in the ſecond of the a- 
bove proceſſes, needs not be cut in 

ieces: the ſolution will go on the 
more ſpecedily, if they are only 
turned round into ſpiral circumvo- 
lutions, fo as to be conveniently got 
into the glaſs, with care that the ſe- 
veral ſurfaces do not touch each o- 
ther. By this management, a great- 
er extent of the ſurface is expoſed 
to the action of the menſtruum, than 
when the plates are cut in pieces and 
laid above each other. 


fortis will diffolye about half its 
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weight of ſilver; and it is not ad- 
viſable to uſe a greater quantity of 
the menſtruum than is ſufficient for 
effecting the ſolution, for all the 
ſurplus muſt be evaporated in the 
ſubſequent fuſion. 

It is neceſſary to employ very 
pure water; for if hard water were 
uſed in this proceſs, the nitrous acid 
would forſake a part of the filver to 
join with the calcareous earth of the 
imperfect nitrous ſeleuite; whereby 
a part of the ſilver would be preci- 
pitated. 

The erucible ought to be large 
enough to hold five or ſix times the 
quantity of the dry matter; for it 
bubbles and ſwells up greatly, ſo as 
otherwiſe to be apt to run over. 
During this time, alſo, little drops 
are now and then ſpirted up, whoſe 
cauſticity 1s increaſed by their heat, 
againſt which the operator ought 
therefore to be on his guard. The 
fire maſt be kept moderate till this 
ebullition ceaſes, and till the matter 
becomes conſiſtent in the heat that 
made it boil before: then quiekly 
increaſe the fire till the matter flows 
thin at the bottom like oil, on which 
it is to be immediately poured into 
the mould, without waiting till the 
fumes ceaſe to appear; for when 
this happens, the preparation proves 
not only too thick to run freely into 
the mould, but likewiſe leſs corroſive 
than it is expected to be. 

In want of a proper iron mould, 
one may be formed of tempered to- 
bacco- pipe clay, not too moiſt, by 
making in a lump of it, with a ſmooth 
ſtick firſt greaſed, as many holes as 
there is occaſion for: pour the liquid 
matter into theſe cavities, and when 
congealed take it out by breaking 
the mould. Each piece is to be 
wiped clean from the greaſe, and 
wrapt up in ſoft dry paper, not only 
to keep the air from acting upon 
them, but likewiſe to prevent ther 
Cor - 
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corroding or diſcolouring the fingers 


in handling. LY 
This preparation is a ſtrong cau- 


Kicz and frequently employed as 


Jach, for conſuming warts and other 
fleſhy excreſcences, keeping down 
fungous fleſh in wounds or ulcers, 
and other ſimilar uſes. It is rarely 
applied where a deep eſchar is re- 
quired, as in the laying open of 
 impoſthumations and tumours; for 


the quantity neceſſary for theſe pur- 


poſes, liquefying by the moiſture 
of the ſkin, ſpreads beyond the li- 
mits in which it is intended to ope- 
rate. 


PILULZ LUNARES. 
The lunar pills. 


Diſſolve pure filver in aquafortis, as 
in the foregoing proceſs ; and af- 
ter due evaporation, ſet the liquor 
apart to cryſcalliſe. Letthecryſtals 
be again diſſolved in common water, 
and mingled with a ſolution of e- 
qual their weight of nitre. Eva- 
porate this mixture to dryneſs, and 
continue the exficcation with a 
gentle heat, Keeping the matter 
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conſtantly ſtirring till no more 


fumes ariſe. : 


HERE it is neceſſary to continue 
the fire till the fumes entirely ceaſe, 
as more of the acid is required to be 
diſſipated than in the preceding pro- 
ceſs. The preparation is, neverthe- 
leſs, in taſte very ſharp, intenſely 
bitter and nauſeous : applied to ul- 
cers, it acts as a cauſtic, but it is 
much milder than the foregoing. 
Boerhaave, Boyle, and others, com- 
mend it highly in hydropic caſes. 
The former aſſures us, that two 
grains of it made into a pill with 
crumb of bread and a little ſugar, 
and taken on an empty ftomach 
(ſome warm water, ſweetened with 
honey, being drank immediately af- 
ter), purge gently without griping, 
and bring away a large quantity of 
water, almoſt without the patient's 
perceiving it : that it kills worms, 
and cures many inveterate ulcerous 
diſorders. He nevertheleſs cautions 
againſt uſing it too freely, or in too 
large a doſe; and obſerves, that it al. 
ways proves corroſive and weaken« 


ing, eſpecially to the ſtomach. 


E 
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 PREPARATA E FERRO. 


PREPARATIONS or IRON. 


FTFERRUM- AMMONIACALE. 
Lond. 
Ammoniacal iron. 
Take of | 
Iron filings, one pound ; 
Sal ammoniac, two pounds. 
Mix, and ſublime. What remains at 


the bottom of the veſſel mix by 


rubbing together with the ſub- 
limed matter, and again ſub- 
lime. | 


FLORES MARTIALES, vulgo 
ENS VENERIS. 
Edinb. 
Martial flowers, commonly called 
fins veneris. 
Take of 
Colcothar of martial vitriol, waſh- 
ed and well dried, 
Sal ammoniac, equal weights. 
Having mixed them well, ſublime. 


Tnovo the mode of preparation 
directed by the two colleges is here 
different, yet the preparation is at 
bottom the ſame; and it is perhaps 
difficult to ſay which mode of pre- 
paration is to be preferred as the ea- 
ſieſt and beſt. Th 

The name of ent veneris has by 
ſome been very improperly applied 
to this preparation, as it contains not 


A particle of copper, The proper ens 
«Es 2 


veneris is prepared from the blue vi- 
triol; but, as we ſhall ſoon ſee, is 
often not materially different from 


the fores martiales. 


The ſucceſs of this proceſs de- 
pends principally upon the fire-being 
haſtily raiſed, that the ſal ammoniac 
may not ſublime before the heat be 
ſufficient to enable it to carry up a 
ſufficient quantity of the iron. Hence 
glaſs veſſels are not ſo proper as ear- 
then or iron ones: for when the for- 
mer are made uſe of, the fire cannot 
be raiſed quickly enough, without 
endangering the breaking of -them. 


The moſt convenient veſſel is an iron 


pot; to which may be luted an in- 
verted earthen jar, having a ſmall 
hole in its bottom to ſuffer the ela- 
ſtic vapours, which ariſe during the 
operation, to eſcape. It is of ad- 
vantage to thoroughly mix the in- 
gredients together, moiſten them 
with a little water, and then gently 
dry them ; and to repeat the pulve- 


riſation, humeRation, and exſicca- 


tion two or three times, or oftener. 


If this method be followed, the fal 


ammoniac may be increaſed to three 


times the quantity of the iron, or 
farther; and a ſingle ſublimation 
will often be ſufficient to raiſe flow- 
ers of a very deep orange colour. 


This preparation 1s ſuppoſed to be 
highly 
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highly aperient and attenuating ; 


e no otherwiſe ſo than the reſt 
of the ch N or at moſt only 


by virtue of the ſaline matter joined 
to the iron. It has been found of 
ſervice in hyſterical and hypochon- 
driacal caſes, and in diſtempers pro- 
ceeding from a laxity and weakneſs 
of the ſolids, as the rickets. It may 
be conveniently taken in the form of 
a bolus, from two or three grains 
to ten: it is nauſeous in a liquid 
form (unleſs in ſpirituous tincture); 

and occaſions pills to ſwell and 
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and does not anſwer fo well as might 7 
be expected; for if they be ruſty, 
they will not be attracted by it, or 
not ſufficiently : nor will they by 
this means be entirely freed from 
braſs, copper, or other metallic ſub- 
ſtances which may adhere to them. 
It appears from the experiments of 
Henckel, that if iron be mixed by 
fuſion with even its own weight of 
any of the other metals, regulus of 
antimony alone excepted, the com- 
pound will be vigorouſly attracted 
by the loadſtone.—The ruſt of iron 


crumble, except ſuch as are made of 1s to be procured at a moderate rate 


the gums. 


FERRI RUBIGO. 
Lond. 
Ruf? of Iron. 

Take of 
Iron filings, one pound. 

Expoſe them ta the air, often moiſt- 
ening them with water, until they 
be corroded into ruſt; then 
powder them in an iron mortar, 
and waſh off with diſtilled water 
the very fine powder. 

But the remainder, which will not 
by moderate rubbing be reduced 
into a powder eaſily waſhed off, 
muſt be moiſtened, expoſed to 
the air for a longer time, and 
again powdered and waſhed as 

before. Let the waſhed powder 
be dried. 


FERRI RUBIGO, vulgo FER- 
RI LIMATURA PREPA- 


TA. | 
Edinb. 
Ruſt of i iron, commonly called Sha 
vings of iron prepared. 
Set purified filings of iron in a moiſt 


place, that they may turn to ruſt, 


which is to be ground into an im- 
palpable poder.” E 


TRE cleanſing of i iron filings by 
means of a magnet 15 very tedious, 


from the dealers in iron, free from 
any impurities, except ſuch as may 


be waſhed off by water. 


The ruſt of iron is preferable as 
a medicine to the calces, or croci, 
made by a ſtrong fire. Hoffman re- 
lates, that he has frequently given 
it with remarkable ſucceſs in obſti- 
nate chlorotic caſes accompanied 
with exceſſive headachs and other 
violent ſymptoms ; and that he u- 
ſually joined with it pimpinella, a- 
rum root, and falt of tartar, with a 
little cinnamon and ſugar. The 
doſe is from four or five grains to 
twenty or thirty. Some have gone 
as far as a dram ; But all the pre- 
parations of this metal anſwer beſt 
in ſmall doſes, which ſhould ra- 
ther be often repeated than enlar- 
ged. 


FERRUM TARTA ann 
Lond. 
Tartariſed iron. 
Take of 


Filings of iron, one pound. 


Powdered cryſtals of tartar, two. 


unds. | 
Mix them with diſtilled water into a 
thick paſte. Expoſe it to the air 


in an open earthen veſſel for 
eight days; then rub the matter, 
dried in a bath of ſand, to the 
ſineſt powder. 2 71 4 
Tuis 


* 
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Puts is an uſeful preparation of 
iron, in which that metal is chiefly 
brought to a ſaline ſtate by means of 
the cream of tartar. It has now for 
the firſt time a place in the London 
pharmacopœia; but it had before 
been introduced into ſome of the 
foreign ones, particularly the Phar- 
macopeia Genevenſis, under the 
title of mars tartarizatus ; and in- 
deed it is almoſt preciſely the ſame 
with the mars ſolubilis of the old edi- 
tions of the Ediaburgh pharmaco- 
pœia 5 


FERRUM VITRIOLATUM. 
Lond. 
Vitriolated iron. 

Take of 
Filings of iron, 

Vitriolic acid, each eight ounces; 
Diſtilled water, three pints. 

Mix them 1n a glaſs veſſel; and, 
when the efferveſcence has cca- 
ſed, place the mixture for ſome 
time upon hot ſand ; then pour 
off the liquor, ſtraining it through 
paper; and, after due exhalation, 
ſet it aſide to cryſtallize. 


VITRIOLUM MARTIS, ſeu 
SAL CHALYBIS. 
Edin. 
Vitriol of iron, or ſalt of ſteel. 
Take of | 
Purified filings of iron, ſix oun- 
ces; 

Vitriolie acid, eight ounces; 
Water, two pounds and a half. 
Mix them, and when the efferveſ- 
cence ceaſes, let the mixture ſtand 
for ſome time upon warm ſand ; 
then ſtrain the liquor through 
paper, and after due evaporation 

ſet it at reſt to cryſtalliſe. 


During the diſſolution of the 
Iron an elaſtic vaponr ariſes, which 
on the approach of flame catches fire 
and explodes, ſo as ſometimes to 
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burſt the veſſel, To this particular 
therefore the operator ought to have 
due regard, | 
This vapour is alfo noxious to 
animal life. It is the inflammable 
air of Dr Prieſtly. 
The chemiſts are ſeldom at the 
trouble of preparing this ſalt ac- 
cording to the directions above gi- 
ven; but in its ſtead ſubſtitute com- 
mon green vitriol, purified by ſolu- 
tion in water, filtration, and cry- 
ſtallization. The only difference 
between the two is, that the com- 
mon vitriol contains ſomewhat more 
metal in proportion to the acid: 
and hence in keeping, its green co- 
lour is much ſooner debaſed by a 
ruſty browniſh caſt. The ſuperflu- 
ous quantity of metal may be eaſily 
ſeparated, by ſuffering the ſolution 


of the vitriol to ſtand for ſome time 


in a cold place, when a browaiſh 
yellow ochery ſediment wall fall to 
the bottom; or it may be perfectly 
diſſolved, and kept ſuſpended by 


a ſuitable addition of oil of vitriol. 


If the vitriol be ſuſpected to contain 
any cupreous matter, which it does 
not appear that the common En- 


gliſh vitriol ever does, though al- 


moſt all the foreign vitriols do, the 
addition of ſome bright iron wire to 
the ſolution will both diſcover, and 
effectually ſeparate, that metal: for 


the acid quits the copper to diſſol ve 


a proportionable quantity of the 
iron; and the copper, in its ſepara- 
tion from the acid, adheres to the 
undiſſolved iron, and forms a ſkin of 


a true copper colour upon its ſur- 


face. Even a vitriol of pure cop- 
per may, on this principle, be con- 

verted into a pure vitriol of iron. 
But though the vitriolic acid ap- 
pears in this operation to have ſo 
much ſtronger a diſpoſition to unite 
with iron than with copper, that it 
totally rejects the latter upon pre- 
ſenting the former for it to act ; 
0 
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the operator may, nevertheleſs, give 


a dangerous 1mpregnation of copper 
to the pureſt and moſt ſaturated ſo- 
lution of iron in the vitriolic acid, 
by the uſe of copper veſſels. If the 
martial ſolution be boiled in a copper 
veſſel, it never fails to diſſolve a part 


of the copper, diſtinguiſhable by its 


giving a cupreous ſtain to a piece of 


By the 


bright iron immerſed in it. 
addition of the iron, the copper 1s 
Jeparated ; by boiling it again with- 
out iron, more of the copper is diſ- 
ſolved ; and this may in like man- 
ner be ſeparated by adding more 
iron. 

The ſalt of ſteel is one of the 
moſt efficacious preparations of this 
metal; and not unfrequently made 
uſe of in cachectie and chlorotic 
caſes, for exciting the uterine pur- 
gations, ſtrengthening the tone of 
the viſcera, and deſtroying worms. 
It may be couventently taken in a 
liquid form, largely diluted with a- 
queous fluids: Boerhaave directs it 


its weight of water, and the ſolu- 
tion to be taken in the doſe of 
twelve ounces on an empty ſtomach, 
walking gently after it. Thus ma- 
naged, he ſays, it opens the body, 
purges, proves diuretic, kills and 
expels worms, tinges the excrements 


black, or forms them into a matter 


like clay, ſtrengthens the fibres, and 
thus cures many different diſtempers. 
The quantity of vitriol in the above 
doſe of the ſolution, 1s fifty-ſeven 
grains and a half; but in common 
practice, ſuch large doſes of this 
ſtrong chalybeate are never ventured 
on. Four or five grains, and in many 
caſes half a grain, are ſufficient for 
the intentions in which chalybcate 
medicines are given. Very dilute 
ſolutions, as that of a grain of the 
ſalt in a pint of water, may be uſed 
as ſuecedanea to the natural chaly- 
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beate waters, and will in many caſes 
produce ſimilar effects. 


COLCOTHAR VITRIOLI. 
Edinb. 
Colcothar of vitriol. 
Let calcined vitriol be urged with a 
violent fire till it paſſes into a 
matter of a very red colour, 


In this preparation, the iron 
which had been brought to a ſaline 
ſtate by means of the acid of vitriol, 


is again deprived of that acid by the 


action of fire. It may be conſider- 


ed therefore as differing in nothihg 


from the reſiduum which remains in 
the retort, when vitriolic acid is di- 
ſtilled from martial vitriol. The 
colcothar 1s very rarely employed by 
itſelf for medical purpoſes; but it is 
uſed in the preparation of ſome o- 
ther chalybeates, particularly tlie 
flores martiales, when prepared ac- 


cording to the method directed by 


the Edinburgh college. 
to be diſſolved in an hundred times 


 A£ETHIOPS MARTIALIS. 
Gen. 
Martial thiops. 

Take of 
The ruſt of iron, as much as you 

incline 
Olive oil, a ſufficient quantity to 
make it into a paſte. 

Let this be diſtilled in a retort by a 
ſtrong fire to dryneſs. Keep the 
reſiduum reduced to a fine powder 
ina cloſe veſſel. 


An article under this name had 
formerly a place in ſome of the old 
pharmacopœias, and is deſcribed by 
Lemery in the Memoirs of the 
French Academy; but it was form- 
ed by a tedious proceſs, continued 


for ſeveral months by the aid of 


water. Here the proceſs is much 


as and 1s hs tam to give 
nearly 


Chap. 13. 
nearly the ſame product. Some 
have recommended it, upon the ſup- 
poſition that the iron is here obtain- 
ed in a very ſubtle ſtate: but it is 
not in general ſuppoſed to have any 
advantage over the other more com- 
mon chalybeates. h 


CROCUS MARTIS APERI- 
ENS ET ASTRINGENS. 
Opening and aſtringent crocus of 

iron. | 


Tusk are prepared by mixing 
iron filings with twice their weight 
of powdered ſulphur, deflagrating in 
a red hot crucible; and in the one 
caſe keeping the preparation over 
the fire till it aſſumes a red colour ; 
in the other, by reverberating it for 
a long time in the moſt extreme de- 
gree of heat. | 
| Preparations under theſe names 
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ſtill retain a place in ſome of the fo- 
reign pharmacopœias, but they are 
variouſly prepared. They may 
however be conſidered as poſſeſſing 


the ſame medical powers: and al- 
though the preparations mention 


above probably differ ſome what from 


each other in their virtues, yet that 
difference is not of ſuch a nature as 


is imported by the titles by which 


they are uſually diſtinguiſhed. For 
all the preparations of iron probably 
act by an aſtringent quality; and 
that which is above denominated the 
aſtringent crocus, has probably leaſt 
effect in that way. At one period, 
theſe preparations were not unfre- 
quently in uſe; and they were given 
in the form of bolus, electuary, or 
pill, from a few grains to a ſeruple; 
but among us they are at preſent ſo 
little in uſe, as to have now no place 
in our pharmacopœias. 


C H TTT 


PREPARATA EX HTDRARGTRO. 


PREPARATIONS or MERCURY. 


TE have already treated of 

mercury at ſome length in 
the Materia Medica, and have there 
given a full view of the different 
mercurial preparations, reduced to 
the form of a table. From that 
table it is evident, that there is no 
article which has been employed for 
medical purpoſes in a greater va- 


riety of forms. The colleges of 


London and Edinburgh have ad- 
mitted into their pharmacopœias 
only a few of theſe ; but from the 


ſelection they have made, there is 


reaſon to believe that every uſeful 
purpoſe for which mercury has been 
employed may be anſwered ; and 
theſe purpoſes are both numerous , 
and conſiderable. For it is at leaſt 
very generally allowed among intel- 

| | ligent 
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ligent practitioners, that there. are 
very few articles kept in the 3 
of our apothecaries which can be 
conſidered as ſo extenſiyely uſeful. 
Mercury or quickſilver, in its crude 
Rate, is a ponderous metallic fluid, 
totally volatile in a ſtrong fire, and 
Ealcinable by a weaker one (though 

very difficultly) into a red powdery 
ſubſtance. It diſſolves in the nitrous 
acid, 1s corroded by the vitriolic, 
but not acted on by the marine in 
its liquid ſtate : it nevertheleſs may 
be combined with this laſt, if fkil- 
fully applied in the form of fume, 

uickſilver unites, by trituration, 

with earthy, unctuous, reſinous, and 
ether ſimilar ſubſtances, ſo as to loſe 
its fluidity: triturated with ſulphur, 
it forms a black maſs, which by fub- 
limation changes into a beautiful red 
one. 

The general virtues of the mer- 
curial prepare tions we have already 
endeavoured to ſtate under the ar- 
ticle Hydrargyrus in the Materia 
Medica. Here it is ſuffictent to 
. obſerve, that while in certain cir- 
eumſtances they act as ſtimulants, 
and even as corroſives, to the parts 
to which they are applied ; under a 
different management, when intro- 
duced into the habit, they ſeem to 
forward circulation through even 
the ſmalleſt and moſt remote veſſels 
of the body; and may be ſo mana- 
ged as to promote excretions through 
all the emunctories. But while they 
thus operate as a powerful ſtimulus 
to the ſanguiferous, and probably 


alſo to the Iymphatic ſyſtem, they 


ſeem to exert but little influence on 
the nervous ſyſtem. By this means 
they prove eminently ſerviceable in 
ecrtain inveterate chronical diſorders, 
proceeding from obſtinzte obſtruc- 
tions of the glands. Crude mercury 
has no effect this way. Reſolved 
into fume, or divided into minute 
articles, and prevented from re- 
3 | 
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uniting by the interpoſition of other 
ſubſtances, it operates very power- 
fully; unleſs the dividing body be 
ſulphur, which reſtrains its action. 
Combined with a ſmall quantity 
of the mineral acids, it acts effectu - 
ally, though in general mildly; 
with a larger, it proves violently 
corroſive, 


HYDRARGYRUS PURIFL- 
CATUS. 
Lond. 
Purified quickſiluer. 
Take of 


(nn, 

_ Filings of iron, each four OT 7: 

Rub them together, and diſtil from 
an iron veſſel. 


As in the diſtillation of quickfl- 
ver glaſs retorts are very liable to be 
broken, an iron one is here with 


propriety directed; and by the ad- 


dition of the filings of iron, matters 
which might otherwiſe ariſe with 
the quickſilver will be more apt to 
be detained in the retort : But ſtill 
this happens ſo readily, even merely 
with that degree of heat which is 
neceſſary to elevate the mercury, 
that it is very doubtful whether 
much advantage be obtained from 
this proceſs ; and accordingly it has 
now ho place in the pharmacopœia 
of the Edinburgh ge, 


HYDRARGYRUS ACETA-. 


TUS. 
Lond. | 
Acetated quicitluer. 


Take of 

Purified quickſilver, one pound; 
Diluted nitrous acid, two pounds; 
Water of kali, as much as is ſuf- 

ficient. 

Mix the 8 with the acid 
in a glaſs veſſel, and diſſolve it in 
a ſand- bath; then drop in by de- 
| grees the water of kali, that "= 
calx 


** 


. | EI ata, 
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calx of quickſilver may be preci- 

pitated; waſh this calx with plen- 
ty of diſtilled water, and dry it 
with a gentle heat. Theſe things 
being done, 

Take of 
Ihe calx of quickſilver, juſt now 

deſcribed, one pound. 
Acetous acid, as much as is ne- 
ceſſary to diſſolve the calx. 

Mix them in a glaſs veſſel; and the 
ſolution being completed, ſtrain 
it through paper; then evaporate 
it till a pellicle appears, and ſet it 
aſide to cryltallize. 


Keep theſe cryſtals in a veſſel cloſe 


ſtopt. 


Or all the ſaline preparations of 
mercury, it has long been the opi- 
nion of the beſt chemiſts, that thoſe 


in which it was brought to a ſaline 


form, by means of acetous acid, 
would be the mildeſt; and ſuch a pre- 
paration was conjectured to be the 
batis of a celebrated pill, prepared 
and* foid by Mr Keyſer. It was 
however found to be a very difficult 
matter to imitate his pill, or to ob- 
tain a combination of mercury with 
the acetous acid: but not long 
ſince, the proceſs for preparing theſe 


pills Was pubuined by authority at- 


Paris, after being purchaſed by the 
French King. The proceſs here 

defcribed, though in ſome particu- 

lars much leſs operoſe than that of 
Mr Keyſer, yet nearly approaches 

to it, and furniſhes us with the mild- 
eſt of the ſaline mercurials. 


HYDRARGYRUS C ALCINA- 


TUS. 
= = 10G, 
Calcined quick/ilver. © 


Take of 
Purified quickſfilver, one pound. 
Expole tle quickſilver, in a ftat-bot- 
tomed glaſs cucurbit, to an heat 
of about 600 degrees in a ſand- 
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bath, till it becomes a red pow- 


der. 


Tais preparation may now he 


made in a ſhorter time than by the 
proceſs formerly directed in the 


London pharmacopœia, which in 
general required ſeveral months: 
for the acceſs of air, without which 
calcination cannot be performed, 
was then very much excluded. Still, 
however, the proceſs is a tenen 
one, and might perhaps be impro- 


ved. A veſſel might be fo con- 


trived, as to occaſion a continual 
flux of air over the ſurface of the 
mercury. | 

This preparation is by foaks highs 
ly eſteemed in venereal caſes, and 
ſuppoſed to be the moſt efficacious 
and certain of all the mercurials. It 
may be advantageouſly given in con- 
junction with opiates: a bolus or 
pill, containing from half a grain to 
two grains of this calx, and a quar- 
ter or half a grain or more of opium, 
with the addition of ſome warm a- 
roraatic ingredient, may be taken 
every night. Thus managed, it acts 
mildly, though powerfully, as an al- 
terative and diaphoretic : given by 
itſelt in larger doſes, as four or five 
grains, it proves a rough emetic and 
cathartic. 


PULVIS MERCURIL 
CINERE US. | 
Edinb. 
Aſh coloured powder of Mercurys 
Take of 
Quickſilver, 
Weak nitrous acid, equal weights. 
Mix them ſo as to diſſolve the quick- 
filver ; dilute the ſolution with 
pure water, and add ſpirit of fal 
ammoniac as much as is ſufficient 
to ſeparate the mercury perfectly 
from the acid; then waſh the 
powder in pure water, and dry it. 


Fe Ix 
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In this proceſs the mercurial nitre 
is decompoſed ; the precipitate, 


therefore, is a calx of mercury, and 


the clear liquor a ſolation of nitrous 
ammoniac. From the great attrae- 
tion which the nitrous acid has for 
phlogiſton, or from its ready diſpo- 
ſition to part with pure air, the pre- 
cipitates of mercury, from its ſolu- 
tion in this acid, are more complete» 
ly in the ftate of a calx than thoſe 


% 


from any other menſtruum. There 


are, however, ſeveral niceties to be 
obſerved in conducting this proceſs. 
If we employ too ſmall a proportion 
of acid, and aſſiſt the ſolution by 
heat, the ſolution will contain an 
exceſs of calx capable of being ſepa- 
rated by the water; and the whole 
precipitate from ſuch a ſolution 
would be of a white colour. If, on 
the other hand, we employ too large 
a proportion of acid, the mercury is 
then fo far calcined as to be, capable 
of being diſſolved by the volatile al- 
kali: and this might happen in pro- 
portion as the quantity ſhould be 
ſuperabundant to the neutralization 
of the acid. The uſe of the water 
is to diſſolve the nitrous ammoniae 
as faſt as it is formed, and thereby 
prevent 1t from falling down and 
mixing with the precipitate. It is 
neceſſary to employ the pureſt wa- 
ter; as if ſuch was uſed as contains a 
nitrous ſelenite, not only a part of 
the mercury may be precipitated by 
the baſe of the ſelenite, but this 
laſt might alſo be depoſited by the 
ſucceeding addition of the alkali. 
The pulvis mercurii cinereus has 
of late years been much celebrated 
for the cure of venereal affections. 


It was firſt propoſed by Dr Saun- 


ders to be made by precipitating. 
the mercury from calomel, as the 


beſt ſubſtitute for the tedious and 
expenſive proceſs of the 1 
per ſe, and of the grey powder pro- 
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and ſeveral other practitioners, we 


have no doubt of its being a very 
valuable preparation of mercury. It 
may be given in a bolus or wafer, 
from one to ſix or ſeven grains; the 
dofe being gradually increaſed ac- 
cording to its effects upon the per- 
ſon. 


HYDRARGYRUS CUM CRE- 
TA. 
Lond. 
Duickfeloer with chalk. 
Take of 
Purified quickſilver, three ounces; 
Powdered chalk, tive ounces. 
Rub them together until the glo- 
bules diſappear. 


In this preparation, as well as the 
two former, we have allo the mer- 
cury in a ſtate of calx ; but in place 
of being brought to that ftate by 
the aid of fire or of acids, what may 
here be conſidered as calcination is 
effected by triture. 

This preparation had no place in 
the former editions of the London 
pharmacopœia. A preparation, 
nearly ſimilar indeed, under the title 
of Mercurius Alcaliſatus, in which 
crabs eyes were employed in place 
of chalk, had a place in the old edi- 
tions of the Edinburgh pharmaco- 


pœia, but was rejected from that 


' publiſhed in 1744, and has never 


again been reſtored. One reaſon 
for rejecting it was its being liable 
to groſs abuſe in the preparation, by 
the addition of ſome intermedium, 
facilitating the union of mercury 


with the abſorbent earth, but dimi- 


duced by triture with gum arabic. 


From the teſtimony of Dr Home, 


ſame objection. 


niſhing or altering its power. The 
Pn preparation is liable to the 

Some, however, 
are of opinion, that when duly pre- 
pared, it is an uſeful alterative. 
But there can be little doubt, 
that the abſorbent earth, by deſtroy- 
ing acid in the alimentary — 

| W 
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will diminiſh the activity of the 


mercurial calx. 


HYDRARGYRUS MURIAs 
TUS. : 
Lond. 
Mariated quickſibver. 
Take of 
Purified quickſilver, 
Vitriolie acid, each two pounds; 
Dried ſea- ſalt, three pounds and 
an half. | 
Mix the quickſilver with the acid, 
in a glaſs veſſel, and boil in a ſand- 
heat until the matter be dried. 
Mix it, when cold, with the ſea- 
ſalt, in a glaſs veſſel; then ſu- 
blime in a glaſs cucurbit, with a 
heat gradually raifed. Laftly, let 
the ſublimed matter be ſeparated 
from the ſcoriæ. 


MERCURIUS SUBLIMATUS 
CORROSIVUS. 
Edin. 
Sublimate corroſive mercury. 
Take of 
Quickſilver, 
Weak nitrous acid, of each four 
ounces z 
Calcined ſea-falt, 
Calcined vitriol, of each five 
ounces. | 
Diſſolve the quickſilver in the ni- 
trous acid, and evaporate the ſo- 
lution to a white and thoroughly 
dry mals; then add the ſea-ſalt 
and vitriol. Having ground and 
mixed them well together, put 
the whole into a phial, one half 
of which they ought to fill ; then 
ſublime in ſand, firſt with a gentle 
heat, but afterwards to be gradu- 
ally increaſed. 


Tae ſublimate prepared by either 
of theſe methods is the ſame, as 
the ſublimate in both conſiſts only 
of mercury and the acid of the ſea- 
falt united together. In the pro- 
ceſs directed by the Edinburgh cal- 
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lege, the materials being mixed and 
expoſed to the fire, firit the vitriol 
parts with its acid, which, diſſod- 
ging thoſe of the nitre and marine 
alt, takes their place. The marine 
acid, reſolved into fume and aſſiſted 
by the nitrous, diſſolves the mercury, 
now alſo ftrongly heated. This 
acid, though it very difficultly acts 
on mercury, yet when thus once 
united with it, is more ſtrongly re- 
tained thereby than any other acid. 
The nitrous ſpirit, therefore, having 
nothing to retain it (for its own 
baſis and that of the ſea- ſalt are both 
occupied by the vitriolic, and that 
which the vitriolic forfook to unite 


with theſe, is now ſcarcely combin- 


able with it) ariſes; leaving the 
mercury and marine acid to ſublime 
together when the heat ſhall be 
ſtrong enough to elevate them. 
Some {mall portion of the marine 
ſpirit ariſes along with the nitrous ; 
and hence this compound acid has 
been uſually employed, inſtead of 
the aquafortis compgſita, to which it 
is ſimilar, for making the red cor- 
roſi ve. | | 

It appears, therefore, that the vi- 
triol, and the baſes of the nitre and 
ſea-ſalt, are of no farther uſe in this 
proceſs, than as convenient inter- 
mediums for facilitating the union 
of the mercury with the marine as 
eids. They likewife ſerve to afford 


a ſupport for the ſublimate to reſt 


upon, which thus affumes the form 
it is expected in, that of a placenta 
or cake. | 

The proceſs, however, now a- 


dopted by the London college is a 


more ſimple and better one. There 
the mercury, corroded by the vitri- 
olic acid into a white mals, is mixed 
with about an equal quantity of ſea- 
falt, and ſet to ſublime; the vitriolic 
acid quis the mercury to unite with 
the batis of the ſea-falt; and the 
acid of the ſea-ſalt, now ſet at h- 
berty, unites with the mercury, and 
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ſublimes with it into the compound 
required. The diſcovery of this 
method is generally attributed to 
Boulduc: though it is found alſo in 
Kunckel's Laboratorium Chymicum. 
When the proceſs is conducted in 
this way, the reſiduous matter is a 
pure Glauber's ſalt, and the ſubli- 
mate is alſo free of ferruginous mat- 
ter; a greater or leſs quantity of 
which is very generally carried up 
along with the mercury when vitriol 
of iron is employed. Boulduc's 
method has therefore the advantage 
in this, that the proportion of mer- 
cury in a given quantity of ſublimate 
muſt be leſs liable to variation. 

If the mercury be corroded by 


the nitrous acid inſtead of the vitri- 


olic, the event will be the ſame; that 
.acid equally quitting the mercury, 
and ſetting looſe the marine; and 
the ſublimate made by this method 
is the ſame with the foregoing ; but 
as the quantity of fixt matter is 
ſmaller, it more difficultly aſſumes 
the form of a cake. It requires in- 
deed ſome ſkill in the operator to 
give it this appearance when either 
proceſs: is followed. When large 
quantities are made, this form may 
be eaſily obtained, by placing the 


matraſs no Derr i in the ſand than 


the ſurface of the matter contained 
in it; and removing a little of the 
ſand from the ſides of the glaſs, as 
ſoon as the flowers begin to appear 
in the neck; when the heat ſhould 
likewiſe be ſomewhat lowered, and 
not at all raiſed during the whole 
proceſs. The ſublimation 18 known 
to be completed by the edges of the 
cryitalline cake, which will form 
upon the ſurface of the caput mor- 
tuum, appearing {ſmooth and even, 
and a little removed from it. 

Our apothecaries rarely, and few 
even of the chemiſts, attempt the 
making of this preparation them- 
ſelves ; greateſt part of what is uſed 
among us comes from Venice and 


Preparations and Compoſitions. 
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Holland. his foreign ſublimate 
has been reported to be adulterated 
with arſenic. Some affirm that this 
dangerous fraud may be diſcevered 
by the ſublimate turning black on 
being moiltened with alkaline ley ; 
which by others is denied. As this 
point ſeemed of ſome importance to 
be determined, ſundry experiment; 
have been made with this view, 
which prove the inſufficiency of, al- 
kahes for diſcovering ar ſenic. Al. 
kaline ley, poured into a folution of 
pure ſublimate, into a ſolution of 
pure arſenic, and into a mixture of 
the two ſolutions in different pro- 
portions, produced no blacknels in 
any: and though the pure ſublimate, 


and the mixtures of it with arſeme, 


exhibited ſome differences in theſe 
trials, yet theſe differences were nei- 
ther ſo conſtant, nor ſo ſtrongly 
marked, as to be laid down univer- 
fally for criteria of the preſence or 
abſence of arſenic : different ſpeci- 
mens of ſublimate, known to be 
pure, have been found to differ con- 
fiderably in this reſpect; probably 
from their holding a little more or 
leſs mercury in proportion to the 
acid, or from their retaining ſome 
ſmall portion of thoſe acids which 
were employed in the e ation as 
intermedia. 

Some chemiſts deny che practica- : 
bility of this adulteration. There is 
a proceſs common m books of che- 
miſtry, wherein ſublimate and arſe- 
nic being mixed together and ſet to 
ſublime, they do not ariſe in one 
maſs, or yield any thing ſimilar to 
the preparation here intended : the 
arſemc abſorbs the acid of the ſub- 
limate, and is reduced thereby in- 
to a liquid or butyraceous conſiſt- 
ence; while the mercury, thus freed 
from the acid, diſtils in its running 
form: if the quantity of arſenic be 
inſufficient to decompound the whole 


of the ſublimate. the remainder of 


the ſublimate concretes diſtin& from 
8 the 


| el of the 
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the arſenical butter. From whence 
they conclude, that arſenic and ſub- 
limate cannot be, united together 
into a cryita/line-cake, the form in 
which this preparation 1s bruught to 
Us, | 
{he above experiment is not al- 
together deciſive; for though arle- 
nic and ſulphur do not aſſume the 
required form by the common pro- 
ceſs, it is poſſible they may by ſome 
other management. It will there- 
fore be proper to point out means 
for the ſatisfaction of thoſe who 
may be deſirous e e . them- 
genuineneſs of this im- 

portant preparation. Let ſome of 
the ſublimate, powdered in a glats 

mortar, be well mixed with twice its 


weight of black flux, and a little fil- 


ings or ſhavings cf iron: put the 
mixture into a cructhle capable of 
holding four or five times as much; 
give a gradual tire till the ebullition 
ccaſes, and then haſtily increaſe it to 
a white heat. If no fumes of a 
garlic ſmell can be perceived during 
the proceſs, and if the particles of 
iron retain their form, without any 
of them being melted, we may be 
ſecure that the mixture contained no 


\ arſenic. 


SUBLIMATE is a moſt violent cor- 


roſive, preſently corrupting and de- 
itroying all the parts of the body it 
touches. A ſolution of it in water, 
in the proportion of about a dram 
to a quart, is made ule of for keep- 
ing down proud fleſh, and cleanting 
toul ulcers; and a more dilute ſolu- 
tion as a coſmetic, and for deſtroy- 
ing cutaneous inſets. But a great 
deal of caution is requiſite even in 
theſe external uſes of it. 

Some have nevertheleſs ventured 
to give it internally, in the doſe of 
one-tenth or one- eighth of a grain. 
Boerhaave relates, that if a grain of 
it be diſſolved in an ounce or more 
of water, and a dram of this ſolu- 
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tion, ſoſtened with ſyrup of violets, 

taken twice or thrice a-day, it will 

perform wonders in many reputed 

incurable diſtempers; but he particu- 

larly cautions us not to venture up- 
on it, unleſs the method of managing 

it be well known 

vublimate diſſolved in vinous ſpi- 
rit has of late been given internally 
in larger doſes; from a quarter of a 
grain to half a grain. This method 
of uſing it was brought into repute 
by Baron Van Swieten at Vienna, 
particularly for 3 maladies; 
and ſeveral trials of it have been 
made in this kingdom alſo with ſuc- 
ceſs Light grains of the ſublimate 
are diffolved in ſixteen ounces of 
rectified ſpirit of wine or proot-ſpi- 
rit; the rectified ſpirit diſſolves it 
more perfectly, and ſeems to make 
the medicine milder in its operation 
than the proof - ſpirit of the original 
preſcription of Van Swieten. Of 
this ſolution, from one to two ſpoon- 
fuls, that is, from half an ounce to 
an ounce, are given twice a-day, 
and continued till all the ſymptoms 
are removed; obſerving to uſe a low 
diet, with plentiful dilution, other- 
wiſe the ſublimate is apt to purge, 
and gripe ſeverely. It generally 
purges more or leſs at the begin- 
ning, but afterwards ſeems to ope- 
rate chiefly by urine and perſpira- 
tion, 

Sublimate conſiſts of mercury uni- 
ted with a large quantity of marine 
acid. There are two general me- 
thods of deſtroying its corrolive 
quality, and rendering it mild; the 
one is, combining with it as much 
freſh mercury as the acid is capable 
af taking up; and the other, by ſe- 
parating a part of the acid by means 
of alkaline ſalts, and the like. On 
the firit principle, mercurius dulcis 
is formed ; on the latter, white pre- 
But before entering on 
theſe, it 1s proper to give the follow- 


ing formula, * 90 
e 3 
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SOLUTIO MERCURII SUB. 
LIMATI CORROSIVI. 
Edinb. 
Solution of ſublimate corroſive mer- 


cury. 
Take of 

Sublimate corroſive mercury, ſix 

grains; 

Sal ammoniac, twelve grains. 
Diſſolve in a pound of diſtilled water. 
If hard water be uſed for this pur- 

Poſe, the ſolution ſuffers a kind of 

decompoſition from the nitrous 

ſelenite of the water. 


Tux ſolution of corroſive ſubli- 
mate in water is very much aſſiſted 
by fal ammoniac. There was a 
practice ſome years ago, of mixing 
up this ſolution with wheat-flour 
into the conſiſtence of pills for in- 
ternal uſe; and the quantity of 
ſublimate in each pill was eaſily 
aſcertained. _ ' 

This ſolution may alſo be uſed 
for waſhing venereal and other ſores; 
but in many inſtances it will be 
found too acrid for that purpoſe, 
and will require to be weakened 
by the addition of a portion of wa- 
ter. 


CALOMELAsS. 
Lond. 
Calomel. 
Take of 
Muriated quickſilver, one pound; 
Purified quickſilver, by weight, 
nine ounces. 
' Rub them together till the globules 
diſappear, and ſublime. In the 
ſame manner repeat the ſublima- 
tion four times. Afterwards rub 
the matter into the fineſt powder, 
and waſh it by pouring on doing 
diſtilled water. 


MERCURIUS DULCIS. 
Edinb. 
Sweet Mercury. 


e 
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Part III. 
Take of 


Corroſive mercury ſublimate, re- 
duced to a powder in a glaſs 
mortar, four ounces; 

Pure quickſilver, three ounces and 
a half. 

Mix {them well together, by long 
trituration in a glaſs or marble 
mortar, until the quickſilver cea- 
ſes to appear. Put the powder 

into an oblong phial, of ſuch a 

ſize, that only one-third of it 

may be filled; and ſet the glaſs in 
ſand. By degrees of fire, ſucceſ- 
fively apphed, almoſt all the mer- 
cury will ſublime, and adhere to 
the upper part of the veſſel. The 
glaſs being then broken, and the 
red powder which is found in its 
bottom, with the whitiſh one that 
ſticks about the neck, being thrown 
away, let the white mercury be 
ſublimed again three or four 
times, and reduced to a very fine 
powder. 


Tux trituration of corroſive ſuh- 
limate with quickſilver is a very nox- 
ious operation: for it is almoſt im- 
poſſible, by any care, to prevent 
the lighter particles of the former 
from ariſing ſo as to affect the ope- 
rator's eyes and mouth. It is never- 
theleſs of the utmoſt conſequence, 
that the ingredients be perfectly u- 
nited before the ſublimation is be- 
gun. It is neceſſary to pulveriſe the 
ſublimate before the mercury is ad- 
ded to it; but this may be ſafely 
performed, with a little cautien; 
eſpecially if during the pulveriſation 
the matter be now and then ſprinkled 
with a little ſpirit of wine: this ad- 
dition does not at all impede the 
union of the ingredients, or preju- 
dice the ſublimation: it will be 
convenient not to cloſe the top of 
the ſubliming veſſel with a cap of 
paper at ſirſt (as is uſually practiſed), 
but to defer this till the mixture be- 
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Chap. 13. 
gins to ſublime, that the ſpirit may 
eſcape. | 

'The rationale of this proceſs de- 
ſerves particular attention; and the 
more ſo, as a miſtaken theory herein 
has been productive of ſeveral errors 
with regard to the operation of 
mercurials in general. It is ſuppoſed, 
that the dulcification, as it is called, 
of the mercurius corręſivus, is owing 
to the ſpiculæ or ſharp points, on 
which its corroſiveneſs depends, be- 
ing broken and worn off by the fre- 
quent ſublimations. If this opinion 
were juſt, the corroſive would be- 


come mild, without any addition, 


barely by repeating the ſublimation ; 
but this is contrary to all experience. 
The abatement of the corroſive qua- 
lity of the ſublimate is entirely ow- 
ing to the combination of ſo much 
freſh mercury with it as is capable 
of being united; and by whatever 
means this combination be effected, 
the preparation will be ſufficiently 
dulcified. Triture and digeſtion 
promote the union of the two, 
whilſt ſublimation tends rather to 
diſunite them. The prudent ope- 
rator, therefore, will not be ſolici- 


tous about ſeparating ſuch mercurial 


globules as appear diſtin& after the. 
firſt ſublimation ; he will endeavour 
rather to combine them with the 


reſt, by repeating the triture and 


digeſtion. | 
The college of Wirtemberg re- 


quire their mercurius dulcis to be 
only twice ſublimed; and the Au- 


guſtan but once; and Neumann 
propoſes making it directly by a 
ſingle ſublimation, from the ingre- 
dents which the corroſive ſuklimate 


18 prepared from, by only taking the 


quickfilver in a larger proportion. 
Mr Selle of Berlin has lately 
propoſed a method of making mer- 
curius dulcis nearly ſimilar to that of 
Neumann. He directs, that to four 
ounces of pure quickſilver there 


ould be added as much ſtrong vi- 
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triolie acid. Theſe are to be mixed 
over a ſtrong fire till they become a 
ſolid hard maſs. This maſs is to be 
triturated in a ſtone mortar with twe 
ounces and an half of quickfilver and 
four ounces and an half. of dried 
common ſalt. And by a ſingle, or 
at moſt two ſublimations, an excel- 


lent mercurius dulcis is, he aſſures 


us, obtained. 

If the medicine, made after either 
of theſe methods, ſhould prove in 
any degree acrid, water boiled on it 
for ſome time will diffolve and ſepa- 
rate that part in which its acrimony 
conſiſts. The marks of the prepa- 
ration being ſufficiently dulcified 
are, its being perfectly inſipid to 
the taſte, and indiſſoluble by long 
boiling in water. Whether the 
water, in which it has been boiled, 


has taken up any part of it, may be 


known by dropping into the liquor 
a ley of any fixt alkaline ſalt, or any 
volatile alkaline ſpirit: if the decoc- 
tion has any mercurial impregnation, 
it will grow turbid on this addition: 
if otherwiſe, it will continue limpid. 
But here care muſt be taken not to 
be deceived by an extraneous ſaline 
matter in the water itſelf : moſt of 
the common ſpring waters turn 
milky on the addition of alkahies 2 
and therefore, for experiments of this 
kind, diſtilled water or rain water 
ought to be uſed. | 
This name of calomel, though for 
a conſiderable time banifhed from 
our beſt pharmacopœias, is again 
reſtored by the London college. 
But we cannot help thinking, that 
they might eafily have invented a 
name better expreſſing the conſti- 
tuent parts and nature of the pre- 
ation. 
Calomel, or mercurius dulcis, may 
be conſidered as one of the moſt 
uſeful of the mercurial preparations; 
and it may be eſtimated as holding 
an intermediate place between the 
hydrargyrus acetatus, one of the 
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mildeſt of the ſaline preparations, 

and the hydrargyrus muriatus, or 
corroſive ſublimate, one of the moſt 
acrid of them. 


HY DRARGYRUS MURIA- 
TUS MITIS. | 
Lond. 
Mild muriated guicſ ver. 

Take of 

Purified quickſilver, 

Diluted nitrous acid, of each half 

a2 pound. 

Mix in a glaſs veſſel, and ſet i + afide 

until the quickfilver be diſſolved. 


Let them boil, that the ſalt may 


be diſſolved. Pour out the boil- 
ing liquor into a glaſs veſſel, into 
which another boiling liquor has 
been put before, conſiſting of, 
Sea- ſalt, four ounces ; 


Diſtilled water, eight pints. 


| After a white powder has ſublided 


to the bottom of the veſſel, let 

- the liquor ſwimming at the top 
be poured out, and the remaining 
powder be waſhed till it becomes 
inſipid, with frequent affuſions of 
hot water; then dried on blotting 
paper with a gentle heat. 


Tar preparation had a place i in 
former editions of the London and 
Edinburgh pharmacopœias, under 
the name of mercurius dulcis precipi. 
tatus. But the procets as now gi- 


ven is ſomewhat altered, being that 


of Mr >cheele of Sweden, who les 
recommended this as an eaſy and 
expeditious method of preparing 
tweet mercury or calomel. 

It appears from ſeveral teſts, that 
this precipitate 1s equal in every re- 
ſpect to that prepared by the pre- 
ceding proceſſes; it is leis trouble- 
ſome and expenſive, and the opera- 
tor is not expoſed to the noxious 
duft ariſing from the triture of the 
quickfilver with the corrofive ſubli- 
mate, which neceſſarily happens by 
the common method. 'The powder 


15 alſo finer than can be made from 
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the common ſublimed fweet mercu 

by any trituration whatever. The 
Clear liquor ſtanding over the preci- 
pitate, is a ſolution of cubic or 


 rhomboidal nitre. 


Mercurius dulcis, which may be 
conſidered as precifely the fame 
with the calomelas and hydrargy- 
rus muriatus mitis, appears to be 
on of the beit and ſafeſt prepara- 
tons of this mineral, when intended 
to act as a quick and general ſtimu- 
lant. Many of the more elaborate 
proceſſes are no other than attempts 
to produce from mercury ſuch a 
medicine as this really is. The doſe, 
recommended by ſome for railing a 
ſalvation, is ten or fifteen grains 
taken 1n the form of a bolus or pills, 
every night or oftener, till the pty- 


aliſm begins. As an alterant and 


diaphoretic, it has been given in do- 
ſes of five or fix grains; a purgative 
being occaſionally interpoſed, to pre- 
vent its affecting the mouth. It 
anſwers, however, much better when 


given in ſmaller quantities, as one, 


two, or three grains every morning 
and evening, in conjunction with 
ſuch ſubſtances as determine its ac- 
tion to the lin, as the extract or 
reſin of guaiacum; the patient at 
the ſame time kecping warm, and 
drinking liberally of warm diluent 
liquors. By this method of mana- 
ging it, abſtinate cutaneous and ve- 
nereal diſtempers have been ſucceſs- 
fully cured, without any remarkable 
increaſe of the ſenſible evacuations. 
It 1s ſometimes, however, difficult 
to meaſure its ellects in this way; 
and it is ſo very <p to run off by 


the inteſtines,” that we can ſeldom 


adminiſer it in ſuch a manner as to 
produce ſuch permanent effects as 
are often required, and as we are 
able to do by other preparations, It 
has lately been propoſed to rub the 
gums and infide of the mouth with 
this preparation, as a ready and ef- 
fectual method of producing ſaliva- 
tion: this . has been * 


culary 


| Take of 


cularly recommended in the internal 
hydrocephalus, ' where it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to excite a ſalivation 
by other means. The advantages of 


this practice are not fully confirmed 


by experience; and when mercury 
is attended with advantage in hydro- 
cephalus, this is not probably- the 
conſequence of any diſcharge under 
the form of ſalivation, but mercly 
of the mercury being introduced in- 
to the ſyitem in an active ſtate, and 
thus promoting abſorption. And 
of this, ſalivation, when it ariſes 
from the internal uſe of mercury, 


may be conſidered as the ſtrongeſt 


teſt : But this is by no means the 
caſe when ſalivation ariſes from a 
topical action on the excretories of 
ſaliva. | 


HYDRARGYRUS NITRA- 
TUS RUBER. 
Lond. 
Red nitrated quickjilver. 


Purified quickſilver, 
Nitrous acid, of each one pound ; 
Muriatic acid, one dram. 


Mix in a glaſs veſſel, and diſſolve the 


quickſilver in a fand-bath ; then 
raiſe the tire until the matter be 
formed into red cryſtals. 


MERCURIUS CORROSIVUS 


RUBER, vulgo PRECIPITA- 
TUS RUBER. | ; 
Edinb. 


Red corraſive, commonly called Red 


precipitate Mercury. 
Take of 
uickſilver, f 
Weak nitrous acid, of each one 
pound. 

Let the quickſilver be diſſolved in 
the acid, and then let the ſolu- 
tion be evaporated to a white dry 
maſs. This being beat into a 
powder, mult be put into a glaſs 
retort, and ſubjected to a fire 
Fradually encreaſed, till a ſmall 
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quantity of it taken out in a 
glaſs ſpoon and allowed to cool, 
aſſumes the form of ſhining red 
ſquamæ. Let the veſſel be then 
removed from the fire. During 
the proceſs the matter mult be 
carefully agitated by a glaſs rod, 
that it may be equally heated. 


Tus marine acid in the men- 
ſtruum, ordered in the firſt proceſs, 
diſpoſes the mercurial calx to aſſume 
the bright ſparkling look admired in 
it; which, though perhaps no ad- 
vantage to it as a medicine, ought 
nevertheleſs to be inſiſted on by the 
buyer as a mark of its goodneſs 
and ſtrength. As ſoon as the mat- 
ter has gained this appearance, it 
ſhould be immediately removed from 


the fire, otherwiſe it will ſoon loſe it 


again. The preparation of this red 
precipitate, as it is called, in per- 
fection, is ſuppoſed by ſome to be a 
ſecret not known to our chemiſts; 
inſomuch, that we are under the ne- 
ceſſity of importing it from abroad. 
This reflection ſeems to be founded 
on miſinformation: we ſometimes 
indeed receive conſiderable quantities 
of it from Holland; but this depends 
upon the ingredients being com- 
monly cheaper there than with us, 
and not upon any ſecret in the man- 
ner of the preparation. 

This precipitate is, as its title im- 
ports, an eſcharotic, and with this 
intention is frequently employed 
by the ſurgeons with bafilicum and 
other dreſſings, for conſuming fun- 
gous fleſh in ulcers, and the like 
purpoſes. It is ſubject to great un- 
certainty in point of ſtrength; more 
or leſs of the acid exhaling, accord- 
ing to the degree and continuance 
of the fire. The beſt criterion of 
its ftrength, as already obſerved, is 
its brilliant appearance; which is 
alſo the mark of its genuineneſs: if 
mixed with minium, which it is 
ſometimes ſaid to be, the duller hue 
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Vill diſcover the abuſe. This ad- 

mixture may be more certainly de- 
tected by means of fire : the mer- 


curial part will totally evaporate, 
leaving the minium behind. 


Some have ventured to give this 


medicine internally, in venereal, ſcro- 
- Phulous, and other obſtinate chronic 
diſorders, in doſes of two or three 
grains, or more. But certainly the 
milder mercurials, properly managed, 

are capable of anſwering all that can 
be expected from this ; without oc- 
caſioning violent anxieties, tormina 


of the bowels, and ſimilar ill conſe- 


quences, which the beſt manage- 


ment can ſcarcely prevent this corro- 
five preparation from ſometimes in- 
ducing. 


and rendering it milder, by drveſting 
xt of a portion of the acid ; but to 
no very good purpoſe, as they ei- 
ther leave the medicine ſtill too cor- 
voſive, or render it ſimilar to others 
which are procurable at an eaſier rate. 


CALX HYDRARGYRI 
_ ALBA. 
bh Lond. | 

White calx of quick/ilver. 
Take of 16 4 

Muriated quickſilver, 

Sal ammoniac, 

Water of kali, each half a pound. 
Diſſolve firſt the ſal ammoniac, after- 

wards the muriated quickfilver 

in diſtilled water, and add the 

water of kali. Waſh the preci- 


pitated powder until it becomes 


infipid. 


_ MERCURIUS PRACIPITA- 
TUS ALBUS. 
| EY Eain. 
Mbite precipitate of mercury. 
Diſſolve ſublimate corroſive mercury 
in a ſufficient quantity of hot wa- 
ter, and gradually drop into the 


olution ſome ſpirit of ſal ammo - 


niac as long as any precipitation 
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fects. 


The chemiſts have contri- 
ved ſundry methods of correcting 


Part. III. 


enſues. Waſh the precipitated 
powder with ſeveral freſh quanti- 
ties of warm water. , | 


T8 preparations are uſed chiefly 
in ointments ; with which intention 
their fine white colour is no ſmall 
recommendation to them. For in- 
ternal purpoſes they are rarely em- 
ployed, nor is it at all wanted; 
they are nearly ſimilar to mercurius 
dulcis, but leſs certain in their ef- 
Though the proceſſes directed by 
the London and Edinburgh colleges 
be here ſomewhat different, yet the 
preparations are ultimately the ſame, 
The proceſs deſcribed by the E- 
dinburgh college is the moſt ſimple; 
but is liable to ſome objections. 

Corroſive ſublimate, as we have 


already ſeen, conſiſts of mercury 


united with a large proportion of 


acid: it is there dulcified by adding 


as much freſh mercury as is ſufficient 
to ſatiate all the acid; here, by ſe- 
parating all the acid that is not ſa- 
tiated. This laſt way ſeems an un- 
frugal one, on account not only of 
the loſs of the acid, but of the vola- 
tile ſpirit neceſſary for abſorbing it. 
The operator, may, however, if it 
ſnould be thought worth while, re- 
cover the volatile ſalt from the liquor, 
by adding to it, after the precipitate 
has been ſeparated, a proper quan- 
tity of potafh, and diſtilling with a 
gentle heat, in the ſame manner as 
for the ſpirit or volatile ſalt of ſal 
ammoniac ; for a true ſal ammoniac 
is regenerated, in the precipitation, 


from the union of the volatile ſpirit 


with the marine acid of the ſubli- 
mate. It is by no means adviſable . 
to uſe the liquor itſelf as a ſolution 
of ſal ammoniac, or to ſeparate the 
fal ammoniac from it by evaporation 
and cryftallifation, as a part of the 
mercury might be retained, and 
communicate dangerous qualities : 


but the volatile ſalt ſeparated 4 
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diſtillation, may be uſed without 


fear of its containing any mercury; 


none of which will ariſe with the 


heat by which volatile ſalts are di- 
ſlilled. 

Fixt alkalies anſwer as effectually, 
for precipitating ſolutions of ſubli- 
mate, as the volatile; but the pre- 
cipitate, obtained by means of the 
former, inſtead of being white, as 
with the latter, 1s generally of a 
reddiſh yellow or orange colour. If 
ſal ammoniac be diffolved along with 
the ſublimate, the addition of fixt 
alkalies will now, extricating the 
volatile alkali of the fal ammoniac, 
occaſion as white a precipitation as 


if the volatile ſalt had been previouſ- 


ly ſeparated and employed in its pure 
ſtate: and this compendium is now 
allowed by the London college in 


ted. 

There the ſal ammoniac, beſides 
its uſe in the capital intention, to 
make a white precipitation, pro- 
motes the ſolution of the ſublimate; 
which, of itſelf, is difficultly, and 
ſcarce at all totally, ſoluble by re- 
peated boiling in water: for however 
{kilfully it be prepared, ſome part of 


it will have an under - proportion of 


acid, and conſequently approach to 
the ſtate of mercurius dulcis. A 
good deal of care is requiſite in the 


precipitation; for if too large a 


quantity of the fixt alkaline ſolution 
be imprudently added, the precipi- 


tate will loſe the elegant white colour 
for which it is valued. 


HYDRARGYRUS CUM SUL. 


PHURE. 
Lond. 
Druickflver with ſulphur. 
Take'of 4 , / 8 
Purified quickſilver, 

Flowers of ſulphur, each one 
pound. Has 
Rub themtogether until the globules 

diſappear. | 
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the proceſs which they have adop- 


* 


ATHIOPS MINERALIS. 
Edinb. 5 
Eibiops mineral, 
Take of 
Quiekſilver, 
Flowers of ſulphur, each equal 
weights. | 
Grind them. together in a glaſs or 
ſtone mortar, with a glaſs peſtle, 
till the mercurial globules totally. 
dilappear. - | "2 
An ethiops is made alſo with a 
double quantity.of mercury. 


We need hardly remark, that 
theſe preparations, though now dif- 
fering in name, are 1n reality the 
ſame. Nor need we add, that the 
direction given by the Edinburgh 
college, of uſing a glaſs or ſtone 
mortar and peſtle, is neceſſary and 
proper. 1 

The union of the mercury and 
ſulphur might be much facilitated 
by the aſſiſtance of a little warmth. 
Some are accuſtomed to make this 
preparation in a very expeditious 
manner, by melting the ſulphur in 
an iron ladle, then adding the quzck- 
filver, and ftirring them together till 
the mixture be completed. The 
ſmall degree of heat here ſufficient, 
cannot reaſonably be ſuppoſed to do 
any injury to ſubſtances which have 
already undergone much greater 
fires, not only in the extraction from 
their ores, but likewiſe in the puri- 
ſications of them directed in the 
pharmacopœia. In the following 
proceſs, they are expoſed in conjune- 
tion to a ſtrong fire, without ſuſpi- 
cion of the compound receiving any 
ill quality from it. Thus much is 
certain, that the ingredients are 
more perfectly united by heat than 
by the degree of triture uſually be- 
ſtowed upon them. From the ethi- 
ops prepared by triture, part of the 
mercury is apt to be ſpued out on 
making it into an electary or 1 
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from that made by fire, no ſepara- 


tion is obſerved to happen. 


% 


- ſelf. 


Ethiops mineral 1s one of the 
moſt inactive of the mercurial pre- 


parations. Some practitioners, how- 
ever, have repreſented it as poſſeſ- 
ſing extraordinary virtues; and molt 
people imagine it a medicine of ſome 
efficacy. But what benefit is to be 


expected from it in the common 


doſes of eight or ten grains, or a 
ſeruple, may be judged from hence, 


that it has been taken in doſes of 


ſeveral drams, and continued for a 


ceonſiderable time, without produ- 


cing any remarkable effect Sulphur 


eminently abates the power of all 
the more active minerals, and ſeems 


to be at the ſame time reſtrained by 
them from operating in the body it- 
Bocrbaave, who is in general 
ſufficiently liberal in the commenda- 
tion of medicines, diſapproves of 


the ethiops in very ſtrong terms, 


_ © rates luckily. 


« It cannot enter the abſorbent 


cc veſſels, the lacteals, or lymphatics; 


cc but paſſes directly through the 
4c inteſtinal tube, where it may hap- 
& pen to deſtroy worms, if it ope- 


& who expect any other effects from 
ce it; at leaſt I myſelf could never 
* find them. I am afraid it is un- 


40 warily given, in ſuch large quan 
6c tities, 
c of tender conſtitutions, 
e ing a foreign maſs, unconquer- 


44 able by the body, the more to be 


erſons 
as be- 


to children and 


« ſuſpected, as it there continues 
& long fluggith and inactive It 
c does not raiſe a falivation, becauſe 
& jt cannot come into the blood. 
« Who knows the effects of a ſub- 
e ſtance, which, ſo long as it re- 
& mains compounded, Te 

* more active than any ponder- 
« ous inſipid earth ??” The ethiops, 
with a double proportion of mer- 
cury now received into our phar- 
Wacopaias, has a greater chance 
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tions anſwer better; for the 


They are deceived 


ems no 


Part III. 


for operating as a mercurial; and 
probably the quantity of mercury 
might be ſtill further increaſed to 


advantage. 


HYDRARGYRUS SULPHU. 
RATUS RUBLUCR. 
Lond.” 
Red ſulphurated quict/;, wer. 

Take of 

Quickſilver purificd, oy oun-· 
ees 5 - 
Sulphur, eight ounces, 

Mix the quickſilver with the melt- 
ed ſulphur; and if the mix- 
ture takes fire, extinguiſh- it by 
covering the veſſel; afterwards 
reduce the maſs to powder, and 
ſublime it. 


IT has been cuſtomary to order 
a larger quantity of ſulphur than 
here directed: but ſmaller progeny 
leſs 
ſulphur, the finer coloured 1s the 
cinnabar. 

As ſoon as the mercury and ſul- 
phur begin to unite, a conſiderable 
exploſion frequently happens, and 
the mixture is very 8 to take fire, 
eſpecially if the proczſs be ſome- 
what haſtily conducted. This acci- 
dent the operator will have previous 


notice of, from the matter ſwell - 


ing up, and growing ſuddenly con- 
ſiſtent: as ſoon as this happens, the 
veſſei mult be immediately cloſe co- 
vered. | 
During the ſublimation, care ma 
be had That dhe matter rite not into 
the neck of the veſſel, fo as to block 
up and burſt the glaſs : to prevent 
this, a wide necked bolt head, or 
rather an oval earthen jar, coated, 
ſhould be choſen for the ſubliming | 
veſſel. If the former be employed, 
1t will be convenient to introduce at 
times an iron wire, ſomewhat heat- 
ed, in order to be the better aſſured 
that the paſſage is not blocking up 3 
8 C 


i. 
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the danger -of which may be pre- 


vented by cautiouſly raiſing the vel- 


ſel higher from the fire. 

It the ingredients were pure, no 
feces will remain : in ſuch caſes, the 
ſublimation may be known to be 
over, by introducing a wire as be- 
fore, and feeling therewith the bot- 
tom of the veſſel, which will then 
be perfectly ſmooth : if any rough- 
neſs or inequalitics are perceived, ei- 
ther the mixture was impure, or the 
ſublimation is not completed; if the 
latter be the caſe, the wire will foon 
be covered over with the riſing cin- 
nabar. REY 

The preparers of cinnabar in large 
quantity, employ earthen jars, which 
in ſhape pretty much reſemble an 
egg Theſe are of different ſizes, 
according to the quantity intended 
to be made at one ſublimation, 
which ſometimes amounts to two 
hundred weight. The jar is uſually 
coated from the ſmall end almoſt to 
the middle, to prevent its breaking 
from the vehemence or irregularity 
of the fire. The greater part, which 
is placed uppermoſt, .not being re- 
ceived within the furnace, has no 
occaſion for this defence. The 
whole ſecret, with regard to this 
proceſs, is the management of the 
tre, which ſhould be fo ſtrong as 
to keep the matter continually ſub- 
liming to the upper part of the jar, 


- without coming out at its mouth, 


which is covered with an iron plate; 
care ſhould alſo be taken to put 
into the ſubliming veſſel only ſmall 
quantities of the mixture at a time. 
The principal uſe of cinnabar is 
as a pigment, |t was formerly held 


in great eſteem as a medicine in eu- 


taneous foulneſſes, gouty and rheu- 
matic pains, epileptic caſes, &c. but 
of late it has loſt much of its re- 
putation. It appears to be nearly 
ſimilar to the ethiops already ſpoken 
of, Cartheuſer relates, that having 
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given cinnabar in large quantities to 
a dog, it produced no ſenſible effect, 
but was partly voided along with 


the feces unaltered, and partly found 


entire in the ſtomach and inteſtines 
upon opening the animal. The ce- 
lebrated Frederick Hoffman, after 
beſtowing high encomiums on this 
preparation, as having, in many in- 
ſtances within his own knowledge, 
perfectly cured epilepſies and verti- 
goes from contuſions of the head 
(where it is probable, however, that 
the cure did not ſo much depend 


upon the cinnabar as on the ſpon- 


taneous recovery of the parts from 
the external injury), obſerves, that 
the large repeated doſes, neceſſary 


for having any effect, can be borne 


only where the firſt paſſages are 
ſtrong; and that if the fibres of the 
ſtomach and inteſtines are lax and 
flaccid, the cinnabar, accumulated 
and concreting with the mucous 
matter of the parts, occaſions great 
oppreſſion ; which ſeems to be an 
acknowledgment that the cinnabar 
is not ſubdued by the powers of di- 
geſtion, and has no proper medicinal 
activity. There are indeed ſome 
inſtances of the daily uſe of cinnabar 
having brought on a ſalivation; per- 
haps from the cinnabar, made uſe 
of in thoſe caſes, having contained 


a lefs proportion of ſulphur than the 


forts commonly met with The re- _ 


.gulus of antimony, and even white 


arſenic, when combined with a cer- 
tain quantity of common ſulphur, 
ſeem to have their deliterious power 
deſtroyed : on ſeparating more and 
more of the ſulphur, they exert 
more and more of their proper vi- 
rulence. It does not ſeem unrea- 
ſonable, to preſume, that mercury 
may ha e its activity varied in the 
ſame manner; that when perfectly 
ſatiated with ſulphur, it may be 
inert ; and that when the quantity 
of ſulphur is more and more leſſened, - 

the 
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the compound may have greater and 
greater degrees of the proper efficacy 
of mercurials. 


Cinnabar is ſometitnes uſed in fu- 
migations againſt venereal ulcers in 


the noſe, mouth, and throat. Half 
a dram of it burnt, the fume being 


imbibed with the breath, has occa- 
ſioned a violent ſalivation. This ef- 
fect is by no means owing to the 
medicine as cinnabar: when ſet on 
fire, it is no longer a mixture of 
mercury and ſulphur; but mercury 
reſolved into fume, and blended in 
part with the volatile vitriolic acid; 
in either of which circumſtances, 
this mineral, as already obſerved, has 
very powerful effects. 


HYDRARGYRUS VITRIO- 
LATUS. 
Lond. 
| Vitriolated quick/ilver. 
Take of TE 
Quickſilver, purified, 
Vitriolic acid, each one pound. 
Mix in a glaſs veſſel, and heat them 
by degrees, until they unite into 
a white maſs, which is to be per- 
fectly dried with a ſtrong fire. 
This matter, on the affuſion of a 
large quantity of hot diſtilled wa- 
ter, immediately becomes yellow, 
and falls to powder. Rub the 
powder carefully with this water 
in a glaſs mortar. After the 
powder has ſubſided, pour off the 
water; and, adding more diſtil- 


led water ſeveral times, waſh the 


matter till it become inſipid. 


MERCURIUS FLAVUS, 
vulgo 
|  TURPETHUM MINERALE. 
Edinb. | 
Yellow mercury, commonly called 
Turbith mineral. 
Take of 


uickfilver, four ounces ; ; 
Vitriolic acid, eight ounces. 
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Cautiouſiy mix them together, and 
diſtil in a retort, placed in a ſand- 
furnace, to dryneſs: the white 

calx, which is left at the bottom, 
being ground to powder,” muſt be 
thrown into warm water. It im- 
mediately aſſumes a yellow colour, 
but mult afterwards be purified by 
ants e 


Tur br of oil of vitriol, 
formerly directed, was double to 
that now employed by the Edin- 
burgh college. The reduction made 
in this article greatly facilitates the 
proceſs ; and the proportions of the 
Londoncollegeareperhapspreferable, 

Boerhaave directs this preparation 
to be made in an open glaſs, ſlowly 
heated, and then placed immediately 
upon burning coals ; care being ta- 


ken to avoid the fumes, which are 


extremely noxious. This method 
will ſucceed very well with a little 
addreſs when the ingredients are in 
ſmall quantity: but where the mix- 
ture is large, it is better to uſe a re- 
tort, placed in a ſand- furnace, with 
a recipient, containing a ſmall quan- 
tity of water luted to it. Great care 
ſhould be taken, when the oil of vi- 
triol begins to bubble, to ſteadily 
keep up the heat, without at all in- 


creaſing it, till the ebullition ceaſes, 


when the fire ſhould be augmented 
to the utmoſt degree, that as much 
as poſſible of the redundant acid may 
be expelled. 

If the matter be but barely exſie- 
cated, it proves a cauſtic ſalt, which 
in the ablution with water will al- 
moſt all diſſolve, leaving only a 
little quantity of turbith ; the more 
of the acid that has been diſſipated, 
the leſs of the remaining mercury 
will diffolve, and conſequently the 
yield of turbith will be greater; fire 
expelling only fuch part of the acid 
as is not completely ſatiated with 
mercury, while water takes up al- 

Ways, 
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ways, along with the acid, a propor- 
tionable quantity of the mercury it - 
ſelf, Even when the matter has 
been ſtrongly calcined, a part will 


{till be ſoluble-: this evidently ap- 


pears upon pouring into the waſh- 
ings a little ſolution of fixt alkaline 
ſalt, which will throw down a con- 
fiderable quantity of yellow precipt- 
tate, greatly reſembling the turbith, 
except that it is leſs violent in ope- 
ration. 

From this experiment it appears, 


that the beſt method of edulcorating 


this powder is, by impregnating the 
water, intended to be ufed in its ab- 
jution, with a determined propor- 
tion of fixt alkaline ſalt: for by 
this means, the waſhed turbith will 
not only turn out greater in quanti- 
ty, but, what is of more conſe- 
quence, always have an equal degree 
of ſtrength ; a circumſtance which 
deſerves particularly to be conſider- 


ed, eſpecially in making ſuch pre- 


parations as, from an error in the 
proceſs, may prove too' violently 
corroſive to be uſed with any tole- 
rable degree of ſafety. It 1s ne- 
ceſſary to employ warm water if we 
are anxious for a fine colour. If 
cold water be uſed, the precipitate 
will be white. : we 
It is obſervable, that though the 
ſuperfluous acid be here abſorbed 
irom the mercury by the alkaline 
ſalt; yet in ſome circumſtances this 
acid forſakes that ſalt to unite with 
mercury. If tartarum vitriolatum, 
or kali vitriclatum, as it is now call- 
ed, which 1s a combination of vi- 


triolic acid with fixt alkalies, be diſ- 
ſolved in water, and the ſolution ad- 
ded to a ſolution of mercury in a- 


quafortis, the vitriolie acid will unite 
with the mercury, and form with it 
a turbith, which falls to the bottom; 
leaving only the alkali diſſolved in 
the aquafortis, and united with its 
acid into a regenerated nitre. On 


this principle depends the prepara- 


3 


tion deſeribed by Wilſon, under the 
title of An excellent precipitate of 
mercury ; which is no other than a 


true turbith, though not generally 
known to be ſuch. It is made by 
diſſolving four ounces of kali vitrio- 
latum in ſixteen ounces of ſpirit of 
nitre ; diſſolving in this compound 
liquor four ounces of mercury 
abſtracting the menſtruum by a 
ſand-heat; and edulcorating wit! 
water the gold-coloured maſs which 
remains. | 
'Curbith mineral is a ſtrong eme- 
tic, and with this intention operates 
the moſt powerfully of all the mer- 
curials that can be ſafely given in- 
ternally. Its action, however, is not 
confined to the prime viz; it will 
ſometimes excite a falivation, if a 
purgativg be not taken ſoon after it. 
his medicine is uſed chiefly in vi- 
rulent gonorrhœas, and other vene- 
real caſes, where there is a great flux 
of humours to the parts. Its chief 
uſe at preſent is in ſwellings of the 
teſticle from a venereal affe&ion z 
and it ſeems not only to act as a 
mercurial, but alſo, by the ſevere 
vomiting it occaſions, to perform the + 
office of a diſcutient, by accelera- 
ting the motion of the blood in the 
parts affected. It is ſaid likewiſe 
to have been employed with ſucceſs, 
in robuſt conſtitutions, againſt le- 
prous diſorders, and obſtinate glan- 
dular obſtructions: the doſe is from 
two grains to fix or eight. It may 
be given in doſes of a grain or two 
as an alterative and diaphoretic, in 
the ſame manner as 'the mercurius 
calcinatus already ſpoken of. Dr 
Hope has found, that the turbith 
mineral is the moſt convenient errhine 
he has had occaſion to employ, | 
This medicine was lately recom- 
mended as the moſt effe&ual pre- 
ſervative againſt the hydrophobia. 
It has been alleged there are ſeveral 
examples of its preventing madneſs in 
dogs which had been bitten; andſome 
| of 
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of its performing a cure after the 
madneſs was ws from ſix or ſeven 
grains to a ſcruple may be given every 
day, or every ſecond day, fora little 
time, and repeated at the two or 
three ſucceeding fulls and changes of 
the moon. tome few trials have like- 


wiſe been made on human ſubjects 


bitten by mad dogs; and in theſe 
alſo the turbith, uſed either as an 
emetic or alterative, ſeemed to ye 
good effects. 

The waſhings of turbith iert 
are uſed by ſome, externally, for the 
cure of the itch and other cutaneous 
foulneſſes. In ſome caſes mercurial 
lotions may be proper, but they are 
always to be uſed with great cau- 
tion: this is by no means an eligible 
one, as being extremely unequal in 
point of ſtrength ; more or leſs of 
the mercury being diſſolved, as has 
been obſerved above, according to 
the degree of calcination. The 
pharmacopcœia of Paris directs a mer- 
curial waſh free from this inconve- 
nience, under the title of Agua mer- 
eurtalts, or Mercurius liquidus. It 
1s compoled of one ounce of mer- 
cury, diffolved in a ſufficient quan- 
tity of ſpirit of nitre, and diluted 
with thirty ounces of diſtilled water. 
In want of diſtilled water, rain wa- 

ter may be uſed ; but of ſpring wa- 
ters there are very few which will 
mix. with the mercurial ſolution, 
without growing turbid and precipi- 
tating a part of the mercury. 


SOLUTIO MERCURIALIS 
SIMPLEX. 
Fo. Fac, Plenck. 


Simple mercurial . | 
Take of | 
Pureſt quickſilver, one dram ; 
Gum arabic, two drams. 
Beat them in a ſtone mortar, adding 
by little and little diſtilled wa- 
ter of fumitory, till the mercury 
thoroughly diſappear in the mu- 
eilage. 
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Having beat and mixed them the. 
roughly, add by degrees, and at 
the ſame time rubbing the whole 
together, 
Syrup of kermes, half an ounce; 
Diſtilled water of fumitory, 
eight ounces. 


Tuis mixture was Word celebra 
ted by 1ts author as an effectual pre- 


paration of mercury, unattended 


with the inconvenience of producing 
a ſalivation; and he imagined that 
this depended upon a peculiar affini- 
ty exifling between. mercury and 
muctlage. Hence ſuch a conjunc- 
tion, the hydrargyrum gummoſum, 
as it has been fiyled, has been the 
foundation of mixtures, pills, ſy- 

rups, and ſeveral other formulz, as 
may be ſeen from the table of mer- 
curial preparations in the materia 
medica. 

By a long continued triture, mer- 
cury ſeems to undergo a degree of 
calcination ; at leaſt its globular ap- 
pearance is not to be diſcerned by 
the beft microſcope : its colour is 
converted into that of a greyiſh 
powder; and from the inactive ſub- 
ſtance in its globular form, it is now 
become one of the moſt powerful 
preparations of this metallic body. 
he uſe of the gum ſeems to be no- 
thing more, than to afford the in- 
terpoſition of a viſcid ſubſtance to 
keep the particles at a diſtance from 
each other, till the triture requiſite 
to produce this change be perform- 
ed, Dr Saunders has clearly proved, 
that-no real ſolution takes place in 
this proceſs, and that though a 
quantity of mercurial particles are 
{till retained in the mixture after the 
globular parts have been depoſited 
by dilution with water, yet that this 
ſuſpended mercurial matter is only 
diffuſed in the liquor, and capable of 
being perfectly ſeparated by filtra- 
tion. That long triture is capable 


of effecting the above change on 
mer- 


C 
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mercury, is fully evinced from the 
well-known experiment of Dr Boer- 
haave, in producing a kind of cal- 
cined mercury by expoſing quick- 
filver incloſed in a phial to the agi- 
tation produced by keeping the 
phial tied to a wind-mill for four- 
teen years. By inclofing a pound 
of quickſilver in an iron box, with a 
quantity of iron nails and a ſmall 
quantity of water, by the addition of 
which a greater degree of inteſtine 
motion 1s given to the particles of 
the mercury, and fixing the box to 
the wheel of a carriage, Dr Saun- 
ders obtained, during a journey of 
four hundred miles, two ounces of 
a greyiſh powder, or calx of mer- 
cury. : 

On the above accounts we are not 
to aſcribe the effects of Plenck's ſo- 
lution to an intimate diviſion of the 
globules of mercury, nor to any af- 
finity, nor elective attraction, be- 
twixt gum arabic and mercury; 
which laſt Mr Plenck has very un- 
philoſophically ſuppoſed. The ſame 
thing can be done by means of gum 
tragacanth, by honey, and by ſun- 
dry balſams. It is evidently owing 
to the converſion of the quickſilver 
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to a calciform nature; but as this 
will be accompliſhed more or leſs 
completely, according to the diffe- 
rent circumſtances during the tri- 
ture, it is certainly preferable, in- 
{tead of Plenck's ſolution, to diffuſe 
in mucilage, or other viſcid mat- 
ters, a determinate quantity of the 
Pulvis cinereus, or other calx of 
mercury. | 

It 1s proper to take notice, that 
there is in many inſtances a real ad- 
vantage in employing mucilaginous 
matters along with mercurials, theſe 
being found to prevent diarrhea and 
ſalivation to a remarkable degree. 
So far, then, Mr Plenck's ſolution is 
a good preparation of mercury, tho? 
his chemical rationale is perhaps er- 
roneous. The diſtilled water and ſy- 
rup are of no conſequence to the pre- 
paration, either as facilitating the 
proceſs, or for medicinal uſe. 

It is always moſt expeditious to - 
triturate the mercury with the gum 
in the ſtate of mucilage. Dr Saun- 
ders found that the addition of honey 
was an excellent auxiliary; and the 
mucilage of gum tragacanth ſeems 
better ſuited for this purpoſe than 
that of gum arabic. 
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PREPARATA EX PLUMBO. 
PREPARATIONS or LEAD. 


EAD readily melts in the fire, 


and calcines into a duſky pow- 
der: which, if the flame is reverbe- 


rated on it, becomes at firſt yellow, 


then red, and at length melts into a 
vitreous maſs. This metal diſſolves 


eaſily in the nitrous acid, difficultly in 


the vitriolic, and in ſmall quantity 
in the vegetable acids; it is alſo ſo- 
luble in expreſſed oil, eſpecially when 
calcined. 

Lead and its calces, whilſt undiſ- 
ſolved, have no confiderable effects 
as medicines. Diſſolved in oils, they 
are ſuppoſed to be (when externally 
applied) anti- inſſammatory and de- 
ſiccative. Combined with vegetable 
acids, they are remarkably ſo; and ta- 
ken internally, prove a powerful but 
dangerous ſtyptic. 


There are two preparations of. 


lead, red and white lead, as they are 
commonly called, which are much 


more extenſively employed in other 


arts than in medicine, and of courſe 
they are prepared in large quanti- 
ties. Theſe formerly ſtood among 
the 1 in our pharmaco- 

But they are now referred 
to the materia medica. Accordingly 
we havg already had occaſion to 
make ſome obſervations with reſpect 
to them. But we ſhall here inſer: 


from the old editions of the Edin- 


burgh pharmacopœia, the directions 
there given for preparing them, 


MINIUM. 
Ned lead. 
Let any quantity of lead be melted 


in an unglazed earthen veſſel, and 
kept ſtirring with an iron ſpatula 
till it falls into powder, at firſt 
blackiſh, afterwards yellow, and 
at length of a deep red colour, 1 in 
which laſt ſtate it is called 9:1niumy 
taking care not to raiſe the fire ſo 
high as to run the cal: into a vi- 
treans mais. 5 
Tur preparation of red- lead is ſo 
troubleſome and tedious, as ſcarce 
ever to be attempted by the apothe- 
cary or chemiſt; nor indeed is this 
commodity expected to be made by 
them, the preparation of it being a 
diſtinct branch of buſineſs. The 
makers melt large quantities of lead 
at once, upon the bottom of a re- 
verberatory furnace built for this 
purpoſe, and ſo contrived, that the 
flame acts upon a large furface of the 
metal, which 1s continually changed 
by the means of iron rakes drawn 
backwards and forwards, till the 
fluidity of the lead is deſtroyed ; af- 
ter which, the calx is only now and 
then turned. By barely ſtirring the 
calx, as above directed, in a veſſel 
over the fire, it acquires no redneſs; 
the reverberation of flame upon the 


ſurface being abſolutely neceſſary for 


this effect. It is ſaid, that twenty 
pounds of lead gain, in this proceſs, 
frre pounds z and that the calx, be- 
ing reduced into lead again, is found 


one pound leſs than the original 


weight of the metal. 
Theſe calces are employed in ex- 
ternal applications, for abating in- 


flammations, cleanſing and healing 


ulcers, 


— 


Chap. 14. 


ulcers, and the like. Their ef- 
fects, however, are not very conſi- 


derable; nor are they perhaps of 


much farther real uſe, than as they 
give conliſtence to the plaſter, un- 
guent, &c. 


CERUSSA. 
Ceruſſe, or white lead. 

Put ſome vinegar into the bottom 
of an earthen veſſel, and ſuſpend 
over the vinegar very thin plates 
of lead, in ſuch a manner that the 
vapour which ariſes from the a- 
cid may circulate about the 
plates. Set the containing veſ- 
fel in the heat of horſe-dung for 
three weeks; if at the end of 
this time the plates be not to- 
tally calcined, ſcrape off the 


white powder, and expoſe them a- ' 


gain to the ſteam of vinegar, till 
all the lead be thus corroded into 
powder. | 


THE making of white lead alſo is 
become a trade by itſelf, and confined 
to a ſew perſons, who have large 
conveniences for this purpoſe. The 


general method which they follow, 


is nearly the ſame with that above 
deſcribed. See the Philoſophical 
- Tranſactions, N* 137. 

In this preparation, the lead is fo 
far opened by the acid, as to dif- 
cover, when taken internally, the 
malignant quality of the metal; 
and to prove externally, when 
ſprinkled on running ſores, or ul- 
cers, moderately cooling, drying, 
and aſtrictive. g 


CERUSSA ACETATA. 
: Lond. 

| Acetated ceruſſè. 

Take of 
Ceruſſe, one pound; 
Diſtilled vinegar; one gallon and 
an half. | 

Boll the ceruſſe with the vinegar un- 
til the vinegar is ſaturated ; then 
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filter through paper; and, after 

Proper evaporation, ſet it aſide to 
eryſtallize. 


SAL PLUMBI, vulgo SAC- 
CHARUM SATURNI. 
| £Edinhb. | 

Salt, commonly called Sugar, of lead. 
Put any quantity of ceruſſe into a 
cucurbit, and pour upon it ten 
times its quantity of diſtilled vi- 
negar. Let the mixture ſtand 
upon warm ſand till the vinegar / 
becomes {ſweet ; when it is to be 
poured off, and freſh vinegar ad- 
ded as often as 1t comes off ſweet. 
Then let all the vinegar be eva- 
porated in a glaſs-veſſel to the 
conſiſtence of pretty thin honey, 
and ſet it aſide in a cold place, 
that cryſtals may be formed, which. 
are to be afterwards dried in the 
ſhade. The remaining liquor 1s 
again to be evaporated, that new 
cryſtals may be formed; the eva- 
poration of the reſiduous liquor is 
to be repeated till no more cry- 
{tals concrete. 


Cxxuss E (eſpecially that ſort call- 
ed flake lead, which is not, hike the 
others, ſubjeA to adulterat ion) is 
much preferable either to minĩium or 
litharge, for making the ſugar of 
lead: for the corroſion, which it has 
already undergone from the ſteam of 
vinegar, diſpoſes it to diſſolve more 
readily. It ſhould be finely powder- 
ed before the vinegar be put to it; 
2nd during the digeſtion, or boiling, 
every now and then ſtirred up with a 
wooden ſpatula, to promote its diſ- 
ſolution, and prevent its concreting 
into a hard maſs at the bottom. 
The ſtrong acid obtained from the 
caput mortuum of vinegar may be 
employed for this purpoſe to better 
advantage than the weaker, though 
purer acid, above directed. If a 
ſmall quantity of rectified ſpirit of 


wine be · prudently added to the ſo- 
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lution as ſoon as it is duly exhaled, 

and the mixture ſuffered to grow 
cold by ſlow degrees, the ſugar will 
concrete into very large and tran- 
ſparent cryſtals, which are ſcarce- 

Iy to be obtained by any other me- 
thod. 

If the eryſtals be dried in ſun- 
thine, they acquire a blackiſh or li- 
vid colour. This ſeems to happen 
from the abſorption of light and its 
converſion into phlogiſton. If it 
be owing to the eſcape of pure air, 
why are the rays of the ſun necel- 
fary to this diſcharge? On whatever 
principles we account for it, the fact 
is the ſame; that the cryſtals ſoon 
loſe their ſaline condition, and the 
lead gradually re- aſſumes its metallic 
form. From this property of lead 
readily abſorbing phlogiſton, or part- 
ing with pure air, a ſolution of the 
ſaccharum ſaturni becomes a very 
convenient ſympathetic ink; on the 
ſame grounds it is alſo uſed for a 
more important purpoſe. As lead 
communicates a ſweetneſs and aftrin- 
gency very ſimilar to the product of 
the vinous fermentation, a practice 
formerly prevailed among fraudulent 
dealers, of correcting the too great 
ſharpneſs of acid wines by adultera- 
ting them with this metal. The a- 
buſe may be detected in two diffe- 
rent ways: a piece of paper may be 
wrote upon, or moiſtened, with the 
liquor to be examined, and then ex- 
poſed to the vapours of liver of ful. 
phur: the writ, or moiftened paper, 
will become of a livid colour, and 

this wilt happen though two or three 
hundred leaves of a book were in- 
terpoſed between the paper and the 
vapours; by this method, then, we 
make a kind of ſympathetic ink. 
But the beſt way of making the teſt 
is, to drop a ſmall quantity of a ſo- 
lution of the liver of ſulphur into 
the ſuſpected liquor: if there be any 
lead preſent, this addition will 1 IN» 
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ſtantly occaſion the precipitation of 
a livid or dark coloured cloud. 

The ſugar of lead is much more 
efficacious than the foregoing pre- 
parations, in anſwering the ſeveral 
intentions to which they are ap- 
plied. Some have ventured upon it 
internally, in doſes of a few grains, 
as a ſtyptic, in hemorrhagies, pro- 
fuſe colliquative ſweats, ſeminal 
fluxes, the fluor albus, ke. nor has. 
it failed their expectations. It very 
powerfully reſtrains the diſcharge ; 
but almoſt as certainly as it does 
this, it occaſions ſymptoms of ano- 
ther kind, often more dangerous 
than theſe: removed by 1 it, and ſome- 
times fatal. Violent pains in the 
bowels or through the whole body, 
and obſtinate conſtipations, ſome- 
times immediately follow, eſpecial- 
ly if the doſe has been confiderable : 
cramps, tremors, and weakneſs of 
the nerves, generally, ſooner or later, 
enſue. 

Boerhaave 1s of opinion, that this 
preparation proves malignant only, 
as far as its acid happens to be ab- 
ſorbed in the body; for in ſuch cafe, 
he fays, it returns again into ce- 
„ ruſſe, which is violently poiſon- 
% ous.* On this principle it would 
follow, that in habits here acidi- 
ties abound, the ſugar of lead would 
be innocent. But this is far from 
being the caſe. Lead and its pre- 
parations act in the body only in as 
far as they are combined with acid: 
ceruſſe poſſeſſes the qualities of the 
ſaccharum only in a low degree; 
and either of them freed from the 
acid, has little, if any, effect at all. 
For the ſame reaſons, the ſal plumbi 
is preferable to the pompous extract 
and vegeto-mineral water of Goul- 
ard, in which the lead is much leſs 

erfectly combined in a ſaline ftate. 
It is ſometimes convenient to aſſiſt. 
the ſolution of the ſaccharum ſaturni 
in water, by adding a portion of vi- 
| negar. 
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negar. The effects of the external 
application of lead ſcems to diffet 
from the ſtrength of the ſolution : 
thus a very weak ſolution ſeems to 
diminiſh directiy the action of the 
veſſels, and is therefore more pecu- 
liarly proper in active inflar.mations, 
as of the eyes; whereas a ftrong ſo- 
lution operates as a direct ſtimulant, 
and 13 therefore more ſucceſsful in 
paſſive ophthalmia. 


AQUA LITHARGYRI ACE- 
TATI. | 
| Lond. 
Water of acetated litharge. 
Take of 


Litharge, two pounds and four 


ounces z 
Diſtilled vinegar, one gallon. 
Mix, and hoil to ſix pints, con- 
ſtantly ſtirring; then jet it a 
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ſide. After the ſeces have ſub 
ſided, ſtrain. 


Tuts preparation may be conſi- 
dered as nearly the ſame with the 
extract and vegeto- mineral water of 
Mr Goulard, And it is probably 
from the circumſtances of his prepa- 
rations having come into a common 
uſe, that the London college have 
given this article a place in their 
pharmacopœia. It may, however, 
be a matter of doubt whether it be 
really intitled to a place. For as 
we have already obſerved, every pur- 
poſe to be anſwered by it may be 
better obtained from the employ- 
ment of a ſolution of the ceruſſa a- 
cetata in ſimple water. The aqua li- 
thargyri acetata is intended for ex- 
ternal uſe only. 
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PREPARATIONS or TIN. 


IN eaſily melts in the fire, and 
calcines into a duſky powder ; 
which, by a farther continuance of 
the heat, becomes white: A maſs 
olf tin heated till it be juſt ready to 
melt, proves extremely brittle, ſo as 
to fall in pieces from a blow; and by 
dexterous agitation, into powder. its 
proper menſtruum is aqua regia ; 
though the other mineral acids alfo 
may be made to diſſolve it, and the 
vegetable ones in ſmall quantity. It 


cryſtallizes with the vegetable and 
vitriolic acids; but with the others, 
deliquates. | 

The virtues of this metal are little 
known. It has been recommended 
as an antihyiteric, antihectic, &c. 
At preſent, it is chiefly uſed as an 
anthelmintic. 


STANNUM PULVERAT UM. 
Lond. 

Poaudered tin. 
Ff 3 


Take 
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Take of 
Tin, fix pounds. 

Melt it in an iron veſſel, and | flir it 
with an iron rod until a powder 
floats on the ſurface. Take off the 
powder, and, when cold, paſs it 
through a ſieve. 1 


Tunis preparation may be conſi- 
dered as nearly the ſame with the 
calx Jovis, which had a place in the 
former editions of the Edinburgh 
pharmacopœia; but from the late 
editions the calx has been expunged, 
and the limatura, or pulvis ſtanni, 
has a place only in their liſt of the 
materia medica. But although ſel- 
dom prepared by the apothecary 
himſelf, it is not unfrequently em- 
ployed as a remedy againſt worms, 
particularly the flat kinds, which 
too often elude the force of other 


medicines. The general doſe is from 


a ſcruple to a dram ; ſome confine it 
to a few grains. But r Alſton aſ- 
Fares us, in the Edinburgh Eſſays, 

that its ſucceſs chiefly depends upon 
its being given in much larger quan- 
tities: he directs an ounce of the 
powder on an empty ſtomach, mixed 
with four ounces of molaſſes; next 
day, half an ounce; and the day 
following, half an ounce more: af- 
ter which, a cathartic is adminiſter- 
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ed: he ſays the worms are aſually 
voided during the operation of the 
purge, but that pains of the ſtomach 
occaſioned by them are removed al- 
moſt immediately upon taking the 
firſt doſe of the tin. 


This practice 1s ſometimes ſucceſs- 


ful in the expulſion of tænia, but 


by no means ſo frequently as Dr 
Alſton's obſervations would lead us 
to hope. 


STANNI AMALGAMA. 
D. 
Amalgam of tin. 

Take of 

Shavings of pure tin, two oun- 

ces; 

Pure quickſilver, three drams. 
Let them be rubbed to a powder in 

a ſtone mortar. = 

Sou have imagined that tin thus 
acted upon by mercury, is in a more 
active condition than when exhibited 
in the ſlate of powder: and accord- 
ingly it has been given in worm ca- 
But as both are equally inſo- 
luble in the animal fluids, this is not 
to be expected; and to obtain any 
peculiar properties which tin may 
poſſeſs to their full extent, it will 
probably be neceſſary to exhibit it iu 
ſome ſaline ſtate, 
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PREPARATA E ZINCO. 


PREPARATIONS or ZINC. 


ZINCUM CALCINATUM. 
Lond. 
Calcined zinc. 

Take of 
Zinc, broken into ſmall picces, 

eight ounces. 

Caſt the pieces of zine, at ſeveral 
times, into an ignited, large, and 
deep, crucible, placed leaning, 
or half-upright, putting upon it 
another crucible in ſuch a manner 
that the air may have free acceſs 
to the burning zinc. 

Take out the calx as ſoon as it ap- 
pears, and ſift its white and lighter 
part. 


CAL ZINCI vulgo FLORES 

Z INCI. 

Edinb. 

Flgavers of zinc. 
Let a large crucible be placed in a 
furnace, in an inclined ſituation, 
only half upright ; when the . 
tom of the veſſel is moderately 
red, put a ſmall piece of zinc, a- 
bout the weight of two drams, 
into it. The zinc flames in a 
Mort time, and is at the ſame 
time converted into a ſpon 

calx, which is to be raked from 
the ſurface of the metal with 
an iron ſpatula, that the com- 


buſtion may be more complete: 
when the zinc ceaſes to flame, take 
the calx out of the crucible. Ha- 
ving put in another piece of zinc, 


the operation may be repeated as 


often as you pleaſe Laſtly, the 


calx is to be prepared like anti- 


mony. 
> 
Tusk flowers, as uſed external- 
ly, are preferable for medicinal pur- 
poſes to tutty, and the more impure 


ſublimates of zinc, which are obtain 


ed in the braſs works; and likewiſe 
to calamine, the natural ore of this 
metal, which contains a large quan- 
tity of earth, and frequently a por- 
tion of heterogeneous metallic mat- 
ter. But beſides being applied ex- 
ternally, they have alſo of late been 
uſed internally. The flowers of zinc, 

in doſes from one to ſeven or eight 
grains, have been much celebrated 
of late years in the cure of epilepſy 
and ſeveral ſpaſmodic affections: 
and there are ſufficient teſtimonies 
of their good effects, where tonic 
remedies in thoſe affections are pro- 
per. | 


VITRIOLUM ALBUM. 
Edin. 
IWhite vitriol. 
Ff4 Take 
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Take of 

Zinc, cut into ſmall pieces, three 
ounces; | 

Vitriolic acid, five ounces ; 

Water, twenty ounces. 

Having mixed the acid and water, 
add the zinc, and when the ebul- 
lition is finiſhed ftrain the liquor 
then after proper evaporation {ct 
it apart in a cold place, that it 
may ſhoot into cryſtals. 


Tris ſalt is an elegant white vi- 
friol. lt differs from the common 
white vitriol, and the ſal vitrioli of 
the ſhops, only i in being purer, and 
perfectly free from any admixture of 
eopper, or ſuch other foreign metal- 
lic bodies as the others generally 
contain. 


ZINCI VITRIOLATI PURI- 
_FICATUO. 
| Lond. 

' Purification of " vitriolated zinc. 

Take of 

White vitriol one pound; 
Vitriolic acid, one dram; 
Boiling dittilled water, three pints. 


Mix, and filter through paper. 


Aſter a proper evaporation, ſet 
it aſide in a cold place to cryſtal- 
lize. 
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Arrhovon the . bel. 
lege have given a formula for the 
preparation of white vitriol, yet 


their direction is very rarely followed 
by any of the apothecaries or che- 


miſts, who in general purchaſe it 
as obtained from the Goſler mines. 
When, however, it is got in this 
way, it 18 often a very impure falt, 
and requires that purification which 
is here directed, and which is by 
no means neceſſary for the white vi- 
triol artificially prepared, in the 
manner above directed But by 


this proceſs, the ordinary white vi- 


triol, in its common ſtate of impu- 
rity, will be freed from thoſe im- 
pregnations of earthy and other mat- 
ters which 1t often contains. And 
in this purified ſtate it anſwers man 

uſeful purpoſes, not only extcrnal- 
ly but internally ; and particular- 
ly in doſes from ten grains to half 
a dram, 1t operates almolt inſtant- 
ly as an emetic, and is at the fame 
time perfectly ſafe. By employing 
it internally, in ſmaller doſes, we 
may obtain, and perhaps even more 
effectually, all the tonic power of 
the zinc; and ſome think it in 


every caſe preferable to the calx 


zinci. 
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AQUAZ STILLATITIA SIMPLICE Ss 
| Edinburgh. 


SIMPLE DISTILLED WATERS. 


HE effluviawhich exhale intothe 

air from many vegetables, par- 
ticularly from thoſe of the odorous 
kind, confilt apparently of prin- 
ciples of great ſubtility and activity, 
capable of ftrongly and ſuddenly at- 
fecting the brain and nervous ſy- 
ſtem, eſpecially in thoſe whoſe nerves 
are of great ſenſibility; and like- 
wiſe of operating in a flower man- 
ner, upon the ſyſtem of groſſer veſ- 
ſels. Thus Boerhaave obſerves, that 
in hyſterical and hypochondriacal 
perſons, tlie fragrant odour of the 
Indian hyacinth excite ſtrange ſpaſms, 
which the ſtrong ſcent of rue re— 


lieves: that the e/Huvia of the wal- 


nut-tree occalion headachs, and 
make the body coſtive; that thoſe 
of poppies procure ſleep; and that 
the ſmell of bean bloffoms, long con- 
tinned, diſorders the fenfes. Le 


mery relates, from his own know- 


ledge, that ſeveral perſons were pur- 
ged by ſtaying long in a room 
where damaſk roſes were drying. 
Some of the cliemiſts have indul- 
ged. themſelves in the pleaſing ſur- 
vey of theſe preſiding ſpirits, as they 


are called, of vegetables; their pe- 
culiar nature in the different ſpecies 
of plants; their exhalation into the 
atmoſphere by the ſun's heat, and 
diſperſion by winds ; their rendering 
the air of particular places medici- 
nal, or otherwiſe, according to the 
nature of the plants that abound. 
They have contrived alfo different 
means for colle&ing theſe fugitive 
emanations, and concentrating and 
condenſing them into a liquid form; 
employing either the native moi- 
ture of the ſubject, or an addition 
of water, as a vehicle or matrix for 
retaining them. 


Tus proceſs which has been 
judged moſt analagous to that of na- 
ture, is the following. The ſubject 
freſh gathered at the ſeaſon of its 
greateſt vigour, with the morning 
dew upon it, is laid lightly and un- 
bruiſed in a ſhallow veſſel, to which 
is adapted a low head with a reci- 
pient; under the veſſel a live coal is 
placed, and occaſionally renewed, 


ſo as to keep up an uniform heat, no 


greater than that which obtains in 
the 
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the atmoſphere in ſummer, viz. a- 
bout 85 degrees of Farenheit's ther- 
mometer. In this degree of heat 


there ariſes, exceeding ſlowly, an 


inviſible vapour, which condenſes in 
the head into dewy drops, and falls 
down into the receiver; and which 
has been ſuppoſed to be the very 
ſubſtance that the plant would have 
{ſpontaneouſly emitted in the open 
air, 

But on ſubmitting to this pro- 
ceſs many kinds of odoriterous ve- 
getables, the liquors obtained by it 
have been found to be very different 
from the natural effluvia of the re- 
ſpective ſubjects: they have had very 
little ſmell, and no remarkable taſte. 
It appeared that a heat, equal to 
that of the atmoſphere, is incapable 
of railing in cloſe veſſels thoſe parts 
of vegetables which they emit in the 
open air. t may therefore be pre- 
ſumed, that in this laſt caſe ſome o- 
ther cauſe concurs to the effect: that 
it is not the ſun's heat alone which 
raiſes and impregaates the air with 
the odorous principles of vegetables, 


but that the air itſelf. or the watery 


kumidity with which it abounds, ac- 
ting as a true diſſolvent, extracts 
and in bibes them; fo that the na- 
tural cHluvia of a plant may be 
looked upon as an infuvon of the 
plant mage in ir. The purgative 
virtue of the damaik roſe, and the 
a tringency of the walnut- tree, 
which, as above obſcrved, are in 
ſome degree communicated to the 
air, may be totally extracted by in- 
fuſion both in watery and ſpirituous 
menſtrua, but never riſe in diſtilla 
tion with any degree of heat: and 
the volatile odours of aromatic herbs, 
which are diffuſed through the at- 
moſphere in the loweſt warmth, can- 
not be made to diſtil without a heat 
much greater than is ever found to 
obtain in a ſhaded air. 

We apprehend, that the effluvia 
ariſing from growing vegetables, are 
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chiefly exhaled by the living energy 


of the plant: the odorous matter is 
a real ſecretion, which cannot be 
performed independent of active veſ- 
ſels; and it is reaſonable to allow 
the ſame powers for the exhalation 
of theſe effluvia as for the tranſpi- 
ration of their watery parts. 

The above proceſs, therefore, and 
the theory on which it is built, ap- 


pear to be faulty in two points: 


1. In ſuppoſing that all thoſe prin- 
ciples, which naturally exhale from 
vegetables, may be collected by di- 
ſtillation; whereas there are many 
which the air extracts in virtue of 
its diſſolving power; ſome are alſo 
incapable of being collected in a vi- 
ſible and inelaftic form; and there 
are thoſe which are artificially ſepa- 
rable by diſſolvents only: 2. In em- 
ploying a degree of heat inſufficient 
tor ſeparating even thoſe parts which 
are truly exhalable by heat. 


Tie foregoing method of diſtil- 
lation is commonly called diftillation 
by the cold ſtill; but thoſe who have 
practiſed it, have generally employ- 
ed a confiderable heat. 
leaden vefiel is filled with the freſh 
herbs, flowers, &c. which are heap- 
ed above it; ſo that when the head 
is fitted on, this alſo may be filled 
a conſiderable way. A little fire 
is made under the veſſel, ſufficient 
to make the bottom much hotter 
than the hand can bear, care being 
taken only not to heat it ſo far as 
to endanger ſcorching any part of 
the ſubject. If the bottom of the 
veſſel be not made ſo hot as to have 


this effect on the part contiguous to 


it, it is not to be feared that the 


heat communicated to the reſt of 


the included matter will be great 


enough to do it any injury. By 
this management, the volatile parts 
of ſeveral odorous plants, as mint, 
are effectually forced over; and if 


the proceſs has been ſkilfully mana- 


ced, > 
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ged, the diſtilled liquor proves rich- 
ly impregnated with the native o- 
dour and flavour of the ſubject, with- 
out having received any kind of diſ- 
agreeable impreſſion from the heat 
wade uſe of. 

This proceſs has been chiefly 
practiſed in private families; the 
llowneſs of the diſtillation, and the 
attendance and care neceſſary for 
preventing the ſcorching of ſome 
part of the plant, ſo as to communi- 
cate an ungrateful burnt flavour to 
the liquor, rendering it inconſiſtent 
with the diſpatch requiſite in the 
larger way of buſineſs. 


ANOTHER method has,therefore 
been had recourſe to, that by the 
common ftill, called, in diſtinction 
from the foregoing, the hot Hill. 
Here a quantity of water is added 
to the plant to prevent its burning; 
and the liquor is kept nearly of a 
boiling heat, or made fully to boil; 
ſo that the vapour riſes plentifully 
into the head, and paſſing thence 


Into a ſpiral pipe or worm placed 


in a veſlel of cold water, is there 


condenſed, and runs out in drops 
quickly ſucceeding each other, or 
in a continued {tream. The addi- 
tional water does not at all weaken 
the produce; for the moſt volatile 
parts of the ſubject rife firſt, and im- 
pregnate the liquor that firſt diſtils: 
as ſoon as the plant has given over its 
virtue ſufficiently, which is known 
by examining from time to time the 


liquor that runs from the noſe of 


the worm, the - diſtillation is to be 
topped. 

This is the method of diſtillation 
commonly praiſed for the officinal 
waters, It is accompanied with 
one imperfection. affecting chiefly 
thoſe waters whoſe principal value 
conſiſts in the delicacy of their fla- 
vour; this being not a little injured 
by the boiling heat uſually employ- 
ed, and by the coagitation of the 
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odorous particles of the ſubject with 
the water. Sometimes alſo a part 
of the plant ſticks to the ſides of the 


ſtill, and is fo far ſcorched as to give 
an ungrateful taint to the liquor. 


THrrxsz is another method of ma- 
naging this operation, which hag 
been recommended for the diſtillation 
of the more volatile eſſential oils, 
and which is equally applicable to 
that of the waters. In this method, 
the advantages of the foregoing ones 
are united, and their inconveniences 
obviated. A quantity of water be- 
ing poured into the ſtill, and the 
herbs or flowers placed .in a baſket 
over it, there can be no poſſibility 
of burning ; the water may be made 
to boil, but ſo as not to riſe up into 
the baſket, which would defeat the 
intention of this contrivance. The 
hot vapour of the water paſſing 
lightly through all the interſtices of 
the ſubject matter, imbibes and 
carries over the volatile parts un- 
altered in their native flavour. By 
this means the diſtilled waters of all 
thoſe ſubſtances whoſe oils are of 
the more volatile kind, are obtained 
in the utmoſt perfection, and with 
ſufficient diſpatch 3 for which laſt 
intention the {till may be filled quite 


vp to the head. 


Ix the diſtillation of efſential oils, 
the water, as was obſerved in the 
foregoing ſection, imbibes always a 
part of the oil. The diſtilled liquors 
here treated of, are no other than 
water thus impregnated with the eſ- 
ſential oil of the ſubje& ; whatever 
{mell, taſte, or virtue, is here com- 
municated to water, or obtained in 


the form of a watery liquor, being 
found in a concentrated ſſ ate in the 


oil. The eſſential oil, or ſome part 
of it, more attenuated and ſubtilized 
than the reſt, is the direct principle 
on which the title of /piritus rector, 

dr 
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or preſiding ſpirit, has been be- 
flowed. 

All thoſe vegetables therefore 
which contain an eſſential oil, will 
give over. ſome virtue to water by 
diſtillation: but the degree of the 
impregnation of the water, or the 
quantity of water which a plant is 
capable of ſatiating with its virtue, 
are by no means in proportion to 
the quantity of its oil. he oil fa- 
tiates only the water that comes 
over at the ſame time with it: if 
there be more oi] than is ſufficient 
for this ſaturation, the ſurplus ſepa- 
rates, and concretes in its proper 
form, not miſcible with the water 
that ariſes afterwards. Some odo- 
riferous flowers, .whoſe oil is in ſo 
ſmall quantity, that ſcarcely auy vi- 
fibie mark of it appears, uuleſs fifty 
or an hundred pounds or more are 
diſtilled at once, give nevertheleſs as 
ſtrong an 1mpregnatiou to water as 


thoſe plants which abound moit with 


Oil. 


Maxy have been of opinion, that 
diſtilled waters may be more and 
more impregnated with the virtues 
of the ſubject, and their flrength 
increaſed to any aſſigned degree, by 
eobobation, that is, by rediſtilling 


them a number of times from freſh 


parcels of the plant. Experience, 

however, ſhows the contrary ; ; a wa- 
ter ſkilfully. drawn in the firſt diſt il- 
lation, proves on every repeated one 
not ſtronger but more diſagreeable. 
Aqueous liquors are not capable of 
imbibing above a certain quantity of 
the volatile oil of vegetables; and 


this they may be made to take up 


by one, as well as by any number of 
diſtillations: the oftener the proceſs 
is repeated, the ungrateful impreſſion 
which they generally receive from 
the fire, even at the firſt time, be- 
comes greater and greater. Thoſe 
plants which do not yield at firit 
A 7 
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waters ſufficiently ſtrong, are not 
proper ſubjects for this proceſs, ſince 
their virtue may be obiained much 
more advantageouſly by others. 


General Rules for the DisTILLA- 
TION of the QFFICINAL SIMPLE 
Wartks. 
: T; 

Where they are directed freſh, ſuch - 
only mutt be employed: but ſome 
are allowed to be uſed dry, as be- 
ing ealily procurable in this Rate 
at all times of the year, though 
rather more elegant waters might 
be obtained from them whilſt 
green. 


Wren freſh and juicy herbs ate 
to be diftilled, thrice their weight. 
of water will be fully ſufficient ; but 
dry ones require a much larger 
quantity. In general, there ſhould 
be ſo much water, that after all in- 
tended to be diftilled has come over, 
there may be liquor enough left to 
prevent the matter from burning to 
the ſtill. | | 

IT. | 
The diftiffation may be performed 
in an alembic with a refrigeratory, 
the junctures being luted. 
III. 

Plants differ ſo much, accordin 
to the ſoil and ſeaſon of which they 
are the produce, and likewiſe ac- 
cording to their own age, that it 
is impoſſible to fix the quantity of 
water to be drawn from a certain 
weight of them to any invariable 
Randard. The dittillation may al- 
ways be continued as long as the 
liquor runs well-flavoured off the 
ſubject, and no longer. 


If the herbs are of prime goodneſs, 
they mult be taken in the weights 
preſcribed : but when freſh ones 
are ſubſtituted to dry, or when 
the Plants themſelves are the 

| Produce 
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produce of unfavourable ſeaſons, 
and weaker than ordinary, the 
quantities are to be varied ac- 
cording to the diſcretion of the 
artiſt. 


ArTER the odorous water, alone 


intended for uſe, has come over, an 


acidulous liquor ariſes, which has 
ſometimes extracted ſo much from 
the copper head of the ſtill as to 
prove emetic. To this are owing 
the anthelmintic virtues attributed 
to certain diſtilled waters. 
IV. 

In a preceding edition of the Edin- 
burgh pharmacopœia, ſome vege- 
tables were ordered to be ſlight- 
ly fermented with the addition 
of yeſt, previouſly to the diſtilla- 


tion. 


Tus principle on which this ma- 
nagement is founded, is certainly 
juſt; for the fermentation ſome- 
what opens and unlocks their tex- 


ture, ſo as to make them part with 


more in the ſubſcquent diſtillation 

than could be drawn over from them 

without ſome aſſiſtance of this kind. 

Thoſe plants, however, which re- 

quire this treatment, are not proper 

ſubjects for ſimple waters to be 
drawn from, their virtues being ob- 
tainable to better advantage by other 
proceſſes. ; 

Wo 

If any drops of oil ſwim on the ſur- 

face of the water, they are to be 
carefully taken off. 

VI. 

That the waters may keep the bet- 
ter, about one-twentieth part 
their weight of proof - ſpirit may 
be added to each after they are 

diſtilled. | 


A great number of diſtilled wa- 
ters were formerly kept in the ſhops, 
and are ſtill retained in foreign 

pharmacopœias. The Faculty of 
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Paris direct, in the laſt edition of 
their Codex Medicamentarius, no 
leſs than one hundred and twenty- 
five different waters, and one hun- 
dred and thirty different ingredients 
in one ſingle water. Near one half 
of theſe preparations have ſcarcely 
any virtue or flavour from the ſub- 
ject, and many of the others are in- 
ſignificant. | 
The Colleges of London and E- 
dinburgh have rejected theſe often- 


tatious ſuperfluities, and given an 
elegant and compendious ſet of wa- 


ters, ſufficient for anſwering ſuch 
purpoſes as theſe kinds of prepara- 
tions are applied to in practice. Vi- 
ſtilled waters are employed chiefly 
as grateful diluents, as ſuitable ve- 
hicles for medicines of greater effi- 
cacy, or for rendering diſguſtſul 
ones more acceptable to the palate 
and ſtomach; few are depended on, 
with any intention of conſequence, 
by themſelves. 


AQUA DISTILLATA. 
Lond. 
| Diſlilled water. 
Take of 


Spring- water, ten gallons. 


Draw off by dittillation, firſt, four | 


pints; which being thrown away, 
draw off four gallons. his wa- 
ter is to be kept in a glaſs or 
earthen bottle with a glaſs ſtop- 


Per. 


AQUA DISTILLATA. 
Edin. | 
Diſtilled water. 
Let well or river water be diſtilled, 
in very clean veſſels till about twe 
thirds are drawn off. = 


Nariv water is ſeldom or never 
found pure, and generally contaigs 
earthy, ſaline, metallic, or other 
matters. Diſtillation is therefore 
employed as a means of freeing it 


of theſe heterogeneous parts, For 
| fome 
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ſome pharmaceutical purpoſes diftil- 
led water is abſolutely neceſſary: 


thus, if we employ hard undiſtilled 
water for diſſolving ſugar of lead, 


inſtead of a perfect ſolution, we 
produce a milky-like cloud, owing 
to a real decompolition of parts. 
Diſtbled water is now employed 
by the London college for a great 
variety of purpoſes ; and there can 
be no doubt, that in many chemical 
and pharmaceutical proceſſes, the 


employment of a heterogeneous fluid, 
in place of the pure element, may 


produce an eſſential alteration of 
qualities, or fruſtrate the intention 


in view. While the London college 


have made more uſe of diſtilled wa- 
ter than any other, their diregtions 
for preparing it ſeem to be the belt. 
For as ſome impregnation may be 
more volatile than pure water, it is 
freed from theſe by throwing away 
what comes firſt over; and by keep- 
ing it afterwards in a cloſe veſſel, 
abſorption from the air is prevent- 


ed. 


AQUA ANETIII. 
Lond. 
Dill. auater. 

Take of | | 
Dill-ſeed, bruiſed, one pound; 
Water, ſufficient to prevent an 

empyreuma. 


Draw off one gallon. 


AQUA SEMINUM ANETHI 
SIMPLEX. 
| Eain. 
Simple dill-ſeed water. 

Take of 
Dill-ſeeds, one pound ; 

Pour on as much water as when ten 
pounds have been drawn off by 
dittillation, there may remain as 
much as is ſufficient to prevent an 
empyreuma. 


After proper maceration, let ten 


pounds be drawn off. 


Part 15 


Arrnovd the dill-water hold: 
a place, not only in the London and 
Edinburgh pharmacopœias, but allo 
iu moſt of the foreign ones; yet it 
is not much employed in practice. 
It obtains, indeed, a pretty rong 
impregnation from the ſeeds, and is 
ſometimes employed as à carmina- 
tive, particularly as the baſis of mix- 
tures and juleps; but it 1s leſs power. 
ful and leſs agreeable than that of 
pepper-mint, cinnamon, and ſome 
others. 


AQUA CINNA MOMI. 
| Lond. Ed. © 
: Cinnamon-water. 
Take of 
Cinnamon, bruiſed, one pound; 
Water, ſufficient to prevent an 
empyreuma, 
Macerate for twenty-four hours, and 
draw off one gallon. 


From one pound of cinnamon 
the Edinburgh college direct ten 
ounds of water to be drawn off ; 
and if the cinnamon employed be of 


good quality, it may yield that 


quantity with a ſtrong impregna- 


tion; but what comes over firſt is 


unqueſtionably the ſtrongeſt. 

This is a very grateful and uſeful 
water, poſſeſſing in an eminent de- 
gree the fragrance and aromatic 
cordial virtues of the ſpice. Where 
real cinnamon-water 1s wanted, care 


ſhould be had in the choice of the 


cinnamon, to avoid the too common 


impoſition of caſia being ſubſtituted 
in its room. The two drugs may 
be eaſily didinguiſhed from each 
other by the marks laid down under 
the reſpective articles in the Second 
Part of this work : but the eſſential 
oils of the two approach ſo near, 
that after diſtillation it is perhaps 
impoſſible to diftinguith the waters; 


and it is ſtill more doubtful how far 


the 
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the one is in any degree preferable 
to the other. 

The oil of cinnamon is very pon- 
derous, and ariſes more difficultly 
than that of any of the other vege- 
table matters from which ſimple wa- 
ters are ordered to be drawn. This 
obſervation directs us, in the diſtilla- 


tion of this water, to make uſe of a 


quick fire and a low veſſel. For 
the ſame reaſon, the water does not 
keep ſo well as might be wiſhed ; 
the ponderous oil parting from it in 
time, and falling to the bottom, 
when the liquor loſes its milky hue, 
its fragrant ſmell, and aromatic taſte. 
Some recommend a {mall propor- 
tion of ſugar to be added, in order 
to keep the oil united with the wa- 
ter. 


AQUA CASSLE LIGNEXE. 
Edinb. 
Caſſia-water. 

From a pound and a half of the 
caſſia bark, ten pounds of wa- 
ter are directed to be drawn off 
in the ſame manner as the gill 
water. 


Tais diſtilled water, as we have 
already obſerved, when properly pre- 


pared, approaches 1o near to that of 
cinnamon, that it 1s almoſt, if not 


altogether, impoſſible to diſtinguiſh 
the difference between the two. And 
although the London college have 
given 1t no place in their pharmaco- 
pœia, yet we may venture to aſſert, 
that it is no ſtranger to the ſhops of 
the apothecaries. Nay, ſo great is 
the difference of price, and ſo little 
of ſenſible qualities, that what is ſold 
under the name of cinnamon- water 
is almoſt entirely prepared from caſ- 
ſia alone; and not even prepared 
from the caſſia bark, as directed by 
the Edinburgh college, but from the 
caſſia buds, which may be had at a 
fill cheaper rate, and which yield 
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preciſely the ſame eſſential oil, al- 
though in leſs quantity. When caf- 
ſia water is prepared preciſely ac- 
cording to the directions of the E- 
dinburgh college, from containing a 
larger proportion of the ſubject, it 
has in general a ſtronger impregna- 
tion than their genuine cinnamon 


water, and is probably in no degree 
inferior in its virtues. 


AQUA FANICULE. 
Lond. 
Fennel-auater. 
Take of 

Sweet fennel-ſeeds, bruiſed, one 
pound; | 

Water ſufficient ' to prevent an 
empyreuma. 


Draw off one gallon. 


The water of fennel-ſeeds is not 
unpleaſant. A water has alſo been 
diſtilled from the leaves. When 
theſe are employed, they thould be 
taken before the plant has run mto 
flower; for after this time they are 
much weaker, and lefs agreeable. 
Some have obſerved, that the upper 
leaves and tops, before the flowers 
appear, yield a more elegant water, 
and a remarkably finer eſſential oil 
than the lower ones ; and that the 
oil obtained from the one ſwims on 
water, whilſt that of the other ſinks. 
No part of the herb, however, is e- 
qual in flavour to the ſeeds, 


AQUA MENTHE PIPERI- 
'TIDIS. | 
Lond. 


Deppermint- auater. 


Take of 


Herb of peppermint, dried, one 
pound and an half; 

Water, ſufficient to prevent an 
empyreuma. | 


Draw off one gallon. 
Edink. 
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From three pounds of the leaves of 
. peppermint, ten pounds of water 
are to be drawn off. 


Tuts is a very elegant and uſeful 
water; it has a warm pungent taſte, 
exactly reſembling that of the pep- 


permint itſelf. A ſpoonful or two 


taken at a time, warm the ſtomach, 
and give great relief in cold, flatu- 
lent colics. Some have ſubſtituted 
a plain infuſion of the dried leaves 
of the plant, which. is not greatly 
different in virtue from the diſtilled 
water. 
In the diſtillation of this water, a 


conſiderable quantity of eſſential oil 
in general comes over in its pure 
And it is not uncommon to 


ſtate. 
employ this for impregnating other 
water, with which it may be readily 
mixed by the acid of a little ſugar. 


AQUA MENTHZ® SATIVE. 
Lond. 
Spearmint-aater. 

Take of 
Spearmint, dried, one pound and 
an half; 
Water, ſufficient to prevent an 
empyreuma. 


Draw off one gallon. 


Tau Edinburgh college direct 
this water to be made in the 
ſame proportion as the preceding. 
But probably three pounds of the 


freſh herb will not give a ſtronger. 


impregnation than a pound and a 


half of the dried: So that the water 


of the London college may be con- 
fidered as being as ſtrongly i impreg- 
nated as that of the Edinburgh col- 


lege. 


This water ſmells and taſtes very 
Arongly of the mint; and proves in 


many caſes an uſeful ſtomachic. 
Boerhaave commends it (cohobated) 
as a preſent and incomparable reme- 


dy for ſtrep * a weak ſtomach, 
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and curing vomiting proceediag 


from cold viſcous phlegm; and alſo 


in henteries. 


AQUA PIMENTO. 
| Lond. Edinb. | 
All-ſpice water. 
Take of | 
All- ſpice, bruifed, half a pound. 
Water ſufficicient to prevent an 
empyreuma. | 

Macerate for twenty-four hours, and 

draw off one gallon. 

From half a pound of the pimento, 
the Edinburgh college direct ten 
pounds of water to be drawn off; 
ſo that the impregnation is there 
ſomewhat weaker than the a- 
bove. 


Tais diſtilled water is a very ele- 
gant one, and has of late come pret- 
ty much into uſe: the hoſpitals em- 
ploy it as a ſuccedaneum to the more 
coſtly ſpice waters. It is, however, 
inferior in gratefulneſs to the ſpi; 
rituous water of the ſame ſpice here- 
after directed. 


AQ A PULEGIL. 
Lond. Ed. 
| Pennyroyal-awater. 
Take of 
Dried herb pennyroyal, one pound 
and an half; | 
Water, ſufficient to prevent an 
empyreuma. 


Draw off one gallon. 


Tae penny-royal water is directed 
to be prepared by the Edinburgh 
college in the ſame proportions as 
they have ordered with the mint and 
peppermint. Whether prepared from 
the recent or dried plant, it poſſeſſes 


in a conſiderable degree the ſmell, 


taſte, and virtues, of the penny- 
royal, It is not unfrequently em- 
ployed + in hyſterical caſes, and ſome- 
times with a good effect. 


A 
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AQUA ROSE, 

J. ond. Edinb. 
Take of 19 


Freſh petals of the damkiſk roſe, the 


white heels being cut off, fix 
pounds; If 
Water, ſufficient to prevent. an 
empyreuma. 
Draw off one gallon. 
From the ſame quantity the Edin- 
burgh college direct ten pounds 
to be drawu off. 


Tuis water is principally valued 
on account of its fine flavour, which 
approaches to that generally admired 
in the roſe itſelf. The purgative 
virtue of the roſes remains entire in 
the liquor left in the ſtill, which has 
therefore been generally employed 
for making the ſolutive honey and 
ſyrup, inſtead of a decoction or in- 
futon of freſh - roſes prepared on 
purpoſe: And this piece of frugality 
the college have now admitted. A 
diſtilled water of red roſes has been 
ſometimes called for in the ſhops, 
and fupplied by that of damaſk roſes, 
diluted with common water : this 1s 
a very venial ſubſtitution ; for the 
water drawn from the red roſe has 
no quality which that of the da- 
maſk does not poſleſs in a far ſus 
perior degree; neither the purgative 
virtue of the one, nor the aftringen- 
cy of the other, ariſing in diltilla- 
tion. 


AQUA CORTICIS MALO. 
RUM LIMONIORUM RE- 
CENTIUM. 

Edinb. 


Lemon-peel water. 


From two pounds of recent lemon- 


peel ten pounds of water are to 
be drawn off by diſtillatien. * 


AQUA CORTICIS AURAN- 
TIORUM HISPALENTIUM 
RECENSIUM. 


Simple Diftilted Waters. 


| hable that no 


Elinb. | 

Or ange-peel water. | 

From two pounds of orange-peel, 

ten pounds of water alſo are di 
rected to be drawn off. | 


Nz1Thex of theſe diſtilled waters 
are now to be met with in the Lon - 
don pharmacopœia ; and it is pro- 
reat loſs ariſes from 
the want of them. For both the 
one and the other obtain only a 
very weak impregnation. They are 
chiefly employed as diluters in fevers 
and other diſorders where the ſto- 
mach and palate are very apt to be 
diſguſted. And perhaps the only 
circumſtance for which they are va- 
luable is the ſlightneſs of the im- 
preg nation. For in ſuch affections, 
any flavour, however agreeable at 
other times, often becomes highly 
diſguſtful to patients. 


The diſtilled water above taken 
notice of are the whole that have 
now a place in the pharmacopœias of 
the London and Edinburgh colleges. 
And perhaps this ſelection is ſuf- 
ficiently large for anſwering every 
uſeful purpoſe. But beſides theſe, a 
conſiderable number of others' are 
fill retained even in the modern 
foreign pharmacopœias; ſome of 


which at leaſt it may not be impr 


per to mention. 


AQUA ALEXITERIA. 
| Brun. 
Alexiterial water. 
Take of | 
Elder flowers, moderately dried, 
three pounds; 
Angelica leaves, freſh gathered, 

two pounds; 

Spring water, forty pounds. 
Draw off, by diſtillation, thirty 


pounds. 


Tuts water is ſufficiently elegant 
with regard to taſte and ſmell ; tho 
few expect from it ſuch virtues as 

Gs its 


— 
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its title ſeems to imply. It is uſed 
occalionally for vehicles of alexi- 
pharmac medicines, or in juleps to 


be drank after them, as coineiding 
with the intention; but in general, 


is not ſuppoſed to be itſelf of any 
conſiderable efficacy. | 


AQU A CAMPHORE. 
Brun. | | 
„ Camplor-auater. 
Take of 


Camphor, an ounce and an half. 
Let it be diſſolved in half an ounce 
of the fpirit of roſemary, then 
pour upon it two pounds of foun- 
tain water, and draw off by di- 
ſtillation a pound and an half. 


Tais diſtilled water, which has 
no place in our pharmacopaias, is 
mtroduced into ſome of the foreign 
ones. And fince camphor may be 
conſidered as a concrete eſſential 
oil, it naturally occurs as a form 


under which that medicine may be 


introduced with advantage in a di- 
luted ſtate. 


AQUA CAS TOREI. 
| In.. 
Caſtor water. 

Take of 

Ruſſia caſtor, one ounce; 

Water, as much as will prerent 

burning. 8 

Draw off two pints. 


Cas rox yields almoſt all its fla- 
vour in diſtillation to water; but 
treated in the ſame manner with 
ſpirit of wine, gives over nothing. 
The fpirit of caſtor formerly kept 
in the ſhops had none of the ſmell 
or virtues of the drug; whilſt the 
water here directed proves, when 
freſh drawn, very ſtrong of it. 

It is remarkable, that the virtues 
of this animal - ſubſtance reſide in a 
volatile oil, analogous to the eſſen- 
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tial oils of vegetables: ſome are re. 
ported to have obtained, in diſtil. 
ling large quantities of the drug, a 

ſmall portion of oil, which ſmelt 
extremely ſtrong of the caſtor, and 


diffuſed is zungrateful ſcent to a 


great diſtance: 
This wat en is- made uſe of in hy. 
ſteric caſes, and ſome nervous com- 


plaints, though it has not been 


found to anſwer what many people 
expect from it: it loſes greatly of 
its flavour in keeping. 

And it is probably from this cir- 
cumſtance that it has no place ei- 
ther in our pharmacopœias or in 
the modern foreign ones. But at 
the ſame time, as holding to a 
bigh degree the ſenſible qualities 
of the caſtor, it may be coulider- 
ed as juſtly deſerving future atten- 
tion. 


AQUA CEREFOLIL. 
Gen. 
Cher uil-water. 
Take of 

Freſh leaves of chervil, one 
pound; 

Fountain water, as much as is 
ſufficient for allowing eight 
pounds to be drawn off by di- 
ſtillation, at the ſame time a- 
voiding empyreuma. 


ALTHOUGH the chervil be but 
little employed in Britain, yet a- 
mong ſome of the foreigners it is 
held in high eſteem. And the di- 
{tilled water is perhaps one of the 
moſt elegant forms under which its 
active parts can be introduced. But 
there is reaſon to believe, that thoſe 
diuretic powers for which it has 
been chiefly celebrated, will be moſt 
certainly obtained. from exhibiting, 
it in ſubſtance, or under the form of 
the expreſſed Juice of the recent 


plant, 
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AQUA CERASI. 
. © Suec. 
Black-cherry water. 
Take of 
Ripe black cherries bruiſed with 
the kernels, 20 pounds; 
Fountain water, as much as 1s 
ſufficient for avoiding empy- 
reuma. 


Draw off 20 pounds by diſtillation. 


Tuis water, although now ba- 
niſhed from our pharmacopœias, 
has long maintained a place in the 
foreign ones, and even in Britain 1t 
is not unfrequently to be met with 
in the ſhops. It has often been em- 
.ployed by phyſicians as a vehicle, 
in preference to the other diſtilled 
waters; and among nurſes who have 
the care of young children, has been 
the firſt remedy againſt the convul- 
five diſorders to which infants are 
ſo often ſubject. 

This water has nevertheleſs of 
late been brought into diſrepute, 
and by ſome looked upon as poi— 
ſonous. They obſerve, that it re- 
ceives its flavour principally from 
the cherry ſtones; and that theſe 
kernels, like many others, bear a 
reſemblance in taſte to the leaves of 
the lauro-ceraſus, which have been 
diſcovered to yield, by infuſion or di- 
ſtillation, the moſt ſudden poiſon 
known; ſome phyſicians of Worceſtet 
have lately found, by trial purpoſc- 
ly made, that a diſtilled water very 
ſtrongly impregnated with the fla- 
vour of the cherry kernels (no more 
than two pints being diſtilled from 
fourteen pounds of the cherry 
ſtones) proved in like manner poi- 
ſonous to brutes. The London col- 
lege repeated the ſame experiment, 
and found the effects agreeable to 
thoſe gentlemens report. 

It by no means follows from theſe 
trials, nor after ſuch long expe- 
rience can it be imagined, that 
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black-cherry water, when noftronger 
than the ſhops have been accuſtom- 
ed to prepare it; is unſafe. Theſe 
kernels plainly reſemble opium, and 


ſome other things, which poiſon only 


when taken in too great a quantity; 
the water from the very laurel leaves 
is harmleſs when duly diluted; and 
even ſpirit of wine proves a poiſon 
of its kind, not greatly different, if 
drank to a certain degree of exceſs. 
Nor can it be concluded, from the 
trials with the ſtrong black-cherry 
water on dogs, &c. that even this 
will have the .ſame effects in the 
human body ; the kernels of many 
forts of fruiis being in ſubſtance 
poiſonous to brutes though inno- 
cent to man. 

It is poſſible, however, that this 
water in any degree of ſtreugth may 
not be altogether ſafe to the tender 
age of infants, where the principles 
of life are but juſt beginning as it 
were to move : it is poſſible, that it 
may there have had pernicious ef- 
fects, without being ſuſpected: the 
ſymptoms it would produce, if it 
ſhould prove hurtful, being ſuch as 
children are often thrown into from. 
the diſeaſe which it is imagined ta 
relieve. On theſe conſiderations, 
both the London and Edinburgh 
colleges have choſen to lay it afide ; 
more eſpecially as it has been too 
often counterfeited with a water di- 
ſtilled from bitter almonds, which 
are known to communicate a poi- 
ſonous quality. It is, however, 


one of thoſe active articles which 


may perhaps be confidered as de- 
ſerving farther attention. 


AQUA CHAMOMILLEA 
FLORUM. 
Dan. 
Camomile flower water. 
Take of 
Camomile flowers; dried in the 
ſhade, eight pounds; | 
„ G a 2 Wan 
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Water, ſeventy-tw F draw 
off by gentle diſtillation r- 
eight pounds. 


Canon flowers were former 
ly ordered to be fermented pre- 
viouſly to the diitillation, a treat- 
ment which they Rand little in 


need of; for they give over without 


any fermentation as much as that 
proceſs is capable of enabling them 
to do. In either caſe the ſmell and 


peculiar flavour of the flowers ariſe 


without any thing of the bitterneſs; 


this remaining behind in the decoc- 


tion; which, if duly depurated and 
inſpiſſated, yields an extract ſimilar 
to that prepared from the flowers in 
the common manner. The diltilled 


water has been uſed in flatulent co- 


lics, and the like, but is at preſent 
held in no great elteem. 


AQUA FRAGORUM. 
Sec. 
Strawberry-water. 

From twenty pounds of ſtrawber- 
ries, twenty pounds of diſtilled 
water are drawn off, according to 
the ſame directions given for 
the preparation of the black- 
cherry water. 


Warts thus impregnated with 
the eſſential oil of the ſtrawberries 
will have what to ſome people will 
be a very agreeable flavour; but 
any conſiderable medical power is 
not to be expected from it. 


AQUA HYSSOPI. 
SUCC. 
Hyſop-water. 
From four pounds of the freſh 
leaves of hyſſop, fix pounds of 
water are drawn off. 


Hys$0y water has been held by 


ſome in conſiderable efteem as an 


uterine and a peRoral medicine. It 


was directed in a formeg edition of 
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the Edinburgh pharmacopcia for 
making up the black pectoral tro. 
ches, but is now exchanged for com- 
mon water. Few at preſent expect 
any ſingular virtues from it, nor i; 
it often to be met with in our ſhops, 
being now expunged from our phar- 
macopœias. It holds a place, how: 
ever, in moſt of the foreign ones, 
and among ourſclves there are ſtill 
ſome practitioners who frequently 
employ it. But there can be no 
doubt that thoſe medical proper- 
ties which the hyſſop contains, may 
be more readily and eſſectually ex- 
tracted by ſimple infuſion. 


AQUA LILIORUM ALBO.- 
RUM. 
Brun. 


White-lilly water. 


AQUA LILIORUM CON. 
VALLIUM. 
Brun. 
May lily water. 

To any quantity of theſe flowers, 
four times their weight of water 
15 to be added, aad water drawn 
off by diftillation in the propor 
tion of two pounds to each 0 
of the flowers. 


Tnest waters muſt obtain ſome 
impregnation of that elegant eſſen- 
tial oil, on lich the odour of flow- 
ers in their growing ſtate de- 
pends. But they do not poſſeſs 
any remarkable medical proper- 
tics. 


AQUA MELISS/E. 
Brun. 
Balm-water. 

The green leaves of the balm are to 
be macerated with double their 
weight of water; and from each 
pound of the plant a pound and 

an half of water is to be drawn 


of, | 
This 
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Tuis water obtains a conſider- 
able impregnation from the balm, 
which yields its eſſential oil pretty 
freely on diſtillation. Though now 
baniſhed from our pharmacopceias it 
has ill a place in moſt of the fo- 
reign ones. In the old editions of 
the Edinburgh pharmacopeia, this 
water was ordered to be cohobated, 
or re-diftilled, from freſh quantities 
of the herb. This management 
ſeems to have been taken from 
Boerhaave, who has a very high 
opinion of the water thus prepared: 
he ſays, he has experienced in him- 
ſelf extraordinary effects from it, 
taken on an empty ſtomach; that 
it has ſcarce its equal in hy pochon- 
driacal and hyſterical caſes, the 
chloroſis, and palpitation of the 
heart, as often as theſe diſeaſes pro- 
ceed from a diſorder of the ſpirits, 
rather than from any collection of 
mort ific matter. 

But whatever virtues are lodged 
in balm, may be much more per- 
fectly and advantageouſly extracted 
by cold-infuſion in aqueous or ſpi- 
rituous menſtrua: in this laſt proceſs, 
the liquor ſuffers no injury from be- 
ing returned on freſh parcels of the 
herb; a few repetitions will load it 
with the virtues of the ſubject, and 
render it very rich. "The impregna- 
tion here is almoſt unlimited; but 
in diſtilled waters it is far other- 
wiſe. 


And as far as any advantage can 
be obtained from it, this may be 


had perhaps to its fulleſt extent by 
a ſimple diftillation in the manner 
here directed. 


AQUA.RUTEA. 
Roſe. 
Rue- water, 
From each pound of rue, with a 
ſufficient quantity of ſpring wa- 


ter to prevent empyreuma, two 


pounds of Gilles water are to 
be drawn, 
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Rus gives over in this proceſs 
the whole of its ſmell, and great 
part of its pungency. The diſtilled 
water ſtands recommended in ept- 
leptic caſes, the hyſteric paſſion, for 
promoting perſpiration, and other 
natural ſecretions, But though ſtill 
a good deal employed abroad, it 1s 
with us falling into difrepute. 


AQUA SABINE. 
. Savin-water. 

This is diſtilled from the freſh leaves 
of ſavin, after the ſame man- 
ner as the other already men- 
tioned. | 


Tuis water is by ſome held in 
conſiderable eftceem for the fame 
purpoſcs as the diſtilled oil of favin, 
Boerhaave relates, that he has found 
it (when prepared by cohobation) 
to give an almoſt incredible motion 
to the whole nervous ſyſtem; and 
that when properly uſed, it proves 
eminently ſerviceable for promo- 
ting the menſes aud the hæmorrhoi- 
dal flux, 

It has now, however, fallen ſo . 
into diſrepute as to have no place 
either in our pharmacopœias or in 
the beſt modern foreign ones: But at 
the ſame time, when we reflect how 
readily ſavin yields a large propor- 
tion of active eſſential oil on diſtil- 
lation, it may perhaps be confider- 
ed as better intitled to attention 
than ſome other diſtilled waters 
which are fill retained, 


AQU A SAMBUCI, 
Brun. 
Elder floaver wajer. 
This is diſtilled from freſh elder 
flowers, after the ſame manner as 
the white-lilly water, 


Tais water ſmells conſiderably 
of the flowers; but is rarely made 
uſe of among us. 4 
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AQUA SALVLE. 
Die. 
 Sape-water. 
This is directed to be prepared from 
the green leaves of the ſage in the 
ſame manner as the balm water. 


Sad leaves contain a conſider- 
able proportion of eſſential oil, 
which they yield pretty freely on 
diſtillation. But their whole medi- 
cal properties may with ſtill greater 
eaſe and advantage be extracted by 
ſimple infuſion. 


To the ſimple diſtilled waters the 
London college have annexed the 
following remarks. 
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We have ordered the waters to 
be diſtilled from the dried herbs, 
becauſe freſh are not ready at all 
times of the year. Whenever the 
freſh are uſed, the weights are to 
be increaſed, But, whether the 
freſh or dried herbs be employed, 
the operator may vary the weight 
according to the ſeaſon in which 
they have been produced and col- 
lected. | 

Herbs and ſeeds, kept beyond 
the ſpace of a year, are 1mproper 
for the diſtillation of waters. 

To every gallon of theſe water 
add five ounces, by meaſure, of 
proof- ſpirit. 
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SPIRITUS DISTILLATI. 


DBISTILLED SPIRITS. 


HE flavour and virtues of di- 
ſtilled waters are owing, as 


_ Obſerved in the preceding chapter, 


to their being impregnated with a 


portion of the eſſential oil of the 


ſubje& from which they are drawn. 
Spirit of wine, conſidered as a ve- 
hicle for theſe oils, has this advan- 
tage above water, that it is their 
proper menſtruum, and keeps all 
the oil that riſes with it perfectly 
diſſolved into an uniform limpid li- 
quor. 

Nevertheleſs, many ſubſtances, 
which, on being diſtilled with wa- 
MTs impart to it their virtues in 


great perfection; if treated in the 


ſame manner with ſpirit of wine, 


ſcarce give over to it any ſmell or 
taſte. This difference proceeds from 
hence, that ſpirit is not ſuſceptible 
of ſo great a degree of heat as wa- 
ter. Liquids in general, when 
made to boil, have received as great 
a heat as they are capable of ſu- 
ſtaining ; now, if the extent of heat 
between freezing and boiling wa- 
ter, as meaſured by thermometers, 
be taken for a ſtandard, ſpirit of 
wine will be found to boil with leſs 
than four-fifths of that heat, or a- 
bove one-fifth leſs than the heat of 


boiling 
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boiling water. Tt is obvious there- , 


fore, that ſubſtances may be vola- 


tile enough to riſe with the heat of 
boiling water, but not with that of 


boiling ſpirit. 
Thus, if einnamon, for inſtance, 
be committed to diſtillation with a 


mixture of ſpirit of wine and wa- 
ter, or with a pure proof, ſpirit, 


which is no other than a mixture of 
about equal parts of the two; the 
ſpirit will ariſe firſt, clear, colour- 
leſs, and tranſparent, and almoſt 
without any taſte of the ſpice; but 


as ſoon as the more ponderons wa- 


tery fluid begins to ariſe, the oil 
comes freely over with it, ſo as to 
render the liquor highly odorous, 
ſapid, and of a milky hue. 

The proof: ſpirits uſually met with 
in the ſhops are accompanied with 
a degree of ill flavour; which, tho? 
concealed by means of certain ad- 
ditions, plainly diſcovers itſelf in di- 
ſtillation, This nauſeous reliſh does 
not begin to ariſe till after the pu- 
rer ſpirituous part has comes over 
which is the very time that the vir- 
tues of the ingredients begin alſo 
moſt plentifully to diftil; and hence 
the liquor receives an ungrateful 
taint, To this cauſe principally is 
owing the general complaint, that 
the cordials of the apothecary are 
leſs agreeable than thoſe of the 
lame kind prepared by the di- 
filler; the latter being extremely 
curious in rectifying or purifying 
the ſpirits (when defigned for what 
he calls fine goods) from all ill fla- 


YOUur, 


ALCOHOL. 
Lond. 
| Ardent ſpirit. 
Take of 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, one gal- 
lon; | 
Kali, made hot, one pound and 
an half ; 
Pure kali, one ounce, 
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Mix the ſpirit of wine with the 
pure kali, and afterwards add one 
pound of the hot kali; ſhake 
them, and digeſt for twenty- 
four hours. Pour off the ſpirit, 
to which add the reſt of the ka- 
li, and diftil in a water bath. 
It is to be kept in a veſſel well 
ſtopped. 


Tus ſpecific gravity of the alco- 
hol is to. that of diſtilled water as 
815 to 1000. 

We have already offered ſome 
obſervations on ſpirit of wine both 
in the tate of what is called recti - 
fied and proof ſpirit. But in the 
preſent formula we have ardent ſpi- 
rit ſtill more freed from an admix- 
ture of water than even the former 
of theſe. And in this ſtate it is 
unqueiiionably belt fitted for an- 
ſwering ſome purpoſes. It may 
therefore juſtly be conſidered as an 
omiſſion in the preſent edition of 
the Edinburgh Pharmacopœia, that 
they have no analogous form. In for- 
mer edit ions of this work, alcohol was 
directed to be prepared from French 
brandy. But this 18 rather too dear 
an article in this country for dittilla- 
tion; nor is the ſpirit obtained from 
it any ways preferable to one pro- 
curable from cheaper liquors. 'The 


_ coarſer inflammable ſpirits may be 


rendered perfectly pure, and fit for 
the niceſt purpoſes, by the follow- 
ing method. 2 

If the ſpirit be exceedingly foul, 
mix it with about an <qual quan- 
tity of water, and diſtil with a 
flow fire; diſcontinuing the opera- 
tion as ſoon as the liquor begins to 
run milky, and diſcovers, by its 
nauſeous tafte, that the impure and 
phlegmatic part is arifing. By this 
treatment, the ſpirit leaves a conft- 
derable portion of its. foul oily mat- 
ter behind it in the water, which 
now appears milky and turbid, and 


roves highly diſagreeable in taſte. 
of Gg4 17 
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If the ſpirit be not very foul at 
firſt, this ablution is not neceſſary; 
if extremely ſo, it will be need- 
ful to repeat it once, twige, or of- 
tener. 

As vinous ſpirits ariſe with; a leſs 
degree of fire than watery liquors, 
we are hence directed to employ, 
in the diſtillation of them, a heat 
leſs than that in which water boils: 
and if due regard be had to this cir- 
cumftance, very weak ſpirits may, 
by one or two wary diſtillations, be 
tolerably well freed from their aque- 
ous phlegm; eſpecially if the diſtil- 


ling veſſels are of ſuch a height, that 
the ſpirit, by the heat of a water- 


bath, may but juſt paſs over them: 


in this caſe, the phlegmatic ya- 


pours which ariſe for a little way 
along with the ſpirit, will condenſe 
and fall back again before they can 
come to the head. Very pompous 
inſtruments have been contrived for 
this purpoſe, and carricd 1n a ſpiral 
or ſerpentine form to an extraordi- 
nary height. The ſpirit, aſcending 
through theſe, was to leave all the 
watery parts it contained, in ite 
paſſage, and come over perfectly 
pure and free from phlegm. But 
theſe inftruments are. built upon 
erroneous principles, their extrava- 


gant height defeating the end it 


was defigned to anſwer z if the li- 
quor be made to boil, a conſiderable 


quantity of mere phlegm will come 
over along with the ſpirit; and if 
the heat 8 nat raiſed to this pitch, 

neither phlegm nor ſpirit will didi. 

The moſt convenient inſtrument 1s 
the common ſtill; between the body 
of which and its head an adopter 


or copper tube may be fixed. 


The ſpirit being wathed, as 2- 
bove directed, from its foul ail, and 
freed from the greateſt part of the 
phlegm by gentle diſtillatioa in a 
water-bath ; add to every gallon of 
it a pound or two of pure, dry, fixt 
alkaline {alt. Upon digeſting theſe 


together for a little time, the al. 
kali, fram its known property of 
attracting water and oils, will im- 
bibe the remaining phlegm, and 
ſuch part of the diſagreeable unc- 
tuous matter as may ſtill be left in 
the ſpirit, and fink with them to 
the bottom of the yeſſel. If the 
ſpirit be now again gently drawn 
over, it will ariſe entirely free from 
its phlegm and nauſeous flavour 


but ſome particles of the alkaline 


falt are apt to be carried up with 
it, and give what the workmen call 
an urinous reliſh ; this may be pre- 
vented by adding, previous to the 
laſt diftillation, a ſmall proportion 


of calcined vitriol, alum, or fal ca- 


tharticus amarus; the acid of theſe 
ſalts will unite with, and neutra- 
lize the alkali, and effectually pre- 
vent it from ariſing; while no 
more of the acid of the ſalts is ex- 
tricated than what the alkali ab- 
ſorbs. 

The ſpirit obtained by this meang 
is extremely pure, limpid, perfectly 
flavourleſs, and fit for the fineſt 
purpoſes. It may be reduced to 
the firength commonly underſtood 
by proof, by mixing twenty oun- 
ces of it with ſeventeen ounces 
of water. The diſtilled cordials 
made with theſe ſpirits prove much 
more elegant and agreeable, than 
when the common rectified or 
proof-ſpirits of the ſhops are made 
uſe of. 

If the reftified ſpirit be diftilled 
afreſh from dry alkaline ſalt, with a 
era fire, it brings oyer a conſi- 

erable quantity of the ſalt; and 
in this ſtate is ſuppoſed to be a 
more powerful menſtruum for cer- 
tain fubſtances than the pure ſpi- 
rit. This alkalized fpirit is called 
TARTARIZED SPIRIT OF WINE. | 

The proceſs here deſcribed, which 
was long ſince recommended by Dr 
Lewis. will ſufficiently explain the 
intention of the London college, in 

6” the 


the directions they have now given 
for the preparation of alcohol. 
And there can be no doubt, that 
by their proceſs a very pure alcohol 
may be obtained. Of this we have 
a ſufficient teſt in the ſpecinhe gra- 
yity ot the fluid which comes over, 
which is to that of diſtilled water 
only as 815 to 1e00, while the 
ſpecific gravity of proper rectified 
ſpirit, is as 835 to 1000. | 


SPIRITUS ATHERIS VI- 
TKIOLICI. 
Land. 
Spirit of vitriolic ether. 
Take of 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, 
Vitriolic acid, each one pound. 
Pour in by a little at a time the 
acid to the ſpirit, and mix them 
by ſhaking ; then from a retort 
into a tuhulated receiver, to 
which another recipient is fit- 
ted, diſtil the ſpirit of vitriolic 
æther till ſulphureous vapours be- 
gin to riſe. 


ACIDUM VITRIOLICUM VI- 
NOSUM, vulgo SPIRITUS 
ViTRIOLI DULCIS. 

Edin. 

Vinous vitriolic acid, commonly 
called Dulcified ſpirit vitriol. 

Take of 
Vitriohe æthereal liquor, one 

Part; 
ReQified ſpirit of wine, two 
parts. 

Mix them. 


Tus laſt of theſe proceſſes is a 
very ready and convement method 
of preparing the dulcificd ſpirit of 
vitriol, which only differs from e- 
ther by the acid being more predo- 
minant, and leſs intimately com- 
bined. 

In the firſt proceſs, a good deal 
of caution is requifite in mixing the 
two liquors. Some direct the ſpirit 
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of wine to be put firſt into the retort, 


and the oil of vitriol to be poured 


upon it all at once; a method of 
procedure by no means adviſeable, 
as a violent heat and cbullition al- 
ways enſue, which not only diſſi- 
pate a part of the mixture, but ha- 


zard alto the breaking of the veſſel, 


to the great danger of the operator.' 
Others put the oil of vitriol into 
the retort firſt ; then by means of a 
funnel, with a long pipe that may 
reach down juſt to the ſurface of 
the acid, pour in the ſpirit of wine: 
it this be done with ſufficient cau- 
tion, the vinous ſpirit ſpreads it- 
ſelf on the ſurface of the oil of vi- 
triol, and the two liquors appear 
diſtinct. On landing for a week. 
or two, the vinous ſpirit is gradual- 
led imbibed, without any commo- 
tion, and the veſſel may then be 
lafely thaken to complete the mix- 
ture: but if the ſpirit be poured in 
too haſtily at firſt, or if the veſſel 
be moved before the two liquors 
have in ſome degree incorporated, 
the ſame effect enſues as in the fore- 
going caſe. 'The only ſecure way 
is, to add the oil of vitriol to the 
ſpirit of wine by a little quantity 
at a time, waiting till the firſt ad- 
dition be incorporated before ano- 
ther quantity is put in: by this 
management, the heat that enſues 
is iaconſiderable, and the mixture 
is eſſected without any inconve- 
nience. 

The diftillation ſhould be per- 
formed with an equable and very 
gentle heat, and not continued fo. 
long as till a black froth begins to 
appear: for before this time, a li- 
quor will ariſe of a very different 
nature from the ſpirit here intend- 
ed. The ſeveral products are moſt 
commodiouſly kept apart by uſing a 
tubulated receiver, ſo placed, that 
its pipe may .convey the matter 
which ſhall come over into a vial ſet 
underacath. The juncture of the 

re- 
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retort and recipient is to be luted 
with a paſte made of linſeed meal, 
and further ſecured by a piece of 
vet bladder; the lower juncture may 
be cloſed only with ſome ſoft wax, 
that the vial may be occaſionally re- 
moved with eaſe. 

The true dulcified ſpirit ariſes in 
thin ſubtle vapours, which condenſe 
upon the fides of the recipient in 
ſtraight ſtriæ. It is colourleſs as 
water, very volatile, inflammable, 
of an extremely fragrant ſmell, in 
taſte ſome what aromatic. 

After the fire has been kept up 
for ſome time, white fumes ariſe ; 
which either form irregular ſtriæ, or 
are collected into large round drops 
Lke oil: On the firſt appearance of 
theſe, the wal, or the receiver, if a 
common one is made uſe of, muft 
be taken away. If another be ſub- 
Kituted, and the diſtillation conti- 
aued, an acid liquor comes over, of 
an exceeding pungent ſmell, like the 
fumes of burning brimſtone. At 
length a black froth begins haſtily to 
ariſe, and prevents Pg the pro- 
ceſs further. 

On the ſurface of the ſulphureous 
ſpirit is found ſwimming a ſmall 
quantity of oil, of a light yellow 
colour, a ſtrong, penetrating, and 
very agreeable ſmell, This oil 
ſeems to be nearly of the ſame na- 
ture with the eſſential oils of vege- 
tables. It readily and totally diſ- 
folves in rectified ſpirit of wine, and 
communicates to a large quantity of 


that menſtruum the taſte and ſmell 


of the aromatic or dulcified ſpirit. 
The matter remaining after the 
diſtillation is of a dark blackiſh co- 
| Jour, and ftill highly acid. Treated 
with freſh ſpirit of wine, in the ſame 
manner as before, it yields the ſame 
productions; till at length all the 
acid that remains unvolatilized be- 
ing fatiated with the inflammable 
oily matter of the ſpirit, the com- 
pound proves a bituminous ſulphu- 
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reous maſs; which, expoſed to the 
fire in open veſſels, readily burns, 
leaving a conſiderable quantity of 
fixed aſhes; in cloſe ones, it explodes 
with violence ; and with fixt alka- 
line ſalts, forms a compound nearly 
ſimilar to ene compoſed of alkalies 
and ſulphur. 

The new names adopted by the 


London and Edinburgh colleges for 


denominating this fluid, the one 
employing the term of Spiritus 
etheris vitriolici, the other of Aci- 
dum viiriolicum vinoſum, ſeem to us 


to be equally exceptionable; and 
perhaps the old term of Spiritus vi- 


trioli dulcis is not leſs properly fit- 
ted to diſtinguiſh it from other 
fluids, and to convey a proper idea 
of its nature than either. 

Dulcified ſpirit of vitriol has have 
for ſome time greatly eſteemed, both 
as a menſtruum and a medicine. It 
diſſolves ſome refinous and bitumi- 
nous ſubſtances more readily than 
ſpirit of wine alone, and extracts 
elegant tinctures from ſundty vege- 
tables. As a medicine, it pro- 
motes perſpiration and the urinary 
ſecretion, expels flatulencies, and in 
many caſes abates ſpaſmodic ſtrie- 
tures, eaſes pains, and procures 
fleep. The dofe is from ten to 
eighty or ninety drops in any con- 
venient vehicle. It is not eſſentially 
different from the celebrated ano- 
dyne liquor of Hoffman; to which 
it is, by the author himſelf, not 
unfrequently directed as a ſucceda- 
neum. 

Of this however, or at leaſt 
of an article (probably ſtill more 
nearly reſemblixg it, we ſhall after- 
wards have occalion to ſpeak, when 
we treat of the Spiritus atheris vi- 
triolici vinoſus. 


ZKTHER VITRIOLICUS. 
Lond. 
Vitrialic ather. 


Take 
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Take of | 
The ſpirit of vitrialic zther, two 
pounds, 
Water of pure kali, one ounce. 
Shake them together, and dittil, 
with a gentle heat, fourteen oun— 
ces by meaſure, 


LIQUOR ÆTHEREUS 
VITRIOLICUS. 
Edin. 

Vitriolic ethereal liquor. 

Take of 
ReRificd ſpirit of wine, 
Vitriolie acid, of each thirty-two 

ounces. 

Pour the ſpirit into a glaſs retort 
fit for ſuſtaining a ſudden heat, 
and add to it the acid in an uni- 
form ſtream. Mix them by de- 
grees, frequently ſhaking them 
moderately : this done, inttantly 
diſtil from ſand previouſly heated 

for that purpoſe, into a receiver 
kept cool with water or ſnow. 
But the heat is to be ſo mana- 
ged, that the liquor ſhall boil at 
firft, and continue to boil till ſix- 
teen ounces are drawn oft ; then 
let the retort be raiſed out from 
the ſand. : 

To the diſtilled liquor add two 

drams of the cauſticum commune 
acerrimum; then diſtil again in a 
highly raiſed retort with a very 
gentle heat, into a cool receiver, 
until tea ounces have been drawn 


off. 


If fixteen ounces of recti ſied ſpirit 


of wine be poured upon the acid 

remaining 1n the retort after the 
firſt diſtillation, an ethereal liquor 
may be obtained by repeating the 
diſtillation. This may be done 
pretty often. 


Tux preparation of this ſingular 
fluid, now received into public 
pharmacopœias, was ſormerly confi- 


ped to a few hands; for though ſe- 
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veral proceſſes have been publiſhed 
for obtaining it, the ſucceſs of moſt 
of them is precarious, and ſome of 
them are accompanied alſo with 
danger to the operator. The prin- 
cipal difliculty confiſts, in the firſt 
part of the diſtillation. | 

It has been uſual to direct the 
heat to be kept up till a black froth 
begins to appear; but if it is ma- 
naged in the manner here directed, 
the quantity of æ her which the li- 
quor can afford will be formed and 
drawn off before this ſulphureous 
froth appears. The uſe of the 
cauſtic alkali, is to engage any un- 
combined vitriolic acid which ma 
be preſent in the firſt diſtilled li- 
If a mild alkali were em- 
ployed for this purpoſe, the ſepa- 
ration of its air by the acid might 
endanger the burſting of the veſ- 
ſels. This laſt is indeed an incon- 
venience which attends the whole of 
this proceſs. It might in a great 
meaſure be obviated by employing a 
range of receivers, ſuch as the adop- 
ter deſeribed in the firſt part ot this 
work. | 


Tur æther, or ætherial ſpirit, is the 
lighteſt, moſt volatile and inflam- 
mable, of all known hquids, It is 
lighter than the moſt highly recti- 
fied ſpirit of wine, in the proportion 
ot about 7 to 8: a drop, let fall on 
the hand, evaporates almoſt in an 
inſtant, ſcarcely rendering. the part. 
moiſt. It does not mix, or only in 
a imall quantity, with water, ſpirit 
of wine, alkaline lixivia, volatile al- 
kaline ſpirits, or acids; but 1s a 


powerful diſſolvent for oils, balſams, 
reſins, and other analogous ſubſtan- 


ces: it is the only known ſubſtance 
capable of diffolving the elaſtic gum. 
It has a fragrant odour, which, in 
conſequence of the volatility of the 
fluid, is diffuſed through a large 
ſpace. It has often been found to 
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rive caſe in violent headachs, by 
eing plies externally to the part; 
and to relieve the toothach, by 
being laid on the affficted jaw. It 
has been given alſo internally, with 
beneſit, in whooping coughs, hy- 
terical caſes, in aſthma, and indeed 


in almoſt every ſpaſmodic affection, 


from a few drops to the quantity 
of half an ounce, in a glaſs of wine 
or water; which ſhould be ſwallow- 
ed as quickly as pofſible, as the 
#ther ſo ſpeedily exhales. | 


SPIRITUS KTHERIS NI- 
TROSL. 
Lond. 
Spirit of nitrous ather. 

Take of 

Rectified ſpirit of wine, two 
pints, 
Nitrous acid, half a pound. 

Mix them, by pouring in the acid 
to the ſpirit, and diſtil with a 
gentle heat one pound ten oun- 
ces. 


ACIDUM NITRI VINOSUM, 
vulgo SPIRITUS NITRI 
DULUCIS. 

Edin. 8 


Pi input acid of nitre, commonly call- 


ed * ſpirit of nitre. 

Take of 

Rectified fpirit of wine, three 
pounds; 
Nitrous acid, one pound. 

Pour the ſpirit into a capacious 
phial, placed in a veſſel full of 
cold water, and add the acid by 

degrees, conſtantlyagitatingthem. 
Let the phial be ſlightly covered, 
and laid by for ſeven days in a 
cool place; then diſtil the liquor 
with the heat of boilng water in- 
to a receiver kept cool with wa- 
ter or ſnow, till no more ſpirit 
comes Over. 


By allowing the acid and recti- 
Hed ſpirit to ſtand for ſome time, 
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the union of the two is not only 
more complete, but the danger alſo 
of the veſſels giving way to the ebul - 
lition and heat conſequent on their 


being mixed, is in a great meaſure 


prevented. By fixing the degree of 
heat to the boiling point, the ſu. 
perabundant acid matter 1s left in 
the retort, being too ponderous to 
be raiſed by that degree of heat. 
Here the operator muſt take care 
not to invert the order of mixing 
the two liquors, by pouring the vi- 
nous ſpirit into the acid ; for if he 
ſhould, a violent effervefcence and 
heat would enſue, and the matter 
be diſperſed in highly noxious red 
fumes. The moſt convenient and 
ſafe method of performing the mix- 
ture ſeems to be, to put the inflam- 
mable ſpirit into a large glaſs body 
with a narrow mouth, placed under 
a chimney, and to pour upon it the 
acid, by means of a glaſs funnel, in 
very ſmall quantities at a time; ſnha- 
king the veſſel as foon as the effer- 
veſcence enſuing upon each addition 
ceaſes, before a freth quantity is put 
in: by this means, the glaſs will 
heat equally, and be prevented from 
breaking. During the action of the 
two ſpirits upon each other, the 
veſſel ſhould be lightly covered : if 
cloſe ſtopt, it will burſt; and if left 
entirely open, ſome of the more va- 
luable parts will exhale. Lemery 
directs the mixture to be made in an 
open veſſel ; by which unſcientifical 
procedure, he uſually loft, as he him- 
ſelf obſerves, half his liquor; and 
we may preſume, that the remain- 
der was not the medicine here in- 


' tended. 


Several methods have been con- 
trived for obviating the inconveni- 
ences ariſing from the elaftic fluid 
and violent exploſions produced on 


the mixture of the nitrous acid and 


rectified ſpirit of wine: for prepa- 
ring the nitrous ther they are ab- 
loiytely neceſſary, and wight per- 

| _ 
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haps be conveniently uſed for ma- 
king the dulcified ſpirit. The me- 
thod we judge to be the beſt, is 
that employed by Dr Black. On 
two ounces of the ſtrong acid put 
into a phial, the Doctor pours, 
ſlowly and gradually. about an equal 
quantity of water; which, by being 
made to trickle down the ſides of 
the phial, floats on the ſurface of 
the acid without mixing with it; 


he then adds, in the ſame cautious 


manner, three ounces of highly rec- 
tified ſpirit of wine, which in its 
turn floats on the ſurface of the wa- 
ter. By this means the three fluids 


are kept ſeparate on account of their 


different ſpecific gravities, and a 
ſtratum of water is interpoſed be- 
tween the acid and ſpirit. The 
phial is now ſet in a cool place: the 
acid gradually aſcends, and the ſpi- 
rit deſcends through the water, this 


laſt acting as a boundary to reſtrain 


their violent action on each other. 
By this method a quantity of ni- 
trous æther is formed, without the 
danger of producing elaſtic vapours 
or exploſion. 

For the preparation of the dul- 
cified ſpirit, the liquors, when mix- 
ed together, ſhould be ſuffered to reſt 
for ſome time, as above directed, 
that the fumes may entirely ſubſide, 
and the union be in ſome meaſure 
completed. The diſtillation ſhould 
be performed with a very ſlow and 
well regulated fire ; otherwiſe the 
vapour will expand with ſo much 
force as to burſt the veſſels. Wilſon 
ſeems to have experienced the juſt- 
neſs of this obſervation, and hence 
directs the junQure of the retort 
and receiver net to be luted, or but 
ſlightly : if a tubulated recipient, 
with its upright long pipe, be made 


uſe of, and the diſtillation perform- 


ed with the heat of a water-bath, 


the veſſels may be luted without any 
danger: this method has likewiſe 
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another advantage, as it aſcertains 
the time when the operation is fi- 
niſhed : examining the diſtilled ſpi- 
rit every, now and then with alka- 
line ſalts, as directed above, is ſuf- 
ficiently troubleſome ; whilſt ig a 
water-bath we may ſafely draw over 
all that will ariſe; for this heat will 
elevate no more of the acidthan what 
is dulcified by the vinous ſpirit. 
Dulcified ſpirit of nitre has been 
long held, and not undeſervedly, in 
great eſteem. It quenches thirſt, 
promotes the natural ſecretions, ex- 
pels flatuleacies, and moderately 
ſtrengthens the ſtomach: it may be 
given from twenty drops to a dram, 
in any convenient vehicle. Mixed 
with a ſmall quantity of ſpirit of 
hartſhorn, the ſpiritus volatilis aro- 
maticus, or any other alkaline ſpi- 
rit, it proves a mild, yet efficacious, 
diaphoretic, and often remarkably 
diuretic ; eſpecially in ſome febrile 
caſes, where ſuch a ſalutary evacu- 
ation is wanted. A ſmall propor- 
tion of this ſpirit added to malt ſpi- 
rits, gives them a flavour approach- 


ing to that of French brandy. 


SPIRITUS AMMONLE. 
Lond. 
Spirit of ammonia. 

Take of ne | 
Proof-ſpirit, three pints ; 
Sal ammoniac, four ounces ; 
Pot-aſh, fix ounces. 

Mix, and diftil with a flow fire one 
pint and an half. 


SPIRITUS SALIS AMMONI- 
ACI VINOSUS. 
Edin. | 
Vinous ſpirit of ſal ammoniac. 
Take o . 
Quicklime, ſixteen ounces; 
Sal ammoniac, eight ounces; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, thirty- 
two ounces. 
Having ſlightly bruiſed and mixed 
the 
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the quickhme and ammoniacal 
- falt, put them into a glaſs retort ; 
then add the ſpirit, and diſtil in 
the manner directed for the vola- 


tile cauſtic alkali, till all the ſpi- 


rit has paſſed over. 


Tuts ſpirit has lately come much 
into eſteem, both as a medicine and 
a menſtruum. It is a ſolntion of 
volatile ſalt in rectified ſpirit of 
wine; for though proof-ſpirit be 
made uſe of, its phlegmatic part 
does not ariſe in the diſtillation, and 
ſerves only to facilitate the action 
of the pure ſpirit upon the ammo- 
niacal ſalt. Rectified ſpirit of wine 
does not diſſolve volatile alkaline 
falts by ſimple mixture: on the con- 
trary, it precipitates them, as has 
been already obſerved, when they 
are previouſly. diſſolved in water: 
but by the preſent proceſs, a conſi- 
derable proportion of the volatile al- 
kali is combined with the ſpirit. It 
might perhaps, for ſome purpoſes, 
be more adviſable to uſe with this 
intention the volatile ſpirit made 
with quicklime ; for this may be 


mixed at once with rectified ſpirit 


of wine, in any proportions, with- 
out the leaſt danger of any ſepara- 
tion of the volatile alkali. 

The name here employ 5 by the 
London college, particularly when 
put in contradiſtinction to the aqua 
ammonia, conveys a clear idea of 
the article, and is, we think, pre- 
ferable to that employed by the 
Edinburgh college. 


As a menſtruum, the ſpiritus am- 


moniæ is employed to diſſolve eſ- 


ſential oils, thus forming the ſpiri— 
tus volatilis aromaticus, or iritus 
ammoniæ compofitus, as it is now 
called by the London college, which 
again is employed in formins the 
tinctures of guaiac, valerian, Cc. 
The chief medical virtues which 
the ſpiritus ammoniæ poſſeſſes, when 
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exhibited by itſelf, are thoſe of the 
volatile alkali. 


SPIRITUS AMMONLE FOE- 
TIDUS. 
. 
Fetid ſpirit of ammonia. 
Take of 
Proof: ſpirit of wine, fix pints; 
Sal ammoniac, one pound; 
Aſafœtida, four ounces, 
Pot-aſh, one pound and an half. 
Mix them, and draw off by diſtilla- 
tion five pints, with a flow fire. 


Ediub. 
Take of 
Vinous ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 
eight ounces; 
Aſafœtida, half an ounce. 
Digeſt in a cloſe veſſel twelve hours; 
then didil off with the heat of 
boiling water eight ounces. 


Tuis ſpirit, the laſt formula of 
which is in our opinion the beſt, as 
being moſt eafily prepared without 
any riſk of being injured in the pre- 
paration, is deſigned as an antihy- 


| ſteric, and is undoubtedly a very 


elegant one. Volatile ſpirits, im- 


pregnated for theſe purpoſes with 


different fetids, have been uſually 
kept in the ſhops : the ingredient 
here made choice of, 1s the beſt cal- 
culated of any for general uſe, and 
equivalent in virtue to them all. 
The ſpirit 1s pale when newly di- 
filled, but acquires a confiderable 
tinge 1n keeping. 


SPIRITUS ANIS. COMPOSI- 


TUS. 
Lond. 
C . ſpirit of aniſeed. 
Take of 
- Anticeeds” -** 
Angelica ſeed, of each, bruifed, 
half a pound ; 


Proof. -ſpirit of wine, one gallon, | 
5 
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Water, ſufficient to prevent an 


empyreuma. 
Draw off one gallon by diſtillation. 


Tuis compound ſpirit is now di- 
rected to be prepared by the Lon- 
don college in the ſame manner as 
in their former edition. It has no 
place in the Edinburgh pharmaco- 
pœia; but it may juſtly be con- 
ſidered as a very clegant aniſeed 
water. The angelica ſeeds greatly 
improve the flavour of the aniſe. It 
is often employed with advantage, 
particularly in caſes of flatulent 
cholic ; but it has been alleged to 
be ſometimes too frequently uſed 
with this intention as a domeſtic 
medicine, efpecially by old ladies : 
for unleſs it be prudently and cau- 
tiouſly employed, it may ſoon be 
attended with, all the pernicious 
conſequences of dram-drinking. 


SPIRITUS CARUT. 
Lond. 
| Spirit of caraway 
Take of | | 1 2 
Caraway-ſeeds, bruiſed, half a 
pound; | 
Proof-ſpirit of wine, one gallon ; 
Water, ſufficient to prevent an 
empyreuma. | 
Draw off one gallon. 


AQUA CARVISPIRITUOSA. 
Edinb. 
Spiritous caraway water. 

Take of | | ö 
Caraway ſeeds, half a pound, 
Proof - ſpirit, nine pounds. 

Macerate two days in a cloſe veſſel; 
then pour on as much water as 
will prevent an empyreuma, and 
draw off by diſtillation nine 
pounds. 


By this proceſs the ſpirit obtains 
in great perfection the flavour of 
the caraway-ſeeds; and with ſome 
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it is a cordial not uncommonly is 
ule. l | ; 


SPIRITUS CINNAMOMI. 
Lond. 1 
Spirit of cinnamon. 

Take of 

| Bruiſed cinnamon one pound; 
Proof-ſpirit of wine, one gallon ; 
Water, ſufficient. to prevent an 

empyreuma. 
Draw off one gallon. 


AQUA CINNAMOMI SPIRI- 
 TUOSA. | 
Eaiub. 

Spirituous cinnamon water. 
From one pound of cinnamon, nine 
pounds of ſpirit are to be drawn 
off, in the ſame manner as in the 

caraway ſpiri. 


THis is a very agreeable and uſe- 
ful cordial, but not ſo ſtrong of the 
cinnamon as might” be expected ; 
for very little of the virtues of the 
ſpice ariſes. till after the pure ſpiri- 
tuous part has diſtilled. Hence in 
the former editions of the London 
Pharmacopœia, the diſtillation was 
ordered to be protracted till two 
pints more than here directed were 
come over. By this means, the 
whole virtue of the cinnamon was 
more frugally than judiciouſſy ob- 
tained; for the diſagreeable flavour 
of the feints of proof ſpirits, and 
the acidulous liquor ariſing from ein- 


namon as well as other vegetables 


when their diſtillation is long conti- 
nued, give an ill reliſn to the whole; 
at the ſame time that the oil which 
was extracted from the ſpice was 
by this acid thrown down. 
In the Pharmacopceia Reformata, 
it is propoſed te make this ſpirit by 
mixing the aqua cinnamomi ſimplex 
with ſomewhat leſs than an equal 
quantity of rectified ſpirit; on ſha- 
king them together, the liquor loſes 
| | nts 
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its milky hue, ſoon becomes clear, 
and more elegant than the water 
diſtilled as above: it is equally 
ſtrong of the cinnamon, and free 
from the nauſeous taint with which 
the common proof - ſpirits are im- 
pregnated. | | 


SPIRITUS JUNIPERI COM- 
| POSITUS. 
" Lond. © 


Com rrit Juniper. 
Take * e 


Juniper · berries, bruiſed, one 


pound; | 
Caraway ſeeds, bruiſed, 
Sweet-fennel ſeeds, of each one 
ounce and an half ; 
Proof-ſpirit of wine, one gallon ; 


Water, ſufficient to prevent an 


empyreuma. 


Draw off one gallon. 


AQUA JUNIPERI COMPO- 


SITA. 
- Edin. 
ompound juniper water. 
Take of * 5 
Juniper berries, well bruiſed, one 
pound, 
Seeds of caraway, 
ſweet fennel, each an 
ounce and a half; 
Proof-ſpirit, nine pounds. 
Macerate two days; and having ad- 
ded as much water as will prevent 
an empyreuma, draw off by diſtil- 
lation nine pounds. 
Tuts water, mixed with about an 
equal quantity of the rob of juniper 


. berries, proves an uſeful medicine in 


catarrhs, debility of the ſtomach 
and inteſtines, and ſcarcity of urine. 
The water by itſelf is a good cordial 
and carminative : the ſervice which 
this and other ſpirituous waters do 


with theſe intentions is commonly 
+ known; though the ill conſequences 


that follow from their conſtant uſe 


are too little regarded, 


SPIRITUS LAVENDULX. 
Lond. Do 
Spirit of lavender. 
Take of . 
Freſh flowers of lavender, one 
pound and an half; 
Proof ſpirit of wine, one gallon, 
Draw off by diſtillation in a water. 
bath, five pints. 


SPIRITUS LAVENDULAÆE 
SIMPLEX. | 
A.. 

Simple ſpirit of lavender. 

Take of 8 

Flowering ſpikes of lavender, 
freſh gathered, two pounds; 
Rect ified ſpirit of wine, eight 


pounds. 


Draw off by the heat of boiling wa- 


ter, ſeven pounds. 
Tuts ſpirit, when made in per- 
fection, is very grateful and fra- 
grant: It 1s frequently rubbed on 
the temples, &c. under the notion 
of refreſhing and comforting the 


* nerves; and it probably operates as 


a powerful ftimulus to their ſenſible 
extremeties: it is likewiſe taken 
internally, to the quantity of a tea- 
ſpoonful, as a warm cordial. 


SPIRITUS. MENTHA PIPE- 


RITIDIS, 
8 
Spirit of peppermint. 
Take of ; 
The herb pepper · miut, dried, one 
pound and an half; 
Proof - ſpirit of wine, one gallon ; 
Water, ſufficient to prevent an 
empyreuma. 8 
Draw off one gallon. 


AQUA FOLIORUM MEN. 

THA PIPERITIDIS SPI- 

RITUOSA. | 

Edin. 

Spirituous peppermint-qwater. 
From a pound and a half of theſe 
leaves, nine pounds of ſpirit are 
| drawn 


Chap. 13. 
drawn off, as from the OP: 
ſeeds. 


Tris ſpirit receives a ſtrong i im- 
pregnation from the peppermitit. 
It is employed in flatulent cholics 
and ſimilar diſorders ; and in theſe 
it ſometimes gives immediate relief: 
but where it is indicated, there are 
few caſes in which the peppermint 
water 1s not preferable. 


SPIRITUS' MENTHA SATI. 
VX. = 


| Lond. 
Spirit of ſptarmint, 
Take' of 
dpearmint, dried, one potud and 
. an BN © 
Proof-ſpirit of wine, one gallon; 
Water, ſufficient to prevent an' 
empyreuma. 
Draw off one gallon. 


Tarts ſpirit has no Rade in the 


Edinburgh pharmacopœia. It, how- 
ever, turns out a very elegant one, 
and preferable, in weakneſs of the 
ſtomach, retching to vomit, and the 
like, to many more elaborate pte- 
parations. Where the diſorder is not 
accompanied with heat or inflam- 
mation, half an ounce of this water 
may be given diluted with ſome a- 
greeable aqueous liquor: but, as was 


already oblerved with regard to the 
preceding article, there are many 


caſes in which the prudent prac- 
titioner will be diſpoſed to give the 
preference to 'the — diſtilled 
water. 


SPIRITUS NUCI1S MOSCHA-> 
TA. 
% Lond. 
irit o nut meg. 
Take of 4 4 
Bruiſed gutmegs, two ounces ; 
Proof-ſpirit of wine, one gal- 
lon; 


Diftilled Spirit, 


1 
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= ſufficient to prevent an 


empyreuma. 
Draw off one gallon, MG 
AQUA NUCIS MOSCHATE 
SPIRITUOSA, | 
Edin. 


S Opiriteous nutmeg-avater. 

By two ounces of the nutmeg well 
bruiſed, nine pounds of ſpirit are 
impregnated, | 
Tais is an agrecable ſpirituous 

liquor, highly impregnated with 

the nutmeg flavour. It was for- 
merly celebrated in nephritic dif- 

orders, and when combined with a 

few hawthorn flowers, it had even 

the title of agua nephritica, At 

preſent it is employed only as a' 

cordial liquor, and is not even very 

frequently in uſe. 


SPIRITUS PIMENTO. 
Lond. 
Spirit of piments, or Alt * 
ake o 
All- ſpice, bruiſed, two ounces 3 
Proof. ſpirit of wine, one gal- 


lon; 


Water, ſufficient to prevent an 
empyreuma. 
Draw off one gallon. 


AQUA PIPERIS JAMAICEN- 
81S SPIRITUOSA. 
Edin. 
Sperituous Jamaica. pepper water. 
By half a pound of pimento, nine 
pounds of ſpirit are to be im- 
pregnated, 0 


Tuis water is far more agreeable 
than a ſimple water drawn from the 
ſame ſpicez and had. long a place 
among the cordials of the diftiller 
before it was received into any pu- 
blic pharmacopœia: but although 
now adopted both by the London 
and 3 u it is not 

Hh very 
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very frequently. ordered from the 
ſhops of the apothecary. 


SPIKITUS PUL'.GIL. 
Lond. 
Spirit of pennyroyal. 
Take of * ſp 6 
The herb pennyroyal, dried, one 
pound and an half; 
Proof. ſpirit of wine, one gallon; 
Water, ſufficient to prevent an 
empyreuma, 
Draw off one gallon. 


Tais ſpirit has no place in the 


Edinburgh pharmacopœia. It poſ- 


ſeſſes. however, a conſiderable ſhare 


of the flavour of the pennyroyal. 
and by ſome it is a good deal em- 
ployed as a carminative and anti- 


byfteric. 


SPIRITUS RAPHANI COM- 
ss. 
Lond. 
Compound ſpirit of horſe-radiſh. 
Take of 
Freſh horſe- radiſh root, 
Dried outer-rind of Seville o— 
ranges, cach two pounds; 
Freſh herb of garden ſcurvy- 
graſs, four pounds; 
Bruiſed autmegs, one Ounce ; 
Proof-tpirit of wine, two gal- 
lons ; i 
Water, ſufficient to prevent an 
empyreuma. 
Draw off two gallons. 


Tais ſpirit has long been confi- 
dered as an elegant one, and is per 
haps as well adapted for the purpofes 
of an antiſcorbutic as any thing 
that can be contrived in this form. 
Tt has been alledged, that the 
horſe-radiſi and ſcucvygraſs join 

very well together, giving a fimilar 
flavour, though not a little diſa- 
greeable ; that the nutmeg ſup- 
preſſes this flavour very ſucceſsfully, 


without ſuperadding any of its own, 
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and that to this, orange. peel adds 
a flavour very agreeable. Arum 
root had formerly a place in this 
water, but is here deſervedly thrown 
out; for it gives nothing of its 
pungency over the helm, notwith- 
ſtanding what is aſſerted by ſome 
pliarmaceutical writers t the con 
trary. Muſtard ſeed, though nor 
hitherto employed in theſe kinds of 
compoſitions, would ſeem to he an 
excellent ingredient z it gives over 
the, whole of its pungency, and is 
'tkewiſe leſs periſhable than moſt of 
the other ſubſtances of this claſs: 
this ſecd want; no addition, except 
ing ſome aromatic material to fur- 
niſh an agreeable flavour. 

But al hough this proceſs may 
furniſh an agrecable compound ſpi— 
rit, yet it is much to be doubted, 
whether it poſſeſs thoſe r e e 
tie powers for which it was once 
celebrated. And with this inten- 
tion the dinburgh college place fo 
little confidence in it, that they have 
now rejected it from their pharma- 
copœia. 


SPIRIFYUS RORISMARINI. 
„ 
Spir it of roſemary. 
Take of 
Freſh tops of roſemary, one pound 
aid an half; | 
Proof: ſpirit of wine, one gal- 
lon. 


Diſtil in a water- bath, five pints. 


| Edinb. 
Take of | 
Flowering tops of roſemary, frcſh 
gathered, two pounds ; 
Recife ſpirit of wine, eight 
pounds. 
Diſtil in the heat of boiling wa- 
ter till ſeven pounds come overs: 


A ſpirit ſimilar to this is gene- 
rally brought to us from abroad, 
under 
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under the name of Hungary wa- 


ter. 

This ſpirit is very fragrant, ſo as 
to be in common uſe as a perfume: : 
that brought from abroad is ſupe- 
rior in fragrance to ſuch as is gene- 
rally made among us. In order to 
prepare it in perfection, the vinous 
ſpirit ſhould be extremely pure; 


the roſemary tops gathered when 


the flowers are full blown upon 
them, and committed immediately 
to diſtillation, particular care be- 
ing taken not to bruiſe or preſs 
them. The beſt method of ma— 
naging the diſtillation, is that for- 
merly recommended for the diſtilla- 


tion of the more volatile eſſential 


vis and ſimple waters, viz. firſt to 
place the ſpirit in the ſtil], and then 
ſet in, above the liquor, either an 


iron hoop, with a hair-cloth ſtretch- 
ed over it, upon which the flowers 
are to be lightly ſpread, or rather a. 


baſket, ſupported on three pins, 
reaching down to the bottom. A 
gentle heat being applied, juſt ſuffi- 
cient to raiſe the ſpirit, its vapour, 
lightly percolating through the 
flowers, will imbibe their finer parts, 
without making that diſagreeable 
alteration, which liquors applied to 
ſuch tender ſubjects, in their groſſer 
form, generally do. Probably the 
ſuperiority of the French Hungary 
water, to that prepared among us, 
is owing to ſome ſkilful manage- 
ment of this kind, or to employing 


a perfectly pure ſpirit. 


In the Wirtemberg pharmaco- 
pœia. ſome ſage and ginger are add- 
ed, in the proportion of half a 
pound of the former, and two oun- 
ces of the latter, to four pounds of 
the roſemary. 

But the peculiar agreeable fla- 
vour of this water in all probability 
depends on the roſemary alone. 
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AQUA CA RMELITANA, 


Dan. 

Carmalite water, or compound balm 
Aer. 

Take of 


Freſh-gathered leaves of bed 

pound and a half; 

The recent yellow rind of le- 
mons, four ounces ; 

Nutmeg, 

Coriander, each two ounces ; 

Cloves, 

Cinnamon, each one ounce, 


The ingredients being ſliced and 


bruiſed, pour upon them 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, fix 
pounds; 
Balm-water, three pounds. 
Digeſt for three days, then draw off 
ſix pounds by diſtillation. 


Tui ſpirit has been a good deal 
celebrated, particularly among the 
French, under the title of Eau de 
Cad Mr Baume, in his Ele- 
mens de Pharmaciè, propoſes ſome 
improvements on the proceſs. Af- 
ter the ſpirit added to the ingre- 
dients has been drawn off in the 
heat of a water-bath, he orders the 
diſtilled liquor to be rectified by a 
ſecond diſtillation, drawing off fame- 
what leſs than nine-tenths of it. 
He recommends, that all the aro- 
matic ſpirits ſhould be prepared in 
the ſame manner. When the com- 
mon ſpirits of this kind are rubbed 
on the hands, &c. they leave, after 
the more volatile parts have exha- 
led, a diſagreeable empyreumatic 
ſmell ; and when diluted with wa- 
ter, aged takgn medicinally, they 
leave 1n like manner a nauſeous fla- 
vour in the mouth. To remedy 
theſe imperfections, he made many 
experiments, which ſhowed, that in 
order to obtain theſe liquors of the 
defirable qualities, the ſpirit muſt 
not ws be perfectly pure at firit, 
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but that. the liquor ought alſo to 
be rectified after it has been diſtil- 
led from the ſubjects. In this rec- 
tification, only the more volatile, 
ſubtile, aromtic parts of the ingre- 
dients ariſe: there remains behind 
a white liquor, acrid, bitter, load- 
ed only with the groſſer oil, and de- 
prived of all the ſpecific flavour of 
the ſubjects. Indeed the very im- 
perfection complained of, naturally 
points out this ſecond diſtillation 
as the remedy; for it ſhows the 
ſpirit to contain a grateful and un- 
grateful matter; the firſt of which 
exhales, while the other is left be- 
hind. The author ſays, that when 
the agua meliſ/z is prepared as above 


directed, it has ſomething in it 


more perfect than any of the odori- 
ferous ſpirits, whoſe excellence is 
cried up, and which have the repu- 
tation of being the beſt. N 

Aromatic ſpirituous liquors have 
in general leſs ſmell, when newly 
diſtilled, than after they have been 
kept about fix months. M. Baume 
ſuſpects that the preparations of 
this kind which have becn moſt in 
vogue, were ſuch as have been thus 
improved by keeping: and found 
that the good effects of age might 
be produced in a ſhort time by 
means of cold. He plunges quart 
bottles of the liquor into a mixture 


of pounded ice and ſea-ſalt: the 


ſpirit, after having ſuffered, for ſix 
or eight hours, the cold thence re- 
ſulting, proves as grateful as that 
which has been kept for ſeveral 
years, Simple waters alſo, after 
being frozen, prove far more agree- 
able than they were before, though 
they are always leſs, ſo than thoſe 
which have been drawn with: ſpirit, 
and expoſed to alike degree of cold. 
This melioration of diſtilled waters 
by. froſt was taken notice of by 
eoffroy. 
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SPIRITUS COCHLEARLEA. 
Suec. 
Spirit of ſeurvygraſs. 
Take f 4 
Freſh ſcurvygraſs, bruiſed, ten 
pounds; | 
ReQihed ſpirit of wine, eight 
pints. 


With the heat of a water-bath, di- 
ſtil off four pints, 


Tuts ſpirit is very ſtrong of 
the ſcurvygraſs ; and has been gi- 
ven, in thoſe caſes where the uſe of 
this herb is proper, from twenty to 
one hundred drops. The virtues 
of ſcurvygraſs reſide in a very ſuh- 
tile, volatile oil, which arifes in di- 
ſtillation both with water and pure 
ſpirit ; and if the liquors are expo- 
{ed to the air, foon exhales from 
both. The ſpirit, newly diftilled, 
is extremely pungent ; but if long 
kept, even in cloſe veſſels, it be- 
comes remarkably leſs fo: But it is 
not probable, that with ſuch a pun- 
gent vehicle we can uſe a ſufficient 
quantity of the herb to produce any 
permanent or conſiderable effect: 
it has been much recommended as a 
diuretic in dropſies. 

The makers of this ſpirit have 
frequently added to the ſcurvygraſs 
a quantity of horferediſh- root, and 
ſometimes fubſtituted to it one 
drawn entirely-from the horſeradiſh: 
the flavour of theſe two fimples be- 
ing ſo much alike, that their diftil- 
led ſpirits are ſegree diſtinguiſhable 
from each other. Here it may be 
obſerved, that though arum and 
dracunculus are uſually ranked in 
the ſame claſs with the two forego- 
ing vegetables, and looked upon as 
fimilar to them; this proeels diſco- 
vers a remarkable difference : whilſt 
the former yield all their pungency 
in diſtillation both to water and ſpi- 
rit; the latter give over nothing to 
| | either, 
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either, and yet their virtues are de- 
ſtroyed in the operation. 


SPIRITUS AURANTII. 
Suec. 
Orange: peel water. 
Take of 
Recent orange ſkins, one pound; 
Proof - ſpirit, three pounds. 
Draw off two pounds by the heat 
of a water bath. 


TH1s ſpirit, which is now rejec- 
ted from our pharmacopc1as, had 
formerly a place in them under the 
title of agua corticum aurantiorum 


ſpirituoſa. It is conſiderably ſtrong- 


er of the orange peel than the ſimple 
water; and it is uſed as an uſes 
ful cordial, ſtomachic, and carmina- 
tive. 


SPIRITUS AROMATICUS. 


Suec. 
Aramatic ſpirit. 


Take of 


The tops of roſemary, a pound 
and an half ; 

Tops of milfoil, | 

Thyme, each half a pound ; 

Proof: ſpirit, ſixteen pounds: ma- 
cerate for two days, and draw 
off by diſtillation, eight pounds. 

If before diſtillation eight pounds 
of vinegar be added, it forms the 
ſpiritus aromaticus acetatus. 


Turks preparations do not dif- 


H h 3 
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fer materially from the ſpirit of 
roſemary or Hungary water; for 
on the eſſential oil of the roſemary 
their medical properties may be con- 
ſidered as chiefly depending. They 
are often employed, particularly for 
external purpoſes, and for impreg- 
nating the air with their vapours, 
to deftroy the influence of febrile 
contagions. 


SPIRITUS ANTICTERI- 
CUS. 
; Gen. 
Aunticteric ſpirit. 

Take of 5 

Spirit of turpentine, an ounce 

and an half; 
ReQified ſpirit of wine, half a 


pound. 


Diſtil with a gentle heat. Let the 


oil ſwimming above in the re- 
ceiver be ſeparated from the ſa- 
turated ſpirit, which is to be pre · 
ſerved for uſe. 


Ir has been imagined, that this 
combination of ail of turpentine 
with ardent ſpirit will furniſh an ef- 
fectual ſolvent for biliary calculi. 
Hence the origin of the name here 
given it ; but although it may have 
ſuch an effect when copiouſly ap- 
plied to the calculi in a glaſs veſſel; 
yet this is not to be expected 


when it is taken into the ſtomach, 


and can only reach them in the 
courſe of circulation, 


CHAP. 
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I DECOCT A ET INFUSA. 


DECOCTIONS axp INFUSIONS. 


ATER, the dire& men- 
ſtruum of gums and falts, 
extracts readily the gummy and ſa- 
line parts of vegetables. Its action, 
however, is not limited to theſe ; 
the reſinous and oily principles be 
ing, in moſt vegetables, ſo inti— 
mately blended with the gummy 
and ſaline, as to be in part taken 
up along with them : ſome of the 
reſinous cathartics, and molt of the 
aromatic herbs, as well as bitters 
and aſtringents, yield to water the 
greateſt part of their ſmell, taſte, 
and medicinal virtue. Even of the 
pure eſſential oils, and odorous re- 
fins of vegetables, ſeparated from 
the other principles, water imbibes 
a part of the flavour; and by the 
artificial admixture of gummy or 
fſaline matter, the whole ſubſtance 
of the oil or reſin is made diſſoluble 
in water. 
Of pure ſalts, water diſſolves on- 


ly certain determinate quantities: 


by applying heat, it is generally en- 
abled to take up more than it can 
do in the cold, and this in propor- 
tion to the degree of heat; but as 
the liquor cools, this additional 
quantity ſeparates, and the water 
retains no more than it would have 


diſſolved without heat. WA gum- 


my ſubſtances, on the other hand, 
it unites unlimitedly, diſſolving 
more and more of them till it loſes 
its fluidity. Heat expedites the 
action of the water, but cannot en- 
able it to take up more than it 
would do by allowing it longer timg 
in the cold. The active parts ex- 
tracted from moſt vegetables by wa- 
ter, and oils and reſins made ſoluble 
in water by the artificial admixture 
of gum, partake of this property of 
pure gums, being diſſoluble without 
ſaturation. 

It has been imagined, that vege - 
tables in a freſh ſtate, while their 
oily, reſinous, and other active parts, 
are already blended with a watery 
fluid, would yield their virtues to 
water more freely and more plenti- 
fully, than when their native moi- 
ſture has been diſſipated by drying, 


Experience, however, ſhows, that 


dry vegetables in general give out 
more than freſh ones, water teeming 
to have little action upon them in 
their recent ſtate. If, of two e- 
qual quantitics of mint, one be in- 
fuſed freſh in water, and the other 
dried, and then infuſed in the like 
quantity of water for the ſame 
length of time, the infuſion of the 


dry herb will be remarkably the 


ſtrongeſt; 


Chap. 19. 


ftrongeſt: and the caſe appears to 
be the ſame in all the vegetables 
that have been tri d. 

In all the preparations deſcribed 
in this chapter, it is to be under- 
ftood that the ſubjects muſt be 
moderately and newly dricd, un- 
teſs when they are expreſsly order- 
ed to be taken freſh; in which 
cate it is to be judged that their 
virtues are deſtroyed or impaired by 
drying. h 

the native colours of many ve- 
getables are communicated to water 
along with their medicinal matter; 
many impart a col. ur different from 
their own 3 and others, though of 
a beautiful and decp colour them- 
ſelves, give ſcarcely any to the 
menſtruum. Of th- firlt kind are 


the yellow and re} flowers; of 
leaves of moit_ 


the ſecond, the 
plants; of the third, ſome of the 
blu: flowers, as thoſe of cyanus and 
lark ſpur. Acid liquors change the 
infuſions of moſt flowers. the yel- 
low ones excepted, to a red; and 
alkalies, both fixed and volatile, to 
a green. | 

From animal ſubſtances, water 
extracts the gelatinous and nutri- 
tious paris; whence glues, jellies, 
broths, &c ; and along with theſe, 
it takes up principles of more àacti- 
vity, as the acrid matter of can- 
tharidts. It diſſolves alſo fome por- 
tion of calcined calcareous carths, 
both of the animal and of the mi- 
neral kingdom, but has no action 
on any other kind of earthy mat- 
ter, 


Tar effect of boiling differs from 
that of infuſion in ſome material 
| Particulars. One of the moſt obvi- 
ons differences is, that as the eſſen- 
tial oils of vegetables, in which 
their ſpecific odours reſide, are vo 
latile in the heat of boiling water, 
they exhale in the boiling along 
with the watery ſteam, and thus are 
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loſt to the remaining decaction; 
whereas both in cold, and ſome- 
times in hot infuſions, they are pre- 
ſerved ; although in the latter they 
are by no means perfectly ſo. O- 
dorous ſubſtances, and thoſe in ge- 
neral whoſe virtues depend on their 
volatile parts, are therefore unfit 
for this treatment. The foluble 
parts of thefe may, nevertheleſs, be 
united in thi: form with thoſe bo- 
dies of a more fixt nature, by 


boiling the latter till their virtues 


be ſufficiently extracted, and then 
infuſing the former in this decoc- 
tion. | 

"Che extraction of the virtue of 
the ſubject is uſually promoted or 
accelerated by a boiliug heat; but 
this rule is leſs general than it is 
commonly fuppoted to be. We 
have already obſerved, that Peru- 
vian bark gives out its virtue more 
perfectiy by cold infuſion than by 
coction. In fome caſes, boiling 
occaliens a manifeit diſunion of the 
principles of the ſubjet : thus, 
when almonds are triturated with 
cold water, their oil, blended with 
the mucilaginous or other ſoluble 
matter of the almond, unites with 
the water into a milky liquor called 
an emulſion: but on boiling them 
in water, the oil ſeparates and riſes 
to the ſurface; and if the moſt per- 


fect emulſion be made to boil, a like 


{ſeparation happens. 

This alfo appears to take place, 
though in a leſs evident manner, in 
boiling ſundry other vegetables; 


thus tobacco, aſafum, and ipecacu- 


anha, loſe their active powers by 
boiling : nor does it appear that 
this change is effected merely by 
the diſcharge of volatile parts. 
From ſome late experiments, it has 
been found, that the diſtiiled water 
of ipccacuanha was infin.tely leſs 
emetic than the infuſion from which 
it was diſtilled, and that the boil- 
ing liquor gradually aſſumes a black 
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colour, indicating ſome kind of de- 
compoſition of parts: the ſame cir- 
cumſtances probably take place in 
boiling tobacco, aſarum, and per- 
haps all vegetables whatever, tho? 
from their not producing ſuch ſen- 
ſible operations on the living body, 
they cannot be ſo clearly diſcovered 
as in ipecacuanha, tobacco, or aſa- 
rum. The experiments we allude 
to, were made by Dr Irving, when 
a ſtudent in the college of Edin- 
burgh ; and they gained him the 
prize given by the Harveian Society 
of that place, for the beſt experi- 
mental inquiry concerning ipeca- 
cuanha. 
It is for the above-mentioned 
reaſons that we think many of the 
infuſions ſhould be made with cold 
water: it 1s, however, to be ac- 
knowledged, that this is not always 
abſolutely neceſſary, and in extem- 
poraneous practice it may be often 
very inconvenient; it is, however, 
proper to point out the advantages 


to be expected from this more te- 


dious, but much more complete and 
elegant, method. 


VinEGAR extracts the virtues of 
ſeveral medicinal ſubſtances in to- 


lerable perfeRion : but at the ſame 


time its acidity makes a remark- 
able alteration in them, or ſuper- 
adds a virtue of a different kind; 
and hence it is more rarely employ- 
with this intention than purely a- 
queous or ſpirituous menſtrua. Some 
drugs, however, vinegar, for parti- 
cular purpoſes, excellently aſſiſts, 
or e with, as ſquills, gar- 
lic, ammoniacum, and others; and 
in many caſes where this acid 1s 1t- 
{clf principally depended on, it may 
be advantageouſly impregnated with 
the flavour of certain vegetables; 
moſt of the odoriferous flowers im- 
part to it their fragrance, together 
with a fine purpliſh ar red colour; 


violets, for inſtance, if freſh parcels 


of them are infuſed in vinegar in | 
the cold for a little time, communi- 
cated to the liquor a pleafant fla. 
vour, and deep purpliſh red colour. 
Vinegar, like other acids, added 
to watery infuſions or decoctions, 
generally precipitates a part of what 
the water had diſſolved. 


DECOCTUM ALTHAZE. 
dinb. | 
Decoction of mar/hmallavs. 

Take of 4 

Dried marfhmallow roots, four 
ounces; | 

Raiſins of the ſun, ſtoned, two 
ounces; 

Water, ſeven pounds. 

Boil to five pounds ; place apart 
the ſtrained liquor till the feces 
have ſubſided, then pour out the 
clear liquor. 


Tue Edinburgh college have 
ſubſtituted this to the more comph- 
cated formula of the Decoctum ad 
Nepbritices of their former phar- 
macopca©:a, and it fully anſwers the 
intentions of that preparation: it is 
intended chiefly as an emollient, to 
be liberally drank of in nephritic 
paroxyſms ; in which caſes, by ſoft - 
euing and relaxing the parts, it 
frequently relieves the pain, and 
procures an eaſy paſſage For the ſa, 
bulous matter. This medicine 1s 
now made more ſimple than before, 
without any diminution of its vir- 
tue, by the rejection of wikl-carrot 
ſeed, reſtharrow root, figs, linſeed, 
and liquorice, 'The carrot ſeeds 
were indeed unfit for this form, ag 
they give out little of their virtue 
to watery liquors, 


DECOCTUM CORNU CER- 
e e PS 
Decection of hartſhorn. 


Ake 


Chap. 19. 


Take of | 
Burnt and prepared hartſhorn, 
two ounces z 
Gum arabic, fix drams; 
Diſtilled water, three pints. 
Boil, conſtantly ſtirring, to two 
pints, and ſtrain. 


Tuis decoction is uſed as com- 
mon drink in acute diſeaſes attend- 
ed with a looſeneſs, and where a- 
crimonious humours abound in the 
primæ vie. The gum 13 added, in 
order to render the liquor lightly 
glutinous, and thus enable it to ſu- 
{tain more of the calx; which is 
the ingredient on which the colour, 
but probably not the virtye, of the 
medicine depends upon. Calcined 
hartſliorn has no quality from which 
it ſeems capable either of conſtrin- 
ging and ſtrengthening the veſſcls, 
giving a greater degree of conſiſt- 
ency to thin fluids, or obtunding 
acrimonious humours. 
and abſorbs acid juices ; but aeri- 
mony and acid:ty are very diffe- 
rent'; there are few (perhaps none 
of the acute) diſor ers of adults 
attended with the latter; and few 
of infants are unaccompanied there- 
with, Some have propoſed ftarch 
as an ingredient in theſe kinds of 
decoctions; a {mall quantity of this 
ſoft gelatinous, farinaceous ſub- 
ſtance would ſeem to be greatly 
preferable to the earthy calx. It 
may be obſerved, that the water is 
not enabled by the boiling to diſ- 
ſolve any part of the calx; and that 
in the decoction, the earth is only 
diffuſed in ſubſtance through the 
water, as it would be by egita- 
tion. ; 

For theſe reaſons, this formula is 
now rejected by the Edinburgh col- 
lege, notwithſtanding the reputa- 
tion in which it was held by Dr 
Sydenham, and other names of the 
firſt eminence. But as an abſorbent 


of a ſimilar nature, the Edinburgh 
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college have introduced the follow- 
ing formula. 0 OR 


POTIO CRETACEA. 
Chalk julep. 
| Edin. 
Take of 5 


Prepared chalk, one ounce; 
Pureſt refined ſugar, half an 
ounces - 
Mucilage of gum arabic, two 
OUncesz 
Rub them together; and add by 
degrees, 
Water, two pounds and a half; 
Spirituous cinnamon water, twa - 
OUtiCES, | 


Mix them. 


Ix the former edition of the E. 
dinburgh pharmacopceia, a prepara- 
tion of this kind had the title of 
Decoctum cretaceum, and the chalk 
was directed to be boiled with the 
water and gum. In the preſent for- 
mula, the chalk is much more com- 
pl-tcly ſuſpended by the mucilage 
and ſugar, which laſt gives alſo to 
the mixture an agreeable taſte; it 
is proper to employ the fineſt ſu- 
gar, as the redundant acid in the 
coarſer kinds might form with the 
chalk a kind of phoſphoric ſalt. It 


would perhaps have been more pro- 


per to have added an aromatic, by 
ſuſpending the entire powder of 
cinnamon, or its oil, by means of 
the mucilage and ſugar : the me- 
thod here directed is, however, leſs 


exceptionable in this than in many 


other preparations, as the preeipi- 
tated matter of the ſpirituous water 
will probably be inviſcated in the 
ſaccharine and mucilaginous matter. 
This is a very elegant form of ex- 
hibiting chalk, and is an uſeful re- 
medy in diſeaſes ariſing from, or ac- . 
companicd with, acidity in the pri- 
mz viz. It has been moſt frequently 
employed in fluxes proceeding from 
that cauſe, At the ſame time that 


— 
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the mucilage ſerves to keep the 


chalk uniformly diffuſed, it alio 
conſiderably improves its virtues by 
ſnegthing the internal ſurface of the 
inteſtines ſo often abraded in theſe 
affections. It is indeed probable, 
that chalk, as being ſomewhat a- 
ſtringent, is in ſome of theſe com 
Pl-1its preferable to magneſia ; 
both, however, are improper in dy- 
ſentery, or other fluxes attended 
with putreſcent matter in the primz 
vie, or a general tendency to a pu- 


trefacti n of the fluids. 


DECOC HUM CORTICIS PE- 
RUVIANI. - 
Lond. 

Decoction of Peruvian bark. 

Take of 

Peruvian bark, powdered, one 
ounce ; 

Diſtilled water, one pint und 
three ounces. 

Boil, for ten minutes, in a cover— 
ed veſſel, and ſtrain the liquor 
whilit hot. 


ALTHOUGH a cold watery infu- 
ſion of bark is in general preferable 
to any deco*tion, yet this form has 
at leaſt the advantage of being more 
quickly prepare:i. Aud the decoc- 
tion here directed, which is boiled 
only for a ſhort time, and ſtrain- 
ed while hot, 1s preferable to any 
other. 

This decoction ſhould be paſſed 
only through a coarſe ſtrainer, and 
drank whilſt turbid : 
ſtand till clear, the more efficacious 
parts of the bark will ſubtide. We 
have formerly obſerved, that the vir - 
tues of this drug conſiſt chief 
its reſinous ſubſtance,. Which, tho? 
it may be totally melted out by 
the heat of boiling water, remain 
only partially ſuſpended in that 
menſtruum. 
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 DECOCTUM PRO ENE- ; 

i MATE. 1 
Lond. 
Decoction for a cl Mer. 

Take of 

The dried leaves of mallow, one 

” Ounce; 

Dried chamomile- flowers, half an 

ounce ; | 

Water, one pint. 


Boil, and ſtrain. 


Tus title of this decoction ſuffi. 
ciently expreſſes its uſe, as the ba- 
ſis of glyſters. The ingredients 
ſhould be very lightly boiled, or at 
leaſt the camomile flowers ſhould 
not be put in till towards the end, a - 
part of the virtue of theſe being 
ſoon loſt by boiling. 


DECOCTUM PRO FOMEN- 
. 
Lond. 
Decoction for fomentation. 
Take of 
The dried leaves of ſouthern- 
wood, 
The dried tops of ſea-wormwood, 
Dried ne deere, each 
one ounce; 
Dried bay-leaves, half an ounce; 
Diſtilled water, ſix pints. 
Boil them a little, and ſtrain. 


DPECOC TUM COMMUNE. 
| Edinb. 
Common decoction. 
Take of 
Camomile- flowers, one ounce; 
Carvy ſceds, half an ounce; 
Water, five pounds. 


Boil a quarter of an hour, ung | 


ſtrain. 


Tr1s decoction is intended to 
anſwer the purpoſes of both the 
foregoing. It is leſs loaded with 


the ingredients than either, but not 


perhaps for that reaſon the leſs uſe- 


ul. 1 


Chap. 19. 
It is indeed to be acknowledged, 


that theſe impregnatious are for the 
moſt part unneceſſary for the pur 
poſe of glyſters; and in ordinary 
caſes the weight of the water ulu- 
ally ſolicits a diſcharge befare theiz 


' medicines can produce any effect. 


As f mentations, their virtucs in 
our opinion are totally to be aſcri- 
bed to the influence of the warm 
water And when the herbs them- 
ſelves are applied, they act only as 
retaining heat and moiſture for a 
longer time. | 


DECOCTUM HELLEBORT. 
Lond. 
Decoction of hellebore. 
Take of 
The root of white hellebore, pow- 
dered, one ounce ; 
Diſtilled water, two pints; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, two 
OUNCes. 


Boil the water with the root to 


one pint ; and, the liquor be 
ing cold and ſtraiued, add to it 
the ſpirit. 


WauirTe hellebore, as we formerly 
obſerved, is now very rarely employed 
internally; and the preſent ormu 
la is entirely intended for external 
uſe. Recourſe is ſometimes had to 
it with advantage in cutaneous e- 
ruptions, particularly in tinea capi- 


tis. But where the incruſtations i 


are entirely removed, leaving a very 
tender ſkin, it is neceſſary that the 
decoction ſhould be diluted previous 
to its employment. 


DECOCTUM HORDEI. 
Lond. 

Decoction of barley. 

Take of ; 
Pearl-barley, two ounces ; 
Diſtilled water, four pints... 

The barley being firſt waſhed with 
cold water from the adhering 
impurities, pour upon it about half 
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a pint of water, and boil the bar- 
ley a little time. This water be» 
ing thrown away, add the di- 
ſtilled water, boiling, to the bar- 
ley; boil it to two pints, and 
ſtrain. | bh 


DECCCTUM HORDEI COM 
' POSITUM. | 
Lond. wg 
Compound decoction of barley. 
Take of 
The decoction of barley, two 
pints; : 
Raiſins, ſtoned, 
Figs, ſliced, each two ounces; 
Liquorice-root, ſliced and brut- 
{cd, half an ounce ; 
Diſtilled water, one pint. 
Boll to two pints, and train. 


DECOCTUM HORDET. 
Edinb. 

N Barley-water. 

Take of 
Pearl- barley, two ounces ; 
Water, five pints. 

Firſt waſh the barley from the mealy 
matter that adheres to it with 
ſome cold water ; then boil it a 
little with about half a pint of 
fieth water, which will acquire 
a conſiderable tinge from it. 
Fhrow away this tinged water 
put the barley into the water 
preſcribed, made firit to boil; and 
continue the boiling till haif the 
water be waited. 


Tnrse liquors are to be drank 
freely, as a diluter, in fevers and 
other diſorders : hence it is of con- 


ſequence that they ſhould be pre- 


. pared ſo as to be as elegant and a- 


greeable as poſſible ; for this reaſon 
they are inſerted in the pharmaco- 
pœia, and the ſeveral circumſtances 
whichcontributeto their eleganceſet 
down; if any one of them be omit- 
ted, the beverage will be leſs grate- 
ful. However trivial medicines of | 

this 


this claſs may appear to be, they are 
of greater importance in the cure of 
acute diſeaſes than many more ela- 
Þorate preparations. 
Barley-water, however, is much 
more frequently prepared by nurſes 
than apothecaries, particularly in 
its fimyle ſtate. The compound de- 
coction contains a large proportion 
of faccharine and mucilaginous 
matter, and may be employed for 
the ſame purpoſes as the decotum 
althez of the Edinburgh pharma- 


copœia. 
DECOC TUM LIGNORUM. 
Edinb. 


Decoction of the 1907s. 
Take of | 


Guaiacum ſaw-duſt, three oun- 


ces; 

Raiſins of the ſun, ſtoned, two 
ounces; | 

Saſſafras wood, ſhaved, 


Liquorice, ſliced, each one ounce; 
Water, ten pounds. 

Boil the guaiacum and raiſins with 
the water, over a gentle fire, to 
the conſumption of one half: 
adding, towards the end, the ſaſ- 
fafras and liquor ice. Strain out 
the liquor; and having ſuffered 
it to reſt for ſome time, pour off 

the elear from the feces without 
expreſſion. | 


Furs decoftion is very well con- 
trived; and if its uſe be duly con- 
tinued, it will do great ſervice in 
fome cntaneous diſeaſes, in what has 
been called foulneſs of the blood and 
juices, and in ſome diſorders of the 
breaſt; particularly in phlegmatic 
habits. It may be taken by itſelf to 
the quantity of a quarter of a pint 
two or three times a-day, or uſed as 
an affiftant in a courſe of mercurial 
or antimonial alteratives ; the pa- 
tient in either caſe keeping warm, 
in order to promote the operation 
of the medicine. The ſaw-duſt ex- 
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poſes a larger ſurface to the action 
of, the water than the ſhavings, di. 
reQed in the former edition of t 
pharmacopœia. | 

DECOCTUM SARSAPA. 

| . 

Lond. 
Decoctian ſarſaparilla. 

Take of ROY 

The root of ſarſaparilla, fliced, 

fix ounces ; 

Diſtilled water, eight pints. 
Macerate for two hours, with an 

heat of about 195 then take 
cout the root, and bruiſe it; re. 

turn the bruiſed root to the li- 

quor, and again macerate it for 

two hours. Then, the liquor 

being boiled to the meaſure of 

four pints, preſs it out, and 

ſtrain, 


Tux ſarſaparilla decoction is an ar. 
ticle in very common uſe, particularly 
in venereal affections. And there can 
be little doubt, that by this proceſs 
the medical powers of the ſarſapa- 
rilla are fully extracted. But it has 
of late been much queſtioned, whe- 
ther this article be in any degree in- 
titled to the high character which 
was once given of it. Some, as 
we have already obſerved, are even 
diſpoſed to deny its poifeſſing any 
medical property whatever : But the 
general opinion is, that it has ſome- 
what of a diaphoretic effect; and 
this effe& is more readily obtained 
when it is exhibited under the form 
of decoction than under any other. 


DECOCTUM SARSAPA- 
RILLAE COMPOSITUM. 
Lond. | 
Compound decoction of ſarſaparilla. 
Take of | WE 
The” root of ſarſaparilla, fliced 
and bruiſed, ſix ounces; 
Bark of the root of ſaſſafras, 
Shavings of guaiacum-wood, 


Li: 


— 


Chap. 19. 
Liquorice-root, henifes. of each 


one ounce z 
Bark of the root of mezereon, 

three drams; 
Diſtilled water, ten pints. 

Macerate, with a gentle heat, for 

fix hours; then boil it down to 
five pints, adding towards the end 
of the boiling the bark of the 
root of mezereon, and firain the 
liquor. | 


Tuis compound decoction is an 
elegant mode of preparing an ar- 
ticle once highly celebrated under 
the title of the Liſbon diet drink. 
That formula, for a long time after 
its firſt introduction into Britain, 
was kept a fecret 3 but an account 
of the method of preparation was 


at length publiſhed in the Phyſical 


| and Literary Eſſays of Edinburgh, 


by Dr Donald Monro. And of the 
formula there given, which is in 
many reſpects an unchemical one, 
the preſent may juſtly be conſidered 
as an improvement. Even in its o- 
riginal form, but ſtill more in the 
preſent ſtate, there can be no doubt, 
that it furniſhes us with a very uſe- 
ful medicine, particularly in thdſe 
obſtinate ulcers originating from 
venereal infection, which reſiſt the 
power of mercury. And it is highly 
probable, that its good effects, 
principally devend on the impreg- 
nation it receives from the meze- 
reon. Perhaps, however, even thus 
improved, it is more complicated and 
expenſive than is necefſary : At 


leaſt we are inclined to think, that. 


every advantage derived from it, 
may with equal eaſe and certainty 
be obtained, from impregnating 
with the mezereon in the manner 
here directed, a ſimple decoction of 
the guaiacum, bardana, or althea, 


without having recourſe to ſeveral 


articles, or employing one ſo expen · 


ve as the ſarſaparilla. 
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DECOCTUM SENEKA. 
Edin. 
Decoction of ſenela. 
Take of n 
Seneka, or rattleſnake · root, one 
ounce; 
Water, two pounds, 
Boil to ſixteen ounces, and train. 


Tus virtues of this decoctios 
will be eaſily underſtood from thofe 
of the root from which it is .pre- 
pared. The doſe, in hydropic caſes, 
and rheumatic, or arthritic com- 
plaints, is two ounces, to be repeat- 
ed three or four times a-day, ac- 
cording to its effect. 


DECOCTUM ULMI. 
| Lond. 
Decoction of elm. 
Take of 
The freſh inner-bark of elm, 
bruiſed, four ounces; 
Diſtilled water, four pints. 
Boil to two pints, and ſtrain. 


IT has been chiefly, if not en- 
tirely, under this form of decoc- 
tion, that the elm-bark has been 
employed for combating thoſe cu- 
tancous eruptions againſt which it 
has of late been ſo highly celebra- 
ted. Any experience which we 
have had of it, however, in actual 
practice, by no means confirms the 
very favourable account which ſome 
have given of its uſe. 


MUCILAGO AMYLE 
Lad 
Mucilage of ſtarch. 
Take of 
Starch, three drams; 
_ Diſtilled water, one pint. 
Rub the ſtarch, by degrees adding 
the diſtilled water; then both it 
alittle time. 


Tus mucilage thus formed of 
ſtarch * uſeful for anfweriag 


*. 


theſe purpoſes where a glutinous 
ſubſtance is required, and in parti- 
cular it is often ſucceſs:ully employ- 
ed under the form of glyſter. 


| MUCILAGO ARABICI 
GUMMI. 
Lond. | 
Mucilage of gum arabic 
Take of 
Gum arabic, 
ounces z 
Boiling diſtilled water, eight 
OUNCES, 
Rub the gum with the water until 
it be diſſolved. 


powdered, four 


i * 


MUCILAGO GUMMI ARA- 
A... 
| Edinb. 
Mucilage of gum arabic. 


Take of 


Gum arabic, beat into powder, 


and warm water, each equal 
weights. 
Digeſt, and frequently ſtir them till 
the gum be diſſolved, then preſs 
the ſolution through linen. 


Ix is very neceſſary to paſs the 
mucilage thro? linen 1n order to free 
it from pieces of wood and other im- 
purities, which always adhere to the 
gum ; the linen may be placed in a 
funnel. 

Mucilage of gum arabic is very 
uſeful in many operations in phar- 
macy : it is alſo much uſed for pro- 
perties peculiar to thoſe ſubſtan- 
ces of its own claſs, and of all the 
gums it ſeems to be the pureſt. 


MUCILAGO GUMMI TRA- 
SGACANT HE. 
| Edinb. 

M ucilage of gum tragacanth. 
Take of 

Gum tragacanth, powdered one 

ounce ; 

Hot water, eight ounces. 

Macerate twenty-four hours; then 


mix them, by rubbing briſkly, 
5 | | 
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that the gum may be diſſolved; 
and preſs the — through 
linen cloth; ö 


Tuis gum is more dificultiy ſo- 
luble. in water than gum arabic, and 
ſecms to be conſiderably more adhe- 
five; it is theref- rec fitter for form- 
ing troches, and tuch like purpotes, 
It has becn thought to be more pe- 
culiarly what has been called a 
pectoral, than the other gums: 
but this does not ſeem to be cer- 
tainly founded. This mucilage is 
perhaps preferable to the foregoing 
in thoſe operations in pharmacy 


where much tenacity is required; 


as in the ſuſpenſiun of mercury s 


other ponderous * 


MUCILAGO SEMINIS CY- 
DONIL MALI. 
Lond. 
MM, —_ of quinee-ſeed. 
Take of 
Seeds of the quince, one dram ; 
Diſtilled water, eight ounces, by 
meaſure. 
Boil with a flow fire until the water 
thickens; then paſs it thro? linen. 


Tris is a pleaſant ſoft mucilage, 
of a ſomewhat {weetiſh taſtc, and a 
light agreeable ſmell: in theſe re- 
ipes, and in its eaſy ſolubility in 
water, it differs from the mucilage 
of gum tragacanth, to which ſome 
have ſuppoſed it fimilar: it has, 
another difference, to its diſadvan- 
tage, being apt to grow mouldy in 
keeping. 


INFUSUM GENTIANA COM- 
POS IT UM. 
Lond. 
Compound infuſion of gentian. 
Take ot 

The root of gentian, one dram ; ; 
Freſh outer-rind of lemons; half 
an ounce ;. | 
Dried outer-rind of Seville o- 


ranges, one dram and an half ; 
Boll j 


4 
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Boiling water, twelve ounces, by 
near. +; 
Maceratt for an hour, and ſtrain. 


 INFUSUM A MARUM. 
Fain. 
Bitter infuſ19n. 
Take of 


Gentian root, half an ounce ;_ 
Dried peel of Seville oranges, 
one dramz 

Coriander ſeeds, half a dram ; 

Proof-ſpirit, four ounces; 

Water, one pound. 

Fir pour on the ſpirit, and three 
hours thereafter add the water; 
then macerate without heat for a 

night, and ſtrain. 


Turse formulæ do not materially 
differ. That of the London college 
is the moſt epeditious mode of pre- 
paration: But that of the i. dinburgh 
college poſſeſs other advantages, 
which are in our opinion more than 
ſufficient to outweigh that circum- 
ſtance, 


In the former edition of the E- 


d.nburgh Pharmacopœia, the water 
was directed to be boiling: this was 
at leaſt unneceſſiry, and was pro- 
bably liable to the objections obſer- 
ved againſt decoct:ons. The proof 
ſpirit is alſo an uſeful addition to 
the inſuſum amarum, as it now 
ſtands in th: Edinburgh pharmaco— 
pœia: befides that it aſſiſts in ex- 
tracting the r- finous parts, and pre- 
ſerv; ng the infufion fi om fermenta- 
tion, it communicates an agreeable 
pungency to the liquor: to anſwer 
in ſome meaſure theſe intentions, it 


was formerly directed to add to the 


filtrated liquor a quantity of aqua 
aromatica. Ibis was certainly a 
piece of very bad pharmacy; for, 


befides that the ſpirit ia tirs prepa- 
ration, when diluted with the water 


of che infuſion, wus now no longer 
able to retain th 'uſpeited matter, 
it would alſo diſpole the infuſion to 
the part with its proper e 
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matter; and in this way the reſi- 
nous matter of the aqua aromatica, 
and the guinmy parts of the infu- 
ſum amarum, would both in ſome 
degree ſgparate to the bottom of 
the veſſ.l; ; by the formula now laid 
down, the infuſton contains the 
dillcrent principles of the ingre- 
dieuts in a manner ore nearly ap- 
proaching to their natural and en- 
tire tate. 


INFUSUM SENNA SIMPLEX. 
Lond. 
Simple infuſion of ſen na. 
Take of ME 
Senna, an ounce and a half; 
Ginger, powdered, one dram ; 
Boiling diſtilled water, one pint. 
Macerate them for one hour, in a 
covered veſſel; and, the liquor, 
being cold, ſtrain ie 


THis, although a ſimple, is a 
very elegant infuſion of ſenna, the 
ginger acting as an uſeful corri- 
gens. But if the ſenna were em- 


ployed to the quantity of a dram 


and a half or two drams only, with 
the ſame menſtiuum in place of the 
quantity here ordered, it would be 
a no leſs uſeful me ſicine, and might 
be employed for one doſe. as it is 
of advantage that it ſhould be uſed 
freſh as here prepared. Of the pre- 
ſent infuſion, an ounce or two is a 
ſufficient doſe. 


INFUSUM SENNA TARTA- 
RISATUM. 
Lond. 
.Tartariſed infuſion of Enna. 

Take of 

Senna, one ounce and a half; 

| Coriander-ſeeds, bruiſed, half an. 

ounce z 

Cryſtals of tartar, two drams; 

Diſtilled water, one pant. , 
Diſſolve the cryſtals of tartar by 

boiling in the water; then pour 

the water, as yet boiling, on the 

ſenna and ſeeds, Macerate for au 

hour 
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hour in a covered veſſel, and rain 
when cold. 


In the laſt edition of the London 
pharmacopeia this had the name of 
 #nfuſum ſerine commune. 

Formerly an alkaline falt was u- 
{ed in the infuſion of tenna, inftead' 
of the acid one here directed. The 
firſt was ſuppoſed to promote the 
operation of the medicine, by ſu- 
peradding a degree of purgative vir- 
tue of its own, and by enabling the 
water to extract ſomewhat more 
from the capital ingredient tban it 
would be capable of doing by it- 
felf; whilit acids were alleged to 
bave rather a contrary effect. Ex- 
perience, however, has ſufficiently 
ſhown, that alkaline ſalts increaſe 
the offenfiveneſs of the ſenna, whillt 
cryſtals of tartar conſiderably im- 
prove the colour of the infuſion, 
and likewiſe render the taſte to 
fome perſons lefs diſagreeable. So- 
luble tartar ſhouldi ſeem a good in- 
gredient in theſe kinds of compo- 


tions; as it not only improves the 


taſte, but promotes the purgative 
virtue of the medieine; this addi- 
tion alſo renders the infuſion leſs a pt 
to gripe, or occaſion flatulencies. 


INFUSUM' TAMA RINDO- 
CM cum SENNA. 
Edinb. — 
Infuſion of tamarinds auith ſenna. 
Take of 
Tamarinds, ſix drams; 
Cryſtals of tartar, 

Senna, each one dram ; 
Coriander ſeeds, half a dram ; 
Red candied ſugar, half an ounce; 

Boiling water, eight our:ces. 
Macerate in a cloſe earthen: veſſel, 
which has not been vitrified' with 
lead; tir. the liquor now and 
then, and after it has ſtood four 


hours firain it. It may alſo be 


made with double, triple, &c. 
the quantity of ſenna. 
| | . 


the ſame purpoſe; but would per- 
lame purpole, b Ayr 
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Born this and the former infu. 
ſions might be made with cold water, 
By this means the aromatic quality 
of the coriander ſeeds would probably 
be extracted in a more perfect ſtate; 
but the cryſlals of tartar are ſo dif. 


ficultly ſoluble in cold water, that 


for extemporaneous ule it is in ſome 
meaſure neceſſary to prepare them 
in the manner here directed: it is 
not indeed probable, that when 
ſuch ſoluble matters as acids and 
ſugar are preſented to water, the 


water ſhall be able to extract ſuch 


a quantity of the finer volatile 
part of aromatics, as to afford any 
conſiderable flavour to the liquor: 
where an aromatie is required, we 
would therefore propoſe, that ſome 
agreeable aromatic water ſhould be 
mixed with the liquor immediately 
before ſwallowing it; or that a 
quantity of an aromatic oil ſhould 
be incorporated with the cold infu- 
ſion by means of gum, or a part of 
the ſugar which we might reſerve 
for that purpoſe. It is a very neceſ- 
ſary caution not to make this infu- 
ſion in veſſels glazed with lead, o- 
therwiſe the acid might corrode the 
lead, and communicate its poiſon- 
ous effects to the infuſion. | 
Both theſe infuſions are mild and 
uſeful purges, the latter in particu- 
lar is excellently ſuited for delicate 
ſtomachs, at the ſame time that it 
is very much calculated for febrile 
and other acute diſeaſes. It is ob- 
ſervable, that ſugar added to neu- 
tral ſalts, rather increaſes than dimi- 
niſhes their nauſeouſneſs; but when 
uſed along with an acid, ſuch as ta- 
marinds, or a ſalt wherein the acid 
predominates, as in cryflals of tar- 
tar, it is found very much to im- 
prove their taſte: the acid in this 
infuſion, or rather the combination 
of acid and ſweet, are found to co- 
ver the taſte of the ſenna very ef- 
fectually; the aromatic ſerves alſo 


OE 0 
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haps be better applied in the way 
above propoſed. 


INFUSUM ROSE. 
5 oe: - 
Infuſion of the roſe. 

Take of 

Red roſe-buds, the heels being 
cut off, half an ounce; Th 

Vitriolic acid, diluted, 
drams ; 

Boiling diſtilled water, two pints 
and a half; 

Double-refined ſugar, one ounce 
and a half, 

To the water, firſt poured on the 
petals in a glaſs veſſel, add the 
diluted vitriolie acid, and ma- 
cerate for half an hour. Strain 
the liquor when cold, and add 
the ſugar. 


INFUSUM vulgo TINCTURA 
ROSARUM. 
Edinb. | 
Infuſion commonly called tinfture of 


roſes. 


three 


Take of a 
Red roſes, dried. one ounce; 
Boiling water, five pounds; 

 Vitriolic acid, one dram; 
White ſagar, two ounces. 

Macerate the roſes with the boiling 
water in an unglazed veſſel four 
hours; then having poured on 
the acid, ſtrain the liquor, and 
add the ſugar. 


SOME have directed the vitriolic 
acid to be dropped upon the roſes 
before the water is put to them; 
but this method is certainly faulty: 
for ſuch of the roſes as this cauſtic 
liquor falls upon undiluted, will be 
burnt up by it, and have their tex- 
ture deſtroyed. Others have made 


an infuſion cf the roſes in water 


firſt, and then added the acid, from 
an apprehenſion, that if this acid be 
added to the water, it would wea- 
Len its power as a menſtruum; but 


, „ 
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whatever the acid ſpirit will hinder 
the water from extracting, it muſt 
precipitate if added afterwards z 
though, .in this preparation, the vi- 
triolic acid bears ſo ſmall a propor- 
tion to the water, that its effects in 
this reſpect will be very little; and 
it appears to be of little conſe- 
quence which of the two ways be 
followed, only that by the above 
formula the veſſels are expoſed a 
ſhorter time to the action of the a- 
cid. The infuſion ſhould be made 
in a glaſs or ſtone- ware veſſel, ra- 
ther than a glazed earthen one; for 
the acid will be apt to corrode the 
glazing of the latter. 

This infuſion 1s of an elegant red 
colour, and mak<«s a very grateful 
addition to juleps in hemorrha- 
gies, and 1n all cafes which require 
mild coolers and ſubaſtringents: it 
is ſometimes taken with boluſes or 
electaries of the bark, and likewiſe 
makes a good gargle; but although 
in our pharmacopœias it has its name 
from the roſes, yet its virtues are to 
be aſcribed chiefly, or perhaps ſole- 
ly, to the vitriolic acid. 


INFUSUM RHEIT. 
Eadinb. 
Infuſion of rhubarb. 

Take of | 5 
Rhubarb, half an ounce; 
Boiling water, eight ounces; 
Spirituous cinnamon water, one 

dobdunce. 

Macerate the rhubarb in a glaſs 
veſſel with the boiling water 
for a night ; then having added 
the cinnamon water, ftrain the 
liquor. | 


In this infuſion cold water might 
perhaps be employed with advan- 
tage: we alſo object to the ſpiritu- 
ous cinnamon water on the ſame 
grounds as we did before to the a- 
qua aromatica in the infuſum ama- 


rum of the former edition of the 
| j Edin- 


— 
Edinburgh pharmacopteia: this, 


however, appears to be one of the 
beſt preparations of rhubarb, when 
deſigned as a purgative ; water ex- 
tracting its virtue more effectually 
than either vinous or ſpirituous 
menſtrua: in this reſpect rhubarb 
diſſers from moſt of the other vege- 
table cathartics; and we think the 
London college might have given it 
a place in their Pharmacopœia as 
well as the vinum or tinctura rha- 
barbari. 2 


AQUA CALCIS. 
Lond. 
Lime-water. 
Take of 


Quicklime, half a pound; 
Boiling diftilled water, twelve 
pints. x 
Mix, and ſet it afide in a-covered 
_ veſſel for one hour; then pour 
off the liquor, which keep in a 
cloſe veſſel. 


| Edinhb. 

Take half a pound of frefh-burnt 
quicklime, put it into an earthen 
veſſel, and gradually ſprinkle up- 
on it four ounces of water, keep- 
ing the veſſel ſhut whilſt the lime 
grows hot and falls into powder. 
Then pour upon it twelve pounds 
of water, and mix the lime 
thoroughly with the water by 
ſtirring. After the lime has ſub- 
ſided renew the ſtirring ; and let 
this be done about ten times, al- 
ways keeping the veſſel ſhut (du- 
ring the ebullition), that the ac- 
ceſs of the air may be the more 
effeQually prevented. Laſtly, let 
the water be filtered thro? paper 

placed in a funnel cloſe ſhut at its 
top; and it muſt be kept in very 

- Cloſe veſſels. 


Pas reaſon of adding the water 
by degrees to the lime 1s, that when 


poured on at once, it reduces the 
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external part to a kind of muddy 
ſubſtance, or ſoft paſte, which in 
ſome meaſure defends the internal 
part from being acted upon by the 
water. It does not appear that the 
different proportions of water in 
the two above preſcriptions occa- 
ſion any ſenſible difference in the 
ſtrength of the product; the quick. 
lime is far from yielding all its ſo- 
luble parts to either proportion; 
the remainder giving a ftrong im- 
pregnation to many freſh quantities 
of water, though not ſo ftrong as 
to the firſt. The caution of keeping 
the water in cloſe-ſtopt veſſels ought 
to be ſtrictly attended to; for in 
open ones the calcareous matter 
diſſolved in the liquor ſoon begins 
to ſeparate, and forms a white cruſt 
upon the ſurface. This cruſt 1s not 
of a faline nature, as ſome have i- 
magined ; but an infipid earth, no 
longer miſcible with watery liquors. 
The theory of the production of 
this carth will be eafily underſtood 
from what we have ſaid on the ar- 
ticle Fixed Aix. The ſeparation 
firſt; takes place at the ſurface, as 
being the part immediately applied 
to the common air: as long as the 
cruſt remains entire, the cloſſneſs 
of its texture ſo excludes the air, 
that the reſt of the matter ſtill re- 
mains impregnated with lime; but 
when this pellicle is broke by any 


means, it ſoon ſinks to the bottom, 


and expoſes a new ſurface for the 
ſeparation of the lime. In this way 
a ſucceſſion of cruſts and precipita- 
tions are formed, till the whole of 
the once cauſtic and ſoluble quick- 
lime is now found at the bottom of 
the veſſel in the ſtate of a mild in- 
ſoluble earth, leaving the water per- 

fectly inſipid. | 
The formation of theſe cruſts, 
and their ſucceſſive precipitations, 
are owing to the abſorption of fix- 
ed air or aerial acid from the at- 
moſphere ; and the mild — 
| = | ate 


fate of theſe precipitations is alſo 


| in ¶ owing to the ſame cauſe. 

roal The diſtilled - water recommend- 
the ed by the London college is cer- 
the tainly preferable to common foun- 


in WE tain water; the purity of which can 
ca. rarely be depended upon. 
Lime-water has been thought of 
ck. great ſervice in ſcrophulous com- 
ſo. Wl plaints; but perhaps on no very 
good foundation. It has alſo been 
m- uſed both internally and externally 
for various affections of the ſkin. It 
ſeems to be very conſiderably a- 
ſtringent, and has been uſeful in 
ſome kinds of alvine fluxes, in dia- 
betes, leucorrhœa, and in ſundry 
other diſorders proceeding from a 
laxity or debility of the ſolids. 
Its more common uſe 1s in af- 
fections of the ſtomach accompanied 
with acidity and flatulence. For 
which laſt complaint, the mild, or 
acrated earths, are leſs proper on ac- 


their meeting with an acid in the 
ſtomach. Lime-water is alſo ca- 
pable of diſſolving mucus; and may 
therefore be uſed where a redun- 
dance of the inteſtinal mucus affords 


other complaints. It has alſo been 
found, that lime - water injected in- 
to the anus immediately kills afca- 
rides. The lithontriptic powers of 
lime- water ſeem at preſent to be 
much doubted. Lime-water is gi- 
ven in doſes proportioned to the na- 
ture of the complaints; in ſome ca- 
ſes, as in diabetes, it may be given 
in divided portions to the extent of 
two quarts a-day. It is uſed ex- 


ternally for waſhing what are called 


foul or ill.conditioned ulcers : it is al- 
ſo injected into the vagina and other 
parts affected with preternatural diſ- 
charges from laxit x. 

The uſe of lime-water n ſcurvy 
is very doubtful, 
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a nidus for worms, or gives riſe to 
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ACETUM SCILLE. 
_ Lond. 
inepar of ſquill. 

Take of 3 

Squills, freſh dried, one pound; 

Vinegar, fix pints 

Proof-fpirit, half a pint: 
Macerate the ſquills in the vinegar, 
with a gentle heat, in a glaſs 

veſſel, for four-and-twenty hours; 

then preſs out the liquor, and 

ſet it by that the feces may ſub« 
. fide: laſtly, pour off the liquor, 

and add to it the ſpirit. 


ACETUM SCILLITICUM. 
Edinb. 
Squill vinegar. 


Take of 


Dried root of ſquills, two oun- 
ces; 

Diſtilled vinegar, two pounds and 
a half; 

Rectified ſpirit of wine, three 

ounces. 

Macerate the ſquills with the vine- 
gar eight days; then preſs out 
the vinegar, to which add the 
ſpirit ; and when the feces have 
ſubſided, pour out the clear li- 
quor. 


Vin SGA of ſquills is a medicine 


of great antiquity ; we find in a 


treatife attributed to Galen, an ac- 
count of its preparation, and of 


many particular virtues then aferi- 


bed to it. It is a very powerful ſti- 
mulant, aperient, and what is called 
an attenuant of tenacious juices: 
and hence is frequently uſed, with 
great ſucceſs, in diſorders of the 
breaſt occafioned by a load of thick 
viſcid phlegm, and for promotingurine 
in hydropic caſes. The doſe of this 
medicine is from a dram to half an 
ounce : where crudities abound in 
the firſt paſſages, it may be given at 


. firſt in a larger doſe, to evacuate 


them by vomiting. It is moſt conve- 
"LSE. niently 
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niently exhibited along with cinna- 
mon, or other agreeable aromatic 
waters, which prevent the nauſea it 
would otherwiſe, even in {mall do- 
fes, be apt to occaſion. 


ACETUM AROMATICUM. 


Suec. 
| Aromatic vinegar. 
Fake of + 
Tops of Roſemary, 
Leaves of ſage, each four oun- 
ces; 
Flowers of lavender, two ounces; 
Cloves, two drams; 
Vinegar, eight pounds. 
Macerate for four hours, expreſs the 
liquor, and ſtrain it. | 


Tunis may be confidered as an e- 
legant improvement of what had 
formerly a place in the foreign 
pharmacopcias, under the title of 
Aeetum prophylacticum, which con- 
tained not only the preſent articles, 
but alſo a confuſed farrago of o- 
thers, as wormwood, rue, garlic, 
einnamon, &e. 

It is ſaid, that during the plague 
at Marſeilles, four perſons, by the uſe 
of the acetum prophylacticum s a 
preſervative, attended unhurt, multi- 
tudes of thoſe who were infected ; 
that under colour of thoſe ſervices, 


they robbcd both the ſick and the 


dead; and that one of them being 


afterwards apprehended, ſaved him- 
ſelf from the gallows by diſcover- 
ing the rem:dy. The preparation 
was hence called Yinagre des qua- 
tre voleurs ; The vinegar of the 
& four thieves.” It is not to be 
doubted, that vinegar, impregnated 


with antiſeptic vegetables, will con- 


tribute greatly to prevent the ef- 
fects of contagious air. And in the 
preſent acetum aromaticum, we 
have a ſtronger and better impreg- 
nation, than from the numerous ar- 
ucles which were before employed. 
We are far, however, from imagin- 
TS | | 
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ing that it will be able to eounteract 
the contagion of the plague: but it 
may on different occafions be more 
powerful than vinegar in its fimple 
ſtate, for impregnating with anti- 
ſeptic vapours the chambers of the 


fick. 
ACETUM ROSACEUM. 


Suec. 
Vinegar of roſes. 
Take of | 

The flowers of red roſes dried, 
any quantity; add to them 
twelve times their weight of vi- 

negar. | 
Macerate for four days, and ftrain 
through paper. 


his has has been chiefly made 
uſe of for embrocating the head and 
temples in ſome kinds of headach, 
&c. in which it has now and then 
been of ſervice. It has alſo been 
uſed for certain caſes of ophthal- 
mia. But before it can be applied 
to the eyes, it will in general re- 
quire to be diluted with water. 


ACETUM LYTHARGYRI. 
Suec. 
Vinegar of litharge. 

Take of | 
Litharge, triturated, half a pound; 
Vinegar, two pounds. 

Digeſt them together frequently, 
ſtirring the mixture with a wood- 
en rod, till the colour of blue 
paper be not changed by the vi- 
negar; preſerve for uſe the clear 
liquor which is above the ſedi- 
ment. 


T is liquor is of the ſame na- 
ture with ſolutions of ſaccharum ſa- 
turni, or ceruſſa acetata, as it is 
now called. It is only uſed exter- 
nally, again{ cutaneous eruptions, 
redueſs, inflammations, &c. But 
even in theſe caſes ſome think it 1s 


not void of danger: and it is al- 


leged, 


Chap. 19. 


eged, that there are examples of its 
continued uſe having occafioned 
ſundry ill conſequences. Of this, 
however, we are very doubtful. 


But by means of the ceruſſa acetata 


every purpoſe to be anſwered by 
this may be accompliſhed. This 
liquor differs only in the propor— 
tions from the aqua lythargyri ace- 
tati of the London pharmacopaia. 


ACETUM COLCHICI. 
Noc. 
Vinegar of colchicum. 
Take of | 
The recent root of calchicum 
cut into ſlices, one ounce z 
Vinegar, one pound. | 
Macerate with a gentle heat for 
two days; then ſtrain after ſlight 
exptefſion. | 


ALTaOUGH in our pharmaco- 
pœias a place be given to the oxy- 
mel aud ſyrup of colchicum, both 
of which are formed from the vinc- 
gar, yet the vincgar itſelf is not 
directed to be kept in its ſeparate 
ſtate: Under this form however it 
may often be employed with advan- 
$age, | 


INFUSUM KINKINXE. 
Suec. 
Infuſion of Peruvian bark. 
Take of | 
Peruvian bark, bruiſed, an ounce 
and a half; 
Spring water, boiling, a pound 
and an half. 
Digeſt for two hours, ſhaking the 
veſſel frequently; then ſtrain the 
liquor with expreſſion. 


THe Peruvian bark, as we have 
already had occafion to obſcrve, 
gives out its medical properties to 
water not leſs readily in the way of 
infuſion than of decoction. And 
in the former, the extractive matter 
is even more in a ſtate of ſolution. 
An infuſion, however, not only 
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more elegant, but ſtronger than the 
preſent, might be obtained, from 
employing cold water in place of 
boiling water, and from continu- 
ing the maceration for' a preater 
length of time. But in whatever 
manner it be formed, an infuſion 
will often fit upon the ſtomach, ' 
when tke bark either in ſubſtance or 
decoction cannot be retained. 


AQUA PICEA. 
Tar- water. 
Take of 
Jar, two pounds; 9 
Water, one gallon; 

Stir them firongly together with a 
wooden rod; and after ſtanding 
to ſettle for twelve hours, pour 
off the water for uſe. 


Tarx-waTER has lately been re- 
commended to the world as a cer- 
tain and ſafe medicine in almoſt all 
diſeaſes ; a flow yet effectual altera- 
tive in cachexies, ſcurvies, chloro- 
tic, hyſterical, hy pochondriacal, and 
other chronical complaints; and a 
ſudden remedy in acute diſtempers 
which demand immediate relief, as 
pleuriſies, peripneumonies, the ſmall- 
pox, and all kinds of fevers in ge- 
neral. The medicine, though cer- 
tainly far inferior to the character 
that has been given of it, is doubt- 
leſs in many caſes of conſiderable u- 
tility : it ſenſibly raiſes the pulſe ; 
and occaſions ſome confiderable e- 
vacuation, generally by peripiration 
or urine, though ſometimes by ſtool 
or vomit. Hence it is ſuppoſed to 
act by increaling the vis vitæ, and 
enabling nature to expel the marbi- 
fic humours. | 

We ſhall here inſert, from the 
firſt public recommender of this li- 
quor ( Biſhop Berkeley), ſome oh- 
ſervations on the manner of ufing 
it. Tar-water, when right, is not 
« paler than French, nor deeper 
coloured thanSpaniſh white-wane, 
« and full as clear; if there be not 
- iy « a 


—— 
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4% a ſpirit very ſenſibly perceived in 
« drinking, you may. conclude the 
4c tar-water is not good. It may 
& be drank either cold or warm. In 
* colics, I take it to be beſt warm. 
s As to the quantity, in common 
« chronical indiſpoſitions, a pint 
« a- day may ſuffice, taken on an 
« empty ſtomach, at two or four 
* times, to wit, night and morn- 
ce ing, and about two hours after 
s dinner and breakfaſt : more may 
<< be taken by ſtronger ſtomachs. 
te But thoſe who labour under great. 
c and invetgrate maladies, mult 
«« drink a greater quantity, at leaſt 
& a quart every twenty-four hours. 
« All of this claſs muſt have much 
c patience and perſeverance in the 
< uſe of this, as well as of all other 
& medicines, which, though ſure, 
4 mult yet in the nature of things 
«6 be flow in the cure of inveterate 
<< chronical diforders. In acute ca- 
“ ſes, fevers of all kinds, it muſt 
<< be drank in bed, warm, and in 
great quantity (the fever ſtill en- 
«© abling the patient to drink), per- 
„ haps a pint every hour, which I 
% have known to work ſurpriſing 
% cures. But it works ſo quick, 
« and gives ſuch ſpirits, that the 
«© patients often think themſelves 
<£ cured before the fever has quite 
left them.” 

Notwithſtanding theſe encomi- 
ums, tar-water ſeems to be faſt lo- 
Ang its reputation. It is not pro- 
bable that water can take up any of 
the more active principles of the 
tar; and it would perhaps be more 
conyenient to ſeparate its acid by 
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diſtillation, and mix it with water 
occaſionally : for it is pretty cer- 
tain, that the water can only take 
up the acid of the tar, perhaps 
charged with a very ſmall quantity 
of oily matter in the ſtate of an acid 
ſoap. 


DECOCTUM CATECHU. 
Gen. 
Decoction of catecha. 


Take of 


Catechu, three drams ; 

Spring- water, two pounds, 

Boil it to one pound; and add to 
the ſtrained liquor, 

Syrup of quinces, three ounces, 


Tais decoction may be conſider- 
ed as nearly ſimilar to the decoctum 
japonicum, and decoctum terræ ja- 
ponicæ of the former editions of our 
Pharmacopœia: and like theſe it 
will be found a very agreeable and 
uſeful medicine in fluxes that are 
not critical or ſymptomatic, and in 
a weak lax ſtate of the inteſtines. A 
ſpoonful or two may be taken every 
hour, or oftener: thus managed, it 
produces much better eſſects than if 
larger doſes are given at once. But 
for extracting the powers of the ca- 
techu, boiling is not requiſite. By 
ſimple infuſion in warm water, all 
its active parts are readily and com- 
pletely diſſolved. It may in this 
manner alſo be readily united with 
cinnamon or other aromatics. And 
an infuſum japonicum 1s, we think, 
a formula juſtly intitled to a place 
in our pharmacop@ias. 
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ME DICATED WINES. 


HE original intention of medi- 
1 cated wines was, that medi- 
eines, which were to be continued 
for a length of time, might be ta- 
ken in the moſt familiar and agree- 
able form; by this means a courſe 
of remedies was complied with, 
notwithſtanding the repugnance and 
averſion which the ſick often ma- 
nifeſt to thoſe directly furniſhed 
from the ſnops; and hence the in- 
ferior ſort of people had their me- 
dicated ales. Nevertheleſs, as vi- 
nous liquors excellently extract the 
virtues of ſeveral ſimples, and are 


not ill fitted for keeping, they have 


been employed as officinal menſtrua 
alſo; and ſubſtances of the greateſt 


efficacy are truſted in this form. As 


compounds of water and inflamma- 
ble ſpirit, they take up ſuch parts 
of vegetables and animals as are 
ſoluble in thoſe liquors; though 
moſt of them abound at the ſame 
time with a mucilaginous or viſcaus 
- ſubſtance, which renders them leſs 
effe ctual menſtrua than purer mix- 
tures of water and ſpirit. They 
contain likewiſe a ſubt ile acid, which 
ſomewhat further obſtructs their 
action on certain vegetable and ani- 
mal matters; but enables them, in 
Proportion to its quantity, to diſ- 
{olve ſome bodies of the metallic 


kind, and thus impregnate them- 


ſelves with the corroborating virtues 
of ſteel, the alterative and emetic 


powers of antimony, and the noxious 
qualities of lead. 

To all the medicated wines, after 
they have been ſtrained, you may 
add abont one-twentieth their quan- 
tity of proof-ſpirit, to preſerve 
them from fermentation. They may 
be conveniently kept in the ſame 
kind of glaſs bottles that wines ge- 
nerally are for common uſes, which 
ſhould likewiſe be corked with the 
ſame care, 


VINUM ALOES. 
Land. 
Wine of ales. 

Take of 
Socotorine aloes, eight ounces z 
White canella, commonly called 

Winter's bark, two ounces; 
Spaniſh white-wine, ſix pints ; 
Proof-ſpirit of wine, two pints. 

Powder the aloes and white canella 
ſeparately; when mixed, pour 
on them the wine: afterwards 
digeſt for fourteen days, now 
and then ſhaking them; laſtly, 
ſtrain. 

It will not be amiſs to mix white 
ſand, cleanſed from impurities, 
with the powder, in. order ta. 
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vent the moiſtened aloes from 
getting into lumps. 


VINUM ALOETICUM, vis 
TINCTURA SACRA. 
Edin. 

Aloelic wine, or Sacred tincture. 

Take of 
Socotorine aloes, one ounce; 
Lieſſer cardamom ſeeds, 
Ginger, each one dram; 
Spaniſh white wine, two pounds. 
Digelt for ſeven days, ſtirring now 


and then, and aftcrwards (train. 


Tuis medicine has long been 10 
reat eſteem, not only as a cathar- 


tic, but likewiſe as a ſtimulus; the 


wine diſſolving all that part of the 
aloes in which theſe qualities reſide, 
a-portion only of the leſs active re- 
ſinous matter being left. The aro- 
matic ingredients are added to warm 
the medicine, and ſomewhat alle- 
viate the ill flavour of the aloes: ca- 
nella alba, or cloves, are ſaid, among 
numerous materials that have been 
made trial of, to anſwer this end the 
molt ſucceſsfully ; hence the intro- 
duction of the former of theſe into 
the formula of the London col- 
lege. 

the finctura ſacra appears from 
long experience to be a medicine of 
excellent ſervice in languid, phleg- 
matic habits, oct only for cleanſing 
the primæ viz, but likewiſe for ſti- 
mulating the ſolids, warming the 
habit, promoting or exciting the u- 
terine purgations, and the hemor- 
roidal flux. The doſe, as a purga- 
tive, is from one to two ounces, or 
more. It may be introduced into 
the habit, ſo as to be productive of 
excellent effects, as an alterant, by 


giving it in {mall doſes, at proper 


intervals: thus managed, it does not 
for a conſiderable time operate re- 
markably by ſtool; but at length 

roves purgative, and occaſions a 
Jax habit of much longer contiau- 
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ance than that produced by the other 
common cathartics, 


VINUM AMARUM. 
Fain. 

| Bitter wine. 

Take of 
Root of gentian, half an ounce; 
Peruvian bark, one ounce ; 
Seville orange · peel, di ĩied, two 

drams; 
Canella alba, one dram; 
Proof - ſpirit, four ounces ; 
Spauiſh white-wine, two pounds 
and a halt. 

Firſt pour on the ſpirit, and after 
twenty-four hours add the wine; 
then macerate for three days, and 
ſtrain. 


THis wine 18 intended to ſupply 
the place of the Tindura ad ſtoma- 
chicos, as it was formerly called. 
The wine is a menſtruum fully ca- 
pable of extracting the active powers 
of the different ingredients; and it 
ſupplies us with a very uſcful and 
elegant {tomachic medicine, an- 
ſwering the purpoſes intended much 
better than the celebrated elixir of 
Van Helmont, and other unchemi— 
cal and uncertain preparations, 
which had formerly a place in our 
pharmacopelas. 


VINUM ANTIMONII 
Lond. 
Mine of antimony. 
Take of 
Vitrified antimony, powdered, 
one Ounce z 
Spaniſh white wine, a pint and 
an half. 
Digeſt for twelve days, frequently 
making the veſſel, and filtre the 
wine through paper. 


VINUM ANTIMONIALE. 
Edin. 


Anlimonial wine, 


Take 
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Take of a 
Glaſs of antimony, finely pow- 
dered, one ounce z 


Spaniſh wiute-winc, fifteen ounces. - 


Macerate for three days, ſtirring 
them now and then, and alter- 
wards ttrain. the liquor through 


Paper. 


HowEveR carefully the ſettling 
and decantation are performed, the 
filtrat ion of the wine through paper 
ar pears to be neceſſary, leſt tome 
of the finer parts of the glats fiould 
chance to remain ſuſpended in ſub- 
tance. It is not herc, as iu molt 
other wines aud tinctures, where the 
matter left undiſſolved by the men- 
ſtruum is of little conſequence: the 
autimonial glaſs, after the action of 
the wine, continues as virulent as 
ever, and capable of impregnat ing 
freth parcels of the liquor as ſtrong- 
ly as the firſt, and this, in appear- 
ance, inexhauſtibly. After thirty 
repeated infulicns, it has been found 
icarce ſenſibly diminiſhed in weight. 

ihe antimomial wine potleties the 
whole virtues of that mineral, and 
may be fo doted and managed as to 
perform all that can be effected by 
any antimonial preparation; with 
this advantage, that as the active 
part of the antimony 13 here already 
diffulved and rendercd milcible with 
the animal fluids, its operation is 
more certain Given from ten to 
titty or ſixty drops, it acts generally 
as an alterative and diaphoretic; in 
larger doſes, as a diuretic and ca— 
thartic; whilſt three or four drams 
prove for the molt part violently e- 
metic. It has been chiefly uſed with 
this laſt intention, in ſome maniacal 
and apoplectic caſcs; and hence 
it gained the name of emetic wine. 

The quantity of the reguline part 
mult, however, vary according to the 
proportions of the acid matter in 
different wines, and the operation 
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of the medicine muſt be thereby leſs 


certain in degree; the vitrum is 
preterable to the crocus for making 
this preparation. See the different 
Preparations of ANTIMONY. 


VINUM ANTiMONII TAR- 
TARISATI. 
| Lund. 
Wine of tartariſed antimony. 
Take of 
Tartariſed antimony, two-ſcra- 
les; 
| Boikog diſtilled water, two oun 
ces; 
Spauifh white wine, eight oun- 
ces. 
Diſſolve the tartariſed antimony in 
the boiling diſtilled water, and 
add to it the wine. 


VINUM e TARTA RO ANTI- 
| MONIALI. 
Eain. | 
Vine of antimonial tartar. 
Take of | 
Autimonial, commonly called 
Emetic tartar, twenty-four 
grains; and diffolve it in a 
pound of Spaniſh white-wine. 


Wareky ſolutions of emetic tar- 
tar, on ſtanding, precipitate a part 
which is leſs completely in a ſaline 
ſtate; by this means, and eſpecially 
it the {ſolution be not ſhaken before 
uling it, the doſe of that medicine is 
fomcwhat ambiguous: in the a- 
bove formula, the acid matter of 
the wine increales the ſaline ſtate of 
the antimony, and therefore its ſo- 
lubility, whereby the operation of 


the medicine is more certain, and in 
many caſes more powerful. 


From 
the certainty of its effects, this pre- 
paration might be very convenient 
in large hoſpitals or armies, where 
great numbers of the ſick, and inac- 
curate nurſing, frequently impoſe an 
uncertain or dangerous practice. 

| In 
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In the formula employed by the 


| Edinburgh college, each ounce of 
the wine contains two grains of the 
tartarized antimony z but in that of 


the London college, each ounce of 
the menſt ruum contains four grains: 
hence, while an ounce of the one 
may be employed for exciting full 
vomiting, the ſame quantity of the 
other would be too ſtrong a doſe. 
It is much to be regretted, that in 
articles of this active nature, the 
proportions employed by the two 
colleges ſhould differ ſo conſiderably: 
and 1t would perhaps have been 
better, had the London college a- 
dopted the proportions employed 
by that of Edinburgh, as they have 
followed them in adopting this for- 
mula, 


VINUM FERRI. 
Lond. 
Mine of iron. 
Take of | 
Filings of iron, four ounces ; 
Spaniſh white wine, four pints. 
Digeſt for a month, often ſhaking 
the veſſel, and then ſtrain. 


Tais formula of the London 
pharmacopceia is now not only ſim- 
plified, but improved, when com- 
pared with their former vinum 
chalybeatum : for the cinnamon and 
other articles , which were then 
conjoined with the iron, were cer- 
tainly rather prejudicial than other- 
wiſe ; but at the ſame time, Rhe- 
niſh wine, formerly employed, is 
perhaps to be confidered as a bet- 
ter menſtruum than the Spaniſh 
wine now directed. It may Rill, 
however, be juſtly confidered as a 
good chalybeate ; and we think the 
Edinburgh college have done wrong 
in rejecting the formula from their 
pharmacopœia. | 

By the London college it was 
formerly prepared by maceration, 
vithout heat ; now, howerer, they 
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dire& digeftion for the ſpace of a 
month. Some have objected to the 
uſe of heat, that it impregnated the 
wine more ſtrongly with the metal, 
and thus rendered it more unplea. 
ſant ro the taſte : but if this was 
the only inconvenience, the remedy 
would be eaſy, diluting it with more 
wine. Heat has another effect, 
much leſs defirable, and which art 
cannot remedy; making a diſa- 
greeable alteration in the quality of 


the wine itſelf : hence it is neceſ- 


ſary that it ſhould be very mode- 
rate. 

Steel wine is a very uſeful prepa- 
ration of this metal, and frequently 
exhibited in cholorotic and other 
indiſpoſitions where chalybeates are 
proper. Boerhaave recommends it 
as one of the nobleſt medicines he 
was acquainted with, for promoting 
that power in the body by which 
blood is made, when weakened by a 
bare debility of the over-relaxed ſo- 
lids, and an indolent, cold, aqueous 
indiſpoſition of the juices: for in 
this caſe, ſays he, no virtue of any 


vegetable or animal ſubſtance, no 


diet, nor regimen, can effect that 
which is effected by iron: but it 
proves hurtful where the vital powers 
are already too ſtrong, whether this 
proceeds from the fluids or the ſo- 
lids. The doſe is from a dram to 
half an ounce; which may be re- 

peated two or three times a-day. 
Some dire& ſolutions of iron, 
made in wine or other vegetable a- 
cids, to be evaporated to the conſiſt- 
ence of an extract, under the title of 
ExTRACTUM MARTIS. Theſe pre- 
parations have no advantage, in 
point of virtue, above the common 
chalybeates ; though in ſome forms, 
that of pills in particular, they may 
be rather more commodiouſly exhi- 
bited than moſt of the officinal cha- 
lybeates of equal efficacy. They 
may be made into pills by them 
ſelves, and are tenacious enough to 
| | reduce 
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reduce other ſubſtances into that 
form. 


VINUM IPECACUANHEZ@. 
Lond. 
Wine of i pecacuanba. 

Take of 

The root of ipecacuanha, bruiſed, 

two ounces; 

Spaniſh white wine, two pints, 

Digeſt for ten days, and ſtrain. 


VINUM, vulgo TINCTURA 
IPECACUANHA. 
Edin. 
Wine, or Tincture of ipecacuanha. 
Take of | | 
Ipecacuanha, in powder, one 
ounce ; 
Spaniſh white wine, fifteen oun- 
8 
After three days maceration, let the 
tincture be filtrated for uſe. 


Born theſe wines are very mild 
and ſafe emetics, and equally ſer- 
viceable, in dyſenteries alſo, with 
the ipecacuanha in ſubſtance; this 
root yielding nearly all its virtues 
to the Spaniſh white wine, here or- 
dered, as it does a good ſhare of 
them even to aqueous liquors. 'The 
common doſe is an ounce, more or 


leſs, according to the age and 


ſtrength of the patient. The college 
of Edinburgh added formerly a 
| ſeruple of cochineal, which imparts 
a fine red colour to the liquor: this 
article is now omitted, on a com- 
plaint, that the red colour of the 
matters evacuated, ſometimes a- 
larmed the patient, as if it proceed» 
ed from a diſcharge of blood. 


 VINUM MILLEPEDARUM. 
Edin. 
Wine of millepedes. 
Take of ; 
Live millepedes, bruiſed, one 
ounce 3 


Rheniſh wine, eight ounces, 


Medicated Wines. 


— 
Infuſe them together for ſeven days, 


and afterwards preſs the liquor 
through a ftrainer, 


Tuis wine has been commended 
as an admirable cleanſer of all the 
viſcera, yielding to nothing in the 
jaundice, and obſtructions of the 
kidneys or urinary paſſages, of ex- 
cellent ſervice in almoſt all chronical 
diltempers, even in ſcrophulous and 
ſtrumous ſwellings, and in defluxions 
of rheum upon the eyes. But thoſe 
who expected theſe extraordinary 
virtues from it, have often been de- 
ceived; and at preſent there are fe 
who have any great dependence on 
it: and hence it is omitted by the 
London college, probably without 
any loſs. It is directed to be 
given from half an ounce to two 


OUncces. 


VINUM RHABARBART. 
Lond. 
Vine of rhubarb. 
Take of 

Sliced rhubarb, two ounces and 
an half; 

Leſſer cardamom-ſeeds, bruiſed 
and huſked, half an ounce; 

Saffron, two drams; ; 

Spaniſh white wine, two pints; 

Proof ſpirit of wine, eight oun- 
ces. 


Digeſt for ten days, and ſtraĩn. 


VINUM RHE. 
| Edin. 
Rhubarb wine, 
Take of | 
Rhubarb, two ounces 3 
Canella alba, one dram; 
Proof-ſpirit, two ounces; 
Spaniſh white wine, fifteen oun- 
ces. | 
Macerate for ſeven days, and ſtrain. 


Bx aſſiſting the ſolvent power of 
the menſtruum, the proot-ſpirit in 


the above formulz 1s a very — 
_— 
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addition. This is a warm, cor- 
dial, laxative medicine. It 1s uſed 
chiefly in weaknefs of the ſtomach 
and bowels, and ſome kinds of looſe- 
neſſes, for evacuating the offending 
matter, and ſtrengthening the tone 
of the viſcera, It may be given 


from half a ſpoonful to three or 


four ſpoonfuls or more, according 
to the circumſtances of the diſorder, 
and the purpoſes it is intended to 
anſwer. 


VINUM NICOT IAN. 
Tobacco wine. 

Takgaot - 

The dried leaves of the beſt Vir- 

g10ian, tobacco, one ounce ; 

Spaniſh white wine, one pound, 

Macerate for four days, and then 
ftrain the liquor. 


Wr have already, under the ar 
ticle N:coTiana® in the Materia 
Medica, offered ſome obſcrvations 


on its late introduction into prac- 


tice by Dr Fowler, as a very uſeful 
remedy in the cure of dropfics and 
dyſuries. From his treatiſe on that 


ſubject the preſent formula is ta- 


ken; and we may obſerve, that 
while in practice we have frequent 
ly experienced from the tobacco 
thoſe good effects for which Dr 
Fowler recommends it, we are 1n- 
clined to give the preſent formula 


the preference to every other which 
it ſeems to ex- 


he has propoſed. 
tract more fully the active princt- 
ples of the tobacco than either wa- 
ter or ſpirit taken ſeparately. 


VINUM rien, 
Suec. - 
| Squill wine. 
Take of 
Dried ſquills, fliced, one ounce ; 
Ginger, one dram ; 
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French white wine, two pounds. 
Macerate for three days, and then 
ſtrain. | 


By the wine employed as a men- 
ſtruum, the active properties of the 
ſquills may be readily extracted; 
and in ſome caſes at leati the pre- 
ſent formula may juſtly be conſider- 
ed as intitled to a preference over 


either the acetum or oxymel fcillz, 


which have a place in our pharma. 
copœias. The pinger here added 
to the ſquills operates as an uſeful 
corrigent; and on this account the 
preſent formula 1s preferable to the 
vinum ſeilliticum of ſome other 
pharmacopœias, where the ſquills 
alone are uſed: For it is chiefly 
uſed in thoſe caſes where it is in- 


_ tended that the ſquills ſhould exert 


their effects, not on the alimentary 


canal, but on the kidneys or other 


excretions. 


VINUM ZEDORARILXE. 
Dan. 
Zedlary wine. 
Take of 
The root of zedoary, gently 
bruiſed, two pounds; 
Spirit of wine, eight pounds. - 


Let them be macerated for a month; 


then add 
Spring water, eight pounds. 


Diſtil from thence twelve pounds. 


Trnovgn this formula has the 
name of a wine, yet it is in reality 
a diſtilled ſpirit, nothing from the 
zedoary but a portidn of its effen- 
tial oil being united with the ardent 
ſpirit: and we are inclined to think, 
that the active powers of this ar- 
ticle, both as depending on aroma 
and bitterneſs, might be beiter ob- 
tained by a ſimple infufion in Spa- 
wiſh white-wine. | 


CHAP. 
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EcT1r1ED ſpirit of wine is the 
direct menſtruum of the re- 


fins and eſſential oils of vegetables, 


and totally extracts theſe active 
principles from ſundry vegetable 
matters, which yield them to water 
either not at all, or only in part. 
It diſſolves likewiſe the ſweet ſac- 
charine matter of vegetables; and 
generally thoſe parts of animal bo- 
dies, in which their peculiar ſmell 
and taſte reſide. 

The virtues of many vegetables 
are extracted almoſt equally by wa- 
ter and rectified ſpirit; but in the 
watery and ſpirituous tinctures of 
them there is this difference, that 
the active parts in the watery ex- 
tractions are blended with a large 
proportion of inert gummy matter, 
on which their ſolubility in this 
menſtruum in great meaſure de- 
pends, while reQified ſpirit extracts 
them almoſt pure from gum; Hence, 

when the ſpirituvus tinctures are 
mixed with watery liquors, a part of 
what the ſpirit had taken up from 
the ſubje& generally ſeparates and 
ſubſides, on account of its having 
been freed from that matter which, 
being blended with it in the origi- 
nal vegetable, made it ſoluble in 
water. This, however, is not uni- 


verſal; for the active parts of ſome 
vegetables, when extracted by recti- 
fied ſpirit, are not precipitated by 
water, being almoſt equally diffolu- 


ble in both menſtrua. 


Rectified ſpirit may be tinged by 
vegetables of all colours, except 
blae : the leaves of plants in gene- 
ral, which give out but little of their 
natural colour to watery liquors, 
communicate to ſpirit the whole of 
their green tincture, which for the 
moſt part proves elegant, though 
not very durable. 

Fixed alkaline ſalts deepen the 
colour of ſpirituous tinEtures ; and 
hence have been ſuppoſed to pro- 
mote the diſſolving power of the 
menſtruum, though this does not ap- 


pear from experience: in the trials 


that have been made to determine 
this affair, no more was found to be 
taken up in the deep-coloured tinc- 
tures than in the paler ones, and 
often not ſo much: if the alkali be 
added after the extraction of the 
tincture, it will heighten the co- 
lour as much as when mixed with 
the ingredients at firſt. Nor is the 
addition of theſe ſalts in making 
tinctures, uſeleſs only, but likewiſe 
prejudicial, as they in general injure 
the flavour of aromatics, and ſup- 

peradd 
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peradd a quality, ſometimes con- 


trary to the intention of the me- 


dicine. Volatile alkaline ſalts, in 
many caſes, promote the action 
of the ſpirits. Acids generally 
weaken it; unleſs when the acid 
has been previouſſy combined with 
the vinous ſpirit into a compound 
of new qualities, called dulcified ſpi- 
—_— 


TINCTURA ABSINT HII. 

' Edin. a 
Tincture of wor mauccd. 
Take of , 

The flowering tops of worm- 
wood, properly dried, four 
ounces z ; 

ReQified ſpirit of wine, two 
pounds ; 

Macerate for two days; then preſs 
out the ſpirit, and pour it up- 
on, | 

Of wormwood, two ounces. 

Macerate again for four days; then 
preſs the tincture througha cloth, 
and afterwards ſtrain it through 


paper. 


Tus aromatic parts of worm- 
wood are more eſpecially found in 
the flowering tops, and its bitter- 
neſs in the leaves: but as the latter 
are replete with a mucilaginous mat- 
ter, which might impede the action 
of the menſtruum on the aroma- 
tic parts in this very elegant for- 
mula, the flowering tops are infu- 
ſed firſt, and their tincture made to 
extract the bitter parts of the leaves 
and ſtalks. This preparation may 
therefore be conſidered as contain- 
ing the whole virtues of the plant. 

In the tincture of wormwood 
we have one of the ſtrongeſt of the 
vegetable bitters. It is ſometimes 
uſed as an anthelmintic, and ſtill 
more frequently in ſtomach ali- 
ments: But to moſt people it is. a 

very diſagreeable medicine. 
2 | 
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TINCTURA ALOES. 
r 
Tincture of aloct. 
Take of 
Socotorine aloes, powdered, half 
an ounce; | : 
Extract of liquorice, an ounce 
and an half; 
Diſtilled water, 
Proof - ſpirit of wine, of each 
eight ounces. 
Digeſt in a ſand-bath, now and then 
ſhaking the veſſel, until the ex- 
tract be diſſolved, and then ſtrain. 


Iz x this ſimple tincture, all the 
active parts of the aloes, whether 
of a gummy or reſinous nature, are 
ſuſpended in the menſtruum. The 
extract of liquorice ſerves both to 
promote the ſuſpenſion and to co- 
ver the taſte of the aloes; and in 
theſe caſes where we wiſh for the 
operation of the aloes alone, with- 
out the aid either of an adjuvans or 
corrigens, this is perhaps one of the 
beſt formulæ under which they can 
be exhibited in a fluid ſtate. 


' TINCTURA ALOES COMPO- 
SI VA. 
A 
Compound tindure of aloes. 
Take of | 
Tincture of myrrh, two pints ; 
Saffron, 
Socotorine aloes, of each three 
ounces. f | | 


Digeſt for eight days, and ftrain, 


ELIXIR ALOES, vulgo PRO- 
-PRIETATIS. 
| | Edin. 
Elixir of aloe, commonly called 
Elixir proprietatis. 
Take of 
Myrrh in powder, two ounces ; 
Socotorine aloes, an ounce and a 


half ; - 
Engliſh 
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Engliſh ſaffron, one ounce ; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, . 
Proof - ſpirit, of each one pound. 
Digeſt the myrrh with the ſpirit for 
the ſpace of four days; then add 
the aloes in powder, and the ſaf- 
fron: continue the digeſtion for 
two days longer, ſuffer the feces 
to ſubſide, and pour off the clear 


elixir. 


Tarsz two formulæ, though the 
mode of preparation be ſomewhat 
varied, do not materially differ from 
each other; and both may be con- 
ſidered as being the elixir proprieta- 
tis of Paracelſus, improved with re- 
gard to the manner of preparation. 
The myrrh, ſaffron, and aloes, have 
been uſually directed to be digeſted 
in the ſpirit together: by this me- 
thod, the menſtruum foon loads it- 
ſelf with the latter, ſo as ſcarce to 
take up any of the myrrh ; whilſt a 
tincture, extracted firſt from the 
myrrh, readily diſſolves a large 
quantity of the others. The alka- 
line ſalt, commonly ordered in theſe 
preparations with a view to promote 
the diſſolution of the myrrh, we 
have already obſerved to be uſeleſs; 
and accordingly it is now omitted. 
Inftead of employing the rectified 
ſpirit alone, the Edinburgh college 
have uſed an equal proportion of 
proof-ſpirit, which is not only a 
more complete menſtruum, but 
alfo renders the medicine leſs heat- 
Ing. | 
This medicine is highly recom- 
mended, and not undeſervedly, as a 
warm ſtimulant and aperient. It 
ſtrengthens the ſtomach and other 
viſcera, cleanſes the firſt paſſages 
from tenacious phlegm, and pro- 
motes the natural ſecretions in ge- 
neral. Its continued uſe has fre- 
quently done much ſervice in cahec- 
tic and iReric caſes, uterine ob- 
ſtructions, and other ſimilar diſor- 
ders; particulaily in cold, pale, 
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phlegmatic habits. Where the pa- 
tient 18 of a hot, bilious conſtitution, 
and florid complexion, this warm 
ſtimulating medicine is leſs proper, 
and ſometimes prejudicial. The 
dofe may be from twenty drops to 


a tea-ſpoonful or more, two or 


three times a-day, according to the 
purpoſes which it is intended to 
anſwer. | 


ELIXIR ALOES five PRO. 
PRIETATIS VITRIOLI- 


CUM. 
| : 1 
 Pitridlic elixir of aloes, or Proprie- 
tatis. 
Take of 
Myrrh, 


Socotorine aloes, of each an ounce ' 
and a half; 

Engliſh ſaffron, one ounce ; 

Dulcified ſpirit of vitriol, one 
pound. | 

Digeſt the myrrh with the ſpirit for 
four days, in a cloſe veſſel ; then 
add the ſaffron and aloes. 


Digeſt again four days ; and when 


the feces have ſubſided, pour out 
the elixir. 


Tux Edinburgh College have 
reformed this preparation conſider- 
ably; and eſpecially by directing 
the myrrh to be digeſted firſt, for 
the ſame reaſons as were obſerved 
on the preceding article. Here 
the dulcified ſpirit of vitriol is very 
judiciouſly ſubſtituted to the ſpirit 
of ſulphur, ordered in other books 
of pharmacy to be added to the fore- 
going preparation ; for that ſtrong 
acid precipitates from the liquor 
great part of what it had before ta- 
ken up from the other ingredients; 
whereas, when the acid is previouſly 
combined with the vinous ſpirit, and 
thereby dulcified, as it is called, it 
does not impede its diſſolving power. 
This elixir poſſeſſes the general vir- 
tues of the preceding, and is, in 

virtue 
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virtue of the menſtruum, preferred Take of 


to it in hot conſtitutions, and weak- 
neſſes of the ſtomach. 


TINCTURA AROMATICA. 


Edin. 
Aromatic tiucture. 
Take of | 


Cinnamon, fix drams ; 


Lefſer cardamom-ſeeds, on. 


ounce z 
Garden-angelica root, three 
. Grams ; 


| | Long-pepper, two drams ; 


Proof-ſpirit, two pounds and a 
half. 


Macerate for ſeven days, and filtre 


the tincture. 


Tars preparation is improved 
from the preceding editions by the 
omiſſion of ſome articles, either ſu- 
perfluous or foreign to the inten- 


tion; galangal, gentian, zedoary, 


bay-berries, and calamus aromati- 
cus. As now reformed, it is a ſuf- 
ficiently elegant warm aromatic. 

This very warm aromatic is 
too hot to be given without dilu- 
tion. A tea- ſpoonful or two may 
be taken in wine, or any other con- 
venient vehicle, in languors, weak- 
nels of the ſtumach, flatulencies, 
and other ſimilar complaints; and 
in theſe caſes it is often employed 
with advantage. 


TINCTURA ASA FCETIDE. 
A Lond. 
incture of aſafetida. 
Take of - af 
Aſafctida, four ounces; 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, two 
pints. 


Digeſt with a gentle heat for ſix 


days, and ſtrain. 


TINCTURA FE@ETIDA. 
. ain. 
Fetid tincture. 


Aſafœtida, two ounces; ; 
Vinous ſpirit of ſal ammoniae 
one pound, | 
Macerate for fix days in a cloſe un 
veſſel, and ſtrain. 


Or theſe two formulæ, the * 
is perhaps molt generally uſeful; 
The vinous ſpirit of ſal ammoniac 
18 not only a more powerful men. 
ſtruum than the rectified ſpirit of 
wine, but alſo coincides with the 
general virtues of the remedy. 

This tincture poſſeſſes the virtucs 
of the aſafœtida irſelf; and may be 
given from ten drops to fifty or ſix- 
ty. It was firſt propoſed to be made 
with proof - ſpirit: this diſſolves 
more of the aſafœtida than a recti- 
fied one; but the tincture proves 
turbid; and therefore rectified ſpi- 
rit, which extracts a tranſparent one, 
is very juſtly preferred where ar- 
dent ſpirit 1s to be employed : and 
with this menſtruum we can at leaſt 
exhibit the aſafœtida in a liquid 


form to a greater extent. 


TINCTURA BALSAMI PE- 
RUVIANI. 
Lond. 
Tindure of balſam of Peru. 
Take of 
Balſam of Peru, four ounces ; 
ReRified ſpirit of wine, one 
pint. 


Digeſt until the balſam be diſſolved. 


TAE hats of the Peruvian bal- 
ſam is diſſolved by ſpirit of wine: 
this therefore may be conſidered as 
a good method of freeing it from 
its impurities; while at the ſame 
time it is thus reduced to a ſtate 
under which it may be readily ex- 
hibited : but at preſent it is very 


little employed, unleſs in compoſi- 


tion, either under this or any other 


form. 
TINC- 


Chap: 21. 
| TINCTURA BALSAMI TO- 
LUTANI. 
| Lond. 
Tincture of balſam of 4 Wa. 
Take of . 
Balſam of Tolu, one ounce and 
an half; | 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, one 
pint. 


Dig ett until the balſam be diſſolved, 


and ſtrain. 


TINCTURA TOLUTANA. 
din. 
Tincture of balſam of Tolu. 
Take of 
Balſam of Tolu, an ounce and a 
half; | 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, one 
pound. 
Digeſt until the balſam be diſſolved; 
and then ſtrain the tincture. 


Tuts ſolution of balſam of Tolu 
poſſeſſes all the virtues of the balſam 
itſelf. It may be taken internally, 
with the ſeveral intentions for which 
that valuable balſam is proper, to 
the quaniity of a tea-ſpoonful or 
two, in any convenient vehicle, 


Mixed with the plain ſyrup of ſu- 


gar, it forms an elegant balſamic 
ſyrup, 


TINCTURA BENZOES COM- 
POSITA. 
Lond. 
8 ompound tiucture of benzoine. 
Take of 
Benzoine, three ounces; | 
Storax, ſtrained, two ounces 
Balſam of Tolu, one ounce ; 
Socotorine aloe, half an ounce ; 
ReRified ſpirit of wine, two 
pints. | 
Digeſt with a gentle heat for three 
days, and rain. | 


Tires, 


$13 
BALSAMUM TRAUMATI- 
| CUM. 
Edin. | 
Traumatic W 875 ; 
Take of 
Benzoine, three ounces; | 
Balſam of Peru, two ounces ; + 
. Hepatic aloes, half an ounce; 
Rectificd ſpirit of wine, two 
pounds. 4A 
Digeſt them in a ſand heat, for the 
{pace of ten days, and then ſtrain 
the balſam. 


Arruovo the London college 
have changed the name of this com- 
poſition, yet they have made very 
little alteration on the formula 
which, in their laſt edition, had the 
name af Traumatic  balſam ; a name 
which it {till retains inthe Edinburgh 
pharmacopœia; and both may be 
conſidered as elegant contractions 
of ſome very complicated compoſi- 
tions, which were celebrated under 


different names; ſuch as Baume 


de Commadeur,. Wade's balſam, 
Friar's balſam, Jeſuits drops, &c. 
Theſe, in general, conſiſted of a 
confuſed farrago of diſcordant ſub- 
ſtances. They, however, derived 
conſiderable activity from the ben- 
zoine and alves; and every thing 
to be expected from them may 
readily be obtained from the preſent 
formulæ. 

The compound tincture of ben- 
zoine, or traumatic balſam, ſtands 
highly recommended, externally, 
for cleanſing and healing wounds and 
ulcers, for diſcuſſing cold tumours, 
allaying gouty, rheumatic, and o- 


ther old pains and aches; and like- 


wiſe internally, for warming and 
ſtrengthening the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines, expelling flatulencies, and 
relieving colicy complaints. Out- 
wardly, it is applied cold on the 
part with a 3 inwardly, a 
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few drops are taken at a time, in 
wine or any other convenient ve- 
hicle. 

There is, however, reaſon to think 
that its virtues have been conſider- 


| bly over-rated; and at preſent it 


is much leſs employed than former- 
ly, recourſe being chiefly had to it, 
in caſes of recent wounds, with the 
view of ſtopping hæmorrhagies, and 
of promoting healing by the firſt 
intention, as it is called. 


TINCTURA CANTHARI- 
| DIS. 
* | 7 #* 7. 
_— of the Spaniſh fly. 
take of a 22 
Bruiſed cantharides, two drams ; ; 
Cochineal, powdered, half a dram; 


Proof. ſpirit of wine, one pint and 


an half. 
Digelt for eight days, and (train. 


Edin. 
Take of 
Cant liarides, one dram ; 
Proof - ſpirit, one pound. 
Digeſt for four days, aud ftrain 
2 paper. 


Tusk 5 poſſeſs the whole 
virtues of the fly, and are the only 
preparations of it deſigned for in- 
ternal uſe; tinctures being by far 
the moſt commodious and ſafe form 
for the exhibition of this active drug. 
The two tinctures are ſcarcely diffe- 
rent in virtue from each other. Ihe 
cochineal is uſed only as a colouring 
ingredient: the gum guaiacum, 
camphor, and eſſential oil of juniper 
berries, which were formerly added, 
however well adapted to the inten- 
tions of cure, could be of little oonſe- 
quence in a medicine limited to ſo 
ſmall a doſe. If any additional ſub- 
ſtances ſhould be thought requiſite 


For promoting the effect of the can- 


tharides, whether as a diuretic, as a 


4. 
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detergent in ulcerations of the uri. 


nary paſſages, or as a ſpecific re:trin. 
gent of ſeminal glects and the fluor 
albus, they are more advantageouſly 


joined extemporaneouſſy to the tine. 


ture, or interpoſed by themſelves at 
proper intervals. IT ¹ñe uſual doſe of 
theſe tinctures, is from ten to twex. 
ty drops; which may be taken in a 
glaſs of water, or any other more 
agreeable liquor, twice a-day; and 
mcreafed by two or three drops at a 
time, according to the effect. 

Phe tincture of cantharides has 
cf late been highly celebrated as a 
ſucceſsful remedy in diabetic cafes; 
and in {ome inſtances of this kind, 
its uſe has been puſhed to a very 
conſiderable extent, without giving 
riſe to any ſtrangurious affections: 
But we have not found it productive 
of a change for the better in any of 
thoſe caſes of diabetes in w hich we 
have tried it. | 


TINCHORA CARDAMOMI. 
Lond. 
Tindture of cardamom. 
Take of 
Leſſer cardamom-ſeeds, huſſced 
and bruiſed, three ounces; 
Proot-ſpirit of wine, two pints. 


Digeſt for eight days, and ſtrain. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Leſſer cardamom: feeds, fix oun- 
ces; 
Proof. ſpirit, two pounds and a 
half. 
Macerate for eight days, and ſtrain 
through paper. 


TincTuRs of cardamoms has 
been in uſe for a conſiderable time. 
It is a pleaſant, warm cordial ; and 


may be taken, along with any pro- 


per vehicle, from a dram to a ſpoon- 
ful or two. 


TINC- 


Cl 


T 
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Chap. 21. 
TINCTURA CARDAMOMI 
COMPOSITA. 
' Lond 
Compound tiucture of cardamom. 
Take of 
I. eſſer cardamoms-ſeeds, huſked, 


Caraway-ſeeds, 
| Cochineal, each, powdered, two 
drams ; 
Cinnamon, bruiſed, half an 
ounce z | 


Raiſins, ſtoned, four ounces ; 
Proof-ſpirit, two pints. 
WT Digeſt for fourteen days, and ſtrain. 


THr1s tincture contains ſo ſmall a 
proportion of cardamoms as to be 
hardly intitled to derive its name 
from that article; and from the 
large proportion of raiſins which it 
contains, the influence of the aro- 
matics muſt be almoſt entirely pre- 
vented ; while, at the fame time, 
from theſe it cannot be ſuppoſed to 
obtain any active 1mpregnation. 


TINCTURA CASCARILLXE. 
Lond. 
Tincture of caſcarilla. 
Take of 
The bark of caſcarrilla, wn 
ed, four ounces ; 
Proof-ſpirit of wine, two pints. 
Digeſt with a gentle heat for eight 
days, and ſtrain, 


Proor-$?1R1T readily extracts the 
active powers of the caſcarilla; and 
the tincture may be employed to 
anſwer moſt of thoſe purpoſes for 
warch the bark itſelf is recommend- 
ed: But in the cure of intermit- 
tents, 1t in general requires to be 
exlubited in ſubſtance. 


TINCTURA cASTOREI. 
Lond. 
Tincture of caſſor. 
Take of fog 
Ruſſia caſtor, powdered, two 
ounces; 
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Proof · ſpirit of wine, two pints. 
Digeſt for ten days, and ſtrain. 


| | Edinb. 
Take of ä 
Ruſſia caſtor, an ounce and 2 
half; 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, one 
pound, 
Digeſt them with a gentle heat for 
fix days, and afterwards ftrain off 
the liquor. 


A alkaline ſalt was formerly ad- 
ded in this laſt preſeription, which 
is here judiciouſly rejected, as being 
at leaſt an uſeleſs, if not prejudicial, 
ingredient. It has been diſputed, 
whether a weak or rectified ſpirit, and 
whether cold or warm digeſtion, are 
preferable for making this tincture. 
Lo determine this point, the follow- 
ing experiment has been mentioned. 
« Some fine Siberia caſtor havin 
ce been infuſed in good Frenc 
« brandy, without heat, for twenty 
days, the tincture proved very 


c weak: On the fame individual 


c caſtor {the magma or refiduum 
« of the former tincture) the fame 
« quantity of rectified ſpirit was 
«© poured as before of brandy; and 
et after a few hours warm digeſtion, 
&« a tincture was extracted much 
*« ſtronger than the other.” But 
this experiment is not ſatisfactory; 
the effects of the two menſtrua, and 
of heat, having been reſpectively 
compared in very different circum- 
ſtances. 

From other trials, it appears, that 
caſtor, macerated without heat, 
gives out its finer and moſt grateful 
parts to either ſpirit, moſt perfectly 
to the rectiſied- That heat enables 
both menſtrua to extract greateſt 
part of its groſſer and more nauſe- 
ous matter; and that proof-ſpirit 
extracts this laſt more readily than 
rectified. 
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The tincture of caſtor is recom- the tincture be paſſed through z 


' mended in moſt kinds of nervous ſtrainer. 
complaints and hyſteric diſorders : 
In the latter it ſometimes does ſer- A tincture of this kind, with the 
vice, though many have complained addition of Peruvian bark, amber. 
of its proving ineffectual. The doſe gris, and mutk, to the ingredient 
is from twenty drops to forty, fifty, above directed, was formerly kept 
or more. in the ſhops. The tincture here 
| received, is preferable for genera] 


TINCTURA CASTOREI uſe : where any other ingredient; 


COMPOSITA, | are required, tinctures of them may 

Edin. 3 be occaſionally mixed with this in 

Compound tincture of caſtor. extemporaneous preſcription. Ihe 

Take of . cinnamon is a very uſeful addition 

| Ruſha caſtor, one ounce; to the catechu, not only as it 

Aſaſcœtida, half an ounce; _ « warms the ſtomach, &c but likewiſe 

Vinous ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, as it improves the roughneſs aud a. 
one pound. | ſtringency of the other. 


Digeſt for ſix days in a cloſe ſtop- This tincture is of ſervice in al 
ped phial, frequently ſhaking the kinds of defluxions, catarrhs, looſe. 
veſſel ; and then ſtrain the tinc- neſſes, uterine fluors, and other dif. 
ture. | orders, where mild aſtringent medi. 

| eines are indicated. Awo or three 

Tuts compoſition & a medicine tea-ſpoonfuls may be taken every 

of real efficacy, particularly in by- now and then in red wine, or any 
ſterical diforders, and the ſeveral other proper vehicle. 

ſymptoms which accompany them. ; 

The ſpirit here uſed is an excellent TINCTURA CINNAMOMI, 


menſtruum, both for the caſtor and Lond. 

the aſafœtida, and greatly adds to Tindure of cinnamon. 

their virtues. Tale of - | 
| 5 Cinnamon, bruiſed, one ounce 
TINCTURA CATECHU. and an half, | 

Lond. Proof-fpirit of wine, one pint. 
Tin@ure of catechu. Digeſt for ten days, and ſtrain. 

Take of | | 
Catechu, three ounces ; Edin. 

Cinnamon, bruiſed, two ounces; Take of | 
Proof-ſpirit of wine, two pints. Cinnamon, three ounces, 

Digeſt for three days, and ſtrain. Proof. ſpirit, two pounds and 3 
. half, | 5 
TINCTURA JAPON: CA. Macerate for eight days, and ſtrain. 

| Edin. | | | 
Faponic tincture. Tre tincture of cinnamon poſſe. 
Take of | ſes the reſtringent virtues of the 
Japan earth, three ounces cinnamon, as well as its aromatic 
Cinnamon, two ounces ; cordial ones; and in this reſpec it 


Proof. ſpirit, two pounds and a differs from the diſtilled waters of 
balf. | that ſpice, 
After digeſtion for eight days, let 
7; TINC- 
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Chap. 21. Tinctures. 
TINCTURA CINNAMOMI Take of | 
'_ COMPOSIFA. The freſh exterior peel of Seville 
Lond oranges, three ounces z 


Compound tindure of cinnamon. 
Take of 

Cinnamon, bruiſed, ix drams ; 

Leſſer cardamom-ſeeds, huſked, 

three drams; 

Long pepper, 

Ginger, of each, in powder, two 

drams, 
Proof-ſpirit of wine, two pints. 


Digeit for eight days, and ſtrain. 


From the different articles which 
this tincture contains, it muit neceſ- 
ſarily be of a more hot and fiery na- 


ture than the former, though much 


leſs ſtrongly impregnated with the 


cinnamon. 


TINCTURA COLOMBAE. 
2535 — 

Tincture of colomba. 

Take of + 
Colomba-root, powdered, 

ounces and an half; 

Proot-ſpirit of wine, two pints. 

Digeſt for eight days, and ſtrain. 


twa 


Tre colomba readily yields its 
active qualities to the menſtruum 
here employed; and accordingly, 
under this form, it may be advan- 
tageouſly employ ed againſt bilious 
vomitings, and thoſe different ſto- 
mach ailments, in which the colom- 
ba has been found uſeful: but where 
there does not occur ſome objection 
to its uſe in ſubſtance, that form is 
in general preferable to the tincture, 
which is now fer the firſt time in- 


troduced into the Edinbur gh phar- 
macopœꝛia. 


TINCTURA CORTICIS AU- 
RANT'II. 
Lond. 
Zincture of crange peel. 


Proof - ſpirit of wine, two pints. 


Digeſt for three days, and ſtrain. 


By this menſtruum, both the bit- 


ter quality of the orange ſkins, and 


likewiſe their peculiar eſſential oil, 
is extracted: hence it may be em- 
ployed for any purpoſe in medicine 
which theſe are capable of anſwering. 
It is, however, but rarely uſed; 
and, as well as the former, has now 
only for the firſt time a place in the 

London pharmacopœia. 


TINCTURA CORTICIS PE- 
RUVIANI. 
Lond. 

Tincture of Peruvian bark. 
Take of 

Peruvian bark, powdered, four 

ounces; 

Proof-fpirit of wine, two pints. 
Digeſt with a gentle heat for eight 

days, and ſtrain. 


FTINCTURA CORTICIS PE- 


RUVIANI. 
Zain. 
Tincture of Peruvian bark. 
Take of 
Peruvian bark, four ounces ; 
Proot-ſpirit, two pounds and a 
half. | 
Digeſt for ten days, and ſtrain. 


A medicine of this kind has been 
for a long time pretty much in 
eſteem, and uſually kept in the 
ſhops, though but lately received in- 
to the pharmacopœias. Some have 
employed highly-rectified ſpirit of 
wine as a menſtruum; which they 
have taken care fully to ſaturate, 
by digeftion en a large quantity of 
the bark. Others have thought of 
aſſiſting the action of the ſpirit bythe 


; addition of a little fixed alkaline falt, 
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which does not however, appear to 
be of any advantage; and others 
have given the preference to the vi- 
triolic acid, which was ſuppoſed, by 
giving a greater conſiſtence to the 
ſpirit, to enable it to ſuſtain more 
than it wauld be capable of doing 
by itſelf ; at the ſame time that the 
acid improves the medicine by in- 
creaſing the roughneſs of the bark. 
This laſt tincture, and that made 
with rectified ſpirit, have their ad- 
vantages; though for general uſe, 
that above directed is the moſt con- 
venient of any, the proof. ſpirit ex- 
tracting nearly all the virtues of the 
bark. It may be given from a tea- 
ſpoonful to half an ounce, or an 
ounce, according to the different 
| purpoſes i it is intended to anſwer. 


TINCTURA COR TICiS PE- 
RUVIANI COMPOSITA. 
Lond. 
Compound tincture of Peruvian bark. 
T ake of 
Peruvian bark, powdered, 
ounces; 
Exterior peel of Seville oranges, 
dried, one ounce and an half ; 
Virgiman ſnake-root, bruiſed, 
three drams; 
Saffron, one dram, 


Cochineal, powdered, two ſcru- 


les ; 
Proof - ſpirit of wine, twenty oun- 
ces. 


Digeſt for fourteen days, and train. 


Tuis has been for a conſiderable 
time celebrated under the title of 
Huxhtms tincture of bark. 

The ſubſtances bere joined to the 
bark, in ſome caſes, promote its ef- 
ficacy i in the cure of intermittents, 
and not unfrequently are abſolutely 
neceſſary, In ſome ill habits, par- 


ticularly where the viſcera and ab- 
dominal glands are obſtructed, the 
bark, by itſelf, proves unſucceſsful, 
if not injurious ; whilſt given in con- 
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junction with ſtimulating ſt omachicy 
and deobſtruents, it more rarely fail 
of the due effect. Orange-peel and 
Virginian ſnake- root are among the 
beſt additions for this purpoſe ; to 
which it is thought by ſome neceſ. 
ſary to join chalybeate medicinez 

o. 

As a corroborant and ſtomachie, 
it is given in doſes of two or three 
drams; but when employed for the 
cure of intermittents, it muſt be 
taken to a greater extent. For 
this purpoſe, however, it is rarely 
employed, unleſs with thoſe who are 
averſe to the uſe of the bark in ſub. 
ſtance, or whoſe ſtomachs will not 
retain it under that form. 


TINCTURA CROCI. 
Edin. 
Tincture of ſaffron. 


Engliſh ſaffron, one ounce ; 

Proof-ſpirit, fifteen ounces. 
After digeſting them for five days, 

let the tinfture be framed thro' 


paper. 


Tuts tincture is ſimilar in virtue 
to the ſaffron wine. A ſpirituous 
menſtruum is here preferred to the 
wine, as a tincture drawn with the 
former retains its elegant colour 
longer, and is not apt to depoſite in 
keeping any part of what it had ta- 
ken up from the ſaffron. The ſhops 
have been accuſtomed: to employ 
treacle-water as a menſtruum for 
ſaffron, with a view to the promo- 
ting its efficacy with the intention of 
operating as an alexipharmac; but 
the acid in that compound water 
ſoon deſtroy the colour of the tinc- 
ture, 


TINCTURA FERRI MURI- 
ATI. 
Lond. : 
. Tindture of muriated iron. 


(FW 


I Chap. 21. 


Take of | | 
The ruſt of iron, half a pound; 
Muriatic acid, three pounds; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, three 

pints. 

Pour the muriatic acid upon the ruſt 
of iron in a glaſs veſſel; and ſhake 
the mixture now and then during 
three days. Set it by that the 
feces may ſubſide; then pour off 
the liquor: evaporate this to one 

pint, aud, when cold, add to it 
the vinous ſpirit. 


TINCTURA MARTIS. 
Edin. 
Tiucture of iron. 
Take of 
The ſcales of iron, purified and 
powdered, three ounces ; 
Muriatic acid, as much as is ſuf- 
ficient to diſſolve the powder. 
Digeſt with a gentle heat; and the 
povder being diſſolved, add of 
rectified ſpirit of wine as much 
as will make up of the whole li- 
quor two pounds and a half. 


Or theſe two formulz, that of 
the Edinburgh college is, in our 
opinion, in ſeveral reſpects intitled 
to the preference. The ſcales are 
much fitter for giving a proper ſo- 
lution than the ruſt. The ſtrength 
of the muriatic acid is ſo variable, 


that the quantity is left to the judg- 


ment of the operator. If the acid 
be ſuperabundant, the ſolution is of 
a green colour; if it be fully ſatu- 
rated with the iron. it is more or leſs 
of a reddiſh or yellow colour; and 
this ſerves as a pretty accurate eri- 
terion. As the muriatic acid com- 
bines leſs intimately with rectified 
ſpirit than any of the foſſil acids, ſo 
the after-proceſs of duleification 
ſcarcely, if at all, impairs the ſolvent 
power of the acid; though, when 
the dulcification happens to be more 
than uſually complete, a ſmall quan- 
- Þty of ferruginous matter is ſome- 
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times precipitated on adding the 
rectified ſpirit to the ſolution, But 
as the rectiſied ſpirit increaſes the 
volatility of the acid, ſo if it was ad- 
ded at firſt, we ſhould loſe much 
more of the menſtruum by the heat 
employed during the digeſtion. 
When this tincture 18 well prepared, 
it is of a yellowiſh-red colour ; if 
the acid be ſuperabundant, it is more 
or leſs of a greeniſh hue; and if the 
rectiſied ſpirit has been impregnated 
with the aſtringent matter of oak 


_ caſks, it aſſumes an inky colour. 


ALL the tinctures of iron are no 
other than real ſolutions of the me- 
tal made in acids, and combined 
with vinous ſpirits. The tinctures 
here directed differ from each other 
only in ſtrength, the acid being the 
ſame in both. In our former pharma- 
copœias, there was a tincture from 
the matter which remains after the 
ſublimation of the martial flowers; 
which, though it appcarꝭ to be a 
good one, is now expunged as fu- 
perfluous. Some have recommend- 
ed dulcified ſpirit of nitre as a men- 
ſtruum; but though this readily 
diſſolves the metal, it does not keep 
it ſuſpended. The marine 1s the 
only acid that can be employed for 
this purpoſe. 

Theſe tinctures are greatly pre- 
ferable to the calces or croci of iron, 
as being not only more ſpeedy, but 
likewiſe more certain in their opera- 
tion, The latter, in ſome caſes, 


- paſs off through the inteſtinal tube 


with little effect; whilſt the tinc- 
tures fcarce ever fail. From ten to 
twenty drops of either of the tinc- 
tures may be taken two or three 
times a-day, in any proper vehicle ; 
though it is ſeldom adviſable to 
extend the doſe of any tinctures of 
iron ſo far as the laſt of theſe quan- 
tities, eſpecially with the tincture 
in ſpirit of ſalt, which is exceeding- 
ly ſtrong of the iron, - s End 
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4DINCTURA FULIGINIS. 
© gt Edinb. © 
| incture of ſoot. 
Take of 5 
Shining wood · ſoot, one ounce; 
Aſaſtida, half an ounce; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, 
Proof - ſpirit, of each half a pound. 
Digeſt for fix days, and ftrain. 


Tus proof-ſpirit is not liable to 
any objection here, as giving a tur- 
bid tincture; for when ſoot is ad- 
ded, whatever ſpirit be employed, 
the tincture will not prove tranſpa- 


rent. Fuller, in his Pharmacopœia 


Domeſtica, has a medicine under the 
title of Hyſteric. tincture, ſimilar to 
this, only with a little myrrb, which 
is no very material addition to aſa- 
fœtida and ſoot. 'Theſe medicines 
are found ſerviceable, not only in 
hyſteric caſes, but likewiſe in other 
pervous diſorders. "They may be 
given from a tea-ſpoonful to a 
table-ſpoonful twice a-day. 

This medicine has by ſome been 
thought ſerviceable in obſtructions 
of the menſes; but its activity may 


be conſidered as depending much 


more on the aſafœtida than on the 
ſoot. 


TITINCTURA GALBANI. 
Lond. 
p Tincture of galbanum, 
Take of 
Cllkenym, cut into ſmall pieces, 
two ounces; 
Proof · ſpirit of wine, two pints. 


Digeſt with a gentle heat for eight | 


days, and ſtrain. 


Tars ce; is now for the Grit 
time introduced by the London col- 
lege, and may be uſefully employed 
for anſwering ſeveral purpoſes in 
medicine. It is one of the ſtrongeſt 
of the fetid gums; and although 
jeſs active, yet much leſs diſagreeable 

o 
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than aſafœtida: and under the form 
of tincture it may be ſucceſsfully 
employed in caſes of flatulence and 
hyſteria, where its effects are imme- 
diately required, particularly with 
thoſe who cannot bear aſafœtida. 


TINCTURA GENTIANA 
COMPOSITA. 
Lond. 


Compound tincture of gentian. 
Take of 


Gentian-root, ſliced and bruiſed, 


two ounces z 
Exterior dried peel of Seville o- 
ranges, one ounce ; 
Leſſer cardamom-ſeeds, huſked 
and bruiſed, half an ounce ; 
Proot-ſpirit of wine, two pints. 
Digeſt for eight days, and ſtrain. 


TINCTURA AMARA, five 
ELIXIR STOMACHICUM. 
Zain. 
Bitter tincture, or Homachic elixir. 
Take of 
Gentian- root, two ounces ; 
Seville .orange-pecl, dried, one 
ounce; | 
Canella alba, half an ounce 
Cochineal, half a dram ; 
Proof. ſpirit, two pounds and a 
| half. 
Macerate for "a days, and ftrain 
through paper. 


THESE are very ha ſpirituous 
bitters. As the preparations are 
deſigned for keeping, lemon-peel, 
an excellent ingredient in the watery 
bitter infuſions, has, on account of 
the periſhableneſs | of its flavour, no 
place in theſe. The aromatics are 
here a very commodious ingredient, 
as in this ſpirituous menſtruum they 
are free from the inconvenience with 
which they are attended in other 


liquors, of rendering them untranſ- 
parent. 


ELIXIR 
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ELIXIR GUAIACINUM. 
Edin. > 
Elixir of guaiacum. 

Take of : 1 
Gum guaiacum, one pound; 
Balſam of Peru, three drams; 
ReQified ſpirit of wine, two 

pounds and a half. 


Tuis tincture may be conſidered 
as nearly agreeing in medical virtues 
with the two following. It is, how- 
ever, leſs in uſe; but it may be em- 
ployed with advantage in thoſe caſes 
where an objection occurs to the 


menſtruum uſed in forming the o- 


TINCTURA GUAIACT, 
| Lond. 
Tincture of gum guaiacumum. 
Take of 
Gum guaiacum, four ounces; 
Compound ſpirit of ammonia, a 
pint and a half. 
Digeſt for three days, and ftrain. 


ELIXIR GUAIACINUM VO- 
| LATILE. 
Edin. 
Volatile elixir of guatacum, 
Take of 
Cum guaiacum, four ounces ; 
| Balſam of Peru, two drams; 


Da of of falufins, helf » 


dram ; 
Vinous ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, a 
pound and a haif. 
Macerate for fix days 1n a cloſe veſ- 
ſel, and ftrain. | 


Ix the laſt of theſe formulz, the 
vinous ſpirit of ſal ammoniac is leſs 
acrimonious than the menſtruum di 

rected by the London College; and 
the balſam of Peru, and diſtilled oil 
of ſaſſafras, are uſeful additions, by 
increafing the permanence of its o- 
peration as a general ſtimulant, or 
more particularly as a diaphoretic. 


Tinfures. 


medicinal virtue. 
ſes, a tea, or even table, ſoonful, ta- 


A 
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Theſe are very elegant and effi- 
cacious tinctures; the volatile ſpi- 
rit excellently diſſolving the gum, 
and at the ſame time promoting ita 
In rheumatic ca- 


ken every morning and evening in 


- any convenient vehicle, particu- 


larly in milk, has proved of fingular 


ſervice. 


TINCTURA HELLEBORI 
NIGRL 
Lond. 
Tincture of black hellebore. 
Take of | 
Black hellebore root, in coarſe 
powder, four ounces ; 
Cochineal, powdered, two ſcru- 
ples ; : 
Proof ſpirit of wine, two pints. 
Digeſt with a gentle heat for eight 
days, and ſtrain. 


TINCTURA_MELAMPODII. 
Eain. 
Tincture of melampodium, or black 
hellebore. 
Take of | 


Black hellebore root, four oun- 
ces; 

Cochineal, half a dram; 

Proof- ſpirit, two pounds and a 
half. | | 

Digeſt them together for eight days, 
and afterwards filtre the tincture 
through paper. 


Tuis is perhaps the beſt prepara» 
tion of hellebore, when deligned for 


an alterative, the menſtruum here 


employed extracting the whole of 
its virtues. It has been found, 
from experience, particularly ſer- 
viceable in uterine obſtructions; in 
ſanguine conſtitutions, where cha- 
lybeates are hurtful, it has been ſaid 
that it ſeldom fails of exciting the 
menſtrual evacuations, and removing 
the ill conſequences of their ſup- 


preſſion, 
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preſſion. So great, according to 


ſome is the power of this medicine, 
that wherever, from an ill conforma- 
tion of the parts or other cauſes, 
the expected diſcharge does not ſue- 
ceed upon the uſe of it the blood, 

as Dr Mead has obſerved, is ſo for- 
cibly propelled, as to make its way 
through other paſſages. 
ſpoonful of the tincture may be ta- 
ken twice in a day in warm wa- 
ter or any other convenient ve- 
icle. 

The college of Edinburgh had 
formerly a tincture of this root with 
wine 
preierabic, both as a menſtruum, 
and as being better fitted for keep- 


ing 
TINCTURA JALAPIL. 


Lond. 
Tincture of jalap. 
Take of 
Powdered jalap root, eight oun- 
ces; 


Proof - ſpirit of wine, two pints. 
Digeſt with a gentle heat for eight 
days, and train. 


TINCTURA JALAPPE. 
Edin 
Tincture of jalap. 

Take of 

Jalap, in coarſe powder, three 

ounces z 

Proof. ſpirit, fifteen ounces. 
Digeſt them for eight days, and 

ſtrain the tincture. 


RecTririty fpirit of wine was 


formerly ordered for the preparation 
of this tincture; but rectified ſpirit 
diffolving little more than the pure 
reſinous parts of the jalap, rendered 
the uſe of the medicine ſomewhat 
leſs commodious than that of the 
_ tincture prepared with proof- pirit. 

Molt of the tinctures made in recti- 
fed ipirit, diluted with water, ſo as 
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to be fit for taking, form a turbid 


white mixture. Many of them are 
ſafely taken in this form, without 
any further addition: but the ca- 
thartic ones are never to be ventured 
on without an admixture of ſy rup 


or mucilage to keep the reſin united 


with the liquor; for if it ſeparates 
in its pure undivided ſtate, it never 
fails to produce violent gripes. 

Some have preferred to the tine. 
tures of jalap, a ſolution in ſpirit of 
wine of a known quantity of the 
reſin extracted from the root; and 
obſerve, that this ſolution is more 
certain in ſtrength than any tincture 
that can be drawn from the root 


directly. For, as the purgative vir- 


tue of jalap reſides in its reſin, and 
as all jalap appears from experiment 
not to be equally reſinous, ſome 
ſorts yielding five, and others not 
three, ounces of reſin from ſixteen ; _ 
it follows, that although the root be 


always taken in the ſame proportion 


to the menſtruum, and the menfiruum 
always exactly of the ſame ſtrength, 
it may, nevertheleſs, according to 
the degree of goodneſs of the jalap, 
be impregnated with different quan- 
titics of reſin, and conſequently 

rove different in degree of efficacy. 
though this objection againſt the 
tincture does not reach ſo far as 
ſome ſeem to ſuppoſe, it certainly 


| behoves the apothecary to be care- 


ful in the choice of the root. The 
inferior forts may be employed for 
making re/ina jalappe, which they 
yield in as great perfection, though 
not in ſo large quantity, as the het, 
Newmann thinks even the worm» 
eaten jalap as good for that purpoſe 
as any other. 


TINCTURA e KINO. 
Edin. 
Tindure of gum kino. 
Take of 
Gum kino, two ounces ; 


Proof- 
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Proof. ipirit, a pound and an 
ball. 
Digeil eight days, and ſtrain. 


Tue ſubſtance called gum kin» 
ſeems to be really a gum-reſin ; on 
which account prool-ſpirit is the 
moſt proper menſtruum. This pre- 
paration mult therefore poſſeſs the 
virtues of the ſubſtance ; and it is 
perhaps one of the beſt forms under 
which it can be exhibited in obſti- 
nate diarrhœas, and in caſes of lien- 
teria : but in hemorrhages, it is in 
general proper to exhibit it either in 
ſubſtance or diffuſed; yet we can- 
not help thinking that the want of 
this tincture is an omiſſion in the 
London pharmacopœia. 


TINCTURA LAVENDULA 
COMPOSITA. 
Lond. 

Compound tincture of lavender. 
Take of 

Spirit of lavender, three pints ; 
Roſemary, one pant; 
Cinnamon, bruiſed, 


Nutmegs, bruiſed, of each half 


an ounce ; 
Red ſaunders, one ounce. 


Digelt for ten days, and ſtrain. 


SPIRITUS LAVENDULA 
COMPOSIT US. 
Edinb, 
Compound ** of lavender. 
Lake o 
"Simple ſpirit of lavender, Sis 
pounds; 
Simple ſpirit of roſemary, one 
pound; | | 
Cinnamon, one ounce ; 
Cloves, two drams ; 
Nutmeg, half an ounce ; 
Red ſaunders, three drams. 
Macerate ſeven days, and ſtrain. 


Tatsg two compoſitions, altho? 
varying a little from * other, 


Tintures; 
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both with relpeect to their ingredi- 


ents and names, may yet be con- 
ſidered as preciſely the fame. A. 
though the London college, in the 
preſent edition of their pharmaco- 
pœia, have made many uſeful altera- 
tions with reſpect to names, yet the 
propriety of the change here adopt- 

ed may perhaps be doubted : For 
it cannot with juſtice be ſtyled a 
tincture of lavender, when the diftil- 
led ſpirit of that plant is employed 
only as a menſtruum. If, therefore, 
it ſeemed neceſſary to refer it to the 
head of tinctures, it ought to have 
been denominated from the einna- 
mon or nutmegs; but ſince the ac- 
tivity of this article very much de- 
pends on the ſpirit of lavender, the 
old name is in our opinion jutthy 


preferable to the new one. 


The red ſaunders is of no farther 
uſe in theſe compoſitions than as a 
colouring ingredient, If a yellow 
ſpirit was liked, the yellow ſaunders 
would be an excellent article, as it 
not only communicates a fine co» 
lour, but likewiſe a conſiderable 
ſhare of medicinal virtue. A ſpirit 
diſtilled from the flowers of lavender 
and ſage, in due proportion, and 


_ Gigeſted in the cold for a little time 


with ſome cinnamon, nutmegs, and 
yellow faunders, proves a very ele- 
gant and grateful one. Where eſ- 
tential oils are employed, particular 
care muſt be had in the choice of 
them ; for on their goodneſs that of 
the medicine depends. The dige- 
itzon of the ſpirit with the ſpices, 
&c. ſhould be performed without 
heat, otherwiſe the flavour of the 
medicine will be injured. 

Theſe ſpirits are grateful revi- 


ving cordials: though conſiderably 


more ſimple, they are not leſs elegant 
or valuable, than many other more 
elaborate preparations. This medi- 
cine has long been held in great e- 
ſteem, under the name of Pals v 

vor 
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DROPS, in all kinds of languors, 
weakneſs of the nerves, and decays 
of age. It may be conveniently ta- 


ken upon ſugar, from ten to eighty 
or a hundred drops. 


TINCTURA MOSCHI. 
Edin. 
Tincture of muſk, 
Take of | 
Muſk, two drams ; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, 
pound. 


Dige ſt for ten days, and ftrain. 


one 


RecT+FreD ſpirit is the moſt com- 
plete menſtruum for muſk ; but in 
this form 1t 1s often impoſiible to 
give ſuch a quantity of the muſk 
as is neceſſary for our purpole ; 
and hence this article is more fre- 
guently employed under the form of 
Julep or bolus, 


TINCTURA MYRRHEA. 
Lond. 
| Tincture of myrrh. 
Take of 
Myrrh, bruiſed, three ounces; | 
Proof-ſpirit ef wine, a pint and 
an half; 
Rectified Cpirit of wine, half a 
int. 
Digeit with a gentle heat for eight 
days, and ſtrain. 


TINCTURA MYRRHA. 
Eain. 
8 Tincture of myrrh. 
Take of EY 
Myrrh, three ounces ; 
Proof. ſpirit, two pounds and a 
half. | 
After digeſtion for ten days, ſtrain 
off the tinfture. 


Taz pharmaceutical writers in 
general have been of opinion, that 
go good tincture can bs drawn from 
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myrrh by ſpirit of wine alone, with. 
out the aſſiſtance of fixed alkaline 
ſalts. But it appears from proper 
experiments, that theſe ſalts only 
heighten the colour of the tincture, 
without enabling the menſtruum to 
diſſolve any more than it would by 
itſelf. Rectified ſpirit extracts, with- 
out any addition, all that part of the 
myrrh in which its peculiar ſmell 
and taſte reſide, viz. the reſin: and 
proof-ſpirit diſſolves almoſt the whole 
of the drug, except its impurities : 
hence the combination of theſe two 
directed by the London college, is 
perhaps preferable to either by 1t- 
ſelf. : 
Tincture of myrrk is recommend. 
ed internally for warming the habit, 
attenuating viſcid juices, ſtrengthen- 
ing the ſolids, opening obſtructions, 
particularly thoſe of the uterine veſ- 
ſels, and reſiſting putrefaction. 
Baerhaave greatly eſteems it in all 
languid caſes, proceeding from ſim- 
ple inactivity; in thoſe female diſ- 
orders which are occaſioned by an 
aqueous, mucous, ſluggiſh indiſpo- 
ſition of the humours, and a relaxa- 
tion of the veſſels; in the fluor albus, 
and all diſeaſes ariſing from a like 
cauſe. The doſe is from fifteen 
drops to forty or more. The medi- 
cine may doubtleſs be given in theſe 
caſes to advantage; though with us, 
it is more commonly uſed externally, 


for cleanſing foul ulcers, and pro- 


moting the exfoliation of carious 
bones. 


TINCTURA OPII. 
Lond. 
Tincture of opium. 
Take of . 
Hard purified opium, powdered, 
ten drams, | 
Proof-ſpirit of wine, one pint. 


Digeſt for ten days, and ſtrain, 


TINCTURA 
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TINCTUR:\ THEBAICA, 
vulgo LAUDANUM LIQUI- 
DUM. 

Edin. 

Tindture of opium, commonly called 

liguid laudanum. 
Take of 
Opium, two ounces ; 
Spirituous cinnamon water, one 
pound and a half. 
Digeſt four days, and ſtrain off the 
tincture. | 


TrxsE are very elegant liquid o- 
piates, the menſtruum in the laſt 
diſſolves nearly the whole ſubſtance 
of the opium, and effeQually co- 
vers its ill flavour. It were to be 
wiſhed that the ſhops were furniſhed 
with a liquid opiate, in which the pro- 
portion of menſtruum was ſtill much 
larger, ſo as to admit of the doſe 
being determined by weight or mea- 


ſure ; the method by drops ſeeming 


too precarious for a medicine of ſo 
powerful a kind. The following pre- 


paration 1s contrived with this view. 


Take of 
Thebaic extract, half a dram; 


Highly rectified ſpirit of wine, 


called alcohol, ten ounces ; 
Simple cinnamon-water, twenty 
ounces. 
Digeft them together until the opi- 


um be diſſolved, and then filtre the 
ſolution through paper. 


Tuts preparation is apprehended 
to be free from, all the inconvenien- 
ces attending the common opiate 
tinctures. The menſtruum diſſolves 
the whole of the opium except the 
impurities, and conſequently the 
tincture is not liable to any uncer- 
tainty in point of ſtrength. The 
doſe may be aſcertained to the 
greateſt exaCtneſs: one grain of 
opium is contained in one ounce by 
meaſure, which is equal nearly to 


ſeven drams by weight. Neither 
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the tinctures in wine nor proof - 


ſpirit are ſo well adapted for keep- 


ing as could be wiſhed: in long 
ſtanding, a part of the opium is gra- 
dually thrown off from both, and 
conſequently the tinctures become 
gradually weaker: the part which 
thus ſeparates, amounts ſometimes 
it is ſaid, to near one-fourth of the 
quantity of opium at firſt diſſolved z 
it oats on the ſurface of the vinous - 
tincture, and in the fpirituous ſinks 
In the preparation 
here recommended, it has not been 
obſerved that any ſeparation hap- 
ns. 

Inſtead of the einnamon- water, 
pure water may be employed in the 
mixture; and where aromatic ad- 
ditions are wanted, either with a 
medicinal intention, or for covering 
the ill ſmell of the opium, any pro- 
per tincture or diſtilled water may be 
extemporaneouſly joined. Saffron, 
an addition once employed by the 
Edinburgh College, has been looked 
upon as a corrector of opium; but 
the qualities it was ſuppoſed to cor- 
rect are merely imaginary: nor 
indeed can that article be of much 
importance with any intention in the 
ſmall quantity that enters a doſe of 
the tincture; a grain of opium be- 
ing accompanied with only half a 


grain of ſaffron. 


A preparation in ſome reſpects 
ſimilar to that here recommended, 
was introduced into the Edinburgh 
pharmacopœia publiſhed in 1774, 
under the title of Tinctura meconii. 
Each ounce of this tincture con- 
tained four grains of opium; and it 
was propoſed, that the doſes of it 
ſhould be meaſured, not by drops, 
but by eight But as modern 
phyficians are much more bold in 
giving opium than their predeceſ- 
ſors, ſuch a ſcrupulous accuracy in 
the doſe is not thought at all neceſ- 
ſary: And it is nat probable that 
any dangerous conſequence will ever 

n ariſe, 
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ariſe, merely from a difference in the 
fize of drops. This, however, might 
be the caſe, were the tinctura the- 


baica is by accident taken for the 


tinctura meconii. Co ſuch miſtakes, 
however, it was feared that the a- 
nalogy of the articles, as well as the 
caution neceſſary with reſpect to 
both, might lead; and it was upon 


the whole reckoned ſafer to have 


but one liquid laudanum only. It 
is, however, much to be regretted, 


that the liquid laudanum of the 


London and Edinburgh colleges, 


which by the former is now ſty led 
Tinctura opii, by the latter Tinctura 


thebaica, ſhould differ ſo much from 
each other in point of ſtrength. 


TINCTURA OPII CAMPHO- 
RATA. 
Lend. 
1 tincture of opium. 
Take of 
Hard purified opium, 
Flowers of Benzoine, of each one 
dram; | 
Camphor, two ſcruples; 
Eſſential oil of aniſeed, | 
dram ; 
Proof-ſpirit of wine, two pints. 
Digeſt for three days. 


ELIXIR PAREGORICUM. 
Bain. . 
Paregoric elixir, 
Take of Xi 
Flowers of benzoine, 
Engliſh ſaffron, of each 4 
drams; 7 
Opium, two drams ; 
- Effential oil of aniſeeds, half a 


dram ; 


'  Vinous ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 


.  fixteen ounces. 
Digeſt for four days in a cloſe veſſel, 
and ſtrain. 


Tuxsx two, though Shines not 


: merely in name, may yet be con- 
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ſidered as agreeing 1780 n iu 
their nature. 

The moſt material Aden i in 
the laſt formula from the firſt 
are the ſubſtitution of the vinous 
ſpirit of ſal ammoniac to the proof. 
ſpirit of wine, and a larger pro- 
portion of opium; the vinous ſpirit 
of ſal ammoniac is not only. perhaps, 
a more powerful menftruum, but in 
moſt inſtances coincides with the 
virtues of the preparation ; but as 
the opium is the ingredient on 
which we place the principal depen- 
dance, fo its proportion is increaſed, 
in order that we may give it in ſuch 
a doſe as that the acrimony of the 
menſtruum ſhall not prove hurtful ts 
the ſtomach. 

The London formula is taken 
from Le Mort, with the omiflion of 
three unneceſſary ingredients, honey, 
liquorice, and alkaline ſalt. It was 
originally preicribed under the title 


of Etixis as8THmaTICum, which 


it does not ill deſerve. 1t contri- 
butes to allay the tickling which 
provokes frequent coughing ; | and 
at the ſame time is ſuppoſed to open 
the breaſt, and give greater liberty 
of breathing : the opium procures 
{as it does by itſelf} a temporary 
relief from the ſymptoms; whilſt the 
other ingredients tend to remove 
the cauſe, and prevent their return. 
It is given to children againſt the 
chincough, &c. from five drops to 
twenty: to adults, from twenty to 
an hundred. In the London for- 
mula, half an ounce by meaſure con- 
tains about a grain of opium ; but 
in the Edinburgh formula, the pro- 
portion of opium is larger. 


TINCTURA RHABARBARI. 
Lend. 
Tinctare of rhubarb. 
Take of 
Rhubarb, fliced, two ounces ; | 


Chap. 21. 


Leſſer cardamom EY huſked-. 


and bruiſed, half an ounce ; 
Saffron, two drams; 
Proof. ſpirit of wine, two pints. 
Digeſt for eight days, and ſtrain, 


TINC "PURA RHEI. 
Edin. 
Tincture of rhubarb. 
Take of 
Rhubarb, three ounces ; 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, half an 
ounce z 
Proof-ſpirit, two pounds and a- 
„ 
Digeſt for ſeven days, and ſtrain. 


TINCTURA RHABARBARI 
| COMPOSITA. 
Lond. 
Compound tincture of rhubarb. 
Take of 
Rhubarb ſliced, two ounces ; 
Ginger, powdered, 
Saffron, each two drams; 
Liquorice-root, bruifed, half an 
ounce z 
Diſtilled water, one pint ; 
Proof-ſpirit of wine, twelve oun- 
ces. 


Digeſt for fourteen days, and ſtrain 


TIN CTURA RHEI AMARA. 


Edin. | 
Bitter tincture of rhubarb. 
Take of 
Rhubarb, two ounces ; 
Gentian- root. half an ounce ; 
Virginian ſnake-root, one dram; 
Proof-ſpirit, two pounds and a 
half. 
Digeſt for ſeven days, and then 
{train the tincture. 


TI JC TURA RHEI DULCIS. 
Edin. 
Sweet tincture of rbubarb. 
It is made by adding to two pounds 
and a half of the ſtrained tincture 


of rhubarb, four ounces of ſugar- 


eandy. 
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Tus laſt of theſe preparations is 
improved from the former editions. 
Two ounces of liquorice and one of 
raiſins are ſupplied by an increaſe of 
the ſugar-candy 

All the foregoing tinctures of 
rhubarb are deſigned as ſtomachics 
and corroborants, as well as purga- 
tives: ſpirituous liquors excellently 
extract thoſe parts of the rhubarb 
in which the two firſt qualities re- 
ſide, and the additional ingredients 
conſiderably promote their efficacy. 
In weakneſs of the ſtomach, indi- 
geſtion, laxity of the inteſtines, diar- 
rhœas, colicky and other ſimilar 
complaints, theſe medicines are fre- 
quently of great ſervice : the ſecond 
is alfo, in many caſes, an uſeiul ad- 
dition to the Peruvian bark, in 
the cure of intermittents, particu- 
larly in cachectic habits, where the 
viſcera are obſtructed; with theſe 
intentions, a ſpoonful or two may 
be taken for a doſe, and occaſionally 
repeated. 


ELIXIR ex ALOE et RHEO, 
vulgo SACRUM. 
| Edin. 
Elixir of alves à d rbubarb, com- 
monly called ſacred elixir. 
Take of | 
Rhubarb, cut ſmall, ten drams ; 
Socotorine aloes, in powder, fix 
drams ; 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds. 
ounce; | | 
Proof-ſpirit, two pounds and a 
. | 
Digeſt for ſeven days, and then ſtrain 
the elixir. 


half an 


Tuis preparation is very much 
employed as a warming cordial 
purge, and for the genera! purpoſes 


of aloetics; with which, however, 


it combines the medical W 
of rhubarb. : 


TIN. 
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TINCTURA SABINA COM- 
POSITA. 
Lond. 
Compound tincture of ſavin. 


Take of 


Extract of ſavin, one ounce, 
Tincture of caſtor, one pint ; 
- myrrh, half a pint. 


Dig eft till the extract of ſavin be 


ilfolred, and then ſtrain, 


Tuis preparation had a place in 
the laſt edition of our pharmaco- 
pela, under the title of Elixir myr- 


rhe compgſitum. 
This preparation is improved from, 


one deſcribed in ſome former diſpen- 


ſatories under the name of ELIxix 


UTERINUM. It is a medicine of 
great importance in uterine obſtruc- 
tions, and in hypochondriacal caſes; 


though, poſſibly, means might be 


contrived of ſuperadding more effec- 
tually the virtues of ſavin to a tinc- 
ture of myrrh and caſtor. It may 
be given from five drops to twenty 
or thirty, or more, in penny-royal 


water, or any other ſuitable vehicle. 


TINCTURA SCILLA. 
2 Lond. © 
Tincture of ſquill. 

Take of 

Squills, freſh dried, four ounces ; 

Proof-ſpirit of wine, two pints. 
Digeſt for eight days, and pour off 

the liquor. 


Fos extracting the virtues of 
ſquills, the menſtruum which has 
hitherto been almoſt ſolely employ- 
ed is vinegar. There are, however, 
caſes in which ardent ſpirit may be 
more proper; and by the menſtruum 


here directed its virtues are fully ex- 


tracted. Hence it is with propriety 
that the London college have intro- 


duced this form, as well as the vine- 
gar and oxymel. But, in general, 


the purpoſes to be anſwered by 


ſquills may be better obtained by 
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employing it in ſubſtance than in 
any other form. 


TINCTURA SATURNIA,. 
vulgo ANTIPHTHISICA. 
Edinb. 

Antiphthiſical tincture. 

Take of 
Sugar of lead, an ounce and a 
half ; 
Vitriol gf 4 iron, one ounce ; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, one 
pound. 
Let a tincture be extracted without 
heat. 


Tue reducing of the ſalts ſepa- 
rately into powder, and performing 
the digeſtion avithout heat, are very 
neceſſary circumſtances : for if the 
ingredients be attempted to be pul. 
verized together, they will grow ſoft 
and almoſt liquid ; and 1f heat be 
made uſe of, ſcarce any tincture will 
be obtained. 

This tincture is ſometimes given 
from twenty to thirty drops, for 


reſtraining immoderate ſeeretions, 


particularly the colliquative ſweats 
attending hectic fevers and phthiſi- 
cal diſorders; whence the name an- 


_ tiphthifical tincture. It is undoubt- 


edly a medicine of great efficacy in 
theſe caſes, but too dangerous to 
be raſhly ventured on. Some have 
ſuppoſed, that it does not contain 
any of the ſugar of lead: but experi- 
ments made for that purpoſe have 
ſhown the contrary. 

We muſt, however, conſider the 
above preparation as very unſcien- 
tiſic. Both the acetous and vitrio- 


lic acid have a greater attraction 


for iron than for lead : and though 


the vitriolic be capable of diſchar- 


ging the acetous acid, yet 1t 
makes not only in its entire ſtate 
a leſs perfect union with lead 
than the acetous acid, but it 1s 
now alſo combined with iron, for 


which it has a greater attraction, 
and 
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and can therefore only act on the 
ſalt of lead in proportion as it 
is ſuperabundant in the ſalt of cop- 
peras; but in proportion as the vi- 
triolic diſengages the acetous acid 
from the lead, the laſt, in its turn, 
will attach itſelf to the iron. Upon 
the whole, it is difficult to aſcertain 
the preciſe nature of this prepara- 
tion; it ſeems always, however, to 
contain a quantity of lead in a ſaline 
fate, ſufficient to expunge it from 
prudent practice: or, at leaſt, if in 
theſe caſes in which it has hitherto 
been employed, lead be thought ne- 
ceſſury, the fal plumbi may with 
more ſafety and advantage be given 
in its ſolid ſtate, particularly as com- 
bined with opium: And it is pro- 
bably on this account that tlie pre- 
ſent formula has now no place in the 
London pharmacopceia. 


TINCTURA> SENNA. 
Lond, 
. Tinfture of ſenna. 
Take of 
Senna, one pound ; 
Caraway-ſeeds, bruiſed, one ounce 
and an half; | | 
Raiſins, ſtoned, ſixteen ounces ; 
Leſſer cardamom-ſeeds, huſked 
and bruiſed, half an ounce ; 
Proof: ſpirit of wine, one gallon. 
Digeſt for fourteen days, and ſtrain. 


TINCTURA SENNA COM- 
POSITA, vulgo ELIXIR SA- 
LUTIS. | 
Eainb. 

Compound tindtnre of ſenna, com- 
monly called Elixir of health. 

Take of | 
Senna leaves, two ounces 
Jalap root, ene ounce ; 
Coriander feeds, half an ounce ; 
Proof ſpirit, two pounds and a 
F a | 
Digeft for ſeven days, and to the 
ſtrained liquor add four ounces of 
_  ſugar-candy, Sa 


Tinctures. 


Born theſe tinctures are uſeful 
carminatives and cathartics, eſpe- 
cially to thoſe who have accuſtomed 
themſelves to the uſe of ſpirituous 
liquors ; they oftentimes relieve fla- 
tulent and colicky complaints, where 


the common cordials have little ef. 


tet: the doſe is from one to two 
ounces. Several preparations of this 
Kind have been offered to the public 
under the name of Daffy's elixir : 
the two above are equal to any, and 
ſuperior to moſt of them The laſt 
in particular is a very uſeful addition 
to the caſtor oil, in order to take of 
its mawkith taſte ; and as coinciding 
with the virtues of the oil, it is 
therefore much preferable to bran- 
dy, ſhrub, and ſuch like liquors, 


which otherwiſe are often found ne- 


ceſſary to make the oil fit upon the 


ſtomach. - 


* 


TINCTURA SERPENTA 
' "RI | 
Lond. 
Tincture of ſuake-root. 
Take of NY | 
Virginian ſake- root, three oun- 
ces; 
Proof - ſpirit of wine, two pints. 
Digeſt for eight days, and ſtrain. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Virginian ſnake-root, two oun- 
ces; 


Cochineal, one dram; 
Proof. ſpirit, two pounds and a 
half. wo 
Digeſt in a gentle heat for four days, 
and then ſtrain the tincture. 


Tus tinQure of ſnake-root was in 
a former pharmacopœia directed tobe 
prepared with the tinctura ſalis tarta- 
ri, which being now expunged, it was 
propoſed tothe college to employ rec- 
tified ſpirit ; but as the heat of this 
ſpirit prevents the medicine from 


being taken in ſo large a doſe as it 
| 1 


: might 
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might otherwiſe be, a weaker ſpirit 
was made choice of. The tincture 
made in this menſtruum, which ex- 
tracts the whole virtues of the root, 
may be taken to the quantity of a 
ſpoonful or more every five or ſix 
hours; and to this extent it of- 
ten operates as an uſeful diapho- 
retic. | 


TINCTURA VALERIANE. 
1: Lend. | 
Tincture of valerian. 

Take of 

The root of wild valerian, in coarſe 
powder, four ounces ; 

Proof-ſpirit of wine, two pints. 

Digeſt with a gentle heat for eight 
days, and train. 


Tux valerian root ought to be re- 
duced to a pretty fine powder, o- 
therwiſe the ſpirit will not ſufficient- 
ly extract its virtues. The tincture 
proves of a deep colour, and conſi- 
derably ſtrong of the valerian; tho' 
it has not been found to anſwer ſo 
well in the cure of epileptic diſor- 
ders as the root in ſubſtance, exhi- 
bited in the form of powder or bo- 
lus. The doſe of the tincture is, from 
half a ſpoonful to a ſpoonful or more 
two or three times a-day. 5 


TINCTURA VALERIANZA 
VOLATILIS. 
Lond. 
Volatile tintture of valerian. 
Take of 55 
The root of wild valerian, four 


ounces; 
Compound ſpirit of ammonia, 
two pints. | 
Digeſt for eight days, and ſtrain. 
Eain. 
Take of 


Wild valerian root, two ounces; 
Vinous ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, one 
pound. | 
Macerate for fix days in a cloſe 
veſſel, and ſtrain, 


/ 
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Bora the compound and vinous 
ſpirit of ſal ammoniac are here excel. 
lent menſtrua, and at the ſame time 
conſiderably promote the virtues of 
the valerian, which in ſome caſes 
wants an aſſiſtance of this kind. 
The doſe may be a tea- ſpoonful or 


two. 


TINCTURA VERATRI, five 
HELLEBORKI ALBL. 


| Edinb. 
Tincture of veratrum, or white 
helleboare, 
Take of 
White hellebore root, eight oun- 
Cen; | 
Proof-ſpirit, two pounds and a 
half. 


Digeſt them together for ten days, 
and filtre the tincture through 


Paper. 


Tunis tincture is ſometimes uſed 
for acuating cathartics, &c. and as 
an emetic in apoplectic and maniacal 
diſorders. It may likewiſe be ſo 
managed, as to prove a powerful al- 
terative and deobſtruent, in caſes 
where milder remedies have little ef- 
fect. But a great deal of caution 
is requiſite in its uſe: the doſe, at 
firſt, ought to be only a few drops; 
if conſiderable, it proves violently 


emetic or cathartic. 


ELIXIR VITRIOLI ACl- 
DUM. 
Edinh. 
| Acid elixir of vitrial. 
Take of | | 


Rectified ſpirit of wine, two 


ounds; ä 
Drop into it by little and little ſix 
ounces of vitriolic acid; digeſt 
the mixture with a very gentle 
heat in a cloſe veſſel for three 
days, and then add of 
Cinnamon, an ounce and a half; 
Ginger, one ounce. | 
Digeſt again in a cloſe veſſel for - fix 
days, and then filtre the tincture 
through 


» 
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through _ placed in a glaſs 


| funnel; 


Tus intention in this proceſs is, 
to obtain a tincture of aromatic ve- 
getables, in ſpirit of wine, combi- 
ned with a conſiderable proportion 
of vitriohic acid. When the tincture 
is firſt drawn with vinous ſpirits, and 
the acid added afterwards, the acid 
precipitates great part of what the 
ſpirit had before taken up : and on 
the other händ, when the acid is 
mixed with the ſpirit immediately 
before the extraction, it prevents tlie 


diſſolution of all that it would have 


precipitated by the former way of 
treatment: by previouſly uniting the 


acid and the vinous ſpirit together by 


digeſtion, the inconvenience is ſome- 
what leſſened. 

This is a valuable medicine in 
weakneſs and relaxations of the ſto- 
mach and decays of conltitution, 
particularly in thoſe which proceed 
from irregularities, which are accom- 
panied with flow febrile ſymptoms, 
or which follow the ſuppreſſion of 
intermittents. It frequently ſuc- 
ceeds after bitters and aromatics by 
themſclves had availed nothing; ; 
and, indeed, great part of its virtues 
depend on the vitriolic acid; which, 

barely diluted with water, has, "i 
theſe caſes, where the ſtomach could 


bear the acidity, produced happy .- 


effects. 

Fuller relates (in his Medicina 
Cymnaſtica) that he was recovered 
by Mynſicht's elixir, from an ex- 
treme decay of conſtitution, and 
continual retchings to vomit. It 


may be given from ten to thirty or 
forty drops or more, according to 


the quantity of acid, twice or thrice 
a-day, at ſucli times as the ſtomach 
is molt empty. It is very uſefully 


conjoined with the bark, both as co- - 


vering its diſagreeable taſte and coin- 
eiding with its virtues. 


NT nAures. 
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un VITRIOLI DULCE: 


Edinb. 
Sweet elixir of vitrisl. 


This is made of the ſame aromatics, 


and 1n the ſame manner as the 
tinctura aromatica; except that, 
in place of the vinous ſpirit, the 
dulcified ſpirit of vitriol is em- 
ployed. 


Tais is 4 for — whoſe 
ſtomachs are too weak to bear the 
foregoing acid elixir; to the taſte, it 
is gratefully aromatic; without any 
perceptible acidity. The dulcified 
ſpirit of vitriol, here directed, occa- 


ſions little or no precipitation upon 


adding it to the tincture. 

A medicine of this kind was for- 
merly in great eiteem under the title 
of Vigant's volatile elixir of vitriol ; 
the compolition of which was firſt 
communicated to the public in the 
Pharmacopzia teformata. It is pre- 
pared by digeſting ſome volatile ſpi- 
rits of vitriol upon a ſmall quantity 
of mint leaves curiouſly dried, till 
the liquor has acquired a fine green 
colour. If the ſpirit, as it frequently 
does, partakes too much of the a- 
cid, this colour will not ſucceed: in 


ſuch caſe, it ſhould be rectified from 


a little fixed alkaline falt. 


SPIRITUS VINOSUS CAM- 
PHORATUS. 
Edinb. 
ES AIR ſpirit of wines 
Take of 
Camphor, one ounce ; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, one 
pound. 
Mix them together, that the cam- 
phor may be diffolved. _ 
It may alſo be made with a double, 
triple, &c. proportions of cam- 
phor. 


Tus ſolution of camphor i is em- 


112 


ployed 
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ployed chiefly for external uſes, a- LINIMENTUM ANODYNUM, 


inſt rheumatic pains, paralytic 


numbneſſes, inflammations, for diſ- 


cuſhng tumors, preventing gan- 
grenes, or reſtraining their progreſs. 


It is too pungent to be exhibited - 


internally, even when. diluted, nor 
does the dilution ſucceed well; for 
on the admixtare of aqueous li- 


quors, the camphor gradually ſepa- 
rates and runs together into little 


maſſes. 

Hoffman, Rothen, and others, 
mention a camphorated ſpirit not 
ſubject to this inconvenience, It is 
prepared by grinding the camphor 
with ſomewhat more than an equal 
weight of fixed alkaline ſalt, then 
adding a proper quantity of proof- 


ſpirit, and drawing off one half of 


it by diſtillation, This fpirit was 
propoſed to be received into our 
pharmacopœias, under the title of 


 Spiritus comphore tartarizatus. But 


upon trial, it did not anſwer expec- 
tation : ſome of the camphor riſes 
with the ſpirit in diſtillation, though 
but a ſmall quantity; whence, mix- 
ed with a large portion of water, it 
does not ſenſibly render it turbid ; 
but in a proper quantity, it exhibits 


the ſame appearance as the more 
common camphorated ſpirit: it did 


not appear, that ſpirit diſtilled from 


camphor, with or without the alka- 


line ſalt, differed at all in this re- 
ſpec. 

'Fhe moſt- convenient method of 
uniting camphor with aqueous li- 
quors, for internal uſe, ſeems to be 
by the mediation of almonds, or of 


mucilages; triturated with theſe, it 


readily mingles with water into the 
form of an emulſion, at the ſame 
time that its pungency is conſider- 


ably abated. It may alſo be com- 
mo diouſly exhibited in the form of 


an oily draught, expreſſed oils total · 
ly diſſolving it. 
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vulgo BALSAMUM ANODY. 
NUM. 
Me 4 Edinb. 
The anodyne liniment, commonly call. 
ed Anodyne balſam. 
Take of 
Opium, one ounce ; 
White Caſtile ſoap, four ounces; 
Camphor, two ounces ; 
Eſſential oil of roſemary, half an 
ounce z | 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, two 
pounds. 
Digeſt the opium and ſoap in the 
ſpirit for three days; then to the 
ſtrained liquor add the camphor 
and oil, diligently ſhaking the vel. 
ſel, 5 | 


Tus ſeveral ingredients in this 
formula are exceedingly well ſuited 
for the purpoſes expreſſed in the title 
of this preparation; the anodyne 
balſam has accordingly - been uſed 
with much fucceſs to allay pains in 


trained limbs, and ſuch like topical 


affections. 1 


LINIMENTUM SAPONA- 
CEUM vulgo BALSAMUM 
SAPONACEUM. 

8 Edinb. 
Saponaceous balſam or liniment. 
This is made in the ſame manner 
and of the ſame ingredients as the 
anodyne balſam, only omitting 
the opium. | 


IT is intended as a ſimplification 
and improvement of what had for- 
merly the name of Opedeldoc, and is 
employed with the ſame intentions 
as the two preceding. 


TINCTURA ANTIMONII. 
Roſe. 


Tindure of antimony. 


Take of 


Antimony, in powder, half a 
pound; | | 
1 ſalt 


. 


M, 
Y. 


Salt of tartar, one pound; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, three pints. 
Mix the antimony with the ſalt of 
tartar, and inject them by little 
and little into a crucible placed in 
a ſtrong fire. 


melt thin, and continue in this 


ſtate for half an hour; after 


which it is to be poured out into 
a hot and dry iron mortar. Pow- 
der the maſs while hot, put it in- 
to a heated matraſs, and pour the 
ſpirit upon it. Digeſt them toge- 
K 46 for three days, and then {train 
the tincture, | 


Ix this proceſs, the alkaline ſalt 
unites with the ſulphur of the anti- 
mony into a hepar; which commu- 
nicates to the ſpirit a tincture ſimilar 
to the tinctura ſulphuris. This anti- 
monial tincture is ſuppoſed to contain 
likewiſe ſome of the reguline parts of 
the mineral, and is ſaid to have 
ſemetimes provoked a puke when 
taken on an empty ſtomach, even in 
a ſmall doſe. It ſtands recommend- 
ed in doſes from ten to ſixty drops 
or more, as a deobſtruent, promoter 
of urine, and purifier of the blood. 
But there is probably no purpole to 
be anſwered by it, which may not 
be more effectually obtained by other 
antimonaal preparations, particularly 
the vinum e tartaro antimoniali. 


TINCTURA COLOCYNTHI- 
DIS. © 
5 Se. 
iucture of colocynth. 
Take of eos 
Colocynth, cut ſmall, and freed 
from the ſeeds, one ounce ; 
Aniſeed, one dram ; ' 
Proot-ſpirit, fourteen ounces. 
Macerate for four days, and ſtrain 
through paper. 


| In this tincture we have the ac- 
tive purgative power of the colo- 


eynth. And although it be ſeldom 
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uſed as a cathartic by itſelf, yet even 

12 ſmall quantity it may be advan- 
tageouſly employed to brilken the o- 

peration of others. 


TINCTURA CUPRI VOLA- 
TILT. | 
: Gen. 

L-latile tintture of copper. 

Take of | | 
Filings of copper, one dram 
Spirit of ſal ammoniac, an ounce 

and a half. 

Mix them, and keep them in a veſ- 
ſel cloſely ſtopt, which is to be 
frequently agitated till the liquor 
becomes of a beautiful. violet co- 
lour. 


In this formula the copper 1s 
brought to a faline ſtate by means of 
the volatile alkali, It may there» 
fore be conſidered as very analogous 
to the cuprum ammoniacum. And 
where recourſe is had to it in prac- 
tice, it is employed with the ſame 
intentions. 


TINCTURA QUASSLEA. 
Suec. 
Tincture of quaſſia. 
Take of 


uaſſia, bruiſed, two ounces ; 
Proof - ſpirit, two pounds and an 
half. 
Digeſt for three days, and then 
ſtrain through paper. | 


By proof-ſpirit the medical pro- 
erties, as well as the ſenſible quali- 
ties of the quaſſia, are readily ex- 
tracted. And under this form it 
may be advantageouſly employed for 
anſwering different purpoſes in me- 
dicine. 


TINCTURA LACCÆ. 
Suec. Fo 
Tindture of lac. 
Take of a 
Gum lac, powdered, one ounce 


- Li 3 Myrrb, 
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Myrrh, three drams; 
Long — ſcurvy-graſs, a peat and 
an h 


Digeſt in a ſand heat for fix days; 


after which, ſtrain off the tincture 
for ule. 


Tais tincture is principally em- 
ployed for ſtrengthening the gums, 
and in bleedings and ſcorbutic exul- 
cerations of them: it may be fitted 
for uſe with theſe intentions, by 


mixing it with honey of roſes, or 


the like, Some recommend it in- 
ternally againf ſcorbutic complaints, 
and as a Sorroborant in gleets, fe- 
male weakneſſes, &c. Its warmth, 
pungency, and manifeſtly aſtringent 
bitteriſh taſte, point out its virtues in 
theſe caſes to be conſiderable, tho? 
common practice among us has not 
yet received it. 


TINCTURA NUCIS VO- 
MIC. 
N. 
Tindure of nux vomica. 
Take of 
Nux vomica, an ounce and a 
half; 
Proof. Ipirit, two pounds. | 
Digeſt for ſome days, and then 
ſtrain it. 


Tus nux vomica, a very active 
vegetable, has of late, as we have 
already had occaſion to obſerve, been 
introduced into practice as taken in- 
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ternally, for the cure of intermit. 
tents and of contagious dyſentery, 
In theſe affections it may be employ- 
ed under the form of tincture ag 
well as in ſubſtance; and in this way 
it moſt readily admits of being com- 
bined with other articles, either ag 
adjuvantia or corngentia. 


TINCTURA SUCCINT. 
_ Sec. 

Tincture of amber, 

Take of 
Yeilow amber, 

ounce z | 

Vitriohc æther, four ounces, 

Digeſt for three days in a veſſel ac- 
curately cloſed, frequently ſha- 
king the veſſel. and after this ſtrain 
through paper. 


pounded, one 


Tux tincture of amber was for- 
merly prepared with rectified ſpirit 
of wine; but the menſtruum here di- 
rected gives a more complete ſolution, 
and forms a more elegant and active 
tincture. It poſſeſſes the whole vir- 
tues of the concrete; and although 


it has at preſent no place in our 


Pharmacopœia, yet it is perhaps to 
be conſidered as one of the moſt va- 
luable preparations of amber. It 
has been recommended in a variety 
of affections, particularly thoſe of 
the nervous kind, as hyſterical and 
epileptic complaints. It may be ta- 
ken from a few drops to the extent 
of a tea-ſpoonful in a glaſs of wine 
or any limilar vehicle. 
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* Chap, 22, Mixtures, 
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19 g ; 
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, H A F. 
1 I 3ST U R E. 
1 X-T- U MY 
MISTURA CAMPHORATA. of emulſion, is * often uſeful in fe- 
Lond. vers, taken to the extent ef a table- 
| Campierated mixture. ſpoonful every three or four hours. 
Take of | 
Camphor, one dram. MISTURA CRETACEA. 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, ten Lond. 
drops ; Chalk mixture. 
Double: refined fs half an Takeof 
ounce ; | Prepared chalk, one ounce; 


Boiling diſtilled water, one pint, ' 
Rub the camphor firſt with the ſpi- 
rit of wine, then with the ſugar ; 
laſtly, add the water by degrees, 
and {train the mixture. 


WeatLEg camphor is often exhibit. 
ed in a folid tate, it is frequently 
alſo advantageous to employ it as 
diffuſed in watery fluids. And with 
this intention the preſent formula is 
perhaps one of the moſt ſimple, the 
union being affected merely by the 
aid of a ſmall quantity of ſpirit of 
wine and a little ſugar. But per- 
haps the more common form of e- 
mulſion in which the union is effec- 
ted, by triturating the camphor with 
a fore almonds, is not to be conſider- 

ed as inferior to this. For the unc- 
tuous quality of the almonds ſerves 
to a conſiderable degree to . 
pungency of the camphor without 
diminiſhing its activity. Camphor 
under the preſent form as well as that 


Double: refined ſugar, ſix drams ; 
Gum Arabic, powdered, two 
ounces z | 
Diſtilled water, two pints. 
Mix them. 


POTIO CRETACEA. 
Edinb. 
Chalk drink. 
Take of 


Prepared chalk, one ounce; 
Pureſt retined ſugar, half an 
ounce; 
| Mucilage of gum Arabic, two 
ounces. 
Rub them together, and add by de · 
grees. 
Water, two pounds and an half; 
Spirituous cinnamon water, two 
| ounces. 


Tazs: two preparations agree 
pretty. much both in their name and 
in their nature. But of the two 
formulæ that 7 the Edinburgh col- 


l4 lege 
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lege is moſt agreeable to the palate, 
from containing a proportion of cin- 
namon water, by which the diſa- 
greeable taſte of the chalk is ta- 
ken off. 

In the former edition of the E- 
dinburgh pharmacopceia, a prepara- 
tion of this kind Rood among the 
decoctions, and the chalk was direc- 
ted to be boiled with the water and 
gum : by the preſent formula, the 
_ chalk is much more completely ſu- 
ſpended by the mucilage and ſugar ; 
which laſt gives alſo to the mixture 
an agreeable tatte It is proper to 
employ the fineſt ſugar, as the re- 
dundant acid in the coarſer kinds 
might form with the chalk a kind of 
phoſphoric ſalt. It would perhaps 
have been more proper to have add- 
ed an aromatic, by ſuſpending the 
entire powder of cinnamon, or its 
oil, by means of the mucilage and 
ſugar: The method here directed is, 
however, leſs exceptionable in this 
than in many other preparations, as 
the precipitated matter of the ſpi- 
rituous water will probably be inviſ- 
cated in the ſaccharine and mucila- 
ginous matter. [his is a very ele- 
gant form of exhibiting chalk, and 
is an uſeful remedy in diſeaſes ariſing 
from, or accompanied with, acidity 
in the prime vie. It is frequently 


employed in diarrhea proceeding 


from that cauſe. The mucilage not 
only ſerves to keep the chalk uni- 
formly diffuſed, but alfo improves its 
virtues by ſheathing the internal 
ſurface of the inteſtines, The doſe 
of this medicine requires no nicety. 
It may be taken to the extent of 
a pound or twa 1n the courſe of a 


* 


day. 5 
MISTURA MOSCHATA. 
Lond. | 8 
Muſf- mixture. 
Take of 
Muſk, two ſcruples; 
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Gum Arabic, powdered, 
Double-refined ſugar, of each one 
dram; — 
Roſe- water, fix ounces by mea. 
ſure. 
Rub the muſk firſt with the ſugar, 
then with the gum, and add the 
roſe-water by degrees. 


Tunis had: formerly the name of 
Julepum e m:ſcho, and was intended 
as an improvement upon the He. 
ric julep with muſh of Bates. O- 


range-flower water is directed by 


that author ; and indeed this more 
perfectly coincides with the muſk 
than roſe- water: but as the former 
is difficultly procurable in perfec- 
tion, the latter is here preferred. 
The julep appears turbid at firſt: 
on ſtanding a little time, it depo- 
ſites a brown powder, and becomes 
clear, but at the ſame time loſes 
great part of its virtue. This in- 
convenience may be prevented by 
thoroughly grinding the muſk with 
gum Arabic before the addition of 
the water : by means of the gum, 
the whole ſubſtance of the muſk is 
made to remain ſuſpended in the wa- 
Volatile fpirits are in many 
caſes an uſeful addition to muſk, and 
likewiſe enable water to keep ſome- 
what more of the muſk diſſolved than 
it would otherwiſe retain. 


LAC AMYGDALZ@E. 
Lond, | 
Almond-milk. 


Take of 


dweet, almonds, one ounce and 

an half; 

Double-retined ſugar, half an 
ounce 3 

Diſtilled water, two pints. 


Beat the almonds with the ſugar ; 


then, rubbing them together, add 
by degrees the water, and ſtrain 


the liquor, 
EMUL- 


| Take of 


Chap. 22. 
EMULSII COMMUNIS. 
Edin. 


Common einulſion. 


Sweet almonds, one ounce; 

Bitter almonds, one dram; 

Common water, two pounds and 
a half. 

Beat the blanched almonds in a 
marble mortar, and gradually pour 
en them the common water, 
working the whole well together; 
then ſtrain off the liquor. 


EMULSIO ARABICA, 
2 Edin. 
Arabic emulſian. 

This is made in the ſame manner as 
the preceding; only adding, whillt 
beating the almonds, 

Of mucilage of gum Arabic, 


two ounces. 


Arr theſe may be conſidered as 
poſſeſſing nearly the ſame qualities. 
But of the three the laſt is the moſt 
powerful demulcent. 

Great care ſhould be taken, that 
the almonds be not become rancid 


by keeping; which will not only 


render the emulſion extremely un- 


pleaſant, a circumitance of great, 


conſequence in à medicine that re- 
quires to be taken in large quanti- 
ties, but likewiſe give it injurious 
qualities little expected from prepa- 
rations of this claſs. The addition 
of the bitter almonds now ordered by 
the Fdinburgh college in preparing 
thete emulſions, may pertaps pre- 
icrve them in ſome degree from ſuf- 
fering the above changes; but it is 
much more uſeful as giving the e- 
mulſion an agreable flavour. And 
although the ſubſtance of bitter al- 
monds be of a deliterious nature, yet 
nothing is to be apprehended from 


the quantity here employed. 


Theſe liquors are principally made 


ule of for diluting and obtunding a- 
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crimonious humours ; particularly in 
heat of urine and ſtranguaries ari- 
ſing either from a natural ſharpneſs of 
the juices, from the operation of cane 
tharides, or other irritating medi- 
cines: in theſe caſes, they are to be 
drank frequently, to the quantity of 
half a pint or more at a time. 

Some have ordered emulſions to 
be boiled, with a view to deprive 
them of ſome imaginary crudity z 
but by this proceſs they quickly 
ceaſe to be emulſions, the oil ſepa- 
rating from the water, and floating 
diſtinctly upon the ſurface. Acids 
and vinous ſpirits produce a like de- 
compoſition. On ſtanding alſo for 
ſome days, without addition, the 
oily matter ſeparates and riſes to the 
top, not in a pure form, but in that 
of a thick cream. Theſe experiments 
prove the compoſition of the emul- 


ſions made from the oily ſeeds of 


kernels, and at the fame time point 
out ſome cautions to be attended ta 
in their preparation and uſe. 


LAC AMMONIACL 
Lond. | 
Ammoniacum milk. 
Take of 
Ammoniacum, two drams ; 
Diſtilled water, half a pint. 
Rub the gum-reſin with the water, 
gradually poured on, until it be- 
comes a milk, | 
In the ſame manner may be made a 
milk of aſaſœtida, and of the 
reſt of the gum-reſins. 


The ammoniacum milk is em- 
ployed forattenuating tough phlegm, 
and promoting expectoration, in hu» 
moural aſthmas, coughs, and ob- 
ſtructions of the viſcera, It may be 
given to the quantity of two ſpoon- 
fuls twice a-day. | 
The lac aſafœtidæ is employed in 
ſpaſmodical, hyſterical, and other 
nervous affetions, And it is alſo 

| not 
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not unfrequently uſed under the form 


of injection. It anſwers the ſame 
purpoſes as aſafœtida in ſubſtance. 


SPI RITUS ATHERIS VI- 
TRIOLICI COMPOSITUS. 
| Loud. 
3 ſpirit of vitriolic ether. 
Take o 1 85 
Spirit of vitriohc æther, two 
pounds; 
Oil of wine, three drams. 
Mix them. 


Tuts is ſuppoſed to . if not 
preciſely the ſame, at leaſt very 
nearly, the celebrated liquor anody- 
mus mineralis of Hoffman: As we 
learn from his own writings, that 
the liquor which he thus denomina- 
ted, was formed of dulcified ſpirit 
of vitriol and the aromatic oil 
which ariſes after it: But he does 


not tell us in what proportions theſe. 


were combined. It has been highly 
extolled as an anodyne and antiſpaſ- 
modic medicine; - and with theſe in- 
tentions it is not unfrequently em- 
ployed in practice. 


SPIRITUS AMMONTA COM- 
POSITUS. 
Lond. 
Compound ſpirit of ammonia. 
ake of 
Spirit of ammonia, two pints ; 
Eſſential oil of lemon, 
— — — nutmeg, of each 
two drams. | | 
Mix them. 


Tuts differs almoſt only in name 
from the following. 


SPIRITUS VOLATILIS ARO- 
MATICUS, vulgo SPIRITUS 
VOLATILIS OLEOSUS, et 
SPIRITUS SALINUS ARO- 
MATICUS. . | 
 Edinhb. 


Folatile aromatic foirit, commonly 
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called volatile oily ſpirit, and ſas 


line aromatic ſpirit. 
Take of 
Vinous ſpirit of ſal ammonia, 
eight ounces z 
Diſtilled oil of roſemary, one 
dram and a half; 
Diſtilled oil of lemon-peel, One 
dram. 
Mix them, that the oils may be dif. 
ſolved. 


By the method here directed, the 
oils are as completely diſſolved ax 
when diſtillation is employed. 

Volatile ſalts, thus united with a- 
romatics, are not only more agree - 
able in flavour, but likewiſe more 
acceptable to the ſtomach, and leſs 
acrimonious than in their pure ſtate. 
Both the foregoing compoſitions 
turn out excellent ones, provided the 
oils are good, and the diſtillation 
ſkcilfully performed. The doſe is 
from five or ſix drops to ſixty or 
more. 

Medicines of this kind might be 
prepared extemporaneouſly, by drop- 


ping any proper eſſential oil into the 


dulcified ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 
which will readily diſſolve the oil 
without the affiſtance of diſtillation. 
But it is perhaps preferable that 
they ſhould be kept in the ſhops rea- 
dy mixed. 


SPIRITUS AMMONLEA SUC- 
CINATUS. 
Lond. 
Succinated ſpirit of ammonia, 
Take of | 
Alcohol, one ounce ; 
Water of pure ammonia, four 
ounces, by meaſure ; 
Rectified oil of amber, one ſcruple; 


Soap, ten grains. 


Digeſt the ſoap and oil of amber 


in the alcohol till they be diſ- 
ſolved; then add the water of 
pure ammonia, and mix them by 
| 

Ta 


[T, 


an 


hap. 22, 


Tuis compoſition is extremely 
penetrating, and has lately come in- 
©, ¶ to in lowneſfſes and faintings, under 
the name of Eau de luce. It has 
been hitherto brought from France. 
It is not quite limpid, for the oil of 
amber diſſolves only imperfectly in 
the ſpirit : if the volatile ſpirit be not 
exceedingly ftrong, ſcarcely any of 
the oil will be 1mbibed. 

The Eau de luce is not only uſed 
with the view of making an impreſ- 
fion upon the noſe, but is taken in- 
ternally in the ſame caſes. It has 
likewiſe of late been celebrated as a 
remedy for the bite of the rattle- 
ſnake, when uſed internally, and 
applied externally to the wounded 
part. 


ne 


SPIRITUS CAMPHORA- 
So, ©; 
Lond. 
Camphorated ſpirit. 
Take of 
Camphor, four ounces ; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, two 
pints. / 
Mix them, ſo that the camphor may 
be diſſolved. | | 


Or this we have already had oc- 
caſion to ſpeak in the preceding 
chapter under the title given to it by 
the Edinburgh college. 


_ EMULSIO OLEOSA SIM- 


PLEX: © 
Gen. 


Simple oily emulſion. _ 
Take of | 
Almond oil, one ounce ; 
Syrup of althea, an ounce and a 
half; 
Gum Arabic, half an ounce ; 
Fountain water, fix ounces. 
Mix, and make an emulſion accord- 
ing to art. | 
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EMULSIO OLEOSA VOLA- 
a TILES 5 
Gen. 
Volatile oily emulſion. 


Take of 
Almond oil, an ounce and a half ; 
Syrup of althea, one ounce ; 
Gum arabic, half an ounce 
Volatile alkaline ſalt, one dram; 
Fountain water, ſeven ounces. 


Mix them according to art. 


Bor theſe are elegant and con- 
venient modes of exhibiting oil in- 
ternally. And under theſe forms it 
is often advantageouſly employed in 
caſes of cough, hoarſeneſs, and ſi- 
milar affections. By means of the 
alkali, a more intimate union of oil 


with water 1s obtained than can be 


had with the intermedium either of 
ſyrup or vegetable mucilage; and 
in ſome caſes, the alkali both con- 
tributes to anſwer the intention in 


view, and prevents the oil from ex- 


citing ſickneſs at ſtomach : But in 
other inſtances, the pungency which 
it imparts is diſagreeable to the pa- 
tient and unfavourable to the diſ- 
eaſe. According to theſe circum- 
ſtances, therefore, where an oily 
mixture is to be employed, the prac- 
titioner will be determined in his 
choice to have recourſe either to the 
one or the other formula. 


JULAPIUM ACIDUM. 
| Gen: 
| | Acid julep. 
Take of 


Weak vitriolic acid, three drams; 
Simple ſyrup, three ounces ; 
Fountain water, two pounds. 


Mix them. | 


Is this ſtate, the vitriolic acid is 


ſufficiently diluted to be taken with 
eaſe in conſiderable doſes. And it 
may thus be advantageouſly employ- 
gd in various affections; concerning 

| which 


— 
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be anſwered, either by its action 
on the ſtomach, or on the ſyſtem in 
general. | | 


JULAPIUM ATHEREUM, 
| Gen, | 
Ether julep. 

Take of | 

Pure vitriolic æther, two ſcruples; 
Fountain water, ſix ounces; 
Refined ſugar, half an ounce. 

Mix them according to art, 


ALTHOUGH it is in general pro- 
per that æther ſhould be diluted on- 
ly when it is to be immediately u- 
ſed, yet it is ſometimes neceſſary 
that it ſhould be put into the hands 
of the patient in the ſtate in which 
it is to be taken. In ſuch inſtances 
the preſent formula is a very proper 
bone; but the addition of a little mu- 
cilage tends both to cover the pun- 
gency of the æther in the mouth, 
and to retain it in a ſtate of mixture 
with the water. 4 


JULAPIUM SUCCINATUM. 
N Gen. 
Amber juleps. 
Take of ; 
 TinQure of amber, two drams; 
Refined ſugar, half an ounce ; 
Fountain water, fix ounces. 
Mix them according to art. 
_ Unvpex this form the tincture of 
amber is ſo far diluted and ſweeten- 
ed, as to form an agreeable mixture; 
and in this manner it may often be 
advantageouſly employed for coun- 
teracting nervous affections, and an- 
ſwering thoſe other purpoſes for 


which we have already mentioned 
that this a article is had ä to in 
en 


* 
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which we have already had occa- 
fron to make ſome remarks in the 
Materia Medica, and which are to 


of promoting a flight diſcharge by 


= 
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 MIXTURA SALINA, 
| OWE. 
| Saline mixture, or julep.. 
Take of 
Fixed vegetable alkali, one ounce; 
Fountain water, five ounces. 
To this lixivium add, 

Lemon juice, two ounces, or as 
much as is ſufficient to ſaturate 
the alkali ;' 

Simple ſyrup, half an ounce. 


8 ÿß; IIS - >. pe 4 we} „ we 


Tuis mixture is frequently pre- 
ſcribed in febrile diſeaſes as a means 


the ſurface : For where the ſkin is 
parched with great encreaſed heat, it 
generally operates as a gentle dias 
phoretic. It often alſo promotes a 
diſcharge by the kidney, and 1s not 
unfrequently employed to reſtrain 
vom iting. With theſe intentions it 
is in daily uſe among Britiſh practi- 
tioners, although it has no place in 
our pharmacopœias, from its being 
entirely an Once preſerip- 
tion. 


SOLUTIO MINERALIS AR. 
* ſolution of arſenic. 

Take of 

White arſenic, reduced to a ſub- 
tile powder, 

Fixed vegetable alkali, each fixtye 
four grains z 

Diſtilled water, half a pint. 

Put it into a florentine flaſk, and let 
this be placed in a ſand heat, ſo 
that the water may boil gently 
till the arſenic be completely diſ- 

ſolved; then add to the ſolution 
when cold half an ounce of ſpirit 

of lavender, and as much diſtilled 
water as to make the ſolution a- 
mount to- a pint by meaſure, or 
fifteen ounces and an half by 
weight. 


For the introduction of this.s re· 
medy 


Chap. 23- 


medy we are indebted to Dr Fowler 
of Stafford. We have already had 
occaſion to mention it when treat- 
ing of arſenie in the Materia Medi- 
ca: and we then obſerved, that if 
it be not preciſely the tame, it 1s at 
leaſt ſuppoſed to be very analogous 
to a remedy which has had a very 
extenſive ſale in ſome parts of Eng- 
land under the name of the Taftelefs 
ague drop; and which has been 
employed with very great ſucceſs in 
the cure of obſtinate intermittents. 
But whether the preſent formula in 
any degree approaches to the taite- 
leſs ague drop or not, there can be 
no doubt, from the concurring te- 
ſtimony of many eminent practition- 
ers, that it is equally ſucceſsful in 
combating intermittents. For this 


. 
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purpoſe it is given according to the 
age and other circumitances of the 
patient in doſes from two to twenty 


drops, once, twice, or oſtener in 
the courſe of the day: And its uſe 


has been found to be attended wit 


remarkable ſucceſs, although with 
ſome patients even very ſmall doſes 
have been found to excite ſevere vo- 
-miting. Beſides diſtinctly marked 
intermittents, this ſolution has alſo 
been ſometimes ſucceſsful in obſti- 
nate periodical headachs, and in'cu- 
taneousafFe ons of the leprous kind, 
reſiſting every other mode of cure. 
And perhaps in every caſe where ar- 
ſenic can be employed with ſafety 
or advantage internally, this prepara- 
tion is preferable to any other with 
which we are yet acquainted. 


r 


ä 
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CYRUPS are ſaturated ſolutions 

of ſugar, made in water, or wa- 
tery or vinous infuſions, or in juices. 
They were formerly conſidered as 
medicines of much greater import - 
ance than they are thought to be at 
preſent. Syrups and diſtilled waters 
were for ſome ages made uſe of as 
the great alteratives; inſomuch that 
the evacuation of any peccant hu- 
mour was never attempted, till by 


à due courſe of theſe it had firſt been 


F 


UP 


ſuppoſed to be regularly prepared for 
expulſion. Hence aroſe the exuberant 
collection of both, which we meet 
with in pharmacopceias, and like er- 
rors have prevailed in each As 
multitudes of diſtilled waters have 
been compounded from materials un- 
fit to give any virtue over the helm; 
ſo numbers of ſyrups have been pre- 
pared from ingredients, which in 
this form cannot be taken in ſufft- 
cient doſes to exert their virtues; for 

7 t Wo 
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two thirds of a ſyrup conſiſt of ſu- 
and greateſt part of the remain- 
ing third is an aqueous fluid. 
| Syrups are at preſent chiefly re- 
garded as convenient vehicles for me- 
dicines of greater efficacy; and made 
uſe of for ſweetening draughts and 
juleps, for reducing the lighter pow- 
ders into boluſes, pilli, or electa- 
ries, and other ſimilar purpoſes. 
Some likewiſe may not improperly 
be confidered as medicines them- 
ſelves ; as thoſe of ſaffron, buckthorn 
berries, and ſome others. 


To the. chapter on ſyrups the 
London college in their pharmaco- 
pœia have premiſed the following 
general obſervations. 

In the making of ſyrups, where 
we have not directed either the 
weight of the ſugar, or the manner 
in which it ſhould, be diſſolved, this 
is to be the rule: 

Take of 


Double refined ſugar, twenty nine | 


ounces z 
Any kind of liquor, one pint. 
Diſſolve the ſugar in the liquor, in a 
water-bath ; then ſet it aſide 
for twenty-four hours; take off 
the ſcum, and pour off the ſy- 


rup from the _ if there be 


* 


Tus following are the 281 
rules which have commonly been gi- 
ven with reſpect to the preparation 
of F 


Alt the rules laid down for making 
decoctions are likewiſe to be ob- 
ſerved in the decoctions for ſyrups. 

$ Vegetables, both for decoctions 
and infuſions, ought to be dry, 
unleſs they are TY ordered 
otherwiſe, 

JI. 


In both the London 8 Edin- 


burgh pharmacopœia, only the 
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pureſt or double. reſined ſugar i 
allowed. 

In the ſyrups Need bo boiling, 
it has been cuſtomary to perform the 
clarification with whites of eggs af. 
ter the ſugar had been diſſolved in 
the decoction of the vegetable. This 
method is apparently injurious to 
the preparation ; ; fince not only. the 


impurities of the ſugar are thus dif: 


charged; but a conſiderable pan 
likewiſe of the medicinal matter, 
which the water had before taken 
up from the ingredients, is ſeparated 
along with them. Nor indeed is 


the clarification and deſpumation of 


the ſugar, by itſelf, very adviſable; 
for its purification by this proceſs is 
not ſo perfect as might be expected: 
after it has undergone this proceſs, 
the refiners ſtill ſeparate from it 2 
quantity of oily matter, which 1; 
diſagreeable to weak ſtomachs. It 
appears therefore moſt eligible to 
employ fine ſugar for all the ſyrups; 
even the purgative ones (which have 
been uſually made with coarſe ſu- 
gar, as ſomewhat coinciding with 
their intention) not excepted ; for, 
as purgative medicines are in general 
ungrateful to the ſtomach, it is cer- 
tainly improper to employ an addi- 
tion which increaſes their offenſive- 
neſs. 
1. | 
Where the weight of the ſugar is 
not expreſſed, twenty-nine oun- 
ces are to be taken in every pint 
of liquor. The ſugar is to be re- 
duced into powder, and diffol 


. ved in the liquor by the heat of a 
. water-bath, unleſs ordered other- 


wile. 
Although in the formula of ſeveral 
of the ſyrups, a double weight of 
ſugar to that of the liquor is di- 
reed, yet leſs will generally be 
ſufficient. Firſt, therefore, dif- 
ſolve in the liquor an equal weight 
of ſugar, then gradually add ſome 


More 


more in powder, till a little re- 

mains undiſſolved at the bottom, 

which is to be afterwards incorpo- 

rated by ſetting the ſyrup in a 

water-bath. | | 

The quantity of ſugar ſhould be 
ſo much, as the liquor is capable of 
keeping diſſolved in the cold: if 
there is more, a part of it will ſe- 


parate, and concrete into eryſtals, or 


candy; if leſs, the ſyrup will be 
ſubject to ferment, eſpecially in 
warm weather, and change into a 
vinous, or ſour liquor. If in cry- 
ſtalliſing, only the ſuperfluous ſugar 
ſeparated, it would be of no incon- 
venience; but when part of the ſu- 
gar has candied, the remaining ſy- 
rup is found to have an under pro- 
portion, and is as ſubject to fer- 
mentation as if it had wanted ſugar 
at firlt, | 
IV 


Copper-veſſcls, unleſs they be well 
tinned ſhould not be employed in 
the making of acid ſyrups, or 
ſuch as are compoſed of the juices 
of fruits. 


The confectioners, who are the 
molt dexterous people at theſe kinds 


of preparations, to avoid the ex- 


pence of frequently new-tinning 
their veſſels, rarely make uſe of any 


other than copper ones untinned, in 


the preparation even of the moſt a- 
cid ſyrups, as of oranges and le- 
mons. Nevertheleſs, by taking due 
care, that their coppers be well 
ſcoured and perfectly clean, and 
that the ſyrup remain no longer in 
them than is abſolutely neceſſary, 
they avoid giving it any ill taſte 
or quality from the metal. This 


practice, however, is by no means 


to be recommended to the apothe- 
car y. ; ; 


V 


The ſyrup, when ade, is to be ſet. 


by till next day; if any ſaccha- 
rine cruſt appears upon the ſur- 
face, it is to be taken off. 


Syrups. 


Take of 


3... 

-  SYRUPUS -ACETIE. 
FOIL» Edinb. 

Syrup of vinegar. 
Take of 1 3 
Vinegar, two pounds and an half; 
Refined ſugar, three pounds and 
an half. | 
Boil them till a ſyrup be formed. 


Tuis is to be conſidered as ſimple 
ſyrup merely acidulated, and is by 
no means unpleaſant. It is often 
employed in mucilaginous mixtures, 
and the like; and on account of its 
cheapneſs it is often preferred to ſy- 
rup of lemons. 


SYRUPUS ALTHEE. 
Lond. 55 
Syrup of marſhmallow. 


Freſh root of marſhmallow, brui- 
fed, one pound; 1 | 
Double-refined ſugar, four pounds; 

Diſtilled water, one gallon. 

Boll the water with the marſhmal- 
low root to one half, and prefs 
out the liquor when cold. Set 
it by twelve. hours; and, after 
the feces have ſubſided, pour off 
the liquor. Add the ſugar, and 
boil it to the weight of fix 
pounds. 


Edin. 
Take of 
Marſhmallow roots, ſomewhat 
dried, nine ounces ; 
Water, ten pounds 
Pureſt ſugar, four pounds. 

Boll the water with the roots to the 
conſumption of one half, and 
ſtrain the liquor, ſtrongly expreſs- 

ing it. Suffer the ſtrained liquor 
to reſt till the feces have ſubſided; 
and when 1t 18 free of the dregs, 
add the ſugar; then boil ſo as to 
make a ſyrup. _ 


Tan ſyrup of marſhmallows ſeems 
to have been a ſort of favourite a- 
mong 


— 


mong g dilpenſatory writers, who have 
taken great pains to alter and amend 


it, but have been wonderfully tender 


in retrenching any of its articles. In 
the laſt preſcription, it is lopt of its 
ſuperfluities, without any injury to 
its virtues. It is uſed chiefly in ne- 
phretic caſes, for ſweetening emol- 

hent decoctions, and the like: of 
it ſelf it can do little ſervice, not- 


withſtanding the high opinion which 
ſome have entertained of it; for 


what can be expected from two or 
three ſpoonfuls of the ſyrup, when 
the decoction, from which two or 
three pounds are made, may be 'ta- 
ken at a draught or two? It is ſome- 
times uſeful in tickling coughs, by 
inviſcating irritating matter diſtilling 
in the fauces: in this way it ſome- 
times affords conſiderable relief. | 


SYRUPUS CA RYOPHILLI 
RUBKL - 
Lond. 
Syrup of clove Fuly-flower. 
e of | 


Freſh clove July flowers, the heels 

being cut off, two pounds; 
Bolling diftilled water, fix pints. 

Macerate the flowers for twelve 
hours in a glaſs veſſel; and, in the 
ſtrained liquor, diſſolve the double- 
refined ſugar, that it may be made 
a ſyrup. 


SYRUPUS CARYOPHLILO- 
RUM. 
Edin. 
5 Syrups of clove ul-flower. 
Take of 1 7 7 
Clove July- flowers, freſh gather- 
ed and freed from the heels, one 
pound ; 
Pureſt ſugar, ſeven pounds and a 
quarter; 
Boiling water, four pounds. 
Macerate the flowers in the water for 


a night; then to the ſtrained li- | 


| quor add the ſugar previouſly 


beat, and diſſolve it by a gentle 
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heat, to make the whole into 2 
ſyrup. 


Tuts ſyrup is of an agreeable fla. 
vour, and a fine red colour; ang 
for theſe it is chiefly valued. Some 
have ſubſtituted to it one eaſily pre. 
parable at ſeaſons when the flower 
are not to be procured : an ounce 


of clove ſpice is infuſed for ſome 


days in twelve ounces of white 
wine, the liquor ſtrained, and, with 
the addition of twenty ounces of ſu. 
gar, boiled to a proper conſiſtence: 
a little cochineal renders the colour 


of this ſyrup exactly ſimilar to that 


prepared from the clove July-flower; 
and its flavour is of the ſame kind, 
though not ſo pleaſant. The abuſe 
may be readily detected by adding to 
a little of the ſyrup ſome alkaline 
falt or ley ; which will change the 

enuine ſyrup to a green colour; but 
in the counterfeit, it will make no 
ſuch alteration, only varying the 
ſhade of the red. 

As the beauty of the colour is a 
principal quality in this ſyrup, no 
force in the way of expreſſion ſhould 
be uſed in ieparating the liquor from 
the flowers. 


SYRUPUS COLCHICI. 
Edin. 
- Syrup of colchicum. 
Take of | | 
Colchicum root, freſh and ſuccu- 
lent, cut into ſmall pieces, one 
ounce ; 
_ Vinegar, ſixteen ounces z 
Pureſt ſugar, twenty-ſix ounces. 
Macerate the root in the vinegar 


two days, now and then ſhaking 


the veſlel ; : then ſtrain it with a 
gentle preſſure. To the ſtrained 
liquor add the ſugar, and boil a 
little, ſo as t6 form a ſyrup. 


Tais ſyrup ſeems to be the beſt 
preparation of the colchicum; great 
care is required to take up this root 

| "= 


in the proper ſeaſon : and from er- 
rors of this kind ' we are to aſcribe 
the uncertainty in the effects of this 
medicine as found in the ſhops. 
The ſyrup of colchicum 1s often 
ſucceſsfully employed as a diuretic, 
and may be taken from a dram or two 
to the extent of an ounce or more. 


 SYRUPUS CORTICIS AU- 
RANTII. 
Lond. 
Syrup orange. peel. 
Take of 
Freſh outer- rind of Seville oran- 
es, eight ounces; | 
Boiling diſtilled water, five pints. - 
Macerate for twelve hours in a cloſe 
veſſel ; and, in the ſtrained liquor, 
diſſolve the double-refined ſugar 


to make a ſyrup. 


| Edin. 
Take of GR 
Yellow rind of Seville orange- 
peel, freſh, fix ounces; 
Boiling water, three pounds. 
Infuſe them for a night in a cloſe 
veſſel; then ſtrain the liquor ; let 
it ſtand. to ſettle; and having 
© poured it off clear from the ſedi- 
ment, diſſolve in it four pounds 
and a quarter of white ſugar, ſo 
as to make it into a ſyrup with a 
gentle heat. | 


Ix making this ſyrup, it is parti- 
cularly neceſſary that the ſugar be 
previouſly powdered, and diſſolved 
in the infuſion with as gentle a heat 


2 poſſible, to prevent the exhalation 


of the volatile parts of the peel. With 
theie cautions, the ſyrup proves a 
very elegant and agreeable one, poſ- 
ſeſſing great ſhare of the fine flavour 
of the orange-peel. | 


SYRUPUS CROCL. 
| e fc 
Syrup of ſaffron, 


Take of | 
Saffron, one ounce 
Boiling diſtilled water, one pint. 

Macerate the ſaffron, in the water, 
ſor twelve hours, in a cloſe veſſel; 
and diſſelve the double-refined ſu- 
gar in the ſtrained liquor that i 
may be made a ſyrup. | 


SAFFRON is very well fitted for 
making a ſyrup, as in this form a 
ſufficient doſe of it is contained in a 
reaſonable compaſs. This ſyrup is 
at preſent frequently preſcribed ; it 
is a pleaſant cordial, and gives a fine 
colour to juleps. | 


SYRUPUS SUCCI LIMONIS, 
Syrup of lemon-juice. 
ake of 
Lemon- juice, ſtrained, after the 
feces have ſubſided, two pints z 
Double- refined ſugar, fifty oun- 
ces. | 
Diſſolve the ſugar, that it may be 
made a {yrup. 


SYRUPUS e SUCCO MALO» © 


RUM LIMONIORUM, 
Edin. 
Syrup of lemon-juice. 
Take of 17 
Juice of lemons, ſuffered to ſtand 
till the feces have ſubſided, and 
afterwards ſtrained, two pounds 
and a half. 


Double - refined ſugar, fifty oun - 


n | 
Diſſolve the ſugar in the juice, ſo as 
to make a ſyrup thereof. 


SYRUPUS, FRUCTUS MORI. 
wr Lond. .- | 
Syrup of the juice of mulberries. + 


SYRUPUS FRUCTUS- RUBL 


maT 
BE „ 5 
. Syrup of the 12 of raſpberries. 
| m | 
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SY» 


* 
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SYRUPUS FRUCTUS RIBIS 
NIR. 


. Lond. | 
Syrup of black currantt. 


| Theſe three are directed by the Lon- 


don college to be prepared in the 
ſame manner as ſyrup of lemons, 


which immediately precedes them. 


Lud et Pour ure very pleaſant 
cooling ſyrups; and with this in- 


tention are occaſionally made uſe of 


in dravghts and juleps, for quench- 
ing thir, abating heat, &c. in bi- 
hous or inflammatory diſtempers. 
They are ſometimes likewiſe em- 
ployed in gargariſms for inflamma- 
tions of the mouth and tonſils. 


 SYRUPUS PAPAVERIS 
ALBL 
Lond. 
= A of the white poppy. 
Take of 
The heads of white poppies, dried, 
and the ſeeds taken out, three 
pounds and an half; 
Double- refined ſugar, ſix pounds. 
- Diſtilled water, eight gallons. 
Slice and bruiſe the heads, then boil 
them in the water to three gal- 
lons, in a water- bath ſaturated 
with ſea-ſalt, and preſs out the li- 
- Quor. Reduce this by boiling to 
about the meaſure of four pints, 
© and ſtrain it whilſt it is hot, firſt 
through a ſieve, then through a 
thin woollen cloth, and ſet it a- 
ſide for twelve hours, that the fe- 
ces may ſubſide. Boil the liquor, 
poured eff from the feces, to three 
_ pints, and diſſolve the ſugar in it 
that it may be made a ſyrup. 


SYRUPUS: PAPAVERIS AT 

BI, ſeu de MECONIO, N 
7 VIACODION. C24, 

. | 

 Hjrup of white poppies, or of meco- 

_ Br ty called diacedium. 


* 


— and pale 


opiate matter of the poppy heads, 


mild opiates. 


Take of 
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Take f . 

White poppy heads, dried, and 

freed from the ſeeds, two 
pounds; 


Boiling water, thirty pounds; 
Pureſt fugar, four pounds, 
en the bruiſed heads in the 
water for a night; next boil til 
only one-third part of the liquor 
remain; then ſtrain it; expreſs. 
ing it ſtrongly. Boil the ſtrain. 
ed liquor to the conſumption of 
one half, and ſtrain again; lat. 
ly, add the ſugar, and boil to a 
fyrup. 
It may alſo be made by diſſolving in 
two pounds and a half of ſimple 
fyrup, one dram of the extract of 
N ere 


Tas Soros, impregnated with the 


is given to children in doſes of two 
or three drams; to adults, from half 
an ounce to an ounce and upwards, 
for eaſing pain, procuring reſt, and 
anſwering the other intentions of 
Particular care is re- 
quilite in its preparation, that it may 
be always made, as nearly as poſ- 
fible, of the ſame ſtrength; and ac- 
cordingly the colleges have been 
very minute in their deſcription of 
the proceſs, 


SYRUP US PAPAVE RIS ER- 
RATICI. 5 
Lond. 


Syrup of the red PPPHy- 


- The freſh flowers of the wild, or 
red, poppy, four pounds; 

Boiling diſtilled water, four pints 
and an half. 

Put the flowers, by degrees, into the 
boiling water, in a water-bath, 
conſtantly ſtirring them. After 
this, the veſſel being taken out 
of the bath, macerate for twelve 
hours; ; then preſs out the 51 

.-- 
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Chap. 23. 
and ſet it apart, that the feces 
may ſubſide. Laſtly, make it into 

a ſyrup, with double- refined ſu- 
gar. | — 

Tus deſign of putting the flow- 

ers into boiling water in a water. 


bath is, that they may be a little 


ſcalded, fo as to ſhrink enough to 


be all immerged in the water; with- 
out this artifice, they can ſcarce be 


all got in: but they are no longer to 


be continued over the fire than till 
this effect is produced, left the liquor 
become too thick, and the ſyrup ren- 
dered ropy. | | 
This ſyrup has been recommend- 
ed in diſorders of the breaſt, coughs, 
ſpitting of blood, pleuriſies, and o- 
ther diſeaſes, both as an emollient 
and as an opiate. It is one of the 
lighteſt of the opiate medicines ; and 
in this reſpe& ſo weak, that ſome 
have doubted of its having any ano- 
dyne quality. We indeed preſume, 
that it might be very ſafely ſuperſed- 
ed altogether : and accordingly it 
has now no place either in the E- 
dinburgh pharmacopœia, or ſome of 
the beſt foreign ones, though {till re- 
tained by the London college. 


SYRUPUS ROSA. 
Lond. 
Roſe-Hrup. 
Take of he Om 
The dried petals of the damaſk 
_ roſe, ſeven ounces; 
Double-refined fugar, fix pounds; 
Bolling diftilled water, four pints. 
Macerate the petals of the toſe in 
water for twelve hours, and 
ſtrain. Evaporate the ftrained li- 


quor to two pints and an half, and 


add . the ſugar, that it may be 
made a ſyrup. | 
SYRUPUS ROSARUM 
.  PALLIDARUM. - 
Edin. 5 
Hrup of pale reſis. 


oh 547 
Take of : o | 
Pale roſes, freſh gathered, one 
pound; 17 
Boiling water, four pounds; _ 
White ſugar, three pounds. 
Macerate the roſes in the water for a 
night; then to the liquor ſtrained, 
and freed from the dregs, add the 
ſugar; boil them into a ſyrup. 
This ſyrup may likewiſe be made 
from the liquor remaining after 
the diſtillation of roſe-water, de- 
purated from its feces. | 


Tus liquor remaining after the 
diſtillation of roſes (provided the 
ſtill has been perfectly clean), is as 
proper for making this ſyrup as a 
freſh infuſion; for the diſtillation 
only collects thoſe volatile parts 
which are diſſipated in the air whilſt 
the infuſion is boiling to its conſiſt- 
ence: 'This ſyrup 1s an agreeable 
and mild purgative for children, in 


the doſe of half a fpoonful, or a 


ſpoonful. It hkewiſe proves gently 
laxative to adults; and with this in- 
tention may be of ſervice in coſtive 
habits. Its principal uſe is in ſolu- 
tive glyſters. Fey | 
SYRUPUS e ROSIS SICCIS, 
/ Fr Og 
Syrup of dry roſes. | 


| Take of | 


Red roſes, dried, ſeven ounces; 
White ſugar, ſix pounds ; 
Boiling water, five pounds. 
Infuſe the roſes in the water for a 
night, then. boil them a little; 
ftrain out the liquor, and adding 
to it the ſugar,” boil them to the. 
conſiſtence of a ſyrup. _ 


Trrs ſyrup is pp to be 
mildly aſtringent: but is principally 


_ valued on account of its red colour. 
The London college have omitted 
it, having retained others at leaſt e- 
equal to it in that reſpec. 


sr 
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SYRUPUS SCILLITICUS, 
Edin. 


92 Syrup of fquills. \ 
Take of / 


Vinegar of ſquills, two pounds 
White ſugar, three pounds and a 
r | | 
Make them into a ſyrup with a 

gentle heat. 5 | 


Tuts ſyrup was formerly prepared 
with ſome ſpices, intended to alle- 
viate the offenſiveneſs of the ſquills. 
But while they had not this effect, 
they oſten eounteracted the inten- 
tion in view, and are therefore omit- 
ted. It is uſed chiefly in doſes of 
a ſpoonful or two, for promoting 
expectoration, which it does very 
powerfully, 5 


SRU PUS SIMPLEX, five 
| COMMUNIS. 
2 Edin. 
imple or common ſyrup. 
Take of 
Pureſt ſugar, fifteen parts; 
Water, eight parts. 
Let the ſugar be diſſolved by a 
gentle heat. | 


Tais preparation is a plain li- 
quid ſweet, void of flavour or co- 
Jour. It is convenient for ſun- 
dry purpoſes where theſe qualities 
are not wanted, or would be excep- 


tionable. 


SYRUPUS SPINE CER- 

. VINA. 4 
Ss: 

Fyrup of buckthorn. 

Take of 5 1 

I) be juice of ripe and freſh buck- 

thorn berries, one gallon; 

Ginger, bruiſed, one ounce; _ 

All. ſpice, powdered, one ounce 

% and an half; 5 

Double - refined ſugar, ſeven 


pounds. 


get by the juice for ſome days, that 
» , | 
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the feces may ſubſide, and ſtrain. 
Macerate the ginger and all-ſpice 
in a pint of the ſtrained juice, for 
four hours, and ſtrain. Boil away 
the reſt of the juice to three pints; 
then add that part of the juice in 
which the ginger and all-ſpice 
have been macerated; and, laſt- 
ly, the ſugar, that it may be made 

a ſyrup. 


SYRUPUS e RHAMNO CA. 
 THARTICO ſeu e SPINA 
CERVINA. | 

| Edin. | 
Syrup of buckthorn. 

Take of 4 | 

The juice of ripe buckthorn ber 
ries, depurated, ſeven pounds 
and a half; 

White ſugar, three pounds and a 

half. | | 

Boil them to the conſiſtence of a 


ſyrup. 5 


Borg theſe preparations, in do- 
ſes of three or four ſpoonfuls, ope · 
rate as briſk cathartics. - The prin- 
cipal inconveniences attending them 
are, their being very unpleaſant, and 
their occaſioning a thirſt and dry- 
neſs of the mouth and fauces, and 
ſometimes violent gripes: theſe effects 
may be prevented by drinking libe- 
rally of water-gruel, or other warm 
liquids, during the operation. The 
ungratefulneſs of the buckthorn is 
endeavoured to be remedied in the 


firſt of the above preſcriptions, by 


the addition of aromatics, which, 


however, are ſcarcely ſufficient for 
that purpoſe. The ſecond alſo had 
formerly an aromatic material for 
the ſame intention, a dram of the 
efſential oil of cloves; which be- 
ing found ineffectual, is now re- 
jected. TE 


_ SYRUPUS TOLUTANUS. 
7 Lond. 8 
Syrup of balſam of Tolu. 


ake 


* = O09 w wo Sy 
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„„ 
The balſam of Tolu, eight oun- 
ces; | 
Diſtilled water, three pints. 
Boil for two hours. Mix with the li- 
quor, ſtrained after it is cold, the 


double- reſined ſugar, that it may 
| water, and a proper quantity of ſu- 


be made a ſyrup. 


SYRUPUS BALSAMICUS. 
Edin. 
© Balſamic fyrup. 
Take of es M | 

The ſyrup of ſugar, juſt made, 
and warm from the fire, two 
pounds: 

Tincture of balſam of Tolu, one 
ounce. . 


When the ſyrup has grown almoſt 


cold, ſtir into it the tincture, by 
little at a time, agitating them 
well together, till perfectly united. 


Tuis laſt method of making the 
balſamic ſyrup was dropt in one of the 
preceding editions of the Edinburgh 
pharmacopœia, on a cqggplaint that 
the ſpirit ſpoiled the taſte of the ſy- 


rup; which it did in a great degree 


when the tincture was drawn with 
malt- ſpirits, the nauſeous oil which 
all the common malt- ſpirits are ac- 
companied with communicating that 


quality; and this was particularly 


the eaſe when the ſpirituous part 
was evaporated from the ſyrup, as 
was directed in the former edition 
of the Edinburgh pharmacopœia. 
Particular care therefore ſhould be 
taken, that the ſpirit, employed for 
making the tincture, be 
clean, and well reQtified from all ill 
flavour. AR | 
The intention of the contrivers of 
the two foregoing proceſſes ſeems to 
have been ſomewhat different. In 
the firſt, the more ſubtile and fra- 
grant parts of the balſam are extrac- 
ted from the groſſer reſinous matter, 
and alone 18t1ined in the ſyrup: the 


other ſyrup contains the whole ſub- 


perfectly 
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ſtance of the balſam in larger quan- 
ity. They are both moderately im- 
pregnated with the agreeable flavour 
of the balſam. 

In ſome pharmacopœias, a ſyrup 
of this kind 1s prepared from a tinc- 
ture of balſam of Peru, with roſe- 


g. 


SYRUPUS VIOLA. 
| Lond. | 
Syrup of violets. 
Take of 
The freſh petals of the violet, two 
pounds; | | 
Boiling diſtilled water, five pints. 
Macerate for twenty-four hours; af- 
terwards ſtrain the liquor, without 
preſſing, through thin linen. Add 
refined ſugar, that it may be 
made a ſyrup. | 


SYRUPUS VIOLARUM, 
Edin 
| Syrup of via!ets. 
Take of ._ -* 3 
Freſh violets, one pound; 
Boiling water, four pounds. 
Pureſt ſugar, ſeven pounds and a 
half. f 
Macerate the violets in the water for 
twenty - four hours in a glaſs, or at 
leaſt a glazed carthen veſſel, cloſe 
covered; then ſtrain without ex- 
' preſſion, and to the ſtrained liquor 
add the ſugar, beat, and make in- 
to a ſyrup. £25, 


Tunis ſyrup is of a very agreeable 
flavour ; and in. the quantity of a 
ſpoonful or two proves to children 
gently laxative. It is apt to loſe, in 
keeping, the elegant blue colour, for 
which it is chiefly valued ; and hence 
ſome have been induced to counter- 
feit it with materials whoſe colour is 
more permanent. This abuſe may be 
readily diſcovered,. by adding to a 
little of the ſuſpected ſyrup any acid 
or alkaline liquor. If the ſyrup be 


Mm 3 ge- 


genyine, the acid will change its 
blue colour to a red,' and the alkali 
will change jt to a green; but if 
counterſeit, theſe changes will not 
happen. It is obyious, from this 
mutability of the colour of the vio- 


let, that the . would be de- 


ceived if he ſhould expect to give any 
Þlue tinge to acidulated or Able 
juleps or mixtures, by the addition 
of the blue ſyrup. 


SYRUPUS ZINGIBERIS. 
Lond. 
| Syrup of ginger. 
Take 5 Ow”. 
Ginger, brujſed, four ounces; 
Boiling diſtilled water, three pints. 
Macerate for four hours, and ſtrain 


then add the refined ſugar, that | 


it may be made a ſyrup. 


Edin. 

Take of | 
Beat ginger, three ounces ; 
Boiling water, four pounds; 
Pureſt ſugar, ſeven Pounds and a 

half. 

Macerate the ginger in the water in 
a cloſe ' veſſel, for twenty - four 
hours; then to the liquor ſtrained, 
and freed from the feces. add the 
beat ſugar, and make them into a 


ſyrup. 


Tus are agreeable and mode- 

rately aromatic ſyrups, lightly im- 

regnated with the flavour and vir- 
98 of the ginger. | 


SYRUPUS ACIDUS. 
„„ 
Acid Hrup. 
Take of 
Weak ſpirit « of vitriol, two drams; 
| Syrup of lemons, ſix ounces. 


Mix them.“ 


Wars we wiſh to oi x a ſy- 
p. not wy Rirongly acidulated, 
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ſuited to anſwer the purpoſe. 


SYRUPUS . 
Gen. 
| Alkaline ſyrup. 
Take of 
Salt of tartar, three drams ; - 
Simple ſyrup, fix ounces. 
Mix them. 


i 


In this ſyrup we have in ſome 
degree the converſe of the pre- 
ceding ; and it may be uſefully em- 
ployed, either for the deſtruction of 
acid in the ſtomach, or for the for- 


mation of neutral or efferveſcent 


mixtur es. 


SYRUPUS ALLII. 
. 
Syrup of garlic. 
Take of 

The freſh root of garlic, ſliced, 

one pound; 

Boiling water, two pounds. 
Macerate then in a cloſe veſſel for 
an hour; add to the ſtrained li- 

quor, 

Refined ſugar, two pounds, 

Bail them to a ſyrup. | 


Tuis ſyrup formerly held a place 


in our pharmacopœias, and was re- 


commended for promoting expecto- 


ration in caſes of chronic catarrh, 


and other affections of the breaſt: 


But, as well as the oxymel ex alio, it 
is now baniſhed from them; and 
there can be little doubt that the 
ſame intentions.may in general be 
anſwered by leſs diſagreeable medi- 
cines. Yet where we with to em- 
ploy garlic as acted upon by a wa- 
tery menſtruum, this formula is per- 
haps one of the beſt under which i it 
can be exhibited. 


SYRUPVY 
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but alſo powerfully aſtringent, this 
formula may be conſidered as well 


i 


Chap 23. 


SYVRUPUS AMYGDALINUS. 
Suec. 

8 Syrup of almonds. 

Take of 
Sweet almonds, one pound; 
Bitter almonds, two drams. 

Let the almonds be blanched and 
beat in a ftone mortar, with a 
wooden peſtle ; then by degrees 
add barley-water, two pounds; 

' ſtrain the liquor, and form it into 
a ſyrup, with as much double- 
refined ſugar as may be neceſ- 
ſary. 


Tur agreeable flavour of the al- 
monds, is in this formula communica- 
ted to a ſyrup, which may be advan- 
tageouſly employed to ſweeten mix- 
tures, or to form a pleaſant drink 
when diffuſed in water; and the 
flavour is not a little improved by 
the addition of the proportion of bit- 
ter almonds here directed. But even 
theſe cannot be ſuppoſed 40 commu- 
micate any active quality to this ſy- 
rup, as they are employed in ſo ſmall 
a quantity; and ſtill leſs is to be ex- 
pected from the ſweet almonds, 
which can communicate little more 


to the ſyrup than their mild oil. 


SYRUPUS CINNAMONE 
Roſs. 
Syrup cinnamon. 
Take of _— 
Cinnamon, bruiſed, five ounces z 
| Spirituous cinnamon-water, two 
pounds, 

Digeſt them in a cloſe glaſs veſſel for 
twenty-four hours; then add to 
the ſtrained liquor double-reftined 
ſugar, three pounds ; boil it to a 


fyrup. 
Tuts ſyrup is firongly. impreg- 


nated with the cinnamon; and where 


we wiſh to ſweeten any mixture, at 
the ſame time adding to it an a- 
Ceeable aromatic, it is | perhaps 


. Syrup. 15 


1 
SYRUPUS EMETICUS 
Brun. 
Emetic ſyrup. 
Take of * 


Glaſs of antimony, finely 7 
dered, two drams; 
Rheniſh wine, twelve ounces. 

Let them be digeſted for three days 
in a gentle heat, then ſtrain the 
liquor through paper, and mix 
with the ſtrained liquor thirty 
ounces of double: refined ſugar. 
Let it be formed into a ſyrup and 
kept in a cloſe veſſel. 


Target can be no doubt of this 


ſyrup being ftrongly impregnated 


with the emetic quality of the anti- 


mony ; and it will at leaſt have fo 
far the advantage of being very a- 
greeable to the tafte, that it may be 
readily taken by very young people. 
But every good effect to de obtained 


from it may be had with more cer- 


tainty, by adding to ſimple ſyrup 
any quantity that may be thought 
neceſſary. of the tartarus antimonia- 


lis, previouſly diſſolved in a ſmall 


won tion of water. 


SYRUPUS HYDRARGYRL. 
Sue. | 
Syrup of guica/iluer. 
Take of mY 
Purified quickſilver, one dram; 
Gum arabic, three drams; 
Roſe water, as much as is ſufficient 
for reducing the gum to a 
mucus. 

Let them be rubhed in a mortar, till 
the quickſilver totally diſappears; 
then by degrees mix with it ſimple 
ſyrup four ounces. 


In this we have a preparation fimi- 
lar to the mercurial ſolution of Dr 
lenk, formerly mentioned ; and 

M m 4 which 
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one of the beſt articles we can em- 


/ 


' 
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which while it does not poſſeſs any 
other adyantage than mere ſweetneſs 


of taſte is liable to the objeRions 


Part III. 


formerly urged * chat prepara» 
tion. 


CH A P. 


3 


XXIV. 


MELLA ME DIC ATA. 


MEDICATED HONEY S. 


E more fixed parts of vege- 
; tables, diſſolved in watery li: 


© quors, may be thence transferred 


into honey, by mixing the honey 


with the watery decoction or juice 
of the plant, and boiling them toge- 
ther till the aqueous part has exha- 
led, and the honey remains of its 
original conſiſtence. Honey has 
not probably, however, any very 
peculiar advantage over ſugar ; and 
it is liable to many inconveniences 
which ſugar is free from: 
cular, it is much more liable to run 
into fermentation, and i in many con- 
ſtitutions produces gripes, and often 
violent effects: The Edinburgh col- 
e have therefore rejected the whole 
5 the oxymels from their laſt edition 
of the pharmacopceia. And the num- 
ber of preparations with honey in 
moſt of the foreign pharmacopœias 
is now much diminiſhed. Still, how- 
ever, there are ſeveral much employ. 
ed by praQtitioners of eminence; and 
of courſe retained in the London 
pharmacopeia, | 


| Take of 


in parti- 


MEL ROSE. 
Lond. 
Honey of roſes. 


Red roſe-buds, with the heck cut 
off and dried, four ounces 
Diſtilled water, boiling, e 
ints; 
Clarified honey, fiye pounds. 
Macerate the roſe · petals in the wa- 
ter for ſix hours; then mix the 
honey with the ſtrained liquor, 
and boil the mixture to the thick- 
neſg of a ſyrup. 


Tuis preparation is not unfre- 
quently made ule of as a mild cool- 
ing detergent, particularly in garga- 
riſms for. ulcerations and inflamma- 
tion of the mouth and tonſils. The 
roſe-buds here uſed ſhould be haſtily 
dried ; the deſign of doing fo 1s, 
that they may the better preſerve 
their altringepcy. | 


MEL 
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MEL SCILLE. fron, cut into thin flies one 
Lal. dune; 
Honey of ſquilli. Diſtilled vinegar, one pint; 
Take of | Clarified honey, two pounds. 
Clarified honey, three pounds; Macerate the root of meadow-faf- 


Tincture of ſquill, two pints. 
Boil them in a glaſs veſſel to the 
thickneſs of a ſyrup. 


Tus honey will here be impreg- 
nated with all the active parts of the 
ſquills which the tincture before con- 
tained, and may be employed as an 
uſeful expectorant or diuretic. 


OXYMEL ERUGINIS. 
Lond. | 
Oxymel of verdegris. 
Take of  - 
Prepared verdegris, one ounce; 
Vinegar, ſeven ounces ; 
| Claritied honey, fourteen ounces. 
Diſſolve the verdegris in the vinegar, 
and (train it through linen; then 
add the honey, and boil the whole 
to a proper thickneſs. 


Tuis is an improvement of what 
was formerly known in our pharmae 


copœias under the title of Mel R- 


gyhtiacum; which, however, was, as 


then prepared, very uncertain with 


reſpect to ſtrength. It is uſed only 
externally for cleanſing foul ulcers, 
and keeping down fungous fleſh. It 
is alſo often ſerviceable in venereal 
ulceratiens of the mouth and tonſils: 
But there is ſome danger from its 
application to places from the ſitua- 
tion of which it is apt to be ſwallow- 
ed; for even a ſmall quantity of 
verdegris paſſing into the ſtomach 
may be productive of diſtreſſing, if 
not deliterious, effects. 


OXYMEL COLCHICI. 
Lond. | 
Oxymel of meadow ſaffron. 
Take of 


'The freſh root of meadow- ſaf. 


fron, with the vinegar, in a glaſs 
veſſel, with a gentle heat, for 

| forty-eight hours. Strain the li- 
quor, preſſed out ſtrongly from 
the root, and add the honey. 
Laſtly, boil the mixture, fre- 
quently ſtirring it with a wooden 
ſpoon, to the thickneſs of a ſy- 


rup. 


Tuis oxymel may be conſidered 
as very analogous to the ſyrupus col- 
chici of which we have already made 
ſome obſervations. Under this form 
it was firſt introduced by Dr Stoerk. 
And although with certain conſtitu- 
tions the ſyrup is unqueſtionably pre- 
ferable, yet it well deſerves a place 
in our pharmacopœias, as being an 
active medicine. 


OXYMELSClLLX. 
| Lond. 
| Oxymel of fquill. 
Take of | | 
_ Clarified honey, three pounds; 
Vinegar of iquill, two pints. 
Boil them in a glaſs veſſel, with a 
flow fire, to the thickneſs of a 


ſyrup. 


Fus honey was formerly employ- 
ed for this preparation unclarified, 
and the ſcum, which in ſuch cafes 
ariſes in the boiling, taken off ; by 
this means the impurities of the ho- 
ney were diſcharged ; but ſome of 
the medicinal parts of the ſquille, 
with which the vinegar was 1mpreg- 
nated, were alſo ſeparated. For this 
reaſon the college of Londen have 
now judiciouſly ordered the honey 
for all theſe kinds of preparations 
to be previouſly clarified by itſelf. 

2 of ſquills 1s an uſeful a · 
perient, 
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perient, detergent, and expectorant, 


and of great ſervice in humoral afth- 


mas, coughs,” and other diſorders 
where thick phlegm abounds, It is 


given in doſes of two or three drams, 


along with ſome aromatic water, as 
that of cinnamon, to prevent the 
great nauſea which it would other- 
wiſe be apt to excite. In large do- 
Fes, it proves emetic. | 


OXYMEL SIMPLEX. 
Simple oxymet. 
Take of 
| Clarified honey, two pounds; 
Diſtilled vinegar, one pint. 
Boil them in a glaſs-veſſel, with a 
| Now fire, to the thickneſs = a 


ſyrup. 


Tuis preparation may be confi- 
dered as analogous to the ſyrupus 
aceti of the Edinburgh pharmaco- 
pœia. It is not inferior in efficacy 
to many more elaborate compoſi - 
tions. It is an agreeable, mild, 
cooling medicine. It is often uſed 
m cooling, detergent, gargariſms, 
and not unfrequently as an expecto- 
_—_ | 


- OXYMEL ex ALLIO. 
Dan. | 
Oxymel of garlic. 
Take of an 
. Garlic, cut in ices, an Ounce 
and a half; 
| Caraway ſeeds, 
Sweet fennel ſeeds, each toe 
drams ; 
Clarified honey, ten ounces; 
Vinegar, half a pint. 
Boil the vinegar for a little time, 
Wk the ſeeds | in a gla- 
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zed earthen veſſel; then add the 


garlic, and cover the veſſel cloſe ; 
when grown cold, preſs out the 
liquor, and diſſolve in it the ho- 
ney by the heat of a water- bath. 


Tuis oxymel is recommended for 
attenuating viſcid juices, promoting 
expectoration, and the fluid ſecre- 
tions in general. It is doubtleſs a 


medicine of conſiderable efficacy, 


though very unpleaſant, the flavour 
of the garlic prevailing, notwith- 
ſtanding the addition of the aromatic 


| ſeeds. 
OXYMEL PECTORALE. 
Brun. 
Pettoral oxymel. 


Take of 
Elecampane roots, one ounce; 
Florence orris roots, half an ounce; 
Gum ammoniacum, one ounce ; 
Vinegar, half a pint; 

Clarified honey, one pound; 
Water, three pints. 

Let the roots, cut and bruiſed, be 
boiled in the water till cad 
is waſted ; then ſtrain off the li- 
quor; let it ſtand to ſettle; and 
having poured it off clear from 
the feces, add to it the honey and 
the ammoniacum, previouſly diſ- 

ſolved in the vinegar. Mix them 
together, by boiling them a little. 


Tur title of this compoſition ex- 
preſſes its medical virtues. It is 
deſigned for thoſe diſorders of the 
breaſt that proceed from a load of 
viſcid phlegm and obſtructions of 
the pulmonary veſſels. Two or three 
ſpoonfuls may be taken every night 
and morning,. and continued for 
ſome time, | 
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POW ᷑˙N ER 


T2 form receives ſuch mate- 
rials only as are capable of be- 
ing ſufficiently dried to become pul- 
verablez without the loſs of their 
virtue. There are many ſubſtances, 
however, of this kind, which cannot 
be conveniently taken in powder: 
bitter, acrid, fetid drugs, are too 
diſagreeable : emollient and mucila- 
ginous herbs and roots are too bul- 
ky ; pure gums cohere, and become 
| tenaceous in the mouth; fixt alka- 
line ſalts liquefy upon expoſing the 
compoſition to the air; and volatile 
alkalies exhale. Many of the aroma- 
tics, too, ſuffer a greater loſs of 
their odorous principle when kept 
in powder ; as in that form they no 
doubt expoſe a much larger ſurface 
to the air, | 

The doſe of powders, in extem- 
poraneous preſcription, is generally 
about half a dram : it rarely exceeds 
a whole dram; and is not often leſs 
than a ſcruple. Subſtances which 
produce powerful effects in ſmaller 
doſes. are not truſted to this form, 
unleſs their bulk be increaſed by ad- 
ditions of leſs efficacy; thoſe which 
require to be given in larger ones 
are better fitted for other forms. 


The uſual vehicle for taking the 
lighter powders, is any agreeable 
thin liquid. The ponderous pow- 
ders, particularly thoſe prepared 
from metallic ſubſtances, require a 
more conſiſtent vehicle, as ſyrups; 
for from thin ones they ſoon ſubſide. 
Reſinous ſubſtances likewiſe are moſt 
commodiouſly taken in thick h- 
quors : in thin ones, they are apt ts 
run into lumps, which are not eaſil 
again diſſoluble. 


General rules for making pouderr. 


| I. 
Particular care ought to be taken 
that nothing carious, decayed, or 
impure, be mixed in the compoſi- 
tion of powders: the ſtalks and 
corrupted parts of plants are to be 
ſeparated. 
1. 


The dry aromatics ought to be 
ſprinkled, during their pulveriza - 
tion, with a few drops of any 
proper water. | 

7 1 

The moiſter aromatics may be dried 
with a very gentle heat, before they 
are committed to the mortar. 

N IV. Gums, + 
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IV. 

Gums, and ſuch other ſubſtances as 
are difficultly pulverable, ſhould 
be pounded along with the drier 
ones, that they may ha the ſteve 


together. 


V. 

No part ſhould be ſeparated for uſe, 
until the whole quantity put into 
the mortar has paſſed the ſieve, 
and the ſeveral ſiftings been mixed 
together ; for thoſe parts of one 
and the fame ſubject, which pow- 
der firſt, may prove different, at 
leaſt in degree of efficacy, from 
the reſt. 

VI. 


Powders of aromatics are to be pre- 

d only in ſmall quantities at 

2 time, and kept in glaſs-veſſels 
very cloſely Rowe. 5 


Ir powders are long kept, and not 
carefully ſecured from the air, their 
virtue is in great meaſure deſtroyed, 
although the parts in which it con- 
ſiſts ſhould not in other circumſtan- 
des prove volatile. Thus, though the 
virtues of ipecacuanha are fo fixt as 
to remain entire even in extracts 
made with proper menſtrua, yet if 
the powdered root be expoſed for a 
long time to the air, it loſes its eme- 

tie quality. 


- PUEVIS ALOETICUS. 
© Lond. 
Hlaetic ur. 
Take of 
Socotorine aloes, one pound; 
White canella, three ounces. 
Rub them ſeparately to youu 


then mix them. 
Tours compoſition has los g been 


known in the ſhops under the title 


of biera picra. It furniſhes us with 
an uſeful aloetie pufgative, the ca- 
nella operating as a good corrigent 
for the aloes. But it is more fre- 


quently employed as the baſis of an 
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electuary of pills, or of a tinQure, 1 
which was for a long time diſtin. Ml ; 
guiſhed by the appellation of ſacreq p 
tincture. fr 
| f 

PULVIS ALOETICUS CUM p 
- FERRO. n 

Lond. c 

Alzetic paauder with iron. \ 
Take of j 


Socotorine aloes, powdered, an 
ounce and an half; 
Myrrh, powdered, two ounces J 
Dry extract of gentian; 
Vitriolated iron, of each, in pow- 
der, one Qunce. 
Mix them. 


In this powder we have an aloe- 
tic and chalybeate conjoined. It 
conſiſts of nearly the ſame articles 
which formerly entered the compa- 
ſition of the Pilule Ecphracticz 
Chalybeatz, as they were called ; 
and it is perhaps more frequently 
employed when brought to the form 
of pills by means of ſyrups, than un- 
der that of powder: But in either 
way it is an uſeful medicine, and is par- 
ticularly employed with advantage 
in caſes of obſtructed menſtruation. 


PULYIS ALOETICUS CUM 
GUAIACOQ. 
Lond. b 


Aloetic powder with guaiacum. 


Socotorine aloes, ane ounce and 
an half; 
Gum guaiacum, one ounce; 
Aromatic powder, half an ounce. 
Rub the aloes and gum guaiacum 
ſeparately to powder; then mix 
all the ingredients together. 


Ix the guaiacum, as well as the 
aloes, we have a warm gummi. reſi- 
nous purgative; and both are cor- 
rected, as well as more minutely di- 
vided, From their combination with 
the aromatics. This therefore fur. 

niſhes 


Chap. 25. 


niſhes us with an uſeful rgative 2 
But when taken only in ſmall doſes, 


its chief effect is that of promoting 
perſpiration. It is, however, more 
frequently employed reduced to the 
ſorm of pills than in the ſtate of 
powder; and indeed it conſiſts of 
nearly the ſame ingredients which 
conſtituted the pilulæ aromaticæ of 


the former edition of the London ; 


pharmacopœia. 


PULVIS AROMATICUS. 
Lond. 
Arematic powner, 
Take of 


Cinnamon, two ounces ; 


Smaller cardamom. feeds, huſked, 


Ginger, 
Long pepper, of each one ounce. 
Rub them together to a powder. 


PULVIS DIAROMA TON, five 
SPECIES AROMATICA. 
Edinb. 5 
Aromatic powder, or Aromatic. 


cies. 
Take of Jþe 


Nutmegs, 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, 
Ginger, of each two ounces. 


Beat them together into a powder, 


to be kept in a phial well ſhut, 


Born theſe compoſitions are a- 
greeable, hot, ſpicy medicines; and 
as ſuch may be uſefully taken in cold 
phlegmatic habits and decayed con- 
ſtitutions, for warming the ſtomach, 
promoting digeſtion, and ſtrengthen- 
ing the tone of the viſcera. "The doſe 
is from ten grains to a ſcruple and 
upwards. The firſt is confiderably 
the warmeſt. This principally ariſes 
from the quantity of long pepper 
which it contains; but it is perhaps 
to be doubted whether from this ar- 
ticle any advantage be derived: and 
a powder not inferior to either might, 
we think, be formed by ſubſtituting 
eaſſia to the cinnamon employed by 
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the one college or the nutmegs by- 
the other. 10 TP 


PULVIS ASARI COMPOSI- 
TUS. 
| Lond. 
Compound powder of aſaraùacca. 
Take of : * | 
The dry leaves of afarabacea, 


Sweet marjoram, 
Syrian herb-ma» 


| 7 ſtich, | 
Dry flowers of lavender, of each 
one ounce. 538 


Powder them together, 


PULVIS STERNUTATO. 
RI Us, five CEPHALICUS, 
Zain. 

Sternutatory, or Cephalic powder. 
Take of 185 | 
The leaves of aſarum, three partsz 

Marjoram, one part. 
Beat them together into a powder. 


Trovcn the former of theſe 
powders be more compounded than 
the latter, yet they differ very little, 
They are both agreeable and eſſica- 
cious errhines, and ſuperior to moſt 
of thoſe uſually fold under the name 
of herb ſnuff. They are often em» 


— 


ployed with great advantage in ca» 


ſes of obſtinate headach, and of oph- 
thalmias reſiſting other modes of 


cure. Taken under the form of ſau 


to the extent of five or fix grains at 
bed- time, they will operate the ſuc- 
ceeding day as a powerful errhine, 
inducing frequent ſneezing, but ſt ill 
more a large diſcharge from the 
noſe. It is, however, neceſſary, du- 
ring their operation, to avoid expo · 
ſure to cold. | 


PULVIS e CERUSSA, 
Lond. * 
Powder of ceruſſe, 
Take of Fa 
Ceruſſe, five ounces; 
Sarcocol, one ounce and an = ; 
= | ras 


— 
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Tragacanth, half an ounce. 
Rub them together into powder. 


Tuis compoſition is the trochiſci 
alli of Rhazes brought back to its 
r ſimplicity with regard to the 

redients, and without the need - 
l $ trouble of making it into troches. 
It 18 employed for external purpoſes, 
as in collyria, lotions, and injections, 
for repelling acrimonious humours; 
and in inflammations. 


PULVIS e CHELIS CANCRO- 
RUM COMPOSLTUS. 
Lond. | 
Compound N F crabs lions, 
Take of 


Crabs claws, prepared, one renz | 


.Chalk, 
Red cork, each, prepared, three 
ounces. 


Mix them. 
TI E8E powders have loft ſeveral 


of their ingredients, without any in- 
jury to their virtues; and poſſibly 
they would fill bear a farther re- 
duction ; for the crabs eyes and 
chalk are by themſelves at leaſt as 
effectual as any compoſition of them 


with coral : And perhaps every pur- 


Poſe to be obtained from them may 
be accompliſhed by a more ſimple 


abſorbent, as the pulvis cretaceus, 


afterwards to be mentioned, or the 
powder of the A cancrorum. 


PULVIS CONTRAYERVE 
3 COMPOSIT US. 
Lond. 


C ompound powder of contrayerva. | 


Take of 
Contrayerva, powdered, five oun- 
ces; 
G 4 powder of erabs- 
. claws, one pound and an half, 


Mix them. 


Tuis powder was formerly mee. 
WE to be made up into ball with 


Take of 


P art III. 


water, and was then called LAru 
CONTRAYERVA ; a piece of trouble 
now laid aſide as needleſs, for it way 
neceſſary to reduce the balls into 
powder again before they could be 
uſed. Nor did that form contribute, 
as has been | Imagined, to their pre. 
ſervation ; for it is ſcarce to be ſup. 


poſed that the powder will - loſe 


more by being kept for a reaſonable 
length of time in a cloſe-ſtopt glaſs, 
than the balls will in the humecta. 

tion with water, and exſiccation in 
the air, before they are fit for being 
put by to keep. [his medicine has 
a much hetter claim to the title of 
an alexipharmac and ſudorific than 
the foregoing compoſitions. The 
contrayerva by itſelf proves very ſer- 
viceable in low fevers, where the vis 
vitz is weak, and a diaphoreſis to be 
promoted. It is poſſible, that the 
crabs-claw powders are of no farther 
ſervice than as they divide this pow- 
erful ingredient, and make it fit 
more eaſily or the ſtomach. 


PULVIS e CRETA COMPO- 
SITUS. . 
Lond. 
nds powder of chalk, 
Take of 
Prepared chalk, half a pound; 5 
Cinnamon, four ounces; 
Tormentil, 
Qum arabic, of Sich, three ounces; 
Long pepper, half an ounce. _ 
Powder them ſeparately, and mix 
them. 


 PULVIS CRETACEUS. 
| Edinb. 
Chall powder. 


White chalk eee four oun- 
tees; 

Nutmeg, half a dram; j 

Cinnamon, one dram. 

Mix and make them into a powder; 
which may ſupply the place of 
the cardjalgic trochet. 

Tas 


Chap. 25. 


Tan addition of the zromatics in 
4 above formula, coincides with 
the general intention of the remedy 
which is indicated for weakneſs and 
acidity in the ſtomach; and in looſe- 
neſs from acidity. 


PULVIS e CRETA COMPO- 
| SITUS CUM OPIO. 
Tod. 
Compaund powder of chalk with 
opium. 
Take of 
Compound powder of chalk, eight 
ounces z 
Hard purified opium, powdered, 
one dram and an half. 
Mix them. 


From the addition of the ae 
this remedy becomes ſtill more 
erful than the above in efratchg 
diarrhœa. 


PULVIS IPEC ACUANHAE 
COMPOSITUS. 
Lond. 
C:Mmpound powder of ipecacu- 


anba. 
Take of 
Ipecacuanha, | 
Hard - purified opium, of each, 
powdered, one dram; 
Vitriolated kali, powdered, one 
Ounce. 
Mix them. 


PULVIS SUDORIFICUS, five 
DOVERI. | 
Edin. ' 
Suderific, or Dover*s powder. 

Take of 

Vitriolated tartar, three drams ; 

Opium, 

Root of ipecacuanha, beat, of 

each one ſcruple. | 

Mix, and grind them accurately to- 

' gether, ſo as to make an uniform 

' powder. 


Tus vitriolated tartar, from the 


ftrength bear it. 
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| grittineſs of its cryſtals, is perhaps 
better fitted for tearing and dividing 
the tenacious opium than any other 
falt; this ſeems to be its only uſe in 
the preparation. The operator ought | 
to be careful that the opium and i- 
pecacuanha ſhall be equally diffufed 
through the whole maſs of powder, 
otherwiſe different portions of the 
powder muſt have differences in de- 
gree of ftrength. 

The hard purified opium, directed 
by the London college, is, from this 
circumſtance, preferable to opium in 
its ordinary ftate, employed by the 
Edinburgh college. 

This powder is one of the molt 
certain ſudorifics that we know of; 
and as ſuch, was recommended by 
Dr Dover as an effectual remedy in 
rheumatiſm. Modern practice con- 
firms its reputation, not only in 
rheumatiſm, but alſo in dropſy and 
ſundry other diſeaſes, where it is of- 
ten difficult by other means to pro- 
duce a copious ſweat. The doſe is 
from five to ten or twelve grains, ac- 
cording as the patient's ſtomach and 
It is convement 
to avoid much drinking immediate= 
ly after taking it, otherwiſe it is 
very apt to be rejected by vomiting 
before anyother effects are produced. 


PULVIS e JALAPA, 
COMPOSITUS. 
Edanb. 


Compound pereder of. lay. 


Take of 


Jalap root, one ounce; LA 
Cryſtals of tartar, two ounces. 


| Mix; and diligently grind them to- 


gether for ſome time, ſo as to 


form a very fine powder. 


Tus uſe of the cryſtals in this 
preparation 1s to break down and di- 
vide the jalap into very minute par- 
ticles, whereby its operation is 
thought to be meliorated; and on 
this aceount the two articles are di- 

rected 
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reed to be pounded together, and 
not ſeparately. But whether from 
this circumſtance any advantage ari- 
ſes or not, there can be no doubt 
that this combination furniſhes us 


with a very uſeful and active pur- 


gative, in every c:ſe where it is ne- 
ceſſary to produce both a full eva- 
cuation of the intellinal canal, and a 
free diſcharge from the ſyſtem in ge- 
neral, under the form of cat harſis. 


PULVIS e MYRRHA COM: 
P oOsIT Os. 
TLond. 
Compound * of _ 
Take of 5 
Myrrh, 
Dried 3 


Raban 5 of ack one ounce. 
ok them together i into a-powder. 


Tuis is a reformation of the fro- 
bike e myrrha, a compoſition con- 
trived by Rhazes ak uterine ob- 
ſtructions. It may be taken in any 
convenient vehicle, or made into bo- 
luſes, from a ſcruple to a dram or 
more, two or three times a- day. 


*  PULVIS OPIATUS. 
| Lond. 
| Opiate powder. 
Take of | ; 
Hard purified opium, powdered, 


one dram ; 


| Burnt and prepared — 


nine drams. 
Mix them. | 


Tut hartſhorn is here intended 
merely to divide the opium, and to 
give it the form of powder, altho' 
it may perhaps have alſo ſome in- 
Ruence in rendering the opium more 


active from deſtroying acid in the 
ſtomach. But whether in this way 


it has any effect or not, there can 
be no doubt that it is a very conve- 
nient formula for the exhibition of 
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opium in powder; which on ſome 
occaſions is preferable to its being 
given either in a liquid form or in 
that of pills. As ten eee of this 
powder contain preciſely one of the 
opium, the requiſite Joſe e may be ea. 

ſily adapted to the circumſtances of 
the caſe. It is often ſuc&eſsfully 

employed as a ſweating powder; a. 
has not, ike the Pulvis Doveri, the 
effect of inducing ſickneſs at ſto. 


mach, or vomiting. 


PULVIS e SCAMMONIO 
COMPOSITPFUS. 
Lond. 

Comets owder of ſcammony. 
3 of ſcammory 
Scammony, 

Hard extract of jalap, of each two 
ounces; 
Ginger, half an ounce. 
Powder them ſeparately, and mix 
them. 


8 Eain. 
Take of 
Scammony, 
Cryſtals of tartar, of each two 
ounces; 
Mix, and grind them diligently into 
a powder. 


Ir is much to be regretted, that 
in the pharmacopce1as publiſhed by 
authority i in Britain, two compoti- 


tions ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by the 


ſame name, differing conſiderably 
from each other in their nature and 
degree of activity. 

The compound powder of ſcam- 
mony in the laſt edition of the Lon- 
don pharmacopœia differed conſider- 
ably from the preſent : For there 
the only addition was calcined hartſ- 
horn, intended merely for the divi- 
ſion of the ſcammony. This pur- 
poſe is ſtill better anſwered by the 
cryſtals of tartar, which at the ſame 
time conſpire with the operation of 
the ſcammony as a purgative. * 


WV, wx WF WY CP 


tity of a dram or more. 


Chap. 25. 


the addition of jalap and ginger, 
according to the preſent formula of 
the London pharmacopœia, gives 
not only a purgative conſiderably 
different, but increaſes alſo the heat- 
ing quality of the medicine, while 
the cream of tartar has an evident 
refrigerant power. Both may on oc- 
caſions be uſeful, but we think that 
in moſt caſes the Edinburgh formula 
will be found preferable. 


In editions of our pharmacopœias 


of {till older date, this powder was 
prepared with another very active 
ingredient, diaphoretic antimony. It 
was much celebrated as diftinguiſhed 


by the name of its inventor, being 


called from its firſt publiſher, PU L- 
VIS CORNACHINT. In a former 
edition of the Edinburgh pharmaco- 
pœia it was thus directed to be pre · 
pared: 


Take of 
Diaphoretic antimony, 
Cream of tartar, 
Scammony, each equal parts. 
Make them into a powder. 


1's1s may be given to the quan- 
In other 


preſcriptions, the tartar and anti- 


monial calx bear nearly the ſame 


proportion to the ſcammony as the 
calcined hartſnorn did in the Lon- 
don pharmacopœia. It appears pro- 


bable, that neither of theſe ingre- 


dients are of any farther uſe, than as 
they divide the texture of the ſcam- 


mony; though Cornachini ſuppoſes 
very conſiderable advantage from 


ſome deobſtruent quality in the tar- 


tar, whereby the veſſels ſhall be o- 


pened, and the noxious humours pre- 
pared for expulſion; and from the 
preparation of antimony, though it 
have no ſenſible operation, he expects 
ſome ſhare of the ſame ſucceſs which 
ſometimes attends the rougher pre- 
Parations of that mineral. | 
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Both the prefent formulz may, 
however, be conſidered as poſſeſſing 
all the advantages of the Pulvis Cor- 


nachini. 


5 1 
PULVIS e SCAMMONIO CUM 
ALOE. 

1 Lond. 8 

owder ſcammony with alees. 
Take of 4 8 
Scammony, ſix drams; 
Hard extract of jalap, 
Socotorine aloes, of each an ounce 
and an half; 
Ginger, half an ounce. 
Powder them ſeparately, and mix 
them. 


Ix this formula, the combination 
of ſcammony, jalap, and aloes, fur- 
niſhes a very active purgative, which 
with ſome intentions at lealt, may 
be preferable to either of the pre-- 
ceding. Taken from five to ten 


grains, it will operdte as a purga- 


tive, even in caſes of obſtinate co- 
ſtiveneſs. 


PULVIS e SCAMMONIO CUM 
CALOMELANE. 
Lond. 
Powder of ſcammony with calomel. 

Take of / 

Scammony, half an ounce 

Calomel, 

Double-refined ſugar, of each 

two drams. N 

Rub them ſeparately to a powder, 

and then mix them. 


In this formula, we have the 
ſcammony in a more ſimple late, 
united with ſuch a proportion of ca- 
lomel as mult very conſiderably aid 
its purgative power. And accord- 
ingly it may be employed with ad- 
vantage, both in caſes of obſtinate 
coltiveneſs, and in dropfical affec- 


tions, where a conſiderable diſcharge 


is required frum the ſyſtem. 
Nun PUL- 


| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 


PULVIS e SENNA COMPOSI- 
'TUS. 
- Lond. 
| Compound powder of * 
Take of 
Senna, 
Cryſtals of tartar, of each two 
ounces z 
Scammony, half an ounce ; 
Ginger, two drams. 
Rub the ſcammony by itſelf, rub the 
relt together mto a powder, and 
then mix them all. 


Tuis powder is given as cathar- 
tics, in the doſe of two ſeruples, or 
a dram. . The ſpice is added, not 


only to divide, but to warm the me- 
dicine, and make it ſit eaſier on the 
ſtomaeh. The ſcammony is uſed as 
a ittmulus to the ſenna; the quan- 
tity of the latter neceſſary for a 


doſe, when not aſſiſted by ſome more 
powerful material, being too bulky 


to be conveniently taken in this 
form. 

The compoſition of this medicine 
is now conſiderably ſimplified, by 
the rejection both of cinnamon and 
cloves, as the ginger alone is found 


fully to anſwer the intention in 


VIEW, 


PULVIS STYPTICUS. 
Edin. 
Styptic powder. 
Take of | | 
- Alum, an ounce and a half; 
Gum kino, three drams. 


powder. 


Ix former 8 of our phar- 
macopeia, a powder of this kind 
was directed to be made with alum 
and dragon's blood, and was loag 


in repute as an aſtringent, under the 
title of Pulvis flypticus Helvetii. 
The gum kino is. judicioufly ſubſti- 


tuted to the dragon's blood, as be- 


ing a much more powerful and cer- 


6 
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tain aſtringent. The chief uſe of this 


powder is in hæmorrhagies, eſpe 


cially of the uterus. 


PULVIS e TRAGACANTHA 
____COMPOSIi'US. 
. Lond. 
Compound powder of tragacanth. 
Take of 
Tragacanth, powdered, 
Gum Arabic, 
Starch, of each an ounce and an 
half; 
Double- refined ſugar, three oun- 
ces. 


Rub them together into a „ | 


Tuis compoſition is ſomewhat 
fimpliſied by the rejection of the 
marſh-mallow, and liquorice-root, 
which formerly entered it. But this 
has not probably produced any di- 
minution of its medical properties. 
It operates as a mild emollient; and 
hence becomes ferviceable in hectie 
caſes, tickling coughs, ſtrangury, 
ſome kinds of alvine fluxes, and o- 
ther diſorders proceeding from a 
thin acrimonious ſtate of the hu- 
mours, or an abraſion of the mucus 
of the inteſtines: they ſoften, and 
give a greater degree of conſiſtency 
to the former, and defend the latter 


from being irritated or excoriated 


by them. All the- mgredients coin- 
cide in theſe general intentions. 'The 
doſe 1s from half a dram to two or 
three drams, which may be frequent- 


ly repeated. 
Grind them together into a fine 


PULVIS ANTHELMIN- 
TICUS. 
Gen. 
 Anthelmintic powders. 
Take of | 
The flowers of tanſy, 
Worm-ſeed, each three drams; 
Sal martis, one dram. 
Mix them. 


Born the tanſy and worm-ſeed 
poke 


Chap. 2 9. 
poſſeſs a conſiderable degree of an- 


thelmintic power, which is not a 
little increaſed by the ſalt of ſteel. 
And from this combination more 
eflect in the expulſion of worms, 
particularly of the lumbrici; may be 
expected, than from any of the ar- 
ticles taken by itſelf. This powder 
may be taken to the extent of half 
a dram or upwards for a doſe, pro- 
portioned to the age and circumſtan- 
ces of the patient, 


PULVIS ANTILYSSUS. 


| Brun. 
Powder againſt the bite of a mad- 


dog. 
Take of 
Aſh-coloured ground liverwert, 
two ounces ; 
Black pepper, one ounce. 
Beat them together into a powder. 


THe virtue which this medicine 
has been celebrated for, is expreſſed 
in 1ts title ; the doſe is-a dram and 
a half, to be taken in the morning 
faſting, in half a pint of cows milk 
warm, for four mornings together. 

At one period 1t was held, on the 
recommendation of Dr Mead and 
other eminent practitioners in very 
high eſteem. Now, however, it has 
fallen into ſuch diſrepute, as to be 
baniſhed from moſt of the modern 
pharmacopœias. 1 

PULVIS ARI COMPOSI- 

A TUS. 

\' 
Compound powder of arum: 
Take of | 
Arum root, freſh dried, two 
drams; 
Yellow water- flag roots, 

Burnet ſaxifrage roots, each one 

dram; 

Canella alba, a dram; 

Salt of wormwood, one ſcruple. 
Beat them into a powder, which 1s 

to be kept ina cloſe veſſel. 
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In former editions of the London 
pharmacopœia, one of the ingre- 
dients in this compoſition was called 
Acorus vuigt or vulgaris; a name 
which has been applied; by different 
writers, both to calamus aromaticus, 
and to the gladiolus luteus, or com- 
mon yellow water- flag. In this un- 
certainty, the compounders gene- 
rally took the former. But as the 
medicine was firſt contrived by a 
German phyſician, Birkmann, and 
as in ſome of the German pharma- 
copœias the acorus vulgaris is ex- 
plained to be the water: flag, the 
Swediſh college have, rather in con- 
formity to the original preſcription, 
than from any opinion of the virtues 
of the water- flag (which appear, 
when the root is dried and powder- 
ed, to be very inconſiderable) made 


choice of this laft, and expreſſed it 


by the name which more clearly di- 
ſtinguiſhes it from the other. The 
caution of keeping the powder in a 
cloſe veſſel is a very neceffary one; 
for if expoſed to the air, the alka- 
line falt, imbibing moiſture from it, 
would run into a liquid ſtate. Two 


. alkaline ſalts have been generally 


directed; but as they differ from 
each other only in name, 
of them 1s here juſtly omitted, and 
ſupplied by a proportionable in- 
creaſe of the other. Crabs-eyes 
were originally an article in this 
compoſition, but probably ſerved 
little other purpoſe than to increaſe 
its volume. ; 
Agreeably to the above remark, 
the college of Edinburgh, in a revi- 
ſal of their ꝓharmacopœia, had omit- 
ted the crabs-eyes, and continued 
the former practice of uſing calamus 
aromaticus for the acorus vulgaris, 
They had likewiſe exchanged the 
cinnamon for the canella alba; and 
the alkaline falt for a neutral one, 
better ſuited to the form of a pow- 
der. Their formula was as follows: 


Nu 2 Take 


one 


A 


Take of | 
Arum roots, ne: = dried two 
o0unces; 
Calamus aromaticus, 
Burnet ſaxifrage roots, each one 
ounce 
Canella alba, ſix drams; 
Vitriolated tartar, two drams. 
Mix and make them into a powder. 


Tus article, which had formerly 
a place alſo in the London pharmaco- 
pea, is ſtill retained in ſome of the 
beſt foreign ones: But it is now al- 
together rejected from our pharma- 
copæias. | 

The palvis ari compoſitus was ori- 
ginally intended as a ſtomachic: and 
in weakneſſes and relaxations of the 
ſtomach, accompanied with a ſur- 
charge of viſcid humours, it is 
doubtleſs a very uſeful medicine. It 
frequently alſo has good effects in 
rheumatic caſes: the doſe may be 
from a ſcruple to a dram, two or 


three times a-day, in any conve- 


nient liquor. It ſhould be uſed as 
freſh. as poſſible, ſor its virtue ſuffers 
greatly in keeping : the arum root 
in particular, its capital ingredient, 
foon loſes the pungency, in which its 
efficacy principally conſiſts. 


PULVIS DIGESTIVUS. 
Suec. | 
Digeſtive powder. 
Take of 
Bitter purging ſalts, 
Rhubarb, each eg: val N 
Mix them. | W 


In this compoſition, the falt will 
briſſcen the operation of the rhu- 
barb as a cathartic, and the aſtrin- 
gency of the latter will tend to in- 
creaſe the tone of the ſtomach: 
hence in conſequence of evacuating. 
and at the ſame time ſtrengthening 
the alimentary canal, it may be pre- 
ſumed to have conſiderable influence 
in promoting dig gellion. 
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PULVIS DYSENTERICUS, 
Dan. h 
 Dyſenteric powder. 
Take of 
Rhubarb, one ounce; | 
Calcined hartſhorn, half an ounce; 
Gum Arabic, three drams ; 
Caſcarilla bark, two drams. 
Mix them, and reduce them to a 
very fine powder. 


Hers the rhubarb is combined 
vith another powerful tonic, the 
cafcarilla; and while the calcined 
hartſhorn ſerves to neutralize acid, 
the gum arabic will operate as a de- 
mulcent. This compoſition there- 
fore may be very uſeful in dyſenteric 
caſcs, after the violence of the dif- 


_ eaſe has been overcome, and when 


there remains a debilitated and a- 


braded ſtate of the inteſtinal canal. 


PULVIS FUMAEIS. 
Ref 
Fumigation powder. 
Take of 
Olibanum, 
Amber, 
Maſtich, each three parts; 
Storax, two parts; 
Benzoine, 
Labdanum, each one part. 
Mix them into a groſs powder. 


Tuis powder is intended for the 
purpoſe of fumigation; and when 
burnt it gives out a fragrant odour : 
hence 1t may be ſucceſsfully employ- 


cd for combating diſagreeable ſmells, 


and counteracting putrid or other 
noxious vapours diffuſed in the at- 
moſphere. 


PULVIS INFANTUM. 
Sec. 
Powder for infants. 
Take of 
| Magnefia alba, one ounce; 
Khubark; reduced to a very fine 
powder, one dram, | 
Let 
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Chap. 25. 
Let them be mixed. 
Tuis powder is very uſeful for 
deftroying acid, and at the ſame 


time reſtoring diminiſhed tone of 
the alimentary canal: hence it 1s 


often advantageouſly employed in 


cafes of diarrhœa, which depend on 
theſe morbid conditions. And it 18 
in general a circumſtance of con- 
ſiderable advantage, that it does not 
teal to check looſeneſs very ſudden- 
ly. It is particularly uſeful with 


infants, and hence the origin of the. 


name here affixed to it. 


PULVIS NITRO SOS. 
; Suec. 
Nitrous powder, 

Take of | 

Purified nitre three onnces ; 

Salt of ſorrel, one ounce ; 

Double refined fugar, ten.ounces. 
Let them be mixed. 


Tuis is a very convenient and a- 
greeable form of exhibiting nitre: 
for while the ſugar ſerves not only 
to divide and difluſe it, but alſo to 
correct its taſte, the ſalt of ſorrel 
adds to its refrigerant power. 


PULVIS PERUVIANUS PUR- 
GANS. 
. Gen. 
Purging Peruvian poruder. 
Take of . 
The powder of Peruvian bark, 
one ounceʒ 
Powder of rhubarb, 
Powder of ſal ammoniac, each 
one dram and a half. 


IT has been imagined by many, 
that particular advantage reſulted 
from uniting the Peruvian bark with 
fal ammoniac; and there can be no 
doubt, that in ſome caſes inconveni- 
ence reſults from the bark. in con- 


lequence of its binding the belly. 


. Powders. 
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There are therefore circumſtances in 
which the combination here pro- 
poſed may perhaps be proper: but 


there is reaſon to believe that the 


benefit of the ſal ammoniac is more 
imaginary than real ; and it not un- 
frequently happens, that .we are 
diſappointed of the benefit which 
might otherwiſe be derived from the 
bark, in conſequence of its proving 
even of itſelf a purgative Hence, 
in perhaps a majority of caſes, the 
exhibiting it with the additions here 
propoſed will be rather prejudicial 


than otherwiſe. 


PULVIS SEDATIVUS., 
| Suec. 
Sedali ve der. 
Take of 
Opium, half a ſcruple ; 
Purified nitre, five ſcruples and a 
half; 
Reſined ſugar, one ounce. 


Iv this powder thoſe inconveni- 
ences which ſometimes reſult from 
opium may with certain conſtitu- 
tions be corrected, in conſequence 
of the refrigerant power of nitre ; 
and hence it may prove a very uſeful - 
{edative powder. The ſugar is in- 
tended merely to give form to the 
medicine; and in its ftate of com- 
bination, each dram of it contains-a 
grain of opium; ſo that a practi- 
tioner has it in his power eaſily to 
regulate the doſe according to cir- 
cumſtances 


PULVIS e SPONGIA. 
Gen. | 


| Sponge-powder. 
Take of 


. Burnt ſponge, powdered, 
Common ſalt, each three drams. 
Mix them, and divide into twelve 

powders. | 
Wr have formerly mentioned in 


the Materia Medica the uſe of burnt 
N a 3 ſponge 
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ſponge in ſcrophulous affections, and 


particularly in the cure of the bron- 
| It has of late been highly 
celebrated for theſe purpoſes by Mr 
Wilmer, under the title of the 


Coventry remedy. There it was 


ſometimes employed merely in its 
ure ſtate, combined with a ſufficient 


.. quantity of honey, to form it into a 


| bolus; 


ſometimes it was given 
united with calcined cork and pu- 
mice ſtone. What advantages, how- 
ever, it could have derived from 
theſe additions is difficult to con- 


Part III, 


ceive; nor can we readily ſee how 
it will be improved by the ad- 
dition of common fea- ſalt here pro- 


poſed: for this may probably lead 


to new combinations, materially al- 
tering the qualities of thoſe ſalts 
which the ſponge itſelf contains; 
and on which its virtues, as far as it 
has any, muſt depend. At the ſame 
time, for any experience which we 
ourſelves have had, we are inclined 
to think, that theſe virtues which 
have been attributed to burnt ſponge 
are more imaginary than real. 


C 8.16 P., . 


TROCHISCE. 


T R O C H E 8. 


„ eee! and lozenges are 
1 compoſed of powders made 
up with glutinous ſubſtances into 
little cakes, and afterwards dried. 
This form is principally made uſe of 
for the more commodious exhibition 
of certain medicines, by fitting them 
to diſſolve ſlowly in the mouth, ſo 


as to paſs by degrees into the ſto- 
mach; and hence theſe preparations 


have generally a confiderable pro- 
portion of ſugar or other materials 
grateful to the palate. Some pow- 
ders have likewiſe been reduced in- 
to troches, with a view to their pre- 
ſervation ; though poſſibly for no 
very good reaſons : for the maiſten- 
ing, and afterwards drying them in 


the air, muſt in this light he of 
greater injury, than any advantage 
accruing from this form can coun- 
terbalance. ä 


General Ru uE s for making 
TRrROCHES. . 


| 1 
Tux three firſt rules laid down for 
making powders, are alſo to be 
_ obſerved in the powders for tro- 
ches. 
II. 


If the maſs proves ſo glutinous as 
to ſtick to the fingers in making 
up, the hands may be anointed 
with any convenient ſweet or a- 
F dee 


Chap. 26. 


romatic oil; or elſe ſprinkled with 
powder of ftarch, or with that of 


liquorice, 
III. 


In order to thoroughly dry the tro- 
5 ches, put them on an inverted 
| ſieve, in a ſhady airy place, and 
| frequently turn them. 

| IV 


s <enes 5 {$5 Yew 


Troches are to be kept in glaſs 
veſſels, or in earthen ones well 


glazed. 


TROCHISCI AMYLI. 
Lond. | 
Treches of ftarch. 
Take of 
Starch, an ounce and an half; 
Liquorice, fix drams ; 
Florentine orris, half an ounce ; 
Double- refined ſugar, one pound 
and a half. | 
Rub theſe to powder, and, by the 
help of tragacanth, diſſolved in 
water, make troches, 
They may be made, if ſo choſen, 


without the orris. 


TROCHISCI BECHICI ALBL. 
Edinb. 
White pectoral troches. 
Take of 
Pureſt ſugar, one pound; 
Gum Arabic, four ounces ; 
Starch, one ounce ; 
Flowers of benzoin, half a dram. 
Having beat them all into a pow- 
der, make them into a proper 
maſs with roſe-water, ſo as to 
form troches. 


Tast compoſitions are very a- 
greeable pectorals, and may be uſed 
at pleaſure. 
for ſoftening acrimonious humours, 
and allaying the tickling in the 
throat which provokes coughing. 

Although not 'only the name but 
the compoſition alſo in the London 
and Edinburgh, plarmacopeias be 


Troches. 


They are calculated 


5 
ſomewhat different, yet their effects 


are very much the ſame. 


TROCHISCI GLYCYRRHI- 


ZE. 
Loud. 
Troches of liguorice. 


Take of 
Extract of liquorice, 
Double-refined ſugar, of each tem 
© ounces; | 
Tragacanth, powdered, three oun- 

ces. 


Make troches by adding water. 


TROCHISCI BECHICI NE 
GRI. 
Eain. 
Black pectoral troches. 
Take of 5 
Extract of liquorice, 
Gum Arabic, each four ounces; 
White ſugar, eigot ounces 
Diſſolve them in warm water, and 
ſtrain : then evaporate the mix- 
ture over a gentle fire till it be of 
a proper conſiſtence for being 
formed into troches. 


Tuxsg compoſitions are deſigned 
for the ſame purpoſes as the white 
pectoral troches above deſcribed, In 
foreign pharmacopœias there are 
ſome other troches of this kind, un- 
der the titles of Trochiſci bechict fla» 
vi and rubri; the firſt are coloured 
with ſaffron, the latter with bole 
armenic. The diſſolving and ftrain- 
ing the extract of liquorice and gum 
Arabic, as now ordered in the laſt 
ef the above preſcriptions, is a con- 
ſiderable improvement; not only as 
they are by that means more uni- 
formly mixed than they can well be 
by beating; but likewiſe as they 
are thereby purified from the hete- 
rogeneous matters, of which both 
thoſe drugs have commonly no ſmall 
admixture. 0 


N a 4 TRO- 
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TROCHISCI BECHICL cum 
OPIO. 
Edin. 
Pechral troches with opium. 


Take of 


Pure opium, two drams ; 
Balſam of Peru, one e; ; 
Tincture of Lolu, three Sms. 


Grind the opium with the balſam 


and tincture previouſly mixed, till 
it be thoroughly diſſolved, then 
add by degrees, 

Of * : 

Common ſyrup, eight qunees3 
Extract of liquorice, ſoftened 1 in 
warm water, five ounces. 

Wdhilſt beating them diligently, gra- 
dually ſprinkle upon the mixture 
five ounces of powdered gum 
Arabic. Exficca:e ſo as to form 
troches, each weighing ten grains. 


Tur directions for Preparing the 
above troches are ſo full and par- 


ticular, that no farther explanation 


is neceſſary. Six of the troches 

repared in the manner here order- 
ed, contain about one grain of opi- 
um. 'Theſe troches are medicines of 
approved efficacy in tickling coughs 
depending on an irritation of the 
fauces. Befides the mechanical ef- 


fect of the inviſcating matters and 


involving acrid humours, or lining 
and defending the tender mem- 
branes, the opium, muſt, no doubt, 


have a conſiderable ſhare; by more 
immediately diminiſhing the irrita- 


bility of the parts themſelves. 

The compoſition of theſe troches, 
however, would perhaps be impro- 
ved by the omiffion of the balſam 
of Peru: for although here directed 
only in ſmall quantity, yet it gives 


| a taſte to the troches which is to 


many people very difagreeable z and 
It is at the ſame time ere that 
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TROCHISCI e NITRO. 
8 Lond. 
Froches of nitre. 
Take of 
Purified nitre, powdered, four 
_ ounces; 
 Double-refined ſugar, powdered, 
one pound; 
Tragacanth, powdered, fix oun- 
ces. 
With the addition of water, make 
troches. 


TROCHISCT e NITRO. 
„W 
Troches of nitre. 
Take of 
Nitre, purified, three ounces z 
Double-refined ſugar, nine oun- 
ces. 
Make them into troches with muci- 
lage of gum tragacanth. 


Tus is a very agreeable form far 
the exhibition of nitre; though, 
when the ſalt is thus taken without 
any liquid (if the quantity be conſi- 
derable), it is apt to occation unea- 
ſineſs about the ſtomach, which can 
only be prevented by large dilution 
with aqueous liquors. The trochiſci 
e nitro have been ſaid to be employ- 
ed with ſucceſs in ſome caſes of dif- 
ficult deglutition. 


TROCHISCT e nnen, 
Lond. 
Troches of ſulphur. 
Take of 
Waſhed flowers of ſulphur, two 
ounces z 
Double refined ſugar, four oun- 
. 
Rub them together; and, with the 
mucilage of quince-ſeeds, now 
and then added, make troches. | 


TROCHISCI e SULPHURE, 
five DIASULPHURIS. | 


£ din 3 28 
Troches 
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Troches of falphr. 

Take of 
Flowers of ſulphur, two ounces z 
Flowers of benzoine, one ſcruple 3 
White ſugar, four ounces; 
Factitious cinnabar, half a dram. 

Beat them together, and add muci- 
lage of gum tragacanth as much 
as is ſufficient. 

Mix and make them into troches 
according to art. 


Tugsg compoſitions are to be 
conſidered only as agreeable forms 
for the exhibition of ſulphur, no al- 
tcration or addition being here made 
to its virtue; unleſs that, by the 
flowers of benzoine in the ſecond 

reſcription, the medicine is ſuppo- 
{cd to be rendered more efficacious 
as a pectoral. 

The factitious cinnabar ſeems 
chiefly intended as a colouring i in- 
gredient. 


TROCHISCI e CRETA, 
Jond. 
T roches of chalk. 
Take of 
Chalk, prepared, four ounces ; 
_ Crabs claws, ed. two oun · 
ces; 
Cinnamon, half an ounce; 
Double - refined ſugar, three oun- 


Ces. | 
Theſe being rubbed to powder, add 
the mucilage of gum Arabic, and 
make troches. | 


— 


TROCHISCI e MAGNESIA. 
Lond. 
Troches of magne/ia. 
Take of 
Burnt magneſia, four ounces; 
Double reſined ſugar, two oun- 
ces; 
Ginger, powdered, one ſcruple. 
With the addition of the mucilage 
of gum Arahic make troches, 


7. roches. 
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Tus compoſitions are calcu- 
lated againſt that uneaſy ſenſation 
at the ſtomach, improperly called 
the heartburn ; in which they of- 
ten give immediate relief, by ab- 
ſorbing and neutralizing the acid 


Juices that occaſion this diſorder. 


The abſorbent powders here made 
uſe of, are of the moſt powerful 
kind. The former has in general 
the effect of binding, the latter of 
opening, the belly; and from this 
circumſtance the practitioner will be 
determined ip his choice, according 
to the nature of the cafe which he 
has occaſion to treat. 


TROCHISCI de MINIO, 
Dan. 
Red-lead troches. 
Take of | 
Red lead, half an ounce ; 
Corroſive mercury ſublimate, one 
ounce ; 
Crumb of the fineſt bread, four 
ounces. 
Make them up with roſe-water into 
oblong troches, 


7 


Tres troches are employed on- 
ly for external purpoſes as eſcharo- 
ties: they are powerfully ſuch. and 


require a good deal of caution in 
their uſe. 


TROCHISCI CATECHU. 
Brun. 
T reches of catechu. 
Take of 
Catechu, ane ounce ; 
White ſugar-candy, two ounces z 
Amber::7r1s, 
Mui, each ten grains; 
Mu lage of gum trag:canth, as 
much as is Talficlear, 
Make thei into troches. 


Tuꝛs medicine has long been in 
efteer. as a ſhght rekringent; and 
reſtringents thus gradually received 

into 
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| =o the 7 W better ef. would be more 
than when an equal quantity is haps no leſs ſerviceable, w 
taken down at once, Theſe troches muſk and ambergris na * 
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palatable, and per- 
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» 1 


TO this form are peculiarly 
| adapted thoſe drugs which 
operate in a ſmall doſe, and whoſe 
nauſeous and offenſive taſte or ſmell 
require them to be concealed from 

the palate. | 3 

Pills diffolve the moſt difficultly 
in the ftomach, and produce the 
moſt gradual and laſting effects, of 
all the internal forms. This 1s, in 
fome caſes, of great advantage; in 
ethers, it is a quality not at all de- 
firable; and fometimes may even be 
of dangerous conſequence, particu- 
larly with regard to emetics; which, 
if they paſs the ſtomach undiſſolved, 
and afterwards exert themſelves in 
the inteſtines, operate there as vio- 
tent catbartics. Hence emetics are 
among us ſcarce ever given in pills; 
and hence to the reſinous and diffi- 
cultly ſoluble ſubſtances, ſaponaceous 
ones ought to be added, in order to 
promote their ſolution. 

Gummy reſins, and inſpiſſated 
Juices, are ſometimes ſoft enough 
fo be made into pills, without ad- 
dition : where any moiſture 1s re- 
quiſite, fpirit of wine is more pro- 
per than ſyrups or conſerves, as it 
nuuites more readily with them, and 


* 


The maſſes for pills are beſt kept in 


XXVII. 
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does not ſenſibly increaſe their bulk. 
Light dry powders require ſyrup 
or mucilages: and the more pon- 
derous, as the mercurial and other 
metallic preparations, thick honey, 
conſerve, or extracts. 

Light powders require about half 
their weight of ſyrup ; of honey, 
about three-fourths their weight ; 
to reduce them into a due conſiſtence 
for forming pills. Half a dram of 
the maſs will make five or fix pills 
of a moderate ſize. * 
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Gums and inſpiſſated juices, are to 
be firſt ſoftended with the liquid 
preſcribed : then add the pow- 
ders, and continue beating them 
all together till they be perfectly 

. mixed. | 


II. 
bladders, which ſhould be moiſt- 


ened now and then with ſome of 
the ſame kind of liquid that the 
maſs was made up with, or with 
ſome proper aromatic oil. 

| PI- 


Chap. 27. 


 PILULA ATHIOPICE. 
| Edin. 
| Ethiopie pills. 
Take of 
uickfilver, ſix drams ; | 
Golden ſulphur of antimony, 
Reſin of guaiacum, 
Honey, each half an ounce. 
Grind the quickſilver with the ho- 
ney, in a glaſs mortar, until the 
mercurial globules entirely diſap- 
pear ; then add the golden ſul- 
phur bd guaiacum, with as much 
mucilage of gum Arabic as is ſuf- 
ficient to make the mixture into 
a maſs of the proper conliſtence 
for forming Loans 


Trnrsr pills are — more effi- 
cacious than thoſe of a former edi- 
tion; the eithiops mineral, there or- 
dered, being exchanged for a more 
active compoſition. In their pre- 
ſent form, they reſemble Dr Plum- 


mer's pills, deſcribed in the Edin- 


burgh Eſſays, and afterwards to be 
mentioned. To it they are pre- 
ferable in one reſpect, that they are 
leſs apt to run off by ſtool. They 
are an uſeful alterative both in cu- 
taneous and venereal diſorders. One 
fourth part of the quantity above 
preſcribed may be made into ſixty 
pills; of which, from one to four 
may be taken every night and morn- 
ing, the patient keeping moderately 
warm during the whole time that 
this courſe is continued. 


Ll 


PILULA ex ALOE. 
. Lond. 
| Pills of ales. 
Take of 


Socotorine aloes, powdered, one 


ounce ; 
Extract of gentian, half an ounce; '3 
Syrup of ginger, as much as is 
ſufficient. 
Beat them together. 
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PILULZ ALOETICE. 
Edin. 

| Aloetic pills. 

Take of 
Socotorine ales, i in powder, 
Thick extract of gentian, each 

two ounces; 


Make them into a maſs with imple 
ſyrup. 


 THese pills were formerly di- 
rected to be made with Caſtile Lang 
from a notion which Boerhaave and 
ſome others were very fond of, that 
ſoap promoted the ſolution of refi- 
nous and ſeveral other ſubſtances in 
the ſtomach. This, however, ſeems 
to be a miſtake ; and, on the contra- 
ry, it is highly probable, that the 
alkaline part of the ſoap is in moſt 
inſtances ſeparated from the oily by 
the acid in the ſtomach; by which 
decompoſition the ſoap may come 
to retard inſtead of promoting the 
ſolution of the aloes. Theſe pills 
have been much uſed as warming 
and ſtomachic laxatives: they are 
very well ſuited for the coſtiveneſs 
ſo often attendant on people of ſe- 
dentary lives. like other prepara- 
tions of aloes, they are alſo uſed in 
Jaundice, and 1n certain caſes of ob- 
ſtructed menſes. They are ſeldom 
uſed for producing full purging ; 
but if this be required, a ſeruple or 
half a dram of the maſs may be 
made into pills of a moderate fize 
for one doſe. 


PILULA ex ALOE CUM 
MYRRHA. 
Londe 
Pills of aloe; avith myrrh. 
Take of 
Socotorine aloes, two ounces ; 
Myrrh, 
Saffron, of each one ounce ; 
Syrup of ſaffron, as much as 1s 
ſufficient. | | 
Rub the aloes and myrrh ſeparately 
to 
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to powder ; afterwards beat them 
all together. | | 
PILULA COMMUNES, vulgo 
RUFI. | 
| Edin. 
The common pills, vulgarly called 
Rufuss pills. 


Take of 
Socotorine aloes, two ounces z 
Myrrh, one ounce ; 
Saffron, half an ounce. 

Beat them into a maſs with a pro- 


per quantity of ſyrup. 


Tarts pills have long continued 
in practice, without any other alte- 
ration than in the ſyrup which the 
maſs is made up with, and in the 

portion of ſaffron. In our laſt 
eee the ſyrup of worm- 
wood was ordered, which is here ju- 
diciouſly exchanged for that of ſaf- 
fron; this preſerving and improving 
the brightneſs of colour in the me- 
cicine, which is uſually looked upon 
as the characteriſtic of its goodneſs. 
The faffrou, in the compoſition 
which is attributed to Kufus, is 
equal in quantity to the myrrh; and 
in theſe proportions the pill was re- 
ceived in our firſt Pharmacopœia. 
As the diminution afterwards made 
in the ſaffron was grounded on very 
abſurd reaſons, (viz. ** leſt the for- 
* mer quantity ſhould occaſion a 
= ſpaſmus eynicus,“) the London 
College have now again increaſed it, 
and reſtored the pill to its original 


form. The virtues of this medicine ' 


may be ealily underſtood from its 
ingredients. Theſe pills, given to 
the quantity of half a dram or two 
ſeruples, prove conſiderably cathartic, 
but they anſwer much better pur- 
poſes in ſmaller doſes as laxatives or 
alteratives. 


PILUI. E ex COLOCYNT HI- 
DE cum ALOE, vul go PI- 
LULA COCCLE. 
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Edinb, © 
Colocynth pills with alget, commonly 
called Cacciæ. 
Take of 
Socotorine aloes, 
Scammony, of each two ounces; | 
Sal polychreſt, two drams; 
Colocynth, one ounce; 
Oil of cloves, two drams. 
Reduce the aloes and ſcammony in- 
to a powder with the falt ; then 
let the colocynth, beat into a very 
ſine powder, and the oil be add. 
ed; laſtly, make it into a proper 
mall with mucilage of gum A- 


rabic. 


Ix theſe pills we have a very uſe- 
ful and active purgative; and where 
the ſimple aloetie pill is not ſufficient 
for obviating . e this will 
oſten effectually anſwer the purpoſe. 
Little of their activity can depend 
upon the ſalt which enters the com- 
poſition; but it may aflilt in divid- 
ng the active parts of the other ar- 
ticles, particularly the aloes and 
ſcammony. I heſe pills often pro- 
duce a copious diſcharge in caſes of 
obſtinate coſtiveneſs, when taken to 
the extent only of five or ten grains; 


but they may be employed in much 


iarger doſes. They are, however, 
feldom uſed with the view of pro- 
ducing proper catharſis. Half a 
dram of the maſs contains about 
five grains of the colocynth, ten of 
the aloes, and ten of the ſcammony. 


PILULA e CUPRO. 
Edinb. 
| Cepter pills. 
Take of 
Cuprum ammoniacum, 
rains; 
Crumb of bread, four ſeruples; 
Spirit of ſal ammoniac, as much 
as is ſufficient to form them in- 
to a maſs, which is to be di- 
vided into thirty-two equal 
pills. 


ſixteen 


Tukse 
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Tuesz pills had n the 
name of Pilule cæruleæ, but iy 
are now with greater propriety de- 


nominated from the metal which is 


their baſis. 

Each of theſe pills weigh about 
three grains, and contain ſomewhat 
more than half a grain of the cuprum 
ammoniacum. The above pills feem 
to be the beſt form of exhibiting 
this medicine; for the effects of 
which, ſee Cru amMmoNnIACUM. 


PILULA e GUMMI. 
Lond. 
Gume-pills. 
Take of 
Galbanum, 
Opopanax, 
Myrrh, | 
Sagapenum, of each one ounce z 
Aſafcetida, half an ounce; 
Syrup of ſaffron, as much as 1s 
ſufficient. 
Beat them together, 


PILULA GUMMOSÆ. 
| Edinb. 
Gum-pills, 
Take of 
Aſafcetida, 
Galbanum, 
Myrrh, each one ounce ; 
Rectiſied oil of amber, one dram. 
Beat them into a maſs with fimple 


ſyrup. 
Tazse pills are deſigned for 


antihyſterics and emmenagogues, 
and very well calculated for anſwer- 
ing-thoſe intentions; half a ſcruple, 
a ſeruple, or more, may be taken 
every night or oftener. The fetid 
pills of our former pharmacopœia 
were conſiderably purgative: the 
purgative ingredients are now omit- 
ted, as the phyſician may eaſily, in 
extemporaneous preſcription, com- 
pound theſe pills with cathartic 
medicines, in ſuch proportions as 
particular caſes ſhall require, 


Pills. 
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PILULA ex HYDRARGY- 


Take of 
Purified quickfilver, 
Extract of liquorice, having the 
cConſiſtence of honey, of each 
two drams, 


Liquorice, finely — one 


dram. 

Rub the quickfilver with the extra& 
of liquorice until the globules dif 
appear; then, adding the liquo- 
rice-powGer, mix them together. 


PILULZA e HYDRARGYRO, 
bve MERCURIALES. 
Eain. 
Mercurial pills. 


— 


Take of 
Quickſilver, 
Honey, each one ounce; 
Crumb of bread, two ounces. 

Grind the quickfilves with the ho- 
ney in a glaſs mortar till the glo- 
bules diſappear, adding occafion- 
ally a little ſimple fyrup ; then 
add the crumb of bread, and beat 
the whole with water into a maſs, 
which 1s to be immediately di- 
vided into four hundred and eighty 
equal pills. 


Tur quickfilver was formerly 
directed to be ground with refin of 
guaiacum and caſtile ſoap. The 
former was ſuppoſed to coincide 
with the virtues of the mercury, 
and the latter was uſed chiefly to 
divide the globules of mercury. For 
this laſt intention Doctor Saunders 
found that honey, the ſubſtance 
bere ordered by the Edinburgh eol- 
lege, is of all he tried the moſt eſſec- 
tual: But we would ſuppoſe with 
this gent! eman, that ſomething far- 
ther is done in this proceſs than the 
mere diviſion of the mercurial glo- 
bules, and that part of the quick- 
ſilver 18 as it were amalgamated with 

tae 
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the honey, or brought to a ſtate 
ſimilar to that in Plenck's ſolution. 
The ſame effect will take place when 
the pills are prepared with extract 
of liquorice now directed by the 
London college. 

The mercurial pill is one of the 
beſt preparations of mercury, and 
may in general ſuperſede moſt other 
forms of this medicine. It is neceſ- 


ſary ta form the maſs immediately 


into pills, as the crumb ſoon becomes 
too hard for that purpoſe. Soap 
was undoubtedly a very improper 
medium for triturating the mercu- 
ry; it is not only too hard for that 
purpoſe, but when the preparation 
entered the ſtomach, the alkaline 
part of the ſoap being engaged by 
the acid i in that viſcus, the mercury 
would in all probability be immedi- 
ately ſeparated. 


natural powers of digeſtion, and can 
never oppreſs the ftomach. The 
doſe of the pills is from two to four 
or ſix in the day, according to the 
effects we with to produce. 


PILULZA e 3 
ain. 


alap-pills. 
Take of 7 


Extract of jalap, two ounces; 
Aromatic powder, half an ounce. 


Beat them into a maſs with fimple 


ſyrup. 


Tuis is an uſeful and active pur- 


gative, either for evacuating the 


contents of the inteſtinal canal, or 
producing a diſcharge from the ſy- 
ſtem in general. 

One of the ſame kind, with pow- 
dered jalap in ſubſtance inſtead of 
the extract, is uſed in ſome of our 


| Hoſpitals, as a cheap and eſſectual 


purge. 


SD * 4 4% 


The honey and 
| bread can only be changed by the 
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PILULA Ban. 
Edlinb. 
Pummer's pill. 
Take of 
Sweet mercu 
Precipitated falphur of antimony, 
each ſix drams ; | 

Extract of gentian, 

White Spaniſh ſoap, each tee 
drams. 

Let the mercury be triturated with 
the ſulphur till they be thoroughly 
mixed, then add the extract, and 
form a maſs with ſimple ſyrup. 


Thxst pills were recommended 
to the attention of the public about 
forty years ago by Dr Plummer, 
whoſe name they ſtil] bear. He re- 
preſented them in a paper which he 
publiſhed in the Edinburgh Medical 
Eſſays, as a very uſeful alterative ; 
and on his authority they were at 
one time much employed ; but they 
are now leſs extenſively uſed than 
formerly. And although they {till 
retain a place in the Edinburgh 


pharmacopœia, yet it is probable 


that every purpoſe to be anſwered 
by them may be more effectually ob - 
tained from the common mercurial 
pill, or from calomel in a more ſim- 


ple ſtate. 


PILULAÆ ex OPIO. 
Lond. 
Opium pills. 
Take of 


Hard purified opium, powdered, 
two drams ; 
Extract of liquorice, one ounce. 
Beat them until 1282 are perfectly 
united. 


PILULZA THEBAICZE, vulge 
PACIFICE. 
| Edinb. 
Thebaic, commonly called Pacific 
pills. 


Take 
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Take of 
Opium, half an ounce; 
Extract of liquorice, tho oun- 
ces; 
Caſtile ſoap, an ounce and a half; 
Jamaica pepper, one ounce. | 
Soften the opium and extract ſepa- 
rately with proof-ſpirit, and ha- 


ving beat them into a pulp, mix 


them ; then add the ſoap, and the 

epper beat into a powder; and 
ſalliy, having beat them well to- 
gether, form the whole into a maſs. 


Tus two compoſitions, altho? 
differing in ſeveral particulars, may 
yet be conſidered as at bottom very 
much the ſame. The firſt is a imple 
opiate, in which every five grains of 
the maſs contains one of opium; 
and in the opium alone can we ſup- 
poſe that the W of the medi- 
eine depends. 

though ſome af the articles 
contained 1n the latter compoſition 
may perhaps be ſuppoſed to operate 
as corrigentia, yet the former com- 
poſition, which is the moſt ſimple, is 
m general preferable. 

Pills fimilar to the ſecond were 
contrived by a chemical empiric, 
Starkey, and communicated by him 
to Matthews, under whoſe name 
they were ſome time ago greatly ce- 
lebrated. The form here given dif- 
fers confiderably from the original, 
in omitting many ingredients of no 
great ſervice. Nor indeed are any 
of the ingredients of much conſe- 
quence, except the opium; their 
quantity being too inconſiderable to 
anſwer any uſeful purpoſe. Nine 
grains of the compoſition contain 
nearly one of opium. 


PILUL e ScILLA. 
Lond. 
Squill-pilts. 
Take of N 7 


Freſh dried ſquill, powdered, one 
dram; 


Pilts. 


575 
Ginger, powdered, 


Soap, of each three drams; 
Ammoniacum, two drams; 5 
Syrup of ginger, as much as is 
ſufficient. | 
Beat them together. 


PILULZ SCILLITICA. 
Edin. 
Squill pilli. 
Take of m— 
Gum ammoniac, 
Leſſer cardamon ſeeds, in powder, 
Extract of liquorice, each one 
dram ; * | 
Dried root of ſquills, in fine pow- 
der, one ſcruple. 
Mix, and form them into a maſs with 


ſimple ſyrup. 


Tusk are elegant and commo- 
dious forms for the exhibition of 
ſquills, whether for promoting ex- 
pectoration, or with the other inten- 
tions to which that medicine is ap- 
plied. As the virtue of the com- 
pound is chiefly from the ſquills, the 
other ingredients are often varied in 
extemporaneous preſcription: and 
probably no material difference takes 
place in the two forms here propoſed, 
excepting in the proportion of the 
ſquills, which in the former conſti- 
tutes one eight, in the latter one 


ninth, of the maſs. 


PIL UL STOMACHICX. 
Edinb. 
Stormachic pills. 
Take of 
| Rhubarb, one ouncez 
Socotorine aloes, fix drams; 
Myrrh, half an ounce; 
Vitriolated tartar, one dram; 
Eſſential oil of mint, half a dram; 
Syrup of orange-peel, a ſufficient 
quantity. 


Make them into 4 maſs. 


A pill is intended for made- 
rately 
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ratel wariiog and ſtrengthening 
the Lach, and evacuating crude 
viſcid humours. A ſcruple of the 


maſs may be taken twice a-day. 


PILULA B.\CHERL 


Gen. 
* Bacher's pill. 
Take of © 
Extract of black hellebore, 


Purified myrrh, each one ounce; 


Powder of carduus benedictus, 


two ſcruples. 
Mix them into a maſs according to 
art, to be dried in the air till it 
be fit for the formation of pills, 
each weighing one grain. 


THrts* pills have been ſtrongly 
recommended as a moſt effectual re- 
medy in dropſical caſes, and have 


been alleged to unite an evacuant 


and tonic power. Hence they have 
been conſidered as particularly ſuit- 
ed to thoſe caſes where remarkable 
weakneſs and laxity occurs. Under 
the hands of Mr Bacher the inven- 
tor, they acquired ſo great reputa- 


tion, that after a trial in the military 


hoſpitals at Paris, the rec: pt was 
purchaſed by the French king, and 


Publiſhed by authority. But like 


many other noſtrums fince this pub- 
lication, Bacher's pill has by no 


means ſupported the reputation 


which it had when kept a ſecret. 
The doſe is varied according to cir- 
cumſtances, from one to thirty pills 
being taken in the courſe of the day. 


PILULA ex ELATERIO. 
Suec. 
. Pills of elaterium. 
Take of 
The pureſt gum ammoniac, two 
ounces, 
Socotorine aloes, 
Gamboge, each two drams; 
Elaterium half a dram. 


Mix them, by means of bitter tinc- 
ture, no a maſs for the forma- 


* 


— 
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tion of pills, each * two 
grains. 


e as + as the Germs: 13 
alfo a pill celebrated for the cure of 
drophical affections. And the elate. 
rium from which it derives its name, 
is one of the moſt powerful eva. 
cuants in the way of catharſ, 
Here, however, it is united with 
ſuch active articles, particularly the 
gamboge, as mult make its effe& 
ſomewhat doubtful. And we are 
inclined to think that a preferable 
formula for making the Pilulzz ex 


Elaterio, is to form it into a maſs, 


| with the extra of gentian. This 


is imagined to have ſome influence 
as correcting its effect, in exciting 
ſickneſs at ftomach. And when 
each pill is made to contain half a 


grain of the elaterium, the doſe may 


be ealily accommodated to the cir- 
cumſtances of the patient, one or 
two pills being taken every hour till 
they begin to operate. 

The elaterium, whether under the 
form above mentioned, or in the 
more ſimple ſtate, which has now 
been ſuggeſted, operates as a very 
powerful cathartic, often inducing 
the diſcharge of Ragnant ſerum, 
when other remedies are found inct- 
fectual. But it can be exhibited only 
in thoſe caſes where the patient 
ſtill retains a conſiderable Fog! of 


ſtrength. 
PILULXK FOETIDE. 


Suec. 
| Fetid-pills. 

Take of 

Aſafcetida, | 

Caſtor, each a dram and a half; 

Salt of amber, half a dram. 

Oil of hartſhorn, half a ſcruple ; ; 
Make them into a maſs, with tinc- 

ture of myrrh, to be divided into 

pills of two grains each. 


Tusk, like the N00 for- 
merly 


Chap. 27. 


merly mentioned, are chiefly uſed as 


an antihyſterie and antiſpaſmodic . 


medicine ; and they are particularly 
uſeful in counteracting ſpaſmodie af. 
fections of the alimentary canal, 
eſpecially thoſe connected with flatu- 
lence. But the aſafœtida is no leſs 
ſucceſsful when exhibited in a more 
ſimple ſtate, particularly when form- 
ed into pills with an equal quantity 
of ſoap, by the aid of ſimple fy- 
Cup. | 


PILULZ de GAMBOGIA. 
Dan. : 
Gamboge pills. 
Take of « 
Socotorine aloes, 
Extract of black hellebore, 
Sweet mercury, 
— Gamboge; each two drams ; 
Diſtilled oil of juniper, half a 
dram; 
Syrup of buckthorn, as much as 
is ſufficient for forming a maſs 
of pills. þ 


From the ingredients of which 
theſe pulls are conftituted, we need 
hardly remark, that they muſt prove 
a very powerful purgative. The 
gamboge, from which they derive 
their name, is uriqueſtionably a very 
active one. But it is not more ſo than 
the mereurius dulcis; and perhaps 
from an union of theſe two, as much 
might be expected as from the 
more campaunded formula here a- 
dopted. Yet it is not improbable, 
that the eſſential oil of juniper may 
in ſome degree operate as a corri- 
gent. 


PILULZ e MERCURIO COR. 
FFF ALBO. 


Suec. 


Pills of corrofive ſublimate mer- 


7 CUT Ys 
Take of 
Corroſive ſublimate, 


Pilli. 


ſcruple; 


Diſtilled water, as much as is ſuf. 


ficient to melt them; a 
Powder of the root of althea, fix - 
teen ſeruples; 
Honey, two drams. 


Mix them into a maſs fpr the for- 


mation of pills, each weighing 
three grains. 2 


Cox ost vs ſublimate in ſubſtance 
was long conſidered as being ſo vio- 
lent in its effects, that it could not 
with ſafety be taken internally; but 
for a conſiderable time it has been 
uſed with advantage under the form 
of ſolution, either in water or ſpi- 
rits. But to both theſe a conſider - 
able objection occurs from their dif. 
agreeable braſſy taſte. This objec- 
tion is however entirely obviated, by 
reducing the ſolution after it is 


formed to a ſolid maſs, by means of 


the crumb of bread, or any proper 
powder : And by the aid of a little 
{al ammoniac, the ſolution may be 
made in a very {mall quantity of wa- 
ter; ſo that leſs of any ſolid inter- 
medium will be ſufficient to bring ic 
to the form of pills. The formula 
here directed ſeems well ſuited for 
the purpoſe intended. Each of the 
pills contains about an eight of a 
grain of the corroſive; thus the doſe 
may be eaſily regulated according to 


the intention in view. And theſe 


pills are not unfrequently employed 


with advantage, both in combating 


venereal and cutaneous aſſections, 
and for the expullion of worms from 
the alimentary canal. With the lat- 
ter of theſe intentions, a ſimilar pill 
was particularly recommended by 
Dr Gardner, in a paper publiſhed in 
the Edinburgh Phyſical and Literary 
Eſſays. And although not received 
into our pharmacopœia, it has been 


frequently uſed at Edinburgh. 
Oo 


$77 
Purified ſal ammoniae, each one 


PIs. 


— 
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PI LULE PICEA. 
Das. 
T ar-pills.. 

Take any quantity of tar, and mix 
with it as much powdered ele- 

campane root as will reduce it to 

a proper thickneſs for being form- 

ed into pills. 


Tg powder here mixed with 
the tar, though of no great vir- 
tue, is nevertheleſs a very uſeful 
addition, not only for procuring it 
a due confiſtence, but likewiſe as 
it divides the reſinous texture of the 
tar, and thus contributes to promote 
its ſolution by the animal juices. In 
the Edinburgh infirmary, half a 
dram of the maſs, made into middle- 
fized pills, is given every morning 
and evening in diſorders of the 
breaſt, ſcurvies, &c. 


PILULAZ SAPONACEE. 
OWE 
| Soap-pills. 
Take of | 
Hard white ſoap, two ounces; 
Extract of birch, are ounce. 
Let them be formed into a maſs, -to 
be divided i into pilk, each contain- 
ing three grains. 


ALTroven many virtues have 
been attributed to the birch, yet we 
are inclined to think, that it here 
ſerves little other purpoſe than to 


aid in n giving the form of pills to the 


ſoap. And this article, even when 
taken in ſmall quantity with : ſome 
conſtitutions, operates as a gentle 
laxative. But beſides this, it has al. 
ſo been ſuppoſed to be highly uſeful 
both in cafes of jaundice and of cal. 
culous. There can, however, be 
little doubt, that the theories on 
which 1t has been inferred, that it 
may be uſeful in ſueh complaints, are 
not well founded; and we may per. 
haps add, that the uſe of it even to 
a great extent, 1s by no means at- 
tended with thoſe conſequences 
which were once alleged to ariſe 
from it. 


PILULZ e STYRACE. 
Suec. 
Storax-pills. 
Take of 


Strained ſtorax, five ſcruples ; 
Extract of liquorice, three drams; 
Opium, one dram. 

Let the opium, diſſolved in wine, be 
added to the other ingredients, ſo 
as to form a maſs of proper con. 
ſiſtence, to be made into pills, 


each weighing three grains. 


Tus pills are principally active 
in conſequence of the opium which 
they contain. And they. are chief 
meant with a view to a {low ſolution 
in the ſtomach, and conſequently 
producing more gradual and laſting 
effects. One grain of opium is con- 


tained in fix 9 of the maſs, 
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E leftuaries: 


- 


G HA P, xm 
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FE ECTUARIES are compoſed chief- 
ly of powders mixed up with 
ſyrups, &c. into ſuch a conſiſtence; 
that the powders may not ſepa- 
rate in keeping, that a doſe may be 
eaſily taken up on the point of a 
knife, and not prove too ſtiff to 
ſwallow. 

Electuaries receive chiefly the 
milder alterative medicines, and ſuch 
as are not ungrateful to the palate. 
The more powerful drugs, as ca- 
thartics, emetics, opiates, and the 
like (except in officinal electuaries 
to be diſpenſed by weight), are ſel- 
dom truſted in this form, on account 
of the uncertainty of the doſe; diſ- 
guſtful ones, acrids, bitters, fetids, 
cannot be conveniently taken into it; 
nor is the form of an electuary well 
fitted for the more ponderous ſub- 
ſtances, as mercurials, theſe being 
apt to ſubſide in keeping, unleſs the 
compoſition be made very tiff. 

The lighter powders require thrice 
their weight of honey, or ſyrup, 
boiled to the thickneſs of honey, to 
make them into the conſiſtence of 
an electuary; of ſyrups of the com- 
mon conſiſtence, twice the weight of 


the powder 1s ſufficient. 


Where the common ſyrups are 
employed, it is neceſſary to add 
likewiſe a little conſerve, to prevent 
the compound from drying too foon. 
Electuaries of Peruvian bark, for in- 
ſtance, made up with ſyrup alone, 
will often in a day or two grow tog 
dry for taking. . 

Sotne powders, eſpecially thoſe of 


the leſs grateful kind, are more eon- 


veniently made up with mueilage 
than with ſyrup, honey, or con- 
ſerve. The three latter ſtick about 
the mouth and fauces, and thus oc- 
eaſion the taſte of the medicine to 


remain for a conſiderable time; 


whilſt mueilages paſs freely, without 
leaving any taſte in the mouth. A 
little ſoft extract of liquorice, joined 
to the mueilage, renders the compo- 
ſition ſufficiently grateful, without 
the inconveniences of the more ad- 
heſive ſweets. 1 
The quantity of an electuary, di- 
rected at a time, in extemporaneous 
preſeription, varies much according 
to its conſtituent parts, but it is 
rarely leſs than the ſize of a nut- 


meg, or more than two or three 


OUnces. 


O O 2 General 
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General rules for A electuaries. 


The rules e down for te- 
coctions and powders in general, 
are likewiſe to be obſerved in ma- 
king decoctions and powders for 
electuaries. 

. 

Gums, inſpiſſated juices, and ſuch 
other ſubſtances as are not pulve- 
rable, ſhould be diſſolved in the 
liquor preſcribed : then add the 
powders by little and little, and 

keep the whole brilkly ftirring, ſo 

as to make an equable and ud ef 
mixture. 
III. 

Aſtringent electuaries, and ſuch as 

have pulps of fruits in- their com- 

fition, ſhould be prepared on- 
2 52 in ſmall quantities at a time: 
For aſtringent medicines loſe 
greatly of their virtue on being 
kept in this form, and the pulps 

of fruits are apt to become ſour. 
3 

The ſuperfluous moiſture of the 
pulps ſhould be exhaled over a 
gentle fire, before the other i _ 
dients are added to them. 

V. 

Eleeuaries, if they grow Ng in 

keeping, are to be reduced to the 

Aue conſiſtence, with the addition 

of a little Canary wine, and not 
with fyrup or honey: by this 
meant, the doſe will be the leaſt 
uncertain; a circumſtance deſer- 
ving particular regard, in thoſe 


' eſpecially which are made up with 


ſyrup and contain a proportion 
of opium. 


1K 


ELECT UA RIUM e CASSIA. 
Lond. 

LED 1 of caſſia. 

Take of 


The freſh extracted pulp of caſ- 


fia, half a pound ; 
Manna, two ounces; 
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Pulp of tamarinds, one ounce; 
Roſe-ſyrup, half a pound, 

Beat the manna, and diſſolve it over 
a flow fire in the roſe-ſyrup; then 
add the pulps; and, with a con. 

tinued heat, evaporate the whole 
to the proper thickneſs of an e- 


lectuary. 


ELECTUARIUM e CASSIA, 
vulzo DIACASIA. 
Edinh. 
EleQuary of caſſia, commonly called 
| Diacaſa. 
Take of 
Pulp of caſia Sitularis, fix oun- 
ces; 
Pulp of tamarinds, 
Manna, each an ounce and 4 
half ; 
. Syrup of pale roſes, ſix ounces ; 
Having beat the manna in a_mortar, 
diflolve it with a gentle heat in 
the ſyrup; then add the pulps, 
and evaporate them with a regu» 
larly continued heat to the con- 
| ſiſtence of an electuary. 


Tus compoſitions are very con -· 
venient officinaks, to ſerve as a baſis 
for purgative electuaries and other 
fimilar purpoſes; as the pulping a 
{mall quantity of the fruits, for ex- 
temporaneous preſcription, is very 
troubleſome. The tamarinds give 
them a pleafant taſte, and do not 
ſubject them, as might be expected, 
to turn ſour. After ſtanding for four 


months, the compoſition has been 


found no ſourer than when firſt made 
up. They are likewiſe uſefully ta- 
ken by themſelves, to the quantity 
of two or three drams occaſionally, 
for gently looſening the el in co- 
ſtive habits. 


| ELECTUARI UM e SCAMMO- 
Lond. : 
Electuary of ſeammony.. 


Take 
= | 
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Take of 
Scammony, in powder, one ounce 
and an half; 
Cloves, 
Ginger, of each ſix drams. 
Eſſential oil of caraway, half a 
dram ; 
Syrup of roſes, as much as is ſuffi- 
. el 
Mix the ſpices, - powdered together, 
with the ſyrup; then add the 
ſcammony, and laſtly the vil of 


earaway. . 


Tuis electuary is a warm, briſk 


purgative. It 1s a reform of the 
Eletfuarium caryoc firaum of our pre- 
ceding diſpenſatories, a compoſition 
which was greatly complained of, as 
being inconvenient to take, on ac- 
count of the largeneſs of its doſe. 


A dram and a half of this, which 


contains fifteen grains of ſcammony, 
is equivalent to half an ounce of the 
other. 


ELECTUARIUM e SEN. 


pe Lond. 
lectuary of ſenn a. 
DP 7 of {es 
Senna, eight ounces z 

Figs, one pound; 

Pulp of tamarinds, 

— of cafſia, 

— of prunes, of each half a 

pound ; 
Coriander. sede, four ounces; 
Liquorice, three ounces; 


Double- refined ſugar, two pounds 


and an half. 

Powder the ſenna with the corian- 
der- ſeeds, and ſift out ten ounces 
of the mixt powder. Boil the 
remainder with the figs and li- 
quorice, in four pints of diſtilled 
water, to one half; then preſs 
out and ſtrain the liquor. Eva- 
po this {trained liquor to the 
vgs of about a pound and an 
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half; then add the ſugar, and 
make a ſyrup; add this Few by 
degrees to the pulps, 4 laſtiy 
mix in the powder. þ 


ELECTUARIUM LENITT. 
VUM. 
Edinb. 
 Lenitive dletuary. 

Take of 
Pulp of French prunes, one 
pound; 

Pulp of caſia, 

Pulp of tamarinds, each two oun- 
ces and a half; 

Black ſyrup of ſugar, commonly 
called molaſſer, one pound and 
a half: 

Senna leaves in fine powder, four 

" ounces; - 

Coriander ſeeds in fine powder, 
half an ounce. 

Having boiled the pulps with the 
ſyrup to the conſiſtenee of honey, 
add the powders, and beat the 
whole into an electuary. 


Tuis electuary, the name of which 
is with propriety changed by the 
London college, is now freed from 
ſome ſuperfluous ingredients which 
were left in it at former reviſals; via. 
polypody roots, Freach mercury 


. leaves, fenugreek ſeeds, and linſeed. 


Molaſſes is preferable to either honey 
or ſugar, as it coincides with the in- 
tention, and is it only of itſelf in- 
apt to ferment, but likewiſe pre- 
vents ſuch ſubſtances as are this way 
diſpoſed from running into fermen- 
tation. | 

It is a very convenient Lame and 
has long been in common uſe among 
practitioners. Taken to the quan- 
tity of a nutmeg or more, as OCCa- 
ſion may require, it is an excellent 
laxative for looſening the belly in 
coſlive habits. 
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ELECTrUARIUM JAPONI-_ 
CUM, vulga CONFECTIO 
JAPONICA. 

- Zain. 
Faponic electuary, commonly called 
Japonic confectian. 
Take of 
Japan earth, four ounces; ; 
Gum kino, en ounces; 
Cinnamon, 
Nutmeg, e each one ounce ; 


Opium diffuſed in a ſufficient 


quantity of Spaniſh white wine, 
one dram and a half; | 
Syrup of dried roſes boiled to the 
conſiſtence of haney, two ** 
and a quarter. 
Mix and form them into. an elec- 


tuary. 


Tus ingredients in this electuary 
ſeem extremely well choſen, and are 
- ſo proportioned to one another, that 
the quantity of opium 1s the ſame 
as in the diaſcordium of the former 
pharmacepœias of Edinburgh, viz. 
one grain in ten ſcruples. The gum 
kino, now ſubſtituted to the tormen- 
til root, is an excellent improvement 
in the formula. 


EHSETUARIUM JAQVI ALE. 
. 
Tin * 
Take of | | 
Pure tin, | 
Quickſilver, each one ounce. 
Let them be formed into an amal- 
8 then add | 
yiter ſhells, prepared, one ounce. 
Reduce the whole to a . 
Take of 
1 his powder, 
Conſerve of wormwood, each one 
ounce, and form an electuary 
with er of mint. 


| Tu N, as we have already had oc- 
© caſjon to obſerve under the article 
Stannum Polveratum, has long been 
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celebrated for the expulſion of tz. 
nia. And it is alſo well known, 
that in mercury we haye-one of the 
moſt powerful of the tribe of anthel, 
mintic. Such a combination as the 
preſent then, might be ſuppoſed 
well ſuited for the removal of that 
animal from the alimentary canal; 
and accordingly it has been alleged, 
that this eleftuary has ſometime 
ſucceeded after other remedies have 
failed. It may be taken twice a- 
day, to the extent of two or three 
drams for a doſe, 


 ELECTUA RIUM GINGI- 
VALLE. 
Suec. 
Electuary for the guUMy. 
Take of 
Powdered myrrh, three drami 
Cream of tartar, 
Cochineal, each a dram and a 
half. 
Grind them together in a glaſs mars 
tar ; then add” 
Melted honey, four ounces ; 
Cloves, in powder, one dram. 


Mvas u, particularly under the 
form of tincture, has long been a fa- 
vourite application to the gums, 
when in a ſpongy or ulcerated ſtate. 
But the ſpiritupus menſtruum there 


employed, although ſometimes fa- 


vouring the intention in view, in o- 
ther inſtances occurs as an objection 

to its uſe. In theſe caſes, the bene - 
fit to be derived from the myrrh may 
be obtained from this electuary, 
which may always be applied with 
ſafety, and ſometimes with advan- 
tage. | | | 


ELECTUARIUM. e MANNA. 
Suec. 
Electuary of manna. 
Take of 
Manna; 
Refined * 3 


Fennel: 
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Fennel-water, each two ounces. 
Strain the mixture, ufing expreflion ; 
then add 
Fine powder of the root of flo- 
rentine orrice, one dram; 


Freſh draun almond oil, 
_ ounce. 


One 


Tn this a we have a gent- 
iy emolbent laxative, which is very 


uleful i in theſe-caſes, where obſtipatio 


either ariſes from indurated feces, or 
is ſupported by that cauſe. Put its 
cathartic powers are by no means 
conſiderable. \ 


ELECTUARIUM NITRO- 
SUM. 
Gen. 
e Nitrous electuary. 
Take of \ 
Purified nitre, half an ounce ; 
Conſerve of roſes, four ounces. 
Mix them. 


 Unvpex this formula, nitre may 


be introduced to a conſiderable ex- 


tent, without giving unealineſs at 


ſtomach, while at the ſame time its 
refrigerant power is combined with 
the aſtringency of the roſes. From 
theſe circumſtances it may be advan- 
tageouſly employed in different ca- 
ſes, but particularly in inſtances of 
hzmopty tis. 


ELECTUA RIUM TEREBIN- 
THINATUM. 
Suec. 
Terebinthinale electuary. 
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Take of 
Spirit of turpenti ne, half an ounce; 
Honey, one ounce; | 
Powder of liquorice, as much as 
1s ſufficient for the formation 

of an electuary. 


Unptsz this form, the vil of tur- 
pentine may be introduced with leſs 
uneaſineſe, than perhaps under almoſt 
any other. And it may thus be 
employed for different purpoſes, but 
particularly with a view to its diu · 
retic power. But it has been eſpe- 
cially celebrated for the cure of ob- 
ſtinate rheumatiſms, and above all, 
for that modification of rheumatiſm 
which has the name of iſchiar, and 
which is found in many inſtances, 

obſtinately to reſiſt other modes of 


Cure. 


LINCTUS LENIENS. 
Suec. 
Lenient Linctus. 
Take of 
Gum arabic, bruiſed, two drams; 
Cherry-water, half an ounce. 
By trituration in a mortar, mix with 
them 
Almond ail, frefh drawn, 
Syrup of almonds, each ſeven 


OUnces. 


| In this we have a very agreeable 
emollient linctus, highly uſeful in 
recent catarrhal affections, for lu- 
bricating the throat and fauces. It 
may be taken at pleaſure to any ex- 


tent that the ſtomach will eaſily bear. 
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CONFECTION 8. 


Lrnovon the London college 
£ X have ſeparated theſe from elec- 
kuaries, yet they differ ſo little, that 
in moſt pharmacopœias they are rank- 
ed under the ſame head. And in 
that of. Edinburgh, there are ſeveral 
articles which have promiſcuouſly 
the name either of confection or elec 
tuary, But as no inconvenience 
ariſes from the ſeparation ; and as 
we have followed the order of the E- 
22 pharmacopœia in other 
particulats, it would be improper to 
deviate wm a: 


 CONFECTIO AROMA- 


TICA.. 
Tond. 
Aromatic confedion. 


Take of | 
' Zedoafy, in coatſe powder, 
| Saffron, of each half an ounce ; 
Diftilled water, three pints. 
Macerate for twenty- four hours; 
then preſs and ſtrain. 
che ſtrained liquor, by evapora- 
tion, to a pint and a half, to which 
add the following, rubbed to a 
very fine powder 
Compound powder of crabs- 
claws, ſixteen ounces; 
Cinnamon, 
Nutmegs, of each two ounces ; 
Loves, one ounce; 


Reduce 


Smaller cardamom-ſeeds, huſked, 
half an ounce ; 
Double. refined ſugar, two pounds, 
Make a confectio. 


Tunis confection is compoſed of 
the more unexceptionable ingredi- 
ents of a compoſition formerly held 
in great eſteem, and which was call- 
ed, from its author, CoxrECTIO 
RALEICANA. The original confec- 
tion was compoſed of no leſs than 
five and twenty particulars ; each of 
which were examined apart, except 
one, ros ſolis, the flower of which 
is too ſmall to be gathered in ſuffi- 
eient quantity for the general uſe of 
the medicine, and the plant is poſ- 
ſeſſed of hurtful qualities, as is expe- 


rienced in cattle that feed where it 


grows. In this examination, many 
of the extracts came out ſo very 


nauſeous, that it was impoſſible to 


retain them, conſiſtent with any re- 
gard to the taſte of the compoſition. 
But ſome few, of equal efficacy 

with any of the reſt, being of a ter 
lerable taſte and flavour, were com- 
pounded in different proportions ; 
and when, after many trials, a com- 
poſition was approved, the quantity 
of each material, that would yield 
the proportion of extract which en- 
tered that compoſition, was calcula- 
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ted, and from thence the proportions 
were collected as now fet down: 
after which the compound extract 
was made, and found to anſwer ex- 

Ration, The London college, in 
the preſent edition of their pharma. 
copœia, have ſtill farther ſimplified 
this formula, by rejecting the roſe- 
mary, juniper, and cardamoms, which 
formerly entered it. 

The confection, as now reformed, 
is a ſufficiently grateful and mode- 
rately warm cordial; and frequently 
given with that intention, from 
eight or ten grains to a ſcruple or up- 
wards, in boluſes and draughts. The 
formula might perhaps be ſtill more 
ſimplified without any loſs. the 
crabs-claw powder does not appear 
to be very neceſſary, and is inſorted 
rather in compliance with the origi- 
nal, than from its contributing any 
thing to the intention of the medi- 
cine; and the following formula of 
the Edioburgh pharmacopœia feems 


to us preferable to that of the Lon- 


don, even in its preſent improved 
Late. 


ELECTUARIUM CARDIA-. 
CUM vulgo CONFECTIO 
CARDIACA. 

Edinb. | 
Cordial electuaty, commonly called 
Cordial conſectiou. 
Take of 
Conſerve of orange - peel, three 
ounces; 
Preſerved nutmegs, an ounce and 
a half; 
Preſerted ginger, fix drams ; 
Cinnamon, in fine powder, half 
an ounce ; 
Syrup of orange- peel, as much as 


will form the whole into an e- 
lectuary. 


In the above ſimple and elegant 
formula, a number of trifling ingre- 
dients are rejected, and thoſe ſubſti- 
tuted in their Place are medicines of 


Confettions, 


axproved. ee, Wi crit 
conſider this preparation as an uſeful 


remedy for the PROPER | 


its title. 
CONFECTIO OPIATA. 
Lond. 


| Confoltion of opium. 
"— hed aun, and 
Puri 
fix drams; 15 
Long pepper, 
Ginger, 
. ſeeds, of 1 
Syrup of white POPPY» boiled © 
to the confiftence of honey, 


three times the weight of the 
whole. 


Mix the purified opium ca carefully 
with the heated ſyrup: then add 
the reſt, rubbed to Powder. 


ELECTUARIUM THEBAT- 
CUM | 
Edin. 
T hebaic electuary. 
Take of 
Powder of aromatics, ſix ounces ; 
Virginian ſnake- root, in fine pow- 


der, three ounces; 


Opium, diffuſed in a ſufficient | 


quantity of Spaniſh white - wine, 
three drams; 
Clarified honey, thrice the weight 
of the powders. 
Mix them, and form an electuary. 


TH+sx compoſitionsconſiſt of very 


E ingredients and are doubt- 
18 


capable of anſwering every thing 
that can be reaſonably expected from 


the more voluminous theriaca of 


Andromachus. he London col- 
lege alſo had formerly their the- 
riaca compoſed of the leſs excep: 
tionable ingredients of Androma- 
chus's. But as theſe medicines have 
for a long time been chiefly em- 
p:oyed for external purpoſes, by the 
way of cataplaſm, the T heriaca Lon- 
dinenfts is now omitted, and its 

place 
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place ſupplied by a cataplaſm com- 
poſed of a few well - choſen articles, 
under the name of Cataplaſma e cy- 
mino; of which hereafter. For 
internal uſe, none of the theriacas 
are at preſent ſo much regarded as 
they have been heretofore; practi- 
tioners having introduced in their 
room extemporaneous boluſes of Vir- 
ginian ſnake- root, camphor, con- 
trayerva, and the like; which an- 


| ſwer all their intentions, with this 


advantage, that they may be given 
either with or without opium; an 
ingredient which renders the others 
prejudicial, in caſes where they 
might otherwiſe be proper. | 

With regard to the quantity of 
opium in the foregoing compoſitions, 
one grain thereof is contained in 
thirty-ſix grains of the Confectio o- 
piata, and in five ſcruples of the 
Thebaiĩc electuary. The proportion 
of opium will vary a little, accord- 


ing to the time that they have been 


kept; their moiſture by degrees ex- 
haling, fo as to leave the remainder 
ſtronger of the opium than an equal 
weight was at firſt. A change of 
this kind is taken notice of by many 

writers, but falſely attributed to an 
imaginary fermentative quality of 
the ingredients; by which they were 
ſuppoſed, from their multiplicity and 
contrariety, to be continually exhal- 


ting and' improving the virtues .of 


each other. 

A good deal of care is requiſite in 
making theſe compoſitions, to pre- 
vent the waſte which is apt to hap- 
pen in the pounding, and which 
would render the proportion of o- 


pium to the other ingredients pre- 


carious. The intention of diffol- 
ving the opium in wine, for theſe 
and other electuaries, is, that it may 
be more uniformly mingled with the 
reſt. | 
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the place of two articles, which tho” 
long baniſhed from the ſhops, we 


-ſhall here ſubjoin; as examples of 


the amazing height to which com- 
poſition in medicine had at one time 
P | 


MITHRIDATIUM, five CON- 
FECTIO DAMOCRATIS. 
Mithridate, or the confection of De- 


|  mmocrates. 
Take of | 
Cinnamon, fourteen drams; 
Myrrh, eleven drams ; 
Aganc, ' 
Indian nard, 
Ginger, | 
Saffron, | 
Seeds of mithridate muſtard, 
Frankincenſe, | 
Chio turpentine, each ten drama; 
Camels hay, 
Coſtus, or in its ſtead zedoary, 
Indean leaf, or in its ſtead mape, 
Stechas, 1 
Long pepper, 
Hartwort ſeeds, 
Hypocittis, 
Storax ſtrained, 
O nax, 
Galbanum ſtrained, 
Opobalſam, or in its ſtead ex- 
preſſed oil of nutmegs, | 
Ruſſia caſtor, each one ounce ; 
Poley mountain, 
Scordium, 
Carpobalſam, or in its ſtead cu» 
bebs, 
White pepper, 
Candy carrot ſeed, | 
Bdellium ftrained, each ſeven 
drams ; | | £36 
Celtic nard, 
Gentian root, 
Dittany of Crete, 
Red roles, | 
Macedonian parſley ſeed, | 
| Lefler cardamom ſeeds, huſked, 
Sweet fennel ſeed, | 
Gum Arabic, Te 
Os 


% 


0? 
e Opium ſtrained, each five drams ; 
of Calamus aromaticus, 
n · Wild valerian root, 
ne Aniſeed, | 
Sagapenum, ſtrained, each three 
drams 
J. Meum athamanticum, 


St John's wort, 

Acacia, or in its ſtead terra Japo- 
nica, 

Bellies of kinks, each two drams 
and a half; | 

Clarified honey, thrice the weight 

of all the other ingredients. 

Warm the honey, and mix with it 

the opium diſſolved in wine; melt 

the itorax, galbanum, turpentine, 

and opobalſam (or expreſſed oil 


veſſel, continually ftirring them 
about, to prevent their burning; 
with theſe ſo melted, mix the hot 
honey, at firſt by ſpoonfuls, and 
afterwards in larger quantities at 
a time ; when the whole is grown 


other ſpecies reduced into pow- 
der. 


THERIACA ANDROMA- 
CHI. 
Theriaca of Andromachus, or Venice 
treacle. 
Take of 

Troches of ſquills, half a pound; 

Long pepper, 

Opium, ſtrained, 

Vipers, dried, each three ounces ; ; 

Cinnamon, 

Opobalſam, or in its ſtead ex- 
preſſed oil of nutmegs, each 
two ounces ; 

Agaric, 

Florence oris root, 

. Scordium, 

Red roſes, 

Navew ſeeds, 

Extract of liquorice, each an 
ounce and a half; 


Indian nard, 


of nutmegs) together in another 


almoſt cold, add by degrees the 


_ Galbanum, ſtrained, 
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Saffron, 

Amomum, 

Myrrh, = 
Coſtus, or in its ſtead zedoary, 
Camels hay, each one ounce; 
Cinquefoil root, 

Rhubarb, 

Ginger, | 
Indian leaf, or in its ſtead mace, 
Dittany of Crete, 

Horehound leaves, 

Calamint leaves, 

Stechas, 

Black pepper, 


| Macedonian parſley —_ 


Olibanum, 

Chio turpentine, 5 
Wild valerian root, each fix 
drams; (SE 
Gentian root, 

Celtic nard, 


Spignel, 


Poley mountain) 
St John's wort 5 leaves, 


Groundpine 


Germander tops, with the ſeed, 


Carpobalſam, er in its ſtead cu - 


bebs, 
Aniſeed, 
Sweet fennel ſeed, 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, es, 


Biſhops- weed: 
Hartwort ſeeds, 
Treacle muſtard 


_ Hypociſtis, 


Acacia, or in its ſtead Japan 
earth, 

Gum A 

Storax, ſtrained, 

Sagapenum, ſtrained, 

Terra Lemnia, or in its ſtead bole 

armenic or French bole, 


Green vitriol calcined, each half 


an ounce z 


Small (or in its ſtead, the long) | 


birthwort root, 
Leſſer centaury tops, 
Candy carrot ſeed, 
Opopanax, 


Ruſ- 
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Ruſſia caſtor, 
Jews pitch, er in its ſtead white 
amber, prepared, 
Calamus aromaticus, each two 
.dramsz | 
Clarified honey, thrice the weight 
of all the other ingredients. 


Let theſe ingredients be mixed to- 


. gether, after the fame manner as 
directed in making the mithri- 
date. * ; 


Tüksk ted electuaries are 


often mentioned by medical vri- 
ters, and may ſerve as examples of 
the wild exuberance of compoſi- 
tion which the ſuperſtition of for- 
mer ages brought into vogue. The 
theriaca is a reformation of mithri- 


date, made by Andromachus phy ſi- 


cian to Nero: the mithridate itſelf 
is ſaid to have been found in the ca- 
binet of Mithridates king of Pon- 
tus. The firſt publiſhers of this 
pompous arcanum were very extra- 
vagant in their commendations of 
ts virtues ; the principal of which 
was made to conſiſt in its being a 
moſt powerful preſervative againſt 
all kinds of venom ; whoever took 
a. proper quantity in a morning, was 
enſured from being poifoned during 


that whole day: this was confirmed 


by the example of its ſuppoſed in- 
ventor, who, as Celſus informs us, 
was by its conſtant uſe ſo fortified 
againit the commonly reputed poi- 
fons, that none of them would have 
any effect upon him when he want- 
ed their aſſiſtance. But the notions 
of poiſons which prevailed in thoſe 
ruder ages were manifeſtly errone- 
ous. Before experience had furniſh- 


ed mankind with a competent know- 
ledge of the powers. of ſimples, they 


were under perpetual alarms from 
an apprehenſion of poiſons, and bu- 
fried themſelves in contriving compo- 
fitions which ſhould counteract their 
effects, accumulating together all 
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thoſe ſubſtances which they imagin. 


ed to be poſſeſſed of any degree of 
alexipharmac power. Hence pro- 
ceed the voluminous antidotes which 
we meet with in the writings of the 
ancient phyficians : yet it does not 
appear, that they were acquainted 
with any real poiſon, except the ci- 
cuta, aconitum, and bites of veno- 
mous beaſts; and to thefe they 
knew of no antidote whatever. Even 
admitting the reality of the poiſons, 
and the efficacy of the ſeveral anti- 
dotes ſeparately, the compoſitions 
could no more anſwer the purpoſes 
expected from them, than the accu- 
mulating of all the medicinal ſimples 
into one form could make a remedy 


againſt all diſeaſes. 


Yet, notwithſtanding the abſur- 
dity in the original intention of theſe 
medicines, and their enormity in 
point of compoſition, as they con- 
tain ſeveral powerful materials, whoſe 
virtues, tho? greatly prejudiced, yet 
are not deſtroyed, by their multipli- 
city and contrariety; the compounds 
have been found, from repeated ex- 
perience, to produce very conſider- 
able effects, as warm opiate diapho- 
retics. | 

Thefe compoſitions might with- 
out doubt be lopt of numerous ſu- 
perfluities, without any diminution 
of their virtues ; yet as the effects of 
them, in their preſent form, are ſo 
well known, ſo much regard has 
been paid to ancient authority, as 
not to attempt a reformation of that 
kind. Altho? theſe forms were origi- 
nally complex, yet ſubſequent addi- 
tions had creptintothem. Neitherthe 
deſcription in verſe of the elder An- 
dromachus, nor the proſe explana- 
tion of the younger, make any men- 
tion of the white pepper afterwards 
added to the theriaca; and the orris 
root, in the mithridate of our for- 
mer pharmacopœias, is alſo a ſuper- 


numerary ingredient, not warranted 


by 
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by the original : theſe therefore are 


rejected. Nor is the aſarum in the 


mithridate grounded on any good 


authority: the verſe it is taken from, 
is mutilated and corrupt ; and the 
word which ſome, upon conjecture 
only, ſuppoſe to have been aſarum, 
others, alſo upon conjecture, chooſe 
to read differently : till ſome emen- 
dation ſhall be better founded than 
merely upon critical gueſſes, this 
fingle ſpecies may be fafely paſted 


over without any prejudice to the 


medicine. None of the ancient de- 


ſcriptions afford any other light in 


| this particular; for they either omit 


this ingredient, and others alfo, or 
abound with additions. 

Another innovation on both theſe 
medicines alſo took place. In eachof 
theſe compoſitions were found both 
cinnamon and caſia lignea ; and it is 
very evident, from ſeveral partsof Ga- 
len's works, that the latter was uſed 
by the ancients only upon account of 
the great difficulty of procuring the 
other; ſo that to retain the caſſia, 
now that cinnamon is ſo common, 
1s a blind following of theſe writers, 
without-any attention to their mean- 
ing: the -afſia therefore is now re- 


jected, and half the quantity of cin- 


namon put in its room; which is 


the proportion that Galen direQs to 


be obſerved in ſubſtituting the one 


for the other. It is probable, that 
the caſe is the ſame with regard to 
the Celtic and the Indian nard; that 
the firſt had a place in theſe compo- 
ſitions, on account of the difficulty 
of procuring the Indian; for Galen 
expreſsly prefers the latter. 

re is a material error in re- 
gard to the theriaca, which has 
paſſed through ſeveral editions of 
our Pharmacopœia: this is, the 
ſubſtituting Roman vitriol to the 
ancient chalcitis, now not certain- 
ly known; and, in the catalogue 
of ſimples, deſcribing the Roman 
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to be a blue vitriol 3 whereas the I- 
talian writers are unanimous it ie a 
green vitriol; aud were it not, it 
would not anſwer to the effects of 
the chalcitis, which was certainly a 
chalybeate, and gives the medicine 
its black colour. What has chiefly 
occaſioned chalcitis to be ſuppoſed a 
cupreous vitriol, ſeems to be its 
name, derived from xxx xs, copper: 
but it is to be obſerved, that all vi- 
triols were formerly imagined to pro- 
ceed from copper, and were named 
accordingly: the green or martial 
vitriols are ſtill called by the Ger- 
mans Lupffer- auaſſer, and by us cope 
fperas. It is probable, that the 
ancient chalcitis was no other than 
a native martial vitriol, calcined by 
the heat of thoſe warm climates 
to a degree of yellowiſh red or 
coppery colour: and therefore the 
common green vitriol, thus calcin- 
ed by art, very properly ſupplies its 
place. 

The preparation of theſe medi- 
cines has been ſomewhat facili- 
tated by omitting the 7Zrochi/ci 
cypheos uſed in the mithridate, 
and the hedychroi; and viperins for 
the theriaca; and inſerting their 
ingredients, after Zwelffer's man- 
ner, m the compoſitions they are 
intended for. This is done in the 
theriaca very commodiouſly ; the 
ingredients in theſe troches uniting 
with thoſe in the theriaca itſelf into 
unbroken numbers. But to render 
the numbers equally fimple in the 
mithridate, it was neceflary to re- 
trench a few odd grains from ſome 
of the articles, and make a ſmall ad- 
dition to ſome others. The propor- 
tions ef the ingredients in the frochi/- 
ci cypheos are adjuſted from the origi- 
nal deſcription m Galen ; the num- 
bers in our former pharmacopœia be- 
ing very erroneous. | - 

Both the London and Edinburgh 
colleges ventured at length to diſcard 

| | theſe 
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theſe venerable reliques. The Edin- 
burgh college at firſt ſubſtituted in 
their room an elegant and ſimple form, 
equivalent to them both in efficacy, 
under the title of Theriaca Edinen- 
fis, Edinburgh Theriaca. In latter 
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editions, however, they have entirely 
baniſhed the name of zheriaca from 
their book, and have put in its place 
the more elegant compoſition already 


mentioned, the EleQuarium The- 
baicum. 


XXX. 


AA UA MEDICATE. 


1 


MEDICATED WATERS. 


E have already taken notice 

of many articles which are 

either diſſolved in water or commu- 
nicate their virtues to it. And in 


one ſenſe of the word. theſe may be 


called medicated waters. Sometimes 
this impregnation is effected by the 
aid of heat, ſometimes without it: 
and thus are formed decoctions, in 
fuſions, and the like. But among 
thoſe articles referred to in this 
chapter, there takes place mere wa- 
tery ſolution only, and they are uſed 
ſolely with the intent ion of acting 
topically in the way of lotion, in- 
jection, or at the utmoſt of garga* 


riſm. 


AQUA ALUMINIS COMPO- 
SIFA, ; | 
Lond. 
Compound alum- walter. - 
Take of 
- Alum, 


Vitriolated Zinc, of each half an 


ounce; 


* diſtined water, two pints, 
Pour the water on the ſalts in a a glaſs 
veſſel, and ftrain. 


Tuis water was long known in 
our ſhops under the title of Agua a- 
luminoſa Bateana. 

Bates directed the ſalts to be firſt 
powdered and melted over the fire; 
but this is needleſs trouble, ſince the 
melting only evaporates the aqueous 
parts, which are reſtored again on 
the addition of the water. This li- 
quor is uſed for cleanſing and heal. 
ing ulcers and wounds; and for re- 
moving cutaneous eruptions, the 
part being bathed with it hot three 
or four times a-day. It is ſometimes 
likewiſe employed as a collyrium z 
and as an injection in the gonorrhea 
and fluor albus, when not accompa- 
med with virulence, 


AQUA 
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4 STVPTICA. 
8 Eain. 8 
Styptic water. 
Take of 
Blue vitriol, 
Alum, each three ounces; 


Water, two pounds. 


Boil them until the ſalts be diſſol- 


ved; then filtre the liquor, and 
add an ounce and a half of vitrio- 


lic acid. 


Tuis water, Gas made with 
the blue in place of the white vitriol, 
cannot be conſidered as differing very 
much from the former. It is form- 
ed upon the ſtyptic, recommended 
by Sydenham, for ſtopping bleeding 
at the noſe, and other external hz- 
morrhagies : for this purpoſe cloths 
or doſſils are to be dipt in the liquor, 


and applied to the part. 


AQUA * AMMONIATI. 
ond. 
Water ef ammoniated copper. 
Take of 
Lime-water, one pint ; 
Sal ammoniac, one dram. 
Let them ſtand together, in a cop- 
per veſſel, till the ammonia be ſa- 
turated. 


AQUA SAPHARINA. 
Edinb. 
Sapphire coloured water. 
Take of 
Lime-water, newly al eight 
ounces; | 
Sal ammoniac, two ſcruples ; 
Verdegris, beat, four grains. 
Mix them, and after twenty-four 
hours ſtrain the liquor. 


Tuis is a much more elegant and 
convenient method than the prece- 
ding. 

This water is at preſent pretty 
much in uſe as a detergent of foul 
and obſtinate ulcers, and for taking 
r ſpecks or films in the eyes. 


Medicated Waters: + 
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The copper contributes more to its 
colour than to its medicinal efficacy 
for the quantity of the metal diſſol- 
ved is extremely ſmall. © _ 


Er LITHARGYRI ACE- 
TATI COMPOSITA. 
1 | 
Compound water of acetated li- 


tharge. 
Take of 
Acetated water of _—— two 
drams; 
Diſtilled water, two pints ; j 
Proof ſpirit of wine, two drams. 
Mix the ſpirit of wine with the ace- 
tated water of litharge ; then add 
the diſtilled water. 


Tuis liquor is of the ſame nature 
with ſolutions of ſaccharum ſatarni, 
and is analogous to the Vegeto-mi- 
neral water of Mr Goulard. It is 
only uſed externally, as a coſmetic 
againſt cutaneous eruptions, redneſs, 
inflammation, &c. But even here, 
it is alleged that it is not altogether 
vord of danger; and that there are 
examples of its continued employ- 
ment having occaſioned ſundry ill 
conſequences. But at the ſame time 
the very frequent uſe that is made 
of it with perfect 1 impunity, would 
lead us to conclude, that in theſe 
obſervations there muſt be ſome mi- 


ſtake. 


AQ A ZINCI VITRIOLATI 
CUM CAMPHORA. -: 
Lond. 
Water of vitriolated zinc with 


| campbor. 
Take of | 
Vitriolated zinc, half an ounce ; 
Camphorated ſpirit, half an ounce; 
Boiling water, two pints. 


Mix, and filter through paper. 


THis is an improved method of 
forming the Aqua vitriolica campho- 


rata of the former editions of the 
Lon+ 
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London pharmacopœia. It is uſed 


externally as a lotion for ſome ul- 
cers, particularly thoſe in which it 
is neceſſary to reſtrain a great diſ- 
charge. It is alſo not unfrequently 
. employed as a collyrium in ſome ca- 
ſies of opht halmia, where a large diſ- 
charge of watery fluid takes place 


from the eyes with but little inflam- 
mation. But when it is to be ap- 


plied to this tender organ, it qught 
_ & firit, at leaſt, to be dilated by the 
addition of more water. 
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Take of 5 
White vitriol, ſixteen grains; 
Water, eight ounces 
Weak vitriolic acid, ſixteen drops, 

Diſſolve the vitriol in the water, 
and then adding the acid, ſtrain 


through paper. 


WurrE the eyes are watery or 
inflamed, this ſolution of white vi. 
trio] is a very uſeful application: 
the ſlighter inflammations will fre. 
quently yield to this medicine, with- 
out any other aſſiſtance: in the more 


AQUA VITRIOLICA. violent ones, venæſection and ca- 
. \.* thartics are to be premiſed to ite 
Vitriolic avater. uſe. TE, = 
. — . — — —— —— n= — 
EE . 
EL * rr U . : 


1 are compoſed chiefly 
of oily and unctuous ſubſtan 
ces, united with powders inte ſuch 
a conſiſtence, that the compound 
may remain firm in the cold without 
fucking to the fingers; that it may 
be ſoft and pliable in a low degree 
ef heat, and that by the warmth 
of the human body it be ſo tena- 
cious as readily to adhere both to 
the part on which it is applied, 
and to the fubſtance gn which it is 
ſpread. 


— 


There is, however, a difference 
in the conſiſtence of plaſters, accord- 
ing to the purpoſes they are to be ap- 
plied to: Thus, ſuch as are intend- 
ed for the breaſt and ſtomach ſhould 
be very ſoft and yielding: whilſt 
thoſe deſigned for the limbs are 
made firmer and more adheAve. An 
ounce of expreſſed oil, an ounce of 
yellow wax, and half an ounce of 
any proper powder, will make a 
plaſter of the firſt conſiſtence; for a 
hard one, an ounce more of _ 

an 
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and half an ounce more of powder 
may be added. Plaſters may like- 
wile be made of reſins, gummy-re- 
ſins, &c, without wax, eſpecially in 
extemporaneous preſcription : for of- 
ficinals, theſe compoſitions are leſs 
proper, as they ſoon grow too ſoft 
in keeping, and fall flat in a warm 


air, | 7 
It has been ſuppoſed, that pla- 
ſters might be impregnated with the 
ſpecific virtues of different vege- 


tables, by boiling the recent vege- - 


table with the oil employed for the 
compoſition of the plaſter. The coe- 
tion was continued till the herb was 
almoſt criſp, with care to prevent 
the matter from contracting a black 
colour; after which the liquid was 
ſtrained off, and ſet on the fire a- 
gain, till all the aqueous moiſture 
had exhaled. We have already ob- 
ſerved, that this treatment does not 
communicate to the oils any very 
valuable qualities even when to be 
uſed in a fluid ſtate : much lefs can 
plaiters, made with ſuch oils, receive 
any conſiderable efficacy from the 
herbs. | 

Calces of lead, boiled with oils, 
unite with them into a plaſter of an 
excellent confiſtence, and which 
makes a proper bafis for ſeveral 0- 
ther plaſters. 

In the boiling of theſe compoſi- 
tions, a quantity of water muſt be 
added, to prevent the plaſter from 
burning and growing black. Such 
water, as it may be neceſſary to add 
during the boiling, muſt be previouſ- 
ly made hot; for cold liquor would 
not only prolong the proceſs, but 
likewiſe occaſion the matter to ex- 
plode, and be thrown about with 
violence, to the great danger of the 
operator: this accident will equally 
happen upon the addition of hot 
5 if the plaſter be extremely 
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EMPLASTRUM ' AMMONIA- 
CI CUM HYDRARGYRO, 
Loh” | 
Ammoniacum plaſter with gu cl · 


| ver. 

Take of A | 
Strained ammoniacum, one pound; 
Purified quickſilyer, three oun- 
ces; 

Sulphurated oil, one dram, or 
what is ſufficient. 

Rub the quickſilver with the ſul- 
phurated oil until the globules 
diſappear ; then add, by a little 
at a time, the melted ammonia- 
cum, and mix them. , 


Tris is a very well contrived 
mercurial plaſter. The ammonia- 
cum in general affords a good baſis 
for the application of the mercury. 
In ſome caſes, however, it is not 
ſufficiently adhefive. But this in- 
convenience, when it does occur, 
may be readily remedied by the ad- 
dition of a ſmall quantity of tur- 


pentine. 


EMPLASTRUM CANTHA- 
RIDIS. . 
. Lond. | 
Plaſter of Spaniſh flies. 

Take of | 

Spaniſh flies, one pound ; 
Plaſter of wax, two pounds; | 

Prepared-hog's lard, half a pound. 

Having melted the plaſter and lard, 
a little before they coagulate 
ſprinkle in the flies, reduced to a 


very fine powder. F 
EMPLASTRUM VESICA- 
. -- TORIUM. 
Edinb. 2 
Bliſtering plaſter, or Epiſp ic 
plaſler: | 
Take of 
Hog's lard, 


Yellow wax, 


White reſin , 
Pp Can- 
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Cantharides, each equal weights. 
Beat the cantharides into a fine 


powder, and add them to the o- 
ther ingredients, previouſly melt- 
ed, and removed from the fire. 


Bor theſe formulæ are very 
well ſuited to anſwer the intention 
in view, that of exciting bliſters; 
for both are of a proper conſiſtence 
and ſufficient degree of tenacity, 
which are here the only requiſites. 
Cantharides of good quality, duly 
applied to the ſkin, never fail of 
producing bliſters. When, there- 
fore, the defired effect does not take 
place, it is to be aſcribed to the 
flies either being faulty at firſt, or 
having their activity afterwards de- 
ſtroyed by ſome accidental circum- 
Nance; ſuch as too great heat in 
forming, in ſpreading the phaſter, or 
the like. And when due attention 
is paid to theſe particulars, the ſim- 
ple compoſitions now introduced 
anſwer the purpoſe better than thoſe 


compound platters with muſtard- 


ſeed, black pepper, vinegar, verde- 
gris, and the like, which had for- 
merly a place in our pharmacopœias. 
It is not however improbable, that 
the pain of bliftering-plaſters might 
be conſiderably diminiſhed by the 
addition of a proportion of opium, 
without preventing the good effects 
otherwiſe to be derived from them. 


EMPLASTRUM CERDZ. 
BS wg | ; 
| ax-plaſier. 
Take of | 


| Yellow wax, 


Prepared mutton-ſuet, of each 


three pounds ; 
Yellow reſin, one pound. 
Melt them together, and ſtrain the 
mixture whilſt it is fluid. 


EMPLASTRUM CEREUM. 
"Dan, 
Wax-plaſier. 
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for that purpoſe. 
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Yellow wax, three parts; 
White reſin, 6 
Mutton-ſuet, each two parts. 

Melt them together into a plaſter; 
which ſupplies the place of mel. 
lot plaſter. 


Tuis plaſter had formerly the 
title of Emplaſtrum attrahens, and 


was chiefly employed as a dreſſing 
after bliſters, to ſupport ſome dil 


charge. 

It is a very well contrived plaſter 
It is calculated 
to ſupply the place of melilot pla. 
ſter; whoſe great irritation, when 
employed for the dreſſing of bliſters, 


has been continually complained q. 


This was owing to the large quan- 


tity of reſin contained in it, which 


is here on that account retrenched. 


It would ſeem that, when deſigned 
only for dreſſing bliſters, the reſin 
ought to be entirely omitted, unlels 
where a continuance of the pain and 
irritation, excited by the veſicatory, 
is required. Indeed plaſters of any 
kind are not very proper for this 


purpoſe : their confiſtence makes 


them fit uneaſy, and their adheſive. 
neſs renders the taking them off 
painful. Cerates, which are ſofter 
and leſs adheſive, appear much more 
eligible: the Ceratum per mali: 
cati will ſerve for general uſe ; and 
for ſome particular purpoſes, the 
Ceratum ręſinæ flave may be ap- 


plied. 


 EMPLASTRUM CUMINI. 


| Lond. 
Cummin plaſter. 
Take of | 
The ſeeds of cummin, 
— Caraway, .. - 
Bay-berries, of each. three 
ene | 95 
Burgundy pitch, three pounds; 


Vellow wax, three ounces. 


On- 


Mix „with the melted pitch and wax, 


the 
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the reſt of the ingredients, pow- 


dered, and make a plaſter. 


Tais plaſter ſtands recommended 
as a moderately warm diſcutient; 
and is directed by ſome to be ap- 


plied to the hypogaſtric region, for 


ſtrengthening the viſcera, and ex- 
peling flatulencies : but it is a mat- 
ter of great doubt, whether it de- 
rives any virtue either from the ar- 
ticle from which it is named, or 
from the caraway or bay-berries 
which enter its compoſition. 


EMPLASTRUM FETIDUM, 
vulgo ANTIHYSTERICUM. 
| 1 Edin. 5 
Fetid, commonly called Antilyſteric- 
plaſter. 
Take of 


Common plaſter, 

Aſafœtida, ſtrained, each two 
parts; 

Yellow wax, 


Strained galbanum, each one 


.part. 


Mix, and make them into a plaſter. 


Tuts plaſter is applied to the 
umbilical region, or over the whole 
abdomen, in hyſteric caſes; and 
ſometimes with good effect; but 
probably more from its effect as 
giving an additional degree of heat 
to the part, than from any influence 
derived from the fetid gums. It has 
indeed been alleged, that from the 
application of this plaſter to the ah- 
domen, the taſte of aſafœtida can be 
diſtinctly perceived in the mouth; 
and it is not improbable, that ſome 
abſorption of its active parts may 
take place by the lymphatic veſſels 
of the ſurface; while, at the ſame 
time, the aſafœtida thus applied muſt 
conſtantly, in ſome degree, act on 
the nerves of the noſe. But, in both 
theſe ways, its influence can be in- 


conſiderable only; and much more 
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effect may be obtained from a very 
ſmall quantity taken internally. And 
we are upon the whole inelined to 


think, that the addition of the fetid 


gums to the common plaſter is here 


more diſagreeable thn uſeful. 


EMPLASTRUM LADANTI. 
| Lond. | 
Ladanum-plaſier. 
Take of 82 
Ladanum, three ounces; 
Frankincenſe, one ounce ; ' 
Cinnamon, powdered, _ | 
Expreſſed oil, called oil of mace, 
of each half an ounce ; 
Effential oil of ſpearmint, one 
dram. | "=O 
To the melted frankincenſe add firſt 
the ladanum, ſofcened by heat; 
then the oil of mace. Mix theſe 
afterwards with the cinnamon and 
oil of mint, and beat them toge- 
ther in a warm mortar, into a 
plaſter. Let it be kept in a cloſe 
veſſel. a 9 


Tuis has been conſidered as a 
very elegant ſtomach plaſter. It is 
contrived ſo as to be eaſily made oc- 
caſionally (for theſe kinds of com- 


poſitions, on account of their vola- 
tile ingredients, are not fit for keep- 


ing), and to be but moderately ad- 
heſive, ſo as not to offend the ſkin, 
and that it may without difficulty 


be frequently taken off and renewed; 


which theſe ſorts of applications, in 
order to their producing any con- 
ſiderable effect, require to be. But 
after all, it probably acts more from 
the mere covering which it gives to 
the ſtomach, than from any of the 
articles abounding with eſſential oil 
which it contains. | 


EMPLASTRUM LITHAR- 


GYRI. 
» Lond. | 
 Litharge-plaſſer _ 
2 F Take 
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Take of | 
Litharge, in very fine powder, 

five pounds. 

Oli ve- oil, a gallon. 

Boil them, with a ſlow fire, in about 
two pints of water, conſtantly 
ſtirring until the oil and litharge 
unite, and have the conſiſtence of 
a plaſter. But it will be proper 
to add more boiling water, if the 
water that was firſt added be 
nearly conſumed before the end of 


the proceſs. 


EMPL ASTRUM COMMUNE. 
Edin. 

Common plaſter. 

Take of 
Oil olive, two parts; ; 

Litharge, one part. 

Boil them, adding water, and con- 
ſtantly ſtirring the mixture till 


the oil and litharge be formed 


into a plaſter. 


Tar heat in theſe proceſſes: ſhould | 


be gentle, and the matter kept con- 
tinually ſtirring, otherwiſe. it ſwells 
up, and is apt to run over the veſſel. 
If the compoſition proves diſcolour- 
ed, the addition of a little white lead 
and oll will improve the colour. 
Theſe plaſters, which have long 
been known under the name of Di- 
achylon, are the common application 
in excoriations of the ſkin, ſlight 
Heſh wounds, and the like. They 
keep the part ſoft, and ſomewhat 
warm. and defend it from the air, 
which is all that can be expected 
in theſe caſes from any plaſter. Some 
of our induſtrious medicine- makers 
have thought theſe purpoſes might 


be anſwered by a cheaper compoſi- 


tion, and accordingly have added 


a large quantity of common whiting 
and hogs-lard : this, however, is by 


no means allowable, not only as it 
does not ſtick ſo well, but likewiſe 
as the lard is apt to grow rancid 
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and acrimonious. The counterſeit 
is diſtinguiſhable by the eye. 


EMPLASTRUM LITHAR.- 
GYRI CUM GU . 
Lond. | 
Litharge-plaſter with gum. 
ake o 
Litharge-plaſter, three pounds ; 
Strained galbanum, eight oun- 
ces; 
Turpentine, ten drams; 
Frankincenſe, three ounces. 


The galbanum and turpentine being 


melted with a ſlow fire, mix with 
them the powdered frankincenſe, 
and afterwards the litharge-pla- 
ſter, melted alſo with a very ſlow 


fire, and make a plaſter. 


EMPLASTRUM S 
SLM. 
Edinb. 
Cum: plaſter. 
Take of hg 
Common plaſter, eight parts; 
Gum ammoniacum, ftrained, 
Strained galbanum, | 
Yellow wax, each one part. 
Make them into a plaſter according 
to art. 


Born theſe plaſters are ufed as 
digeſtives and ſuppuratives; parti- 
cularly in abſceſſes, after a part of 
the matter has been maturated and 
diſcharged, for ſuppurating or diſ- 
euſſing the remaining hard part; 
but it is very doubtful whether they 
derive any advantage from the gums 
entering their compoſition. 


EMPL ASTRUM LITHAR- 
GYRI CUM HYDRAR- 
GYRO. 

Lond. 
Litharge-plaſter with quiet toer. 

Take of 
Litharge-plaſter, one pound; 
Purified quickſilver, three oun- 
ees; 


Sub 


SYS 
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Sulphurated oil, one dram, ar 
what is ſufficient, 8 
Make the plaſter in the ſame man- 

ner as the ammoniacum- plaſter 

with quickſilver. 


EMPLASTRUM e HYDRAR- 
GYRO, five COERULEUM. 
| Edin. 
Mercurial, or blue plaſter. 

Take of 
Olive oil, 
White reſin, each one part; 

uickſilver, three parts; 
Common plaſter, ſix parts. 

Let the quickſilver be ground with 
the oil and reſin, melted toge- 
ther, and then cooled till the * © 

bules diſappear; then add by de- 

rees the common plaſter, melt- 
ed, and let the whole be accurate- 
ly mixed. 


Tusk mercurial e are loox- 


ed on as powerful reſolvents and diſ- 
cutients, acting with much greater 
certainty with theſe intentions than 
any compoſition of vegetable ſub- 
ſtances alone; the mercury exerting 
itſelf in a conſiderable degree, and 
being ſometimes introduced into the 
habit in ſuch quantity as to affect 
the mouth. Pains in the joints and 
limbs from a venereal cauſe, nodes, 
tophi, and beginning indurations of 
the glands, are ſaid ſometimes to 
yield to them. | | 


EMPLASTRUM LITHAR- 
GYRI CUM RESINA. 
Lond. 
Litharge-plaſter with re/in. 
Take of e if 
Litharge-plaſter, three pounds 
Yellow reſin, half a pound. 
Mix the powdered reſin with the li- 
tharge-plaſter, melted with a very 
_ flow fire, and make a plaſter, 
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EMPLASTRUM ADHE@ST- 
VUM. f 
| Ee 
Sticking-plaſter. 

Take of CEE | 
Common plaſter, five parts; 
White reſin, one part. 

Melt them together, ſo as to make 


a plaſter. 


Tussz plaſters are uſed chiefly 
as adheſives for keeping on other 
dreſſings, &c. ] 


EMPLASTRUM PICIS BUR> 
GUNDICE. | 
Lond, 
Plaſter of Burgundy pitch. 
Take of W 
Burgundy pitch, two pounds; 
Ladanum, one pound; 
Yellow reſin, 
Yellow wax, of each four ounces; 
The expreſſed oil, commonly cal- 
led the oil of mace, one ounce. 
To the pitch, reſin, and wax, melt- 
ed together, add firit the Iada- 
num, and then the oil of mace. 


Tuis plaſter was at one time 
much celebrated under the title of 
Emplaſtrum cephalicum, the name 
which it formerly held in our phar- 
macopœias. It was applied in weak- 
neſs or pains of the head, to the 
temples, forchead, &c. and ſome- 
times likewiſe to the feet. Schulze 
relates, that an inveterate rheuma - 
tiſm in the temples, which at times 
extended to the teeth, and occaſion- 
ed intolerable pain, was completely 
cured in two days by a plaiter of 
this kind (with the addition of a 
little opium) applicd ta the part, 
after many other remedies had been 
tried in vain, He adds, that a large 
quantity of liquid matter exuded 
under the plaſter in drops, which 
were ſo acrid as to corrode the cu- 
ticle : but it is probable, that this 

5 Pp3 Way 
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was much more the effect of the 
Burgundy pitch than of any other 
part of the compoſition; for when 
applied to yery tender ſkin, it often 
produces. even veſication, and in 
moſt inſtances operates as a rube- 
facient or emplaſtrum callidum: 
ang as far as it has any good effect 
n headach, it is probable that its 
influence is to be explained on * 


ground. 


EMP LAS TRUM SAPONIS. 
Lond. 


Take of Pfr: 


Soap, half a oy 

Litharge-pla er, three pounds ; 
Mix the ſoap with the melted li- 
tharge-plaſter, and boil them to 

the thickneſs of a plaſter. 


EMPLASTRUM SAPONA- 
CEUM. 
Edin. 
Saponaceous plaſter. 
Take of 
Common plaſter, four parts ; 
Gum plaſter, two parts; 
Caſtile ſoap, ſliced, one part. 
To the plaiters, melted together, 
add the ſoap; then boil for a little, 
ſo as to form a plaſter. 


Trrse plaſters have been ſuppo- 
ſed to derive a reſolvent power from 
the ſoap ; and in the laſt, the ad- 
dition of the gums is ſuppoſed to 

romote the reſolvent virtue of the 
2 7 but it is a matter of great 


doubt, whether they derive any ma- 


terial advantage from either addi- 

tion. | 

EMPLASTRUM THURI 8. 
. 

| F. rankincenſe-plaſter. 

Take of 
Frankincenſe, half a pound; 
Dragon's blood, three ounces ; ; 
Litharge-plaiter, two pounds. 
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To the melted litharge- -plaſter add 
the reſt, powdered. 


Tas plaſter had formerly in the 
London pharmacopceia the title of 
Emplaftrum roborans, and is a refor- 
mation of the complicated and i in. 
judicious compoſition deſcribed in 
former pharmacopœias, under the 
title of Emplaſtrum ad berniam, 
Though far the moſt elegant and 
ſimple, it is as effectual for that pur. 

oſe as any of the medicines of this 
Lina. If copltantly worn with a 


1 3 bandage, it will, in children, 


frequently do ſervice; though, per- 
haps, not ſo much from any ſtrength- 
ening quality of the ingredients, as 
from its being a ſoft, cloſe, and ad- 
heſive covering It has been ſup- 
oſed that plaſters compoſed of 
Hpde medicines conſtringe and 
ſtrengthen the part to which they 
are applied, but on no very juſt 
foundation; for plaſlers in general 
relax rather than aſtringe, the unQu- 
ous ingredients neceſſary in their 
compoſition counteracting and de- 
ſtroy ing the effect of the others. 


EMPLASTRUM DEFENSI- 
VUM, five ROBORANS. 
4 Edin. 
Defer/roe, or Strengthening plaſter. 
Take of : Hal. 
Common plaſter, twenty - four 
parts; 
White reſin, ſix parts; 
Yellow wax, 
Oil olive, each three parts; 
Colcothar of vitriol, eight parts. 


Grind the colcothar with the oil, 


and then add it to the other ins 
n when the; V are melted. 


Tuis plaſter is laid round the lips 
of wounds and ulcers over the other 
dreflings, for defending them from 


inflammation and a fluxion of. hu- 


” mours; which, however, as Mr 


Sharp very juſtly obſerves, plaſters, 


On 
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on account of their conſiſtence. tend ; 


rather to bring on than to prevent. 
It is alſo uſed in weakneſſes of the 
large muſcles, as of the loins ; and 
its effects ſeem to proceed from the 
artificial mechanical ſupport given 
to the part; which may alſo be done 
by any other plaſter which adheres 
with equal firmneſs. 


EMPLASTRUM de BELLA- 
DONNA. 
Brun. 
Deadly night-ſhade plaſter. 
Take of 
The juice of the recent herb of 
belladonna, 
Linſeed-oil, each nine ounces ; 
Yellow wax, {ix ounces ; 
Venice turpentine, fix drams; 


Powder of the herb of belladonna, 


two ounces. 
Let them be formed into a plaſter 
according to art, 


THERE can be no doubt, that the 
belladonna, externally applied, has 
a very powerful influence, both on 
the nerves and blood - veſſels of the 
part; and thus it has very conſi- 
derable effect both on the circula- 
tion and ftate of ſenſibility of the 
part ; and when applicd under the 
form of this plaſter, eſpecially in af- 
fections of the mammæ and ſcrotum, 
it has been ſaid to have very pow- 


erful influence in alleviating pain, in 


diſcuſſing tumours, and in promo- 
ting a favourable ſuppuration. It 
has however been but little employ- 
ed in this country ; and we can ſay 
nothing of it from our own experi- 
ence. 


EMPLASTRUM ad CLAVOS 


PE DUM. 

Dan. 
Plaſter for corns in the feet. 
Take of | 


| Galbanum, diſſolved in vneger, 
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and again  inſpiſſated, one 
ounce; 
Pitch, half an ounce ; ; | 
Diachylon, or common plaſter 


two drams. 2 7 
Let them be melted together; - and 
then mix with them, 
Verdegris, powdered, 
Sal ammoniac, each one ſeruple; 
And make them into a plaſter. 


Or this plaſter, as well as the for- 
mer, we can ſay nothing from our 
own experience. it has been cele- 
brated for the removal of corns, and 
for alleviating tliat pain which they 
occaſion; and it is not improbable 
that it may ſometimes have a good 
effect from the corroſive articles 
which it contains: but in other 


cafes, from this very circumſtance, 


it may tend to aggravate the pain, 
particularly in the firſt inſtance. 


EMPLASTRUM e CONIO. 
Suec. 
Hemlock-plaſter. 
Take of | 
Yellow wax, half a pound ; 
Oil olive, four ounces ; 
Gum ammoniacum, half an ounce; : 
After they are melted together, mix 
with them, | 
Powdered herb of bemalt half 


an Ouncèe. 


Tu ie correſponds very nearly with 
the Emplaſtrum de cicuta cum am- 
moniaco, which had formerly a place 
in our pharmacopœias, and was ſup- 
poſed to be a powerful cooler and 
diſcutient, and to be particularly 
ſerviceable againſt ſwellings of the 
ſpleen and diſtentions of the hypo- 
chondres. For ſome time patt, it 
has been among us entirely neglect- 
ed; but the high reſolvent power 
whinh Dr Stoerk has diſcovered in 
hemlock, and which he found it to 
exert in this as well as in other 


P p 4 forms, | 


WY 


N 8 - . - 
0 
. 
= 
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forms, intitle it to further grials. 
The plaſter appears very well con- 
trived, and the additional ingredi- 
ents well choſen for aſſiſting * effi⸗ 
eacy of the hemlock. | 


EMPLASTRUM CORROBL 
8 VINM. © 
Gen. 


2 orreffoe-plaſer. 
T7 ake of 


Corroſive ſublimate mercury, half 
ay — dram; 
. half an ounce; 3 
Ya W wax, two drams: 
_ them according to art. - 


Tatar can be no doubt that the 
hydrargyrus muriatus here employed 
is a very powerful corroſive; and 
there may be ſome caſes in which it 
is preferable to other articles of 
the tribe of cauſtics: But this would 


ſeem to be a very unceconomical 


mode of applying it, as but a very 
ſmall portion of what enters the 
plaſter can act; and even that por- 
tion muſt have its action much re- 
firained by the unctuous matters 
N22 which it is combined. 5 


EMPLASTRUM e FNU- 
GRECO, vulgo de MUC I- 
5 TAGINIBUs. CPD 
= DFO: . * 
Plaſter of 9 e or of xc uci- 


5 8 | 

Take of | 
| Feenugreek-ſced, two ounces ; 
Linfeed-oil, warm, half a pound. 

Infuſe them * to os and 
: ſtrain; then, 

Take of | 8 
Vellow wax, two Pounds r a 

half; - 

Gum ammoniacum, Arained, fix 
. ounces; 
Turpentine, two ounces. 

Melt the gum ammoniacum with 
the turpentine, and by degrees 
my he oil ks . 2 in 
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another veſſel, ſo as to form a 
plaſter. 50 


Tuts plaſter had formerly a place 
in our pharmacopœias, but was re- 
jected: and although fill held in 
So by ſome, it is probably of no 
great value; at leaſt; it would ſeem to 
derive but little either from the fœ- 
nugreek ſeed, with which it is now 
made, or fool the oil of mucilages 
which formerly es its compoũ . 


tion. 


e ex HYOSCL 
AMI. 
Suec. 
Henbane- plaſter. 
Tuis is directed to be prepared in 
the ſame manner as the empla- 
{trum e conio, or hemlock- plaſter. 


Non the well known ſedative 
power of this plant, as affecting the 
ner vous energy of the part to which 
it is applied, we might reaſonably 
conclude that good effects may be 
obtained from it when uſed under 
the form of plaſter; and according- 
ly it has been with advantage em- 
ployed in this manner, for allaying 
pain land reſolving ſw elling, i in caſes 
" ſcirrhus and cancer. 


EMPLASTRUM PICEUM. 
LEE © Tr 
Pitch: laſter. 

Take of : 
White reſin, ſix ounces; 3 
Ship - pitch, ſeven ounces; 
Yellow wax, five ounces. 

Melt them; and form them into a 
plaſter. 


Pirch, applied externally, has 
been ſuppoſed to act upon two 
principles, by its warmth and by its 
In the former 
way it may have ſome effect; but it 
has much more influence in che lat- 
ter; 8 9 it has thus 

| | been 


Chap. 32. 
been found to produce a cure in 


eaſes of tinea capitis. When a 
pitch-plaſter is applied to the affect- 
10 part of the hairy ſcalp, and al- 
lowed to remain there for a few 
days, it becomes ſo attached to the 
parts, that it cannot be removed 
without bringing with it the bulbs 
of the hair in which the diſeaſe is 
ſeated: and by this means a radical 
cure is not unfrequently obtained, 
after every other remedy has been 
tried in vain. © But the cure is both 
a painful one, and not without dan- 
ger : for in ſome inſtances, inflam- 
mations, even of an alarming nature, 


have been excited by the mjury 
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thus done to the parts. Henee 
this mode of cure is rarely had re- 
courſe to till others have been tried 
without effect: and when it is em- 
ployed, if the diſeaſe be extenſive, 
prudent practitioners direct its ap- 

plication only to a ſmall portion at 
a time, the lize of a crown-piece or 
ſo; and after one part is fully cu- 
red, by application to another in 


5 ſucceſſion, the affection may in no 


long time be completely overcome. 
With this intention it is moſt com- 
mon to employ the pitch in its pure 
ſtate: but the plaſter here directed, 

while it is no fo adheſive, is more 


manageable and flexible. 


* 
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UNGUENTA xr LINIMENT A. 


OINTMENTS AND LINIMENTS. 


INTMENTS and liniments 
differ from plaſters little o- 
therwife than in conſiſtence. Any 
of the officinal plaſters, diluted with 
ſo much oil as will reduce it to the 
thickneſs of ſtiff honey, forms an 
ointment: by farther inereaſing the 
oil, it becomes a liniment. 

In making theſe preparations, the 
Edinburgh college direct, that fat 
and reſinous ſubſtances are to be 
melted with a gentle heat; then to 
be conſtantly ſtirred, ſprinkling i in 
at the ſame time the dry ingredients, 
if any ſuch are — in the form 


- 


of a very fine powder, till the mix- 
ture on diminiſhing the heat becomes 
ſtiff. | 

It is to be underſtood that the 
above general directions are meant 
to apply to each particular compo- 
ſition contained in the preſent edi- 
tion -of the Edinburgh Pharmaco- 
pœia. It is alſo to be obſerved, that 
where any compoſitions are ordered, 
as baſes or ingredients of others; 
the College always refer to thoſe 
made N to their own for- 


mula, - 


UN. 


Ss Soda 
— 
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UNGUENTUM ADIPIS SU-. 
ALE. 
Lond. 
. Ointment of hog*s lard. 
Take of of | 
Prepared hog's lard, two pounds; 
Roſe-water, three ounces. ' 
Beat the lard with the roſe-water 
until they be mixed ;. then melt 
the mixture with a ſlow fire, and 
ſet it apart that the water may 
fubſide; after which, pour off the 
lard from the water, conſtantly 
| h until i it be cold. 


I the laſt edition of the London 
pharmacopœia, this was ſtyled In- 
guentum ſimplex, the name given by 
the Edinburgh college to the follow- 


ing 


UNG UENTUM SIMPLEX. 
Edin. 
Simple ointment, 
Take of 
Olive oil, five parts; 
White wax, two parts. 


Born theſe ointments may be 
uſed for ſoftening the ſkin and heal- 
ing chaps. 'The laſt is, however, 
preferable, as being more ſteadily of 
one uniform confiſtence. For the 
ſame reaſon 1t is alſo to be preferred 
as the baſis of other more Ty 
ed omtments. 


UNGUENTUM ex AERU. 
INE. 
| Edin. h 
Ointment of verdegris. 
Take of * 
Baſilicon ointment, fifteen parts; 
Verdegris, one part. | 


T#1s ointment is uſed for clean- 
ſing ſores, and keeping down fun- 
gous fleſh, Where ulcers continue 
to run from a weakneſs in the veſlels 
of the part, the tonic powers of cop- 
per | ag conhiderable advantage. 
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It is alſo frequently uſed with ad- 
vantage in caſes of ophthalmia, de- 


pending on ſcrophula, where the 


palpebræ are principally affected; 
but when it is to be thus applied, it 
is in general requiſite that it ſhould 
be ſomewhat weakened by the ad- 
dition of a proportion of ſimple oint- 
ment or hog's lard. An ointment 
fimilar to the above, and celebrated 
for the cure of ſuch inſtances of 
ophthalmia, has long been ſold under 
the name of Sniellom's eye, ſalve. 


UNGUENTUM CALCIS HY. 
DRARGYRI ALBA. 
Lond. 

Ointment of the white calx of quick- 


ſilver. 
Take of 
The white calx of quickſilver, one 
. cram; 
Ointment of hog's lard, one ounce 
and a half, 
Mix, and make an ointment. 


Tuis is a very elegant mercurial 
ointment, and frequently made uſe 
of in the cure of obſtinate cutaneous 
It is an improvement of 
the Unguentum e mercurio precipi- 
tate of the laſt London pharmaco- 
pœia; the precipitated ſulphur being 
thrown out of the compoſition, and 
the quantity of mercury increaſed, 


UNGUENTUM e CALCE 
ZINCI. 
Edin. 
Ointment of calx of zinc. 


Simple liniment, ſix parts; 
Calx of zinc, one part. 


Tais ointment is chiefly uſed in 
affections of the eye, particularly in 
thoſe caſes where redneſs ariſes ra- 
ther from relaxation than from active 
inflammation. 


UN: 


* _— = 7 
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UNGUENTUM CANTHARI 
Ws eB 


| Lond. 
Ointment of the Spaniſh flies. 

Take of 
Spaniſh flies, powdered, two oun- 

ces; 
Diſtilled water, eight ounces; 
Ointment of yellow reſin, eight 
dodunces. 

Boil the water with the Spaniſh 
flies to one half, and ftrain. To 
the ſtrained liquor add the oint- 
ment of yellow reſin. Evaporate 
this mixture in a water-bath, ſa- 
turated with ſea-ſalt, to the thick- 
neſs of an ointment. | ] 


UNGUENTUM EPISPASTI- 
CUM ex INFUSO CAN- 
THARIDUM. 

Edin. 


2 


Ointments and Liniments. + 


taining the flies in ſubſtance. 


UNGUENTUM EPISPASTI. © 


CUM e PULVERE CAN- 
 THARIDUM. + 

Eainb. 
Epiſpaſtic ointment, from powder of 


 cantharides. 
Take of | | 
Baſilicon ointment, ſeven parts; 
Powdered cantharides, one part. 


Tuis ointment is employed in I 
the dreſſings for bliſters, Dae 
to be made perpetual as they are 
called, or to be kept running for a 
conſiderable time, which in many 
chronic, and ſome acute caſes, is of 
great ſervice. Particular care ſhould 
be taken, that the cantharides em- 
ployed in theſe compoſitions be re- 


Epiſpaſtic ointment from infuſion of duced into very ſubtile powder, and 


cantharides. 


Take of 


Cantharides, 

White refin, 

Yellow. wax, each one ounce ;. 

Hogs-lard, 

Venice turpentine, each two oun- 
ces; 

Boiling water, four ounces. 

Infuſe the cantharides in the water, 
in a cloſe veſſel, for a night; then 
ſtrongly preſs out and ſtrain the 
liquor, and boil it with the lard 


till the watery moiſture be conſu- 
med; then add the reſin, wax, 


and turpentine, and make the 
whole into an ointment. 


Taerse ointments, containing the 
ſoluble parts of the cantharides, uni- 
formly blended with the other in- 
gredients, are more commodious, and 
in general occaſion leſs pain, though 
not leſs effeQual with its intention 
than the compoſitions with the fly 
in ſubſtance. 
not uniformly hold ; and according- 


I the n college, with pro- 


that the mixtures be made as equal 
and uniform as poſſible. But with 
theſe precautions, there are ſome 


particular habits in which this oint- ' 


ment operates with even leſs pain 
than the former, while at the — 
time it is generally more effectual. 


UNGUENTUM CER. 
Lond. is 
. ax-ointment. 
Take of 
White wax, four ounces; 
Spermaceti, three ounces z 
Glive-oil, one pant. 
Stir them, a being melted ** 
low 8 conſtantly and ws 
until cold, 


Tais ointment had formerly the 
title of Unguentum album in the 
London pharmacopœia. It differs 
very little from the Unguentum 


ſimplex of the Edinburgh pharma- . 


copœia, and in nothing from the 


This, however, does Unguentum ſpermatis cæti of the 


London pharmacopœia, excepting 
that in this ointment the proportion 
* : . wa 0 3 0 
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priety, ain retain an ointment con- 
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of Fieriawcet! | is ſomewhat leſs. It is 
an uſeful cooling ointment for ex- 
coriations and other frettings of the 
1 o b 6 : N 3 — * 


UNGUENTUM CERUSSA 
ACETATA. 
| Lond. 
Dintment of acetated eſe. 
Take of 
Acetated ceruſſe, two drams ; 
White wax, two ounces ; 
Olive-oil, half a pint. 
Rub the acetated cri, previouſly 
powdered, with ſome part of the 
dolive-oil; then add it to the 
wax, Meited with the remaining 


oil. Stir the mixture until it be 
cold. 


UNGUENT. SATURNINUM. 
| Edin. 
Sat urnine eintment, 
Take of 
Simple ointment, twenty parts; 
Sugar of lead, one part. | 


Bor theſe didkments are uſeful 
coolers and deficcatives ; 
perior both in elegance and efficacy 
to the nutritum or fripbarmacum, 
at one time very much celebrated, 


UNGUENTUM e CERUSSA 
yulgo ALBUM. 
Edin. 
Ointment of ceruſſe, commonly called 
White ointment. 
Take of 


Simple ointment, five parts; 
_ Cerufſe, one part. 


— 


Tuts is 1 ofeful, coofing, emol- 


lient ointment, of great ſervice in ex- 


coriations and other fillmar frettings 
of the ſkin. The ceruſſe has been 
objected to by ſome, on a ſuſpicion 
that it might produce ſome ill ef- 
fect, when 4 15 as theſe un- 
foes frequently are, to the tender 
' bodies of children, Though there 
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does not ſeem to be much danger i in 
this external uſe of ceruſſe, the ad. 
dition of it is the leſs neceſſary here, 
as we have another ointment con- 
taining a more active preparation of 
the ſame metal, the unguentum ſa- 

turninum juſt mentioned; which 
may be oeccaſionally mixed with 
this, or employed by itſelf, in ca- 
ſes where ſaturnine applications are 
wanted. 


 UNGUENTU u ELEMI, 
. 
Ointment of elemi. 
Take of 
Elemi, one pound ; 
Turpentine, ten ounces ; 
Mutton-ſuet, prepared, 
pounds ; 
__ Olve-oll, two ounces. 
Melt the. elemi with the ſuet ; and 
having removed it from the fire, 
mix it immediately with the tur- 
pentine and oil, after which ftrain 
the mixture. 


two 


Tuis ointment, perhaps beſt 
known by the name of Linimentum 
arcei, has long been in uſe for di- 
geſting, cleanſing, and incargating; 
and for theſe purpoſes is preferred 


by ſome to all the other compoſi. 
tions of this kind. 


Theſe, however, are much more 
proceſſes of nature than of art; 
and it 1s much to be doubted, 
whether it has in u reality any in- 
fluence. 


UNGUENTUM HELLEBOR] 
ALBL. 
Lond. 
Ointment of white hellebore. 
Take of 
The root of white hellebore, pow- 
dered, one ounce z 
Ointment of hog's lard, four oun- 
ces; 
Eſſence of lemons, half a ſcruple. 
Mix them, and make an ointment. 
| MAY 8 


Chap. 32. 


* 1 


Wurz hellebore externally ap- 
plied has long been celebrated in the 
cure of cutaneous affections; and 
this is perhaps one of the beſt for- 
mulz under which it can be applied, 
the hogs-lard ointment ſerving as an 
excellent baſis for it, while the eſ- 
ſence of lemons communicates to it 


a very agreeable ſmell. 


UNGUENTUM HYDRARGY- 
RI FORTIUS. 
Lond. 
Stronger ointment of guictſilver. 
Take of 
Purified quickſilver, two pounds; 
Hog's lard, prepared, twenty- 
three ounces ; 
Mutton-ſuet, prepared, one ounce. 


Firſt rub the quickſilver with the 


ſuet and a little of the hog's-lard, 
until the globules diſappear; then 

add what remains of the lard, and 
make an ointment. 


UNGUENTUM HYDRARGY- 
RI MITIUS. 
Lond. 
Weaker ointment of quick/ilver. 
Take of X 5 
The ſtronger ointment of quick- 
filver, one part; 
Hog's lard, prepared, two parts. 


Mix them. 


' UNGUENTUM ex HYDRAR- 
GYRO, five CARULEUM. 
| Edin. : 
Quickſilver, or blue ointment. 
Take of | 


8 

utton · ſuet, each one part; 
Hog's-lard, three parts. 

Rub them carefully in a mortar t ill 
the globules entirely diſappear. 


Tunis ointmentment may alſo be 
made with double or treble the 
quantity of quickſilver. 

Theſe ointments are principally 
employed, not with a view to their 
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84 | / 
topical action, but with the inten» 


tion of introducing mercury'in an 


active ſtate intothecirculatingſyſtem. 


And this may be effected by gentle 
friction on the ſound ſkin of any part, 
particularly on the inſide of the 
thiglis ox legs. Forthis purpoſe, theſe 
ſimple ointments are much better 


| ſuited than the more compounded 


ones with turpentine and the like, 
formerly employed. For by any a- 
crid ſubſtance topical inflammation 


is apt to be excited, preventing far- 


ther friction, and giving much un- 


eaſineſs. To avoid this, it is neceſ- 


fary, even with the mildeſt and 


weakeſt ointment, ſomewhat - to 


change the place at which the fric- 
tion is performed. But by theſe 
ointments properly managed, mer- 
cury may. in moſt inſtances be as 
advantageouſly introduced, either 
for eradicating ſyphilis, or comba- 
ting other obſtinate diſeaſes, as un- 
der. any form whatever. But, to 
obtain theſe effects, it is requiſite 
that the ointment ſhould be preparet 
with very great care; for upon the 


degree of triture which has been 


employed, the activity of the mer- 
cury muſt entirely depend. The 
addition of the mutton-ſuet, now 
adopted by both colleges, is an ad- 
vantage to the ointment, as it pre- 
vents it from running into the ſtate 
of oil, which the hog's lard alone 
in warm weather, or in a warm 
chamber, is ſometimes apt to do, and 
which is followed by a ſeparation of 


parts. We are even inclined to 


think, that the proportion of ſuet 
directed by the London college is 
too ſmall for this purpoſe, and in- 
deed ſeems to be principally intend- 
ed for more effectual triture of the 
mercury: But it is much more to 


be regretted, that in a medicine of 


ſuch activity, the two colleges ſhould 
not have directed the ſame propor- 
tion of mercury to the fatty matter. 
For although both have directed 
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- -vintments of different ſtrength, nei- 


— 


tber the weakeſt nor the ſtrongeſt by 


no means agree in the proportion of 
Y 1 9s which they gontain. 


| 'Take of 


UNGUENTUM HYDRA R- 

- GYRI NITRATI. | 
Lond. 

Ointment of nitrated 0 wer. 


Take of 


Purified quickfilver, one ounce; 
Nitrous acid, two ounces ; 


Hog's lard, prepared, one pound. 


Diſſolve the quickfilver in the ni- 
trous acid; and, whilſt it is yet 


hot, mix it with the hog's lard, 
previouſly melted, and now grow- 
Wag cold. 


i UNGUENTUM CITRINUM. 


ain. 
2 allow o. cintment. 


mckſilver, one ounce ; 
Spirit of nitre, two ounces ; 
Hog's lard, one pound. 


Diſſolve the quickſilver i in the ſpirit 


of nitre, by digeſtion in a ſand- 
heat; and, whilſt the ſolution is 


very hot, mix with it the lard, pre- 


. violly melted by itſelf, and juit be- 
ginning to grow ſtiff. Stir them 
- briſkly together, in a marble mor- 


tar, ſo as to form the n into 


an ointment. 


| T HESE ointments differ only in 
name; and that employed by the 
London college is certainly the pre- 
ferable appellation : For here the 


Auickſilver, previous to its union 
with the lard, is brought to a ſaline 
ftate by means of the nitrous acid. 
And although its activity be very 
conſiderably moderated by the ani- 
mal fat with which it is afterwards 
united, yet it fill affords us a very 


active ointment; and as ſuch it 


is frequently employed with ſuc- 
- ceſs in cutaneous and other topical 


affections. In this condition, how- 


ever, the mercury does not ſo rea. 


dily enter the ſyſtem, as in the pre. 
ceding form. Hence it may even 


.be employed in ſome caſes with more 
| freedom; but in other inſtances it 
is apt to excoriate and inflame parts 


On this account a reduction of its 
ſtrength is ſometimes requiſite; and 
it is often alſo neceſſary, from, the 


hard conſiſtence which it acquires, 


in conſequence of the action of acid 
on the lard. | 


- UNGUENTUM PICIS. 
Lond. 
: Tar ointment. 
Take of | 
Tar, 


Mutton-ſuet, 3 of each 
half a pound, 


Melt them together, and "RO 


UNGUENTUM e PICE. 
. Edin. 
Ointment of tar. 


Take of 


Tar, five parts; 
Yellow wax, two parts. 


Turse compoſitions, though the 


one be formed into an ointment by 


means of ſuet, the other by wax, 
cannot be conſidered as differing el- 
ſentially from each other. As far 
as they have any peculiar activity, 
this entirely depends on the tar. 
And this article, from the empyreu- 
matic oil and faline matters which 
it contains, is undoubtedly, as well 
as turpentine, of ſome activity. 
Accordingly, it has been ſucceſsful- 
ly employed againſt ſome cutaneous 
affections, particularly thoſe of do- 


-meſtic animals. At one time, as 


well as the black baſilicon, it was a 
good deal employed as a dreſſing 
even for recent wounds. But altho 
it ſtill retains a place in our phar- 
macopœias, it is at preſent little u- 


ſed with any intention. 


A : , i IN. 
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. UNGUENTUM RESINA 
. FLAVEA. 
r | 
Ointment of yellow reſin. 
Take a: --- --: | 
Yellow reſin, 
Yellow wax, of each one pound ; 
Olive oil, one pint. 
Melt the reſin and wax with a flow 
fire ; then add the oil, and ftrain 
the mixture whilſt hot. 


_ UNGUENTUM BASILICUM 
ne. 
Edin. 
Yellow baſilicon ointment. 

Take of 

Hog's lard, eight parts; 

White refin, five parts; 

Yellow wax, two parts. 


| Thess are commonly employed 
in dreſſings, for digeſting, cleanſing, 
and incarnating wounds and ulcers. 
They differ very little, if at all, in 
their effects, from the Eat 
arcæi, or unguentum elemi, as it 
is now more properly ſtyled. But it 


is probable that no great effect is to 


be attributed to either. For there 
can be no doubt that the ſuppura- 
tive and adheſive inflammations are 
proceſſes of nature, which will oc- 


cur without the aid of any oint- 


ment. 


UNGUENTUM SAMBUCI. 

=" Ls: 

1 Elder ointment. 
Take of 
Elder-flowers, four EY 
Mutton-ſuet, Prepared, 

pounds; 
Olive- oil, one pint. 

Boil the flowers in the fact and oil, 
firſt melted together, till they be 
almoſt criſp ; then ſtrain with ex- 
preſſion. 


Tuis ointment does not ſeem ſu- 
perior te fome others, which are 


- Ointments and Liniments. 


Take of 


three 
Dintment of ſulphur, or 


60% 


much neater, and preparable at leſs 


expence. It can ſcarcely be ſuppoſed 


to receive any conſiderable virtue 
from the ingredient which it takes 


its name from. And, accordingly, 
it is not without propriety that it is 
rejected from the pharmacopœia of 
the Edinburgh college. 


' UNGUENTUM SPERMATIS 


CETL. 
'Lond. 
Ointment of ſpermaceti. 


Take of 


Spermaceti, fix drams ; 
White wax, two drams ; 
Olive- oil, three ounces. / 
Melt them together over a flow fire, 
ſtirring them conſtantly and brille- 
ly until they be cold. 


Tais had formerly the name of 
Linimentum album, and it is per- 


haps only in conſiſtence that it can 


be conſidered as differing from the 
unguentum ſimplex, already men- 
tioned, or the ceratum ſimplex, af- 
terwards to be taken notice of. 


UNGUENTUM SULPHURIS. 
Lond. 
Sulphur ointment. 


Ointment of hog”s lard, half a 

pound ; 

Flowers of ſulphur, four ounces. 
Mix them, and make an ointment. 


 UNGUENTUM e SULPHU- 


RE, five ANTIPSQ- - 

© RICUM: 

Edin. $776 

antipferic 

ointment. | 

Take of . 
| Hog's lard, four parts; 

_ Sulphur, beat into a' very fine 

powder, one part. 
To each pound of this ointment add, 
Eſſence of lemons, or 

Oil of lavender, half a dram. 

SUL» 


608. 
+ Sorenvsis'k certain remedy for 
the itch, more. ſafe - than 


Sir john Pringle obſerves, that un - 


Jeſs a mercurial unction was to touch 
every part of the ſkin, there can be 


no certainty of ſucceſs ; whereas, 


from a ſulphureous one, a cure may 
be obtained by only partial unction, 
the animalcula, which are ſuppoſed 
to occaſion this diſorder, being, like 
other inſets, killed by the ſulphu- 
reous ſteams which exhale by the 
heat of the body. As to the inter- 
nal uſe of ys which ſome 
have accounted a 

ſeveral inſtances 
a complete ſalivation for the cure of 


the lues venerea, without being freed 


from the itch : but there are alſo a 
multitude of inſtances of men under- 
going a long courſe of ſulphur with- 


out effect, and who were afterwards 


readily cured by mercury. 

The quantity of ointment, above 
directed, ſerves for four r 
the patient is to be rubbed every 
night; but to prevent any diſorder 
that might ariſe from ſtopping too 
many pores at once, a fourth part 
of the body is to be rubbed at one 
time. Though the itch may thus 


be cured by one pot of ointment, it 


will be proper to renew the applica- 
tion, and to touch the parts moſt 
affected, for a few nights longer, till 
a ſecond quantity alſo be exhauſted ; 
and in the worſt cafes, to ſubjoin the 
internal uſe of ſulphur, not with a 
view to purify the blood, but to dif- 
fuſe the ſteams more certainly thro? 


the ſkin ; there being reaſon to 


believe, that the animalcula may 
ſometimes lie too deep to be tho- 
roughly deſtroyed oy 2898 appli- 


cations. 


UNGUENTCM TUTLE. 
Lond. 
| Tutty ointment. 
Take of 8 
A tuttys one dram ; ; 
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W men undergoing 
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Oiatment of ſpermaceti, what i is 
ſufficient. 


Mix them ſo as to make a ſoft oint- 
ment, | 


UNGUENTUM TUTIA. 
Edinb. 
Ointment 4 tetty, * 
Take of + 
Simple liniment, five parts; 
Prepared tutty, one part. 


Tarst ointments have long been 
celebrated, and are ſtill much em. 
ployed againſt affections of the eyes. 
But they cannot, we imagine, be 
eſteemed elegant. 

Both calamine and tutty act only 
by means of the zinc they contain, 
and calamine appears to contain the 
molt of the two, and likewiſe to be 


the leaſt variable in its contents. 


But the pure flowers prepared from 


zinc itſelf are doubtleſs preferable to 


either. Hence the ointment of tut- 
ty may be confidered as inferior 
both to the Unguentum e lapide ca- 
laminari, and to the Unguentum e 
calce zinci, which have alſo a place 
in our pharmacopceia. 


LINIMENTUM SIMPLEX. 
Edinb. 
Simple liniment. 
Take of 5 
Olire oil, four parts; 
White wax, one part. 


Tuis conſiſts of the ſame articles 
which form the Unguentum ſimplex 
of the Edinburgh pharmacopœia, 


but merely in a different proportion, 


ſo as to give a thinner conſiſtence; 
and were a thin conſiſtence is re- 
quiſite, this may be conſidered as a 
very elegant and uſeful application. 


LINIMEN TUM AMMONIE. 


Lond. 
Tininent of ammonia. 
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Take of 5 macopeeias, and is a very acrid 
Water of ammonia, half an ſtimulating compoſition. When 
ounce 3 largely applied, it often excites in- 


Olive-oil, one ounce and an half. 
Shake them together i in a phial, till 
they are l 


Tuis has long 3 88 in the 
ſhops under the title of Linimentum 
volatile, but is now more properly 
_ denominated from the principal ac- 
tive article, which enters its compo- 
ſition. It has been much employed 
in practice, particularly on the re- 
commendation of Sir John Pringle 
in his Obſervations on the Diſeaſes of 
the Army. He obſerves, that in the 
inflammatory quinſey, or ſtrangula- 
tion of the fauces, a piece of flan- 


nel, moiſtened with this mixture, | 


applied to the throat, and renew- 
ed every four or five hours, is one 


of the moit efficacious remedies. 


By means of this warm ſtimulating 
application, the neck, and ſometimes 
the whole body, is put into a ſweat, 
which, after bleeding, either car- 
ries off, or leſſens the inflammation. 
Where the ſkin cannot bear the a- 
crimony of this mixture, a larger 


proportion of oil may be uſed. 


LINIMENTUM AMMONLE 
- FORTIUS. 
Lond. 
Stronger liniment of ammonia.- 
Take of | 
Water of pure ammonia, one 
ounce ; | 
Olive-oil, two ounces. 


Shake them together in a phial. 


Puls article differs from the fore- 
going in ſtrength only. 


more acrid ſpirit, and from its con- 
_ taining that ſpirit in a larger propor- 

tion to the oil. 
the place of the Epithema et Em- 
plaſtrum volatile of our former phar- 


\ 


This ariſes 
both from its being formed of a 


It is uſed to ſupply 


flammation, and even velication, on 
tender ſkin. It is often, however, 
ſucceſsfully employed againſt obſti- 


nate rheumatic and iſchiadic pains. ' 


LINIMENTUM CAMPHO. 
RUE. 
Lond. 
Campbor liniment. 

Take of | 
Camphor, two ounces ; 

Water of ammonia, fix ounces ; 
Simple ſpirit of lavender, ſixteen 
ounces. 

Mix the water of ammonia with the 
ſpirit, and diſtil from a glaſs re- 
tort, with a flow fire, fixteen 

_ ounces. Then diſſolse the cam- 
phor in the diſtilled liquor. 


Tais formula, B'S has now 
for the firſt time a place in the 
London pharmacopœia, approach- 
es to the volatile eſſence of that 
celebrated empyric the late Dr 
Ward : But the above is a more 
elegant and active formula than 
either of the receipts publiſhed by 
Mr Page, from Dr Ward's book of 
receipts; and there is no reaſon to 
doubt that it will be equally effec- 


"tual in removing ſome local pains, 


ſuch as particular kinds of head- 


ach, in conſequence of external ap- 


plication. 


LINIMENTUM SAPONIS. 
| Lond. 
Soap-liniment. 

Take of „ 
Soap, three ounces; 
Camphar, one ounce; 

Spirit of roſemary, one pint. 


Digeſt the ſoap in the ſpirit of | 


roſemary until it be diſſolved, 
and add te it the camphor. 


Qq | Ta 18 
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Tuis is the linimentum ſapona- 


ceum of the former edition of the 


London pharmacopœia, without any 
alteration ; and it differs very little 
from the balſamum ſaponaceum of 
the Edinburgh college already men- 
tioned. Though a leſs active and 
penetrating application than the 
preceding, it is perbaps no leſs uſe- 
ful; and it is often ſucceſsfully 
_ employed for external purpoſes a- 
gainſt rheumatic pains, ſprains, brui- 
ſes, and ſimilar complaints. 


 UNGUENTUM KGYPTIA- 
' CUM. 
Gen, 
Egyptian ointment. 

Take of wy 

Honey, one pound ; 

Strong vinegar, half a pound ; 3 

Verdegris, powdered, five oun- 

ces. 

Let the ingredients be boiled toge- 
ther till the verdegris be diſſolved, 
ſo that the ointment may have a 
due degree of thickneſs and a 

purple colour. 


Tuis preparation had 8 a 
place in our pharmacopœias under 
the title of Mel Agyptiacum : and a 
ſimilar preparation has now a place 
under the title of Oxymel eruginis. 
But in that formula the propor- 
tion is much leſs than. in the above. 
It may juſtly be conſidered as a ve 

powerful application for cleanſing 


and deterging foul ulcers, as well as 


for keeping down fungous fleſh. 
But theſe purpoſes may in general 
be anſwered by articles leſs acrid and 
exciting leſs pain. Beſides this, the 
above preparation is alſo liable to 
conſiderable uncertainty with reſpect 
to ſtrength; for a large proportion 
of the verdegris will in a ſhort time 
ſublide to the bottom : thus, ' what 
is in the top of the pot is much leſs 
active than that in the bottom. 
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UNGUENTUM ANODY- 
NUM. 
| Gen. 

5 Anodyne ointment. 
Take of 
Olive-oil, ten drams ; 
Yellow wax, half an ounce; 
Cruile opium, one dram. 


Mix them according to art, ſo as 


to form an ointment. 


Oriun thus externally applied, 
will in ſome degree be productive of 
the ſame effect as when uſed under 
the form of the anodyne balſam. In 
that ſtate it produces its effects more 
immediately; but under the preſent 
form its effects are more permanent. 
Beſides this, the preſent ointment 
furniſhes us with an uſeful dreſſing 
for ſores attended with ſevere pain; 
to which opium when diſſolved in 
ſpirit cannot be applied. Hence 
the preſent, or ſome analogous for- 
mula, is well intitled to a place in 
our pharmacopœias. 


UNGUENTUM ad CANCRUM 
EXULCERATUM. 
Brun. | 
Ointment fer an ulcerated cancer. 

Take of 
The recently expreſſed juice of 

the ricinus, one pound, 

Let it be expoſed to the rays of the 
ſun in a leaden veſſel till it ac- 
quite the eonſiſtence of an oil; 
then to one pound of this inlpiſ⸗ 
ſated juice, add | 
Calcined lead, 

White precipitate mercury, each 
one pound. 

Let them be properly mixed. 


\'T'm1s acrid application muſt poſ- 
ſeſs a conſiderable degree of corro- 
ſive power. And in ſome caſes of 
cancer, by the proper application 
of corroſives, much benefit * be 

one: 


Chap. 32. 
done: But where the diſeaſe has made 
any conſiderable progreſs, theſe will 
in general have the effect rather of 
haſtening its progreſs than of remo- 
ving it; particularly if there he a 
large indolent tumour below the 
ulcers 


UNGUENTUM DIGESTI- 
VUM. 
oy 
Digeſtive ointment. 
Take of | EW 
Venice turpentine, one pound ; 
The yolks of eight eggs. 
Mix them together, according to 
art. x 


Tuis warm ftimulating applica- 
tion is well ſuited to promote the 
ſuppurative inflammation, and may 

be —_—_— had recourſe to, 
where it is neceſſary to encourage a 


large diſcharge of pus 


UNGUENTUM HAMOR- 
 RHOIDALE. 
. . Hemorrhoidal ointment. 
TREES | 
Saturnine ointment, fix drams ; 
Oũ of Hyoſciamus, obtained by 
boiling, two drams; 
Camphor, powdered, twoſcruples; 
. Saffron, one ſcruple. 
Mix them into an ointment. 


cn "WER * +4 94 8 2 3 4's 56 
THE name affixed to this oint- 


mentexpreſles the purpoſe for which - 


it is applied. From the articles of 


which it tonfiſts, it may be conclu- 


ded, that it poſſeſſes a gently emol- 
lient and anodyne power ; and may 
therefore afford conſiderable relief, 
where much pain ariſes from exter- 
nal hæmorrhoidal tumours, 


UNGUENTUM NERVINUM. 
3 
Nervine ointment, 


© Ojntments and Liniments. G11 


Tins 6 

\ Prepared mutton-ſuet, eight oun- 
ces. | | 

After it is melted and removed from 
the fire, add to it | 
Oil of bays, one pound; 

Etherial oil of turpeatine, one 

. Abit 

Rectified oil of amber, half an 

. ounce, 

Let them be mixt and rubbed to- 

- gether till they form an oint- 
ment. 


TH1s is an improved mode of 
forming an ointment which had for- 
merly a place in our pharmacepe- 
ias under the ſame title. Aud it fur- 
niſhes a warm ſtimulating nervine ap- 
plication, which may be in ſome de- 


gree inſtrumental in reſtoring ſenſe 


and motion to paralytic limbs. And 
while it at leaſt ſerves to lead to the 


careful uſe of friction, it may ſome- 


what increaſe the benefit which 
would reſult from it. 


UNGUENTUM de NICO- 


TIANA. 
Dan. 
Ointment of tobacco. 


Take of 

The leaves of tobacco, cut down, 

three pounds; 

Juice of tobacco, nine ounces; 
Hog's lard, a pound and a half. 
Let them be macerated for the 
| ſpace of a night, and then boiled 


over a gentle fire till the humi- 


dity be conſumed. Having ſtrain- 
ed the fluid obtained by expreſ- 
fion, add to it | 
Refin, three ounces ; 
Yellow wax, half an ounce ; 
Powder of the root of birthwort, 
three ounces. 
Mix them into an ointment. 


| Taree can be no doubt that to- 
bacco externally applied has very 
| . Qqz2 pow- 
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powerful effects upon the 3 
body; and that not merely from 


its topical action, but ſometimes 
even as affecting the ſyſtem in ge- 
neral. From this laſt circumſtance 
it requires to be uſed with great 
caution. It has, however, been 
found, under proper management, to 
afford an effectual cure in obſtinate 
cutaneous affections. But were it 
to be uſed with this intention, we 
would have a more elegant formula, 
by merely impregnating either hog's- 
lard, or the unguentum ſimplex, 
| with the active qualities extracted 
by the aid of heat, from the leaves 
of the prepared tobacco in the ſtate 
in which it is uſually brought to us 
from America, than by having re- 
courſe to the recent juice, and to 
the ariſtolochia and other additions 
here directed. 


UNGUENTUM e STYRACE. 
Suec. 
Cintment of ſtorax. 
Take of 0 
Olive: oil, a pound and a half; j 
White rein; 3 
Gum elemi, 
Yellow wax, each ſeven ounces. 


After they are melted together and 


ſtrained, add | 5 
Liquid ftorax, ſeven ounces. 

Mix them together, and agitate the 
mixture till it concretes into an 
uniform ointment. 


As ointment ſuppoſed to derive 
its activity from the ſtorax, altho' 
it have no place in our pharmaco- 
pœias, is received into moſt of the 
And it has been 
much celebrated not only as a 
ſtrengthening application to weakly 
children, but even for the removal 
of affections of the bones, as in caſes 
ef rachitis and the like. It is, how- 
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ever, very doubtful how far theſe 
properties depend upon the ſtorax. 
If it have really any good effect, it 
is probable that this is more the 
conſequence of the friction merely, 
than of any of the articles which 
enter the compoſition of the oint- 
ment. But there is reaſon to be- 
lieve that the virtues attributed to 
this ointment are more imaginary 
than real. 


UNGUENTUM SUPPURANS. 
Suec. 
Suppurative ointment. 
Take of 
_ Yellow wax, 
Reſin, each half a pound. 
To theſe melted, add | 
Onion roaſted under the aſhes; 
Honey, each two pounds and a 
half; | 
Black ſoap, half a pound. 


Let'them be gently boiled together 


till all the moiſture be conſumed, 
then ſtrain the liquor, expreſſing 
it from the materials, and after- 
wards agitate it with a wooden 
peſtle that it may unite into one 
uniform maſs. 


Tuis ointment is applied with 
the intention of promoting ſuppu- 
ration. And it has long been ſup- 
poſed, that the onion, eſpecially in 
its roaſted ſtate, has a remarkable 
influence in this way: but there is 
reaſon to think, that the powers 
attributed to it have been greatly 
over- rated. And there is even ground 
to preſume that theſe effects to- 
tally depend on heat and moiſture. 
Hence no application is perhaps 
better ſuited for promoting ſuppu- 
ration than a poultice of bread and 


milk, applied of ſuch a degree of 


warmth as. can be borne with eaſe, 
and frequently repeated. 
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ERATES are ſubſtances in- 


tended for external applica- 
tion, formed of nearly the ſame 
materials which conſtitute ointments 
and plaſters. And they differ prin- 
cipally from theſe in being merely 
of an intermediate conſiſtence be- 
tween the two. Accordingly, they 
are ſeldom the ſubject of a ſeparate 
chapter by themſelves, but are claſ- 
ſed either with the one or the other. 
In the Edinburgh pharmacopeia 
they are claſſed among the oint- 
ments: But as the London college 
have referred them to a ſeparate 


head, we ſhall here alſo conſider 


them by themſelves. 


CERATUM SIMPLEX. 
Edinb. | 
8 N cerate. 
Take of 5 
Olive oil, ſix parts; 
White was, three parts ; 
 Spermacet!1, one part. 
Unite them according to art. 


Tais differs from the ſimple oint- 
ment in containing a greater Pro- 
portion of wax to the oil, and in 
the addition of the ſpermaceti. 


But by theſe means it obtains only 


a more firm conſiſtence, without any 
eſſential change of properties. 


CERATUM CANTHARI- 
DIS. 
Lond. 
Cerate of cantharides, or Spaniſh flies. 
Take of 
Cerate of ſpermaceti, ſoftened 
with heat, fix drams ; 
Spaniſh flies, finely powered, one 
dram, 


* Mix them. 


Up this form cantharides 
may be made to a& to any extent 
that is requiſite. It may ſupply the 
place either of the bliſtering plaſter 
or ointment ; and there are caſes in 
which it is preferable to either. It 
is particularly more convenient than 
the Emplaſtrum cantharidum, where 


the ſkin to which the bliſter is to be 


applied i is previouſly much affected, 
as in caſes af ſmall pox; and in 
ſupporting a drain under the form 
of iſſue, it is leſs apt to ſpread than 
the ſofter ointment. 


CERATUM LAPIDIS CALA- 
NMINARIS. 
Lond. 
Cala mi ne- cer ale. 
Take of 


Calamine, prepared, 


Yellow wax, of each half a pound; | 


Olive-oil, one paint, 
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Melt the wax with the oil; and, as 
ſoon as the mixture begins to 
thicken, mix with it the cala- 
mine, and ſtir the cerate until it 


be cold. 


CERATUM e LAPIDE CA- 
1 LAMINARI. f 
Edinb. 
Cerate of calamine. 
Take of 
'Simple cerate, five parts ; 
Calamine prepared, one part. 


Tusss compoſitions are form- 
ed upon the cerate which Turner 
ſtrongly recommends in cutaneous 
ulce rations and excoriations, and 
which has been uſually diſtinguiſh- 
ed by his name. They appear from 
expericnce to be excellent epulotics, 
and as ſuch are frequently made uſe 
of 1 in practice. | 


CERATUM LITHARGYRI 
ACETA ES.” : 
* Loud. 4 | 
Cerate of « acetated barge: 
Take © OT 
Water of acetated labarge, two 
ounces and an half; 
Yellow wax, four ounces; 
Olive- oil, nine ounces; ' 
Camphor, half a dram. 
Rub the camphor with a little of 
the oil. Melt the wax with the 
remaining oil, and as ſoon as the 
mixture begins to thicken, pour 
in by degrees the water of ace- 
tated litharge, and ſtir conſtantly 
until it be cold; then mix in 
the — before robded with 


Tuts application has been ren- 
dered famous by the recommenda- 
tions of Mr Goulard. It is unque- 
ſtionably in many caſes very uſeful. 
It cannot, however, be conſidered 
as varying eſſentially from the ſa · 
| turnine ointment, or Unguentum c 
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ceruſla acetata, formerly mention - 
ed. It is employed with nearly the 
ſame intentions, and differs from it 
chiefly 1 in conſiſtence. 8 


CERATUM RE SINE FLA. 
n 


Lond. 
7 erate of yellow reſin. 
Take of 
Ointment of yellow reſin, half a 
% pound ; --* 
Yellow wax, one ounce. 
Melt them together, and make a 
cerate. | 


Tuis had formerly the name of 
Ungaentiun citrinum. It is no other- 
wile different from the yellow baſi - 
licum, or Unguentum reſinæ flavæ, 
than being of a Riffer conſiſtence, 
which ae Hee it for ſome r 


| more commodious. 


CERATUM SAPONIS. 
1 ' Lond, > 
Soap. cerate. 
The of Cf 


Soap, eight ounces ; 
Yellow wax, ten ounces ; 
Litharge, powdered, one Pound; : 
Olive oil, one pint; 
Vinegar, one gallon. 
Boil the vinegar with the litharge, 
over a flow fire, conſtantly ſtir- 
ring until the mixture unites and 
thickens ; then mix in the other 
articles, aud make a cerate. Ds: 


Tuts, notwithſtanding the name, 
may rather be conſidered as ano- 
ther ſaturnine application than one 
whoſe aCtivity depends upon ſoap. 
And it may be held as varying in 
little elſe but conſiſtence from the 
Emplaſtrum lythargyri. It can 
hardly be thought to differ in its 


properties from the cerate of ace - 


tated litharge juſt mentioned. For 
neither the ſmall proportion of 


camphor which enters the compoſi- 


tion 


Chap. 33- 


tion of the one, nor the ſoap which 
gives name to the other, can be con- 
ſidered as having much influence. 


CERA TUM SPERMATIS 
CETl. 
Fam. 
Cerate of ſpermaceti, 

Take of | 
Spermaceti, half an ounce ; 
White wax, two ounces 
Olive-oil, four ounces. 

Melt them together, and ſtir until 
the cerate be cold. 


Tuis had formerly the name of 
Ceratum album, and it differs in 
nothing from the Unguentum ſper- 
matis ceti, or Linimentum album, 
as it was formerly called, excepting 
in confiſtence, both the wax and 
the ſpermaceti bearing a greater 
proportion to the oil. 


CERATUM LABIALE. 
Ri. 
| Lip /alve. 
Take of 54 


Olive-oil, eighteen ounces; 
White wax, one pound; 
Spermaceti, an ounce and a half; 


Oil of rhodium, half a dram. 


Form a cerate, tinging it with al- 


kanet, fo as to give a red co- 
lour. 


Tus name affixed to this cerate 
points out the uſe for which it is iu- 
tended It is chiefly employed againſt 
thoſe chops and excoriations of the 
lips, which are often the conſe- 
quence of cold weather; and it is 


very well ſuited for removing affec- 


tions of that kind. But excepting 
in the colour and ſmell which it de- 
rives from the alkanet and rhodium, 


Cerates. 


Take of 


Yeilow wax, melted, one pound; 


it differs in nothing from the cerate 
of ſpermaceti, and cannot be conſi- 
dered as more effectually anſwering 
the intention iu view. 


CEREI MEDIC ATI. 
Suec. | 
Bougies. 


Spermaceti, three drams; 
Vinegar of litharge, two drams. 
Mix them, and upon removai from 
the fire immerſe into the mixture 
flips of linen, of which bougies 
are to he formed according to the 
rules of art. 

Theſe may alſo be made with dou- 


ble, triple, or quadruple, the 


quantity of the vinegar. 


IT is perhaps rather ſurpriſing, 
that no formula for the preparation 
of bougies has a place in our phar- 
macopœias: For there can be no 
doubt, that although the prepara- 
tion of them has hitherto been prin- 
cipally truſted to empiries; yet in 
the hand of the ſkilful practitioner 


they are of great ſer vice in comba- 


ting obſtinate affect ons. Although 
it has been pret-nded by ſome, that 
their influence is to be aſcribed ta 
certain impregnations z yet it 18 
an better grounds contended, that 
they act entirely upon mechanical 
principles. The great object is 
therefore to obtain the union of a 
proper degree of firmneſs and flexi- 


bility. l'neſe qualities the above 


compoſition poſſeis; and it does not 
probably derive any material benefit 
trom being prepared with an addi- 
tional proportion of the Acetum li- 
thargyrites. 
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EPITHEMAT 4. 


EPI THE M5 


* epithems or cataplaſms are 
in general underſtood thoſe 
external applications, which are 
brought to a due conſiſtence or form 
for being properly applied, not by 
means of oily or fatty matters, but 
by water or watery fluids. Of theſe 
not a few are had recourſe to in 
actual practice; but they are ſel- 
dom prepared in the ſhops of the 
apothecaries; and in ſome of the 
beſt modern pharmacopœias, no 
formulæ of this kind are introdu- 
ced. The London college, how- 
ever, although they have abridged 
the number of epithems, ſtill retain 
a few. And it is not without ſome 
advantage that there are fixed forms 
for the * of thele. | 


crap. ASMA CUMINI. 
„ | 
Cataplaſm of cummin. 
. 
Cummins ſeed, one pound; 
Bay-berries, - _ | 
Dry leaves of water- germander, 
or ſcordium, 
Virginian ſnake-root, of each 
akree ounces; 


N 
: 


%. 


Cloves, one ounce. _. 
Rub them all together; and, with 
the addition of three times the 
weight of honey, make a cata- 
Palm. F 


Tunis is adopted into the preſent 
edition of the London pharmaco- 
pœia with very little alteration 
from the laſt. It was then intend- 
ed as a reformation of the TRHERIAcA 
LonDiNENS1s, which for ſome time 
paſt has been ſcarce otherwiſe made 
uſe of than as a warm cataplaſm. 
In place of the numerous articles 
which formerly entered that com- 
poſition, only ſuch of its ingredients 
are retained as contribute moſt to 
this intention: But even the article 
from which it now derives its name, 
as well as ſeveral others which ſtill 
enter it, probably contribute very 


little to any medical properties it 


may poſleſs. 


CATAPLASMA SINAPEOS. 


| Land. 
Muſtard cataplaſim. 
Take of 
- Muftard-ſecd, powdered, 
O„„ 


Chap. 34. 


Crumb of bread, of each half a 
pound ; 
Vinegar, as much as is ſufficient. 
Mix, and make a cataplaſm. 


Eyr1THEMS of this kind are com- 
monly known by the name of Si- 
napiſms. They were formerly not 
unfrequently prepared in a more 
complicated ſtate, containing gar- 


lic, black- ſoap, and other fimilar 


articles ; but the above ſimple form 
will anſwer eyery purpoſe which 
they are capable of accompliſhing. 
They are employed only as ſtimu— 
lants: they often inflame the part 
and raiſe bliſters, but not ſo per- 
fetly as cantharides. They are 


frequently applied to the ſoles of 


the feet in the low ſtate of acute 
diſeaſes, for raiſing the pulſe and re- 
lieving the head. The chief ad- 
vantage they have depends on the 
ſuddenneſs of their action. 
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COAGULUM ALUMINIS. 
Lond. 
Alum- curd. % 
Take | 
The white of two eggs; 
Shake them with a piece of alum 
till they be coagulated. 


Tuis preparation is taken from 
Riverius. It is an uſeful aſtringent 
epithem for ſore, moiſt eyes, and ex- 
cellently cools and repreſſes thin de- 
fluxtons, Slighter inflammations of 
the eyes, oceaſioned by duſt, expoſure 
to the ſun, or other ſimilar cauſes, 
are generally removed by fomenting 
them with warm milk and water, 
and waſhing them with ſolutions 
of white vitriol. Where the com- 
plaint is more violent, this prepara» 
tion, after the inflammation has 
yielded a little to bleeding, is one 
of the beſt external „„ It is 
to be ſpread on lint, an "1 at 
bed-tune. 
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A TaBTLE, e in what Prien Mekcukx or 
Orion enter different Formule. 


DULTYIS e chita compoſe tus cum 
opio. Lond. In about forty- 


three grains, one grain of opium Ke 
. Emplaſirum e bydrarg yro. Iz" 


is contained. 

Pulvis Pe compoſit tur. Lond. 
In ten grains, one grain of opi- 
um. 

Pulvis fudorificus. Ed. In eight 


grains, one grain of opium. 


Pulois epiatus. Lond. In ten grains, 


one grain of opium. 

Pulois e ſcammonio cum caloriela- 
ne. 
grain of calomel. 

Pilulæ ex opio. Lond. In five grains, 
one grain of opium. 

Pilulæ thebaicæ. Ed. In ten grains, 
one grain of opium. 

Pilulæ ex hydrargyro. Lonl.. In 
two grains and a half, one grain 
of mercury. 

Pilulæ ex hydrargyro. Ed. In four 
grains, one grain of mercury. 
Pilulæ plummeri. Ed. In three 
grains and a” half, one grain of 

calomel. 

Confectio opiata. Lond. In thirty- 
ſix grains, one grain of opium. 


Electuarium Faponicum. Ed. Io a- 


bout one hundred and ninety- 
three grains, one grain of opium. 
Zlectuarium thebaicum. Ed. In 
ſeventy three n one grain of 
opium. 
FTreyochiſei bechici cum opio. Ed. In 
fifty-five grains, one grain of o- 
ium. 
Theſe trochiſci are got unfrequent- 
- ly ordered cum duplice opio, and 
under this _— are kept in many 
ſhops. | 
Emplaſtrum ammoniaci cum þ ydrar- 
gyro. Lond. In five ounces, one 
/ ounce of mercury, 


-_ 


Lond. In four grains, one 


E lere lithargyri cum hydrar- 
gyro. Lond. In five ounces, one 
ounce of mercury. 


about three ounces and a half, 
one ounce of mercury. 
Unguentum hydrargyri fortius. 
| Lond, In two drams, one dram 
of mercury. 
Unguentumbhydrargyri mitius. Lond. 
In five drams, one dram of mer- 
cury. 


Unguentun ex hydrargyro. Ed. 10 


hive drams, one dram of mercury. 
Unguentumbydrargyrinitrati. Lond. 

In one dram, twelve grains of ni- 

trated quickſilver. 


 Unguentum citrinum. Ed. In one 


dram, twelve grains of nitrated 
quickſilver. 

Unguentum calcis hydrargyri albæ. 
Lond. In one dram, four grains 
and an half of the calx ur. 
gyri alba. — 

Tinctura opli, Lond. is 7 = 
opium, in the proportion of one 
grain to about eleven of the men- 
ſtruum. 

Tinctura thebaica. Ed. is made with 
opium, in the proportion of one 
grain to about eleven and a half 
of the menſtruum. 

Tinctura opii camphorata, Lond. 
is made with opium, in the pro- 
portion of one grain to about 
one hundred of the menſtruum. 

Elixir paregoricum, Ed. is made 
with opium, in the proportion of 
one grain to ſixty-four of the 
menſtruum. 

Balſamunt anodynum, Ed. is made 
with opium, in the proportion of 
one grain to about twenty - five 
of the menſtruum. 


TABLE 
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EDINBURGH PHARMACOPOEIAS, 


Names in former Pharmacopaias. 


A CETUM ſeilliticum. 
AÆthiop s mineralis. 
Aqua alumigefg Bateana. 
calcis ſimplex. 
cinnamomi ſimplex. 
-ſpirituoſa. 


hordeata. 
juniperi compoſita. 
menthz Piperitidis ſimplex. 


— ſpiritu- 
ofa. 
vulgaris ſin plex. 
— ſpirituoſa. 


nucis moſchatz. 
piperis Iamaicenſis. 
puleg: ſimplex, 
pulegi (pirituoſa; 
raphar.; compoſita. 
roſa rum damaſccnarum. 
ſapphirina. 

( ſeminum anethi. 

| aniſi compoſita. 


Ll 


— ——Carul. 


Aqua vitriolica camphorata, 


Argent! vivi purificatio. 
Axungiæ porcinz curatio. 

B. 5 
Balſamum ſulphuris barbadenſe. 
ſimplex. 
traumaticum. 
anodynum. 


ſaponaceum. 
Butyrum a antimonii. 


— — 


? 


New Names, 


Acetum ſcillæ. Lond. 
Hydrargyrus cum ſulphure. Lond. 


Aqua aluminis compoſita. RE 


calcis. Lond. 

cinnamomi. Lond. 
Spiritus cinnamomi. Lond. 
Decoctum hordei. Lond. 
Spiritus juniperi compoſitus. Lon. 
Aqua menthæ piperitidis. Lond. 
Spiritus menthæ piperitidiss Lon. 


Aqua menthz ſativæ. Lond. 
Spiritus menthæ ſativ . Lond, 
nucis moſchatæ. Lond. 
Aqua pimento. Loud. 
pulegii. Lond. 
Spiritus pulegii. Lond. 


raphani compoſitus. Lon. 


Aqua roſæ. Lond. 
cupri ammoniati. Lond. 
anethi. Lond. 
Spiritus unifi compoſitus. Lond. 
carui. Lond. 
Aqua zinci vitriolati cum campho. 
ra. Lond. 
Hydrargyri purificatio. Lond. 


Adipis ſuillz przparatio. Lond. 


Petroleum ſulphuratum. Lond. 
Oleum ſulphuratum. Lond. 
Tinctura benzoes compoſita. Lon. 
Linimentum anodynum. Ed. 
Linimentum ſaponaceum. Ed. 


Cauſticum antimoniale. Ed. 


Calx 


N 
: 
' 
' 
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Names in former Pharmaceptias. 
- 
Calx antimonii. 


Caufticum antimoniale. 
commune fortius. 


— 


lunare. 


Ceratum album. 
citrinum. 
epuloticum. 
Chalybis rubigo præparata. 
Cinnabaris factitia. 


Confectio cardiaca. 


Confectio Japonica. 
Cornu cervi calcinatio. 
Crocus metallorum. 


D. 


Decoctum Mo. 
commune pro  clyſtere, 
—— 


E. 
» $ 
h 


EleQarinm lentivum. 

Elixir aloes. | 
myrrhz compoſitum. 
Paregoricum. 
proprietatis. 6 
ſacrum. 
ſalutis. 


Emplaſtrum ex ammoniaco cum 


mercurio. 
antihyſtericum. 
attrahens. 
cephalicum. 
commune. 
— adheſivum. 
— cum gummi. | 
5 cum mercurio. 
e cymino. 
roborans. 
e ſapone. 
ſtomachicum. 
velicatorium, 


Elixir aloes. 


New Navies. 


Antimonium calcinatum. "Lond. 
muriatum. Lond. 
Calx cum kali puro. Lond. 
Argentum nitratum, Lond. 
Sal argenti, Ed. | 
Ceratum ſpermatis ceti. Lond. 
reſinæ flavæ. Lond. 
lapidis calaminaris. Lond. 
Ferri rubigo. Lond. 


| _ Hydrargyrus ſulphuratus ruber. L. 


Confectio aromatica, Lond. 

Electuarium cardiacum, Ed. 
Electuarium Japonicum. Ed. 
Cornu cervi uſtio. Lond. 
Crocus antimonii. Ed. 


DecoQum cornu cervi. Lond. 
. pro enemate. Lond. 
kordei compoſitum. L. 


Electuarium e ſenna. Lond. 

Tinctura aloes compoſita. Lond. 
ſabinæ compoſita. Lond. 
opii camphorata. Lond. 


Ed. 
Ed. 


ex aloe et rheo. 


Tinctura ſennæ compoſita, Ed. 


Emplaſtrum ammoniaci cum hy- 
drargyro. Lond. 
fœtidum. Ed. 
ceræ. Lond. 
pieis burgundicæ. Lon. 
lithargyri. Lond. 
cum reſina. Lond. 
— cum gummi. Lon. 
 — cum hydrargyro. L. 
cumini. Lond. ; 
thuris. Lond. 
Taponis. Lond. 
Iadani. Lond. 
cantharidis, Lond. 


Emultio 


Names in former Pharmacepias. 


Emulſio communis. 
Ens veneris. 
Extracticum catharticum. 


thebaicum. 
a 

Ferri rubigo. 

Flores benzoini. 
martiales. 
zinci. 

Fotus communis. 

H: 

Hiera picra. 

I. 


Infuſum amarum ſimplex. 
ſennz commune, 
Julepum e camphora. 
e creta. 
e moſcho. 


L. 


Laudanum liquidum. 
Linimentum album. 


ſaponaceum. 


volatile. 
Lixivium ſaponarium. 
tartari. 


M. 
Mel Ægyptiacum. 


roſaceum. 
Mercurius calcinatus. 


corroſivus ſublimatus. 
ruber. 
dulcis ſublimatus. 


emeticus flavus. 


præcipitatus albus. 
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: New Names. 


Lac amygdalz. Lond. 

To martiales. Ed. | 
xtractum e colocynthide. compo- 
ſitum. Lond. | * | 

Opium purificatum. Lond. 


Ferri limatura præparata. Ed. 
Flores benzoes. Lond. 

Ferrum ammoniacale. Lond. 
Calx zinci. Lond. 

Decoctum pro fomento. Lond. 


Pulvis aloeticus. Lond. 


Infuſum gentianæ compoſitum. L. 
ſennz tartariſatum. Lond. 


Miſtura camphorata. Lond. 


cretacea. Lond. 
moſchata. Lond. 


| X 8 
Tinctura thebaica. Ed. 
Unguentum ſpermatis ceti. Lond. 
Linimeatam ſaponis. Lond. 

ammoniæ. Lond. 
Aqua kali puri. Lond. 
kali. Lond. 


Oxymel æruginis. Lond. 


Mel roſe. Lond. 


Hydrargyrus calcinatus. Lond. 
| muriatus. Lond. 
nitratus ruber, Lond. 
Calomelas. Lond. 
Hydrargyrus vitriolatus. Lond. 
Calx hydrargyri alba. Lond. 


Mercurius corroſivus ruber. Edin. 
Nitrum 


N 
Ni itrum ritriolatum: 
0. 


| Oleum animale. | 
petrolei barbadenſis. 


terebinthinæ æthereum. 


Opium colatum. 
Oxymel ſcilliticum: 
P. 
Philonium Londinenſe. 
Pilulæ aromaticæ. 
coceiĩæ. 
mercuriales. 
pacificæ. 
|. -- rubs. 
Pulvis e bolo compofitus. 
— cum opio. 


cephalicus. 


Pulvis e ceruſſa compolitus: 


Doveri. 
ſter nutatorius. 


* 
Rob baecarum 1 


8. 


Saccharum ſaturni. | 


Sal abfinthii. 
ammoniacus volatilis. 


| eatharticus glauberi. 


diureticus. 
martis. 
rupellenſis. 
tartari. 
vitriol. . 
volatilis ſalis ammonĩaci. 
Species aromaticæ. 
Spiritus cornu cervi. 


FE 
; Names in firmer Pharmacepeia beias. | 


Niw Namet: 


Kali vitticlatiim; Lond; 


Oleum e corubus reAificatum. Ed 
petrolei. Lond. 
terebinthinte rectificatum. L. 


Opium purificatum. Lond: 
Oxymel ſcillz: Lond: 


Confectio opiata. Lond- 


Pulvis aloeticus cum guaiaco. Lon. 
Pilulz ex colocynthide cum aloe. E. 
ex hydrargyro. Edin. 
thebaicz. Edin. 
ex aloe cum myrrha. Lond; 
Pulvis e creta compoſitus Lond. 
cum opio. Lond. 
ſternutatorius. Edin. 
Pulvis e ceruſſa. Lond. 
ſudorificus. Edin. 
aſari compoſitus. Lond: 


Stecte baces fambuci ſpiſſatus: 
Lond; Ed: 


Ceruita acttata, Lond. 
Sal plumbi, Edin. 
Kali. Lond. 


Alcali volatile ex ſale ammoniatd. 


Edin. 
Natron vitriolatum, Lend: 
Soda vitriolata, Edin. 
Kali acetatum. Lond. 
Ferrum vitriolatum 
Soda tartarizata. Edin. 
Kali. Lond. 
Zincum vitriolatum. Lond. 
Ammonia, Lond. 
Pulvis aromaticus. Lond. 


Liquor volatilis eornu cervi. Lond. 


Spiritus 
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Names in former Pharmacopeiar. 


Spiritus lavendulz compoſitus. 
— — ſmplex. 


nitri dulcis. 


— glauberi- 
ſalis ammoniaci. 


New Numer. 


l laveadule, Lond. 
Spiritus lavendulæ. Lond. 
Spiritus ætheris nitroſi. Lond. 
Acidum nitri vinoſum. Edin. 
Acidum nitroſum Lond. Edin. 
Aqua ammoniæ. Lond. 


ſalis ammoniaci cum calce Alkali volatile cauſticum. Edin, 


vivo. 
ſalis ammonĩaciĩ duleis. 
ſalis marini glauberi. 
Vinoſus camphoratis. 


vitrioli dulcis. 


—— nn! 


volatilis aromaticus. 
— — ſäeatidus. 
Succi ſcorbutici. 
Sulphur auratum antimonii. 
. ex althæa. 
e eorticibus aurantiorum. 
balſamicus. 
; e meconio. 
- roſarum ſolutivus. 


F. 


Tabellæ cardialgicæ. 
Tartarum emeticum. 
regeneratum. 


ſolubile. 


vitriolatum. 


TinQura amara. 
antiphthiſica. 
aromatica. 
foetida. 
guaiacina volatilis. 
1pecacuanhz. 
Japonica. 
martis in ſpiritu ſalis. 
melampodii. 
rhabarbari ſpirituoſa, 
—.— dinoſa. 


Spiritus ammoniæ. 1250. 


Acidum muriaticum. Lond. 


. camphoratus, Lond. 
Spiritus æcheris vitriolici, Lond. 
Acidum vitriolicum vinoſum, Ed. 
Acidum vitriolicum dilutum, L. 
Acidum vitriolicum tenue, £4. 

Spiritus ammoniæ compoſitus. L. 

— feœtidus. Lond. 

Succus cochleariz compoſitus. Lon. 

_ Sulphur ant imonii præcipitatum. E. 

Syrupus altheæ. Lond. 

corticis aurantii. Lond. 
tolutanus. Lond. 
papaveris albi. Lond. 
roſæ. Lond. 


Trochiſci e creta. Lond. 
Antimonium tartariſatum. Lon. 
Tartarus antimonialis. Ed. 

Alkali fixum vegetabile acctatum- 
Edin. 1 
Kali tartariſatum. Lond. 

{alt fixum vegetabile tartariſa- 

tum. Edin. 
Kali vitriolatom. Lond. 

3 Alka fixum vegetabile vitriola- 

tum, Ed. 

Tinctura gentianæ compoſita. L. 
ſaturnina. Edin. 
cinnamomi compoſita. L. 
aſæ fœtidæ. Lond. 
guaiaci. Lond. 


Vinum ipecacuanhæ. Edin. 


Tinctura catechu Lond. | 
ferri muriati. Lond. 


Tinctura hellebori nigri. Lond. 


rhabarbari. Lond. 
Vinum rhabarbari. Lond. 
Tinctura 
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Names in PI Pharnacepeiar 


Tin dura roſarum. 


New Namer. 


iaſuſum roſie, Lond: 
; roſarum, Edin. 
Vinum aloes, Lond. 


Hera. TY | Vinum aloeticum, Edin. 
ſtomachicaa. Tinctura cardamomi compoſita. L. 
Trochiſci bechici _.. Trochiſci amyli. Lond. 
—— nigri. glycyrrhizz. Lond. 
Turpethum mi nerale. NMiercurius flavus. Edin. 
V. U. 
Vinum antimoniale. | Vinum antimonii. WP, | 
chalybeatum. e ferri. Lond, - 
Unguentum album. | en, cerz. Lond. 
album. e ceruſſa. Edin. 
antipſoricum. e ſulphure. Edin. 
baſilicum flavum. reſinæ flavæ. Lond. 
cæruleum. ex hydrargyro. Edin. 
— fortius. hydrargyri fortius. L. 


—— nitius. | 
e mercurio præcipitato. 
ſaturninum. 
 Hwoplex. 
ad veſieatoria. 


—- —— mitius. Lon. 
calcis hydrargyri albz. 
Lond. 


- cerullz acetatæ. Lond. 


adipis ſuillæ. Lond. 
cantharidis. Lond. 


ENGLISH 


"I 


Acetous acid 


ENGLISH INDEX. 


Ae ceruſſe 
| kal 


' quickfilver 


fermentation 
Acids in general 

aerial 

aqua regia 

of bora x 

muriatic 

nitrous 
vinous 
wea k 


of tartar diſtilled 


of tartar cryſtallized 


elixir of vitriol 
vitrolic 
vinous 
weak 


ſalt of borax 
julep 


Aconite, inſpiſſated juice of 


Aerial acid 
Ether julep 
Athiops mineral 
Affinities 5 
Agaric - 
female 
Agrimony = 
Alder 
Alexiterial water 


Alkali, fixed foſſil purified 
fixed vepetable purified 


Alkanet 

All ſpice water 
Almond, bitter 
Almond, ſweet 

Aloes, Barbadoes 

 _ caballine, or horſe 
ftetd 


vegetable alkali 


Ke. 


Page | 
451 Aloes hepatic po 
$97 ſocotorine | ib. 
432 Aloetic powder with iron 556 
398 with guaiacum ib. 
376 vine N 504 
87 Alum 124 
62 eurd 617 
65 burnt. 401 
84 purified ib. 
ib. Aluminous earth 59 
374 Amalgam of tin 454 
373 Amber : 291 
476 Amber julep 540 
373 Ambergris 125 
377 Ammonia, prepared 387 
376 Ammoniacal iron 427 
403 Ammoniacum milk 537 
117 Anemone meadow 26r 
473 Animal calcareous earths 59 
372 matters in general 54 
403 oil 359 
539 Angelica 128 
33s Fae - 129 
65 Anodyne balſam 532 
$40 liniment ib. 
443 Anticteric ſpirit 48 5 
67 Antimonial caultic 410 
118 powder 417 
1 wine 504 
ib. Antimony 129 
8 butter of \ 416 
6 calcined 4 
387 ceruſſe of 2 
381 crocus f 415 
128 muriated 416 
454 nitrated calx 414 
127 panacea I 423 
id. precipitated ſulphur 418 
122 prepared 318 
ib. tartariſed 49 
id. vitrified 420 
vitrified 422 
4 Anti- 


1 [i 
14 
' 

Mt 


a 
q 
: 
7 
q 
4 
1 
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by Page 
Antimony, cerated 420 
Antiphthiſical tincture 528 
Ants t 190 
Aqua regia 64 
Ardent ſpirit 471 
Argillaceous earth 60 
Armenian bole 149 
Aromatic powder 557 
ſpirit 485 
ay volatile. 538 
tincture 512 
vinegar 500 
Arſenic 138 
mineral, ſolution of 540 
Artichoke 172 
Aſarabacca 137 
Aſh tree 190 
Aſparagus 138 
Attractions, tables of 70 
Avens 164 

B. 

Balm 229 
| water 468 
Balſam, anodyne 332 
of canada 140 
of copaiva ib. 
of Gilead 141 
of Peru : 142 
ſaponaceous 532 
of Tolu 143 
Patbadocs tar 255 
Barberry 146 
Barilla 149 
Bark, Peruvian 150 
Barley 201 
water 491 
Baths 86 
Bay 218 
Beans 187 
Bears- foot 198 
grape whonleberr 305 
Beet 146 
Betony 2 ib. 
Benzoine a4 145 
1 flowers of 379 
Bezoar ſtone 147 
Birch 5 ib. 

Biſmuth 148 


„ 


Biſtort 


Bitter infuſion 
ſweet 
wine 
Birthwort : 
Bitumens 58 
Black-cherry water 467 
hellebore 199 
Bleſſed thiſtle 161 
Bloodſtone 197 
Blue bottle 181 
Bohemian bole _ 149 
Bole armenic ib. 
| of Blois ib. 
Bones, earth of 9 
Bougies 614 
Boxtree I53 
Buck-bean 298 
Buckthorn 484 
Bugloſs 152 
Burdock 143 
Burgundy pitch 257 
Burnt alum 40¹ 
Burnet ſaxifrage 256 
Butcher's broom 267 
Butter- bu. 254 
Butter of antimony 416 
Bramble 267 
Brooklime 144 
Broom 193 
. 
Cabbage 151 
| bark tree 194 
Cajeput oil 159 
Calamine, prepared 319 
Calamy 154 
Calcination 111 
Calcined antimony 413 
quickſilver 433 
| ZINC 455 
Calomel 438 
Camphor 46 
Camphor 156 
water 466 
Camphorated mixture 535 
ſpirit 539 
ſpirit of wine 531 
tincture of opium 526 
| Cha- 


Caſtor 


Camomile 
Camomile- flower water 


Canella alba 


Candy carrot 
Caperbuſh 
Caraway 
Cardamom leſſer 
Carline thiſtle 
Carmalite water 
Carpobalſam 
Catechu 
Caſcarilla 


Caſſia 


of the cane 
water 


oil 
water 
Caſſumunar 
Cataplaſms 
Cataplaſm of cummin 
| of muſtard 
Catmint 


Cauſtic, common ſtrongelt 


| milder 
ley 
| rhaile alkali, 
Celandine 
Centaury, greater 
leſs 
Cerates 
Cerate of aretated litharge 
of calamine 
of cantharides 
for the lips 
ſimple 
of Spaniſh flies 
of ſpermaceti. 
of ſoap 


of yellow reſin 


Cerated glaſs of antimony 


Ceruſſe 

of antimony 
Chalk prepared 

julep 
: mixture 

Chaſte tree 
Cherry 
Chervil 

Water 


% 


Me” 


Page © Page 
169 China root 170 
407 Chocolate nuts 153 
158 Cinereal powder of mercury 433 
182 Cinnabar, native 172 
160 Cinnamon 173 
8 water 462 
161 Cinquefoil 249 
162 Citron 173 
483 Civet 306 
162 Cloves 163 
167 Clove July- flowers 164 
164 Coating of glaſſes 86 
166 Cochineal 173 
165 Coffee 174 
463 Colcothar of vitriol 430 
166 Coloquintida 175 
347 Colomba ib. 
466 Colouring matter of vegetables 51 
166 Colt's foot 299 
615 Comfrey 176 
ib. Comminution 108 
616 Common decoction 490 
235 Compound balm- water 483 
386 decoction of barley 491 
ib. infuſion of gentian 495 
384 juniper- water 480 
389 tincture of aloes 5 10 
170 ſpirit of aniſeed 478 
167 of horſeradiſh 482 
168 of juniper 480 
613 Concrete eſſential oil 46 
614 Confection, aromatic 584 
G13 cordial | 585 
ib. of Damoerates 586 
Os Japonic 582 
13 Opiate 8 
ib. Conſerves 4 = 
615 Conſerve of arum 326 
614 of chervil 327 
ib. of hips ib. 
422 of millepedes ib. 
451 of mint 326 
422 of orange: rind 325 
319 of roſe · buds 326 
499 of roſes vitriolated 328. 
535 of ſloes 327 
119 of ſquills ib. 
168 of wood · ſorrel 325 
169 of wormwood 326 
466 W 176 
Rr 
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£2 Page 
Copal 176. 
Capper 179 
Coral, red 177 
Coraline 1276 
Coriander 177 
Coſtmary 140 
Cowhage 184 
Cowſlips 248 
Crabs- cla os 157 
Crabs-eyes 158 
Creſſes, water 234 
Crocus of antimony | 415 
| of 1ron 431 
Cryſtallization 100 
Cryſtalline earth 60 
Cubehs | 178 
Cummin 179 
Currants. _ 305 
Currant, black 265 
red ib. 
5 inſpiſſated juice of 9 
Curſuta | 181 
Cyperus 182 
| D. 

Dandelion 294 
Date 182 
Deadly nightſhade 144 
Decoctions 486 
Decoction of barley 491 

of catechu 502 
of elm 493 
of hartſhorn 488 
of hellebore 491 
of marih-mallows 488 
of Peruvian bark 490 
of ſarſaparilla 492 
of ſeneka 493 
of the woods 492 
for fomentation 490 
for glyſters ib. 

Depuration 99 
Devil's bit 231 
Dill | 128 
Dill-water 462 
Diftillation 105 

Dittilled waters 457 

ſpirits 470 
Dittany of Crete 183 
Dog: roſe 181 


18 Ht 


8 3 | Page \ 
Dragon's blood 274 
Dropwort hemlock | 188 

Duleified ſpirit of nitre 476 
of vitriol 473 

E. 

Earths 58 
Egg, pullet's 246 
Elaterium 339 
Elecampane 185 
Electuary of caſſia 580 
Japomic 582 

lenitive 581 

of manna 582 

nitrous 583 

of {cammony 5 80 

of ſenna 581 
terebinthinate 53 
thebaic 585 

tin 588 

for the gums 582 

Elder, black | 273 
dwarf 184 

berry, inſpiſſated juice of 331 

* flower-water 469 
Elixir of aloes 510 
of aloes and rhubarb 527 
of guaiacum n 
volatile . 

of health 529 
paregoric 526 
ſacred 527 

of vitriol, acid 530 

— ſweet 53 

Elm- tree 304 

Emetic tartar 419 
Emulſion, Arabic 3 
common 537 
ſimple, oily 539 

volatile, oily tx id. 

Endive ; — 
Engliſh herb mercury 150 
Ens veneris 427 
Epit hems 616 
Eryngo 186 
Eſſential oils 350 
Eſſential oil of aniſe 356 
| of camomile flowers 364 
caraway · ſecds 356 
E'ſſential 


5 
— LY 
5 


529 


; Page 
Extract of the ſeeds of hemlock 338 


of ſenna 

of wormwqod 
Extraction 
Eyebright 


F. 


Farina of vegetables 
Featherfew, wild 
Fennel, common 
flower 
water 
{ſweet 
Fœnugrek 
Fermentation 


Fern, male 


Fig 
Figwort 


Fir, Scotch or common 
Fire, productions from vegetables 


_ by 

Fetid ſpirit of ammonia - 
tincture 

Fixed air 
vegetable alkali 
vegetable ſalts 

Flax, purging 

Flag, yellow 

Fleawort 

Flowers of ſulphur, waſhed 


Flowers of zinc 


Foxglove 


Frankincenſe 
French bole 

lavender 
Fumitory 
Furnaces 
Fulton 


Galangal 
Galbanum 
Galls 
Gamboge 
Garden cucumber. 
Garden clary 
Garlic 
Gentian 
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Pa 
Efential oil of 3 4 
of cinnamon 365 
- of fennel 365 
of Jamaica pepper 358 
of juniper 357 
of lavender flowers 356 
of mace 365 - 
of marjoram ub. 
of mint 357 
of nutmeg 366 
of orange ſkins 364 
of origanum 357 
of pennyroyal ib. 
of peppermint ib. 
of rhodium 365 
of roſemary 357 
of rue 366 
of ſaſſafras 358 
af ſavin ib. 
of ſavory 306 
of tanſy ib. 
of vegetables 45 
of wormwood 364 
W 186 
Evaporation 104 
Expreſſed ails 346 
Expreſſion 107 
e 73 ab. 
xtracts 33 
Extract of aloes — 
| of black hellebore 337 
of black hellebore 338 
of broom tops 337 
of caſcarilla 341 
of camomile 337 
of coloquintida 338 
of dandelion 344 
of gentian 337 
of the heads of white 
poppies 338 
of jalap 341 
of liquorice 39 
of logwood 339 
of myrrh 345 
of opium 342 
of Peruvian bark 340 
- — with 
Ve reſin 3 
Ot rue 7 
of ſavin * 


Rr3 Germander 


342 
344 
98 


187 


114 


630 


Germander 
Ginger 
. Gingleng ” 
Glaſs of antimony 
Glauber's ſalt | 

ſpirit of nitre 

Goats rue Es 
Gold 
Golden - rod 
Golden ſulphur of antimony 


Qourd 


Grains of Paradiſe 
Gromwell 
Ground-ivy 
Ground-pine 
Groſs oil of vegetables 
Guaiacum 
: Guinea-pepper 
um 
ammoniac, the prepara- 
tion of 
ammoniac 
Arabic 
Arabic tree 
elem 
kino 
lac 
maſtich 
reſin 
tragacanth 
| Sypyon earth 
, H. | 
'Hartſhorns 
Hartſhorn, burning of 
Harts-tongue * 
Hedge-muſtard 
Hemlock 
dropwort a 
inſpiſſated juice of 
Hemp 
gagrimony 
Henbane ; 
Herbs, drying of 
Hermodactyl 
Hips 
Hog? s-lard 
prepared 
Honey | 
| purifying of . 
of roſes 


of — 


420 
396 
373 


192 


140 


302 


418 


179 
195 


223 
198 
170 
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Fo 


306 


Hops 


- Horſe- cheſnut | 
Aorehound, white 


Horferadiſhh 
Houndſtongue 
Hyſlop 


Imperfe& metals 


Indian leaf 
pink 
root 

Infuſions 


Infuſion of rhubarb | | 


of roſes 


of Peruvian bark 


Page 
224 
200 
226 
263 
181 


209 


195 


468 
209 


61 
225 
284 
262 
486 
497 

ib. 
501 


of tamarinds with ſenna 496 


Inſpiſſated juices 


3 pecacuan 


Iron 


filings of, . 


Iſinglaſs 
Ivy 

; 
Jack by the hedge 
Jalap 
Jamaica pepper 
Japan-earth 
Japonic tincture 
Jaſſmine 
Jeruſalem * 
Juices 
Jujubes 
Juniper 


K. 


Kali, pure, water of 


Kermes grains 


mineral 


Kino, gum 


I. 
Lac, gum 
Laudanum 


Ladies bed-firaw 


mantle 
ſmock 


330 
211 


187 
883 
210 
297 


120 
209 


256 


210 
516 
210 
151 
328 
214 
268 


383 
214 
423 
215 


216 


217 


192 
120 


161 


Laudanum, 


L 
Landanum, liquid 
Lavender 
Lead 
Lemnian earth ' 
Lemon 
peel water 


inſpiſſated juice of 
Lentiſc tree 
Leopards-bane 
Lettuce, garden 
8 ſcented 

Lilly-white | 

white water 

of the valley 
Lime-tree 
Lime with pure kali 

water 
Linctus lenient 


L iniments 


Liniment of ammonia 


Linſeed 
Liquid amber 
laudanum 
Liquorice 
Litharge 


Liverwort, eryngo 5555 . 


ſtronger 
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Page 
325 


218 


258 
149 
222 
465 
333 
219 
132 
217 

ib. 


221 


239 


222 
297 


386 


498 
583 


601 


608 
609 
223 

ib. 


3 


194 
223 
220 


aſn- coloured ground 219 


Lobelia 
Log wood 
Lopez root 
Lovage 
Lunar cauſtic 

pills 
Lan ſpotted 
Lupines, white 

Lutes 


. 


Mace 

Madder 

Magneſia alba 

alba 

 -- calcined © 

Miaidenhair c 

Mallow 

Mandrake 


Manna 


Marigold 


223 


M.itbridate 


Maijornm, waa. 
1 ſweet 
Marſhmallows 
Martial æthiops 
flowers 
Maſterwort 
Maſtich, Syrian herb 
May-lily water 
Mayweed 
Meadowſweet 


Meaſures 


Mechoacan 
Medicated honeys 
Medlar tree 
Melampodium 
Melilot 
Melon 3 
Mercu 
Fn 
acetated 
calcined 
Cinereal 
with chalk 
muriated 
mild muriated 
nitrated | 
Plenck's ſolution 
purified 
red precipitate 
red ſulphurated 
ſublimate 
— — ſolution 
fimple ſolution 
ſweet 
with ſulphur 
white calx 
white precipitate 
vitriolated 
yellow 
Metals in general 
Mezereon | 
Milk 
Mild muriated quickſilver 
Milfoil 
Minerals in general 
Mineral acids 
calcareous earths 
oils 
Miſſeltoe 


Rr 4  Moneywort 


586 
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5 page 
8 Fae on of eggs 
1 * "Ty of flax-ſeed 
otherwort 161 of foſſil tar 
other of thyme 283 of hartſhorn 


Mucilage of gum Arabic 493 of multard-ſeed 


of gum tragacanth 494 of turpentine 
of ſtarch 493 of wax 
| of quince · ſee 494 of wine 
Mug wort 136 Ointmen 
ulberry | 231 Egyptian 
lullein 300 anodyne 
Muriatic acid 374 antipſoric 
| Muxiated antimony 416 baſilicon 
quickſilver 435 blue 
Muſk 232 digeſtive 
mixture 536 epiſpaſtic 
ſeed 114 for cancers 
Muſtard _ 297 for the hæmorrhoids ib 
ſeed 283 nervine 6 
Mutton-ſuet INE) 319 of acetated ceruſſe 604 
Myrrh 233 of calx of zin 603 
Myrobalang ib. of ceruſſe 604 
Myrtle 234 of elder 607 
= of elemi 604 
N. of hog's lard Gaz 
g of infuſion of cantha- 
Natron, prepared 387 rides 603 
Navew, ſweet 234 of nitrated * 
Nephritic wood 235 ſilver 606 
Nettle 304 of quickſilver, 
| dead | 218 ſtronger 60g 
Nitrated calx of antimony 414 weaker _ ib. 
| ſilver 424 of Spaniſh flies 603 
quickfilyer 441 of ſpermaceti 607 
Nitre 236 of ſulphur - ib. 
purified 396 of ſtorax G11 
Nitrous acid 373 of tar 606 
| diluted ib. of tobacco 611 
Noble liverwort 200 of tutty 608 
Nutmeg 238 of verdegris 602 
Nux vomica 239 of vrhite calx of 
; quickfilver 602 
O. of white heflebore 604 
5 1 : of yellow reſin, 607 
Oak 262 ſaturnine 604 
Oat 138 ſimple 608 
Ochre, yellow 239 ſimple 602 
Oil of almonds | 347 ſuppurative 612 
of amber 35, 378 wax 603 
of chogolate-nutg | 8 white 604 


Ointment 
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Page Page 
Ointment Fellow | 696 Pills of corroſive ſublimate 577 
Olibanum 240 of elaterium > . 
Olive N ib. of gunboge = 577 | 
Onion | ; 168 fœtid 576 | 
Opium 241 of gums 573 
Opopanax 242 of jalag 3 g 
Orange curaſſoa | 139 of optum 
Seville ib. pacifie | ib. | 
peel water 465 Plummer's | ib. | 
Orris florentine 213 of quickſilver 573 i 
Orchis - Ms 298 of ſquills 575 | 
Oxymel of garlic 554 ſtomachic ib. | 
of meadow ſaffron 553 of tar 578 
of {qulls ib. thebaic | 574 
of verdegris ib. Piſtachio nut »_- 339 
pectoral 554 Plantain 258 
ſimple | tb. Plaſters 592 
Oyſter ſhells 295 Plaſter of ammoniacum with 
quickfilver 593 - 
P. antihyſterie 595 
8 bliſtering 593 
Palma chriſti 265 blue 597 
Palm - tree 247 of Burgundy pitch ib. 
Panacea of antimony 423 of cantharides 593 
Paregoric elixir 526 common 596 
Pareira brava | 248 of corroſive ſublimate 600 
Parſley 8 | 255 for corns 599 
Parſneps 249 of cummin Z 594 
Peach tree ib. of deadly nightſhade 599 
Pearl aſhes 269 _ defenſive 598 
Pellitory of Spain 262 of Fœnugrec 600 
of the wall 249 fœtid 595 
Feanyroym . 261 of frankincenſe 598 
water 464 df hemlock, -.. ** 59g 
| Peony | 246 of henbane - 600 
Pepper, long 257 of ladanum 595 
Peppermint 229 of litharge ib. 
water 463 | with gum 596 
Perfect metals | 60 with mer- | 
Peruvian bark 250 cury 566 
Pharmaceutical operations 94 with reſin 597 
n apparatus 78 mercurial ib. 
Pilewort 170 of mucilages 600 
Pils zthiopic 571 of pitch —_ ib. 
of aloes ib. ſaponaceous 598 
| with myrrh ib. ſoap ib. 
Bacher's 576 ſtickxing 597 8 
common 572 ſtrengthening 598 
of colocynth with aloes ib. of wax 594 
of copper ib. Polypody „ 


634 


Pom 


egran 
Poplar, black 
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ate 


Poppy, white 


Precipitation 
Precipitated fulphur 


of anti- 


red 


Potaſhes 
Potaſh, Ruſſian _ 


of ceruſſe 


with iron 


with guaiac ' 
anthelmintic 
aromatic 
of arum compound 
of aſarabaccaa 
cephalic 


of chalk 


digeſtive. 
of Dover 
dyſenteric 


with opium 
of contrayerva 
of crab's claws 


ſedative 
of ſenna compound 
ſponge 
ſternutatory 
ſtyptic 

ſudorific 


tin 


of tragacanth com- 
pound | 
fumigation 
for infants 
of ipecacuan com- 
pound 7 
of jalap compound 
againſt the bite of a 
mad dog 
of myrrh compound 
nitrous 
_ opiate | 
Peruvian purging | 
of ſcammony | 


with aloes 
with calo- 
mel | 


mony - 


Page 
195 Preparations of antimony 
259 of iron 
247 Prepared kali 
248 1 of lead 
41 of mercu 
172 of ſilver 
556 of ſulphur 
ib. of zinc 
ib. Primroſe | 
562 Prune 
557 Puff. ball 
563 Pulps, extraction of 
557 Pure kali | 
ib. Purification of white vitriol 
ib Purified opium | 
558 ſal ammoniac 
559 Purſlane "= 
558 Putrefactive fermentation 
ib. | 
564 
559 A 
504 Quaſly 
565 Quick graſs 
562 * 
6 uickſilver 
55 7 "0 with chalk . 
562 purified , 
559 Quince 
T3 
R. 
562 
564 Raiſins 
ib. Raſpberry 
Red corroſive mereury 
559 precipitate „ 
559 lead | 
| ſulphurated quickfilver 
563 Rectified oil of amber 
560 oil of turpentine 
565 Refined liquorice 
560 Regenerated tartar 
565 Reſin 
560 Reſins 
561 Reſt harrow 
Rhubarb 
8 wine 
103 Rhododendron 
410 Rhapontic 
Rice 
418 Rice water 


. 


Rob of elder berries 
Rocket 
Rock- oil 
Rochelle ſalt 
Roſe damaſk 
red 

Roſemary 
Roſe water 

wood 
Rue 
Rupturewort 
Ruſt of iron 

prepared 


8. 
Sacred elixir 
tincture 
Saffron 
baſtard 
meadow 
Sagapenum 
Sage 
Water 
Sago 
St John's wort 
Saline aromatic ſpirit 
julep 
matter 
Sal ammoniac 
poly chreſt 
Salts 
Salt, fixed vegetable alkali 
purified 
of amber 
of amber 
paurified 
of hartſnorn 
of hartſhorn 
of lead 
of milk 
of ſilver 
of ſorrel 
of ſteel 
of tartar 
ſea 
Sanicle - | 
Saponaceous balſam 
Saſaparilla N 
Saſſafras 
Sauce alone 
Saunders, white 
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Page 
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185 
254 
401 
265 

ib. 
266 
465 
221 
267 
200 
428 
328 


Scabious 
Scales of iron purified ' 
Scammony | 
Scorbutic juices = 330 
Scurvy-graſs, garden 174 
"mn ib. 
Scots 151 
compound juice 
of 329 
Sea colewort 151 
moſs 176 
Sebeſtens 281 
Self. heal 260 
Semi- met als Gr 
Seneka 281 
Senna £ 282 
Shavings of iron prepared 428 
Shepherd's purſe | I52 
Sileſian earth 149 
Silver 131 
Simarouba 283 
Simple diſtilled waters 457 
infuſion of ſenna 495 
mercurial ſolution 448 
ſpirit of lavender 480 
Skerret, creeping 283 
Slaters 23 
5 preparation of 32 
Sloe 260 
Smallage 131 
Snake -· weed 148 
Sneezewort 261 
Soap, white, Spaniſh. 276 
common, ſoft ib. 
black ditto ib. 
Soapwort 277 
Soda 42 
Solomon's ſeal 176 
Soluble tartar 400 
Solution 94 
of corroſive ſublimate 438 
Sorrel 116 
wood 224 
Southernwood 114 
Sowbread 136 
Spaniſh fliea 159 
Spearmint 229 


Savin water 
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Saunders , red 
yellow 


Savory, ſummer 


Ki Page 
| int water 4 
Specdwell, male 301 
Spermaccti 284 
Spignel 230 
Spikenard 234 
Spirit of ammonia 477 
compound 538 
ſuccina ib. 
anticterie | 485 
aromatic ib. 
of caraway c 47 
of cinnamon ib. 
of hart ihorn 285 
of lavender 380 
of mindererus 399 
of nitrous æther 476 
of nutmeg 481 
of orange - peel 485 
of penny- royal 482 
of peppermint 480 
of pimento 481 
of roſemary 482 
of ſal ammoniac 388 
of ſal ammoniac with ER: 
quickhme 389 
of ſea falt 374 
of ſcurvy-graſs 484 
of ſpearmint 481 
of vitriol, weak 372 
of vitriolic æther 473 
Com- 
pound 538 
of wine, rectified 286 
proof 287 
Spirituous caraway water 479 
cinnamon water tb, 
Jamaica pepper water 48 1 
nutmeg water 481 
R peppermint water 2 2 
5 287 
| * of 322 
Squill . 280 
bg vinegar | 499 
| bare. Wing of 321 
Staveſacre 288 
; Sos 187 
_ _eomſits 227 
Stinking orach 138 
Stomachic chxir 


„1 


S H 


Storax 


liquid 
purification of 
Strawberry water 


Sublimate corroſive mercury 


buſh 


Sublimation 


Succinated ſpirit of ammonia 


wort 


Sulphurated kali 


oil 
petroleum 


Sumach, common 

Swallow wort 

Sweet · ſcented flag 
mercury 


Syrup, acid 


alkaline 
of almonds 


of balſam of Tolu 


balſamic 
of black currants 


of buckthorn ; 


of cinnamon 


of clove july- flower 


of colchicum 
emetic 


—- garlic 


of ginger 

of lemon-juice 
of marſhmallow 
of mulberries 
of orange-pe 

of quickſilver 

of raſpberries 

of red poppies 


of roſes, pale 


ſimple 

of ſquills 
of vinegar 
of violets 


of white poppies 


7 


T. 
Tachamahaca 293 
Table of eſſential oils 369 
of mercurial 5 202 
Talky earth 60 
Tamarinds 293 
Tanſy "= 
Tar 258 
water 501 
Tartar 294 
Tartariſed antimony 419 
Kali 400 
iron 428 
natron 401 
infuſion of ſenna 495 
ſoda 401 
vegetable alkali 400 
Tea 296 
Thebaĩc tincture 124 
Theriaca of Andromachus 587 
Thorn- apple 289 
Thyme 297 
Tmacal <5 150 
Tinctures 509 
of aloes 510 
of amber 534 
of antimony 532 
antiphthiſical 528 
aromatic 512 
of aſſafœtida ib. 
of balſam of Peru 512 
of Tolu 513 
benzoine, compound ib. 
bitter 520 
of catechu 516 
of cantharides 514 
of caſcarilla 515 
of caſtor, compound 516 
3 cardamom 5914 
of cardamom compound 515 
of cinnamon 516 
com- 
und 51 
of galbanum 5 | 0 
of gentian compound ib. 
of colomba ib. 
of guaiacum 521 
of colocynth 533 
of black hellebore ib. 
of copper volatile 


ib. 


e 


Page ' TiaQure of iron 


of roſes 


of ſquills 


of muſk 


of muriated iron' 

Japonic 

of jalap 

of ipecacuanha 

of gum kino 

of lac 

of lavender com- 
pound 


of myrrh 
of nux vomica 
of opium 
camphora- 
ted 
of Peruvian bark 


COm- 


of quaſſia 
of rhubarb 
compound 527 
of rhubarb, bitter 
ſweet 


of ſaffron 
of ſavin, compound 


of ſenna,, 

- compound 
of ſnakeroot 
of foot © 


thebaic 
of valenan 


volatile 


of white hellebore ib. 


Toad flax 


Tobacco 
wine 

Tormentil | 

Traumatic balſam 


Troches of magnefia 
- black pectoral 


of catechn 

of chalk * 
of liquorice 

of nitre 


white pectoral 


of wormwood 


with o- 
pium 


n 2" 796 7N 8 L 


Troches of red "EY 
7. of ftarch 
of ſulphur 
Turmeric 
Turbith _ 
mineral 
Turpentine 
en eee 
Venice 


Straſburgh 
common 


4 Tutty 
V. 
Valerian, d 


Vegetables, general ties 


Vegetable earth 
enice treacle 

Verdegri 

Veſicles 

Vine 

Vinegar 

Vinegar concentrated 
diſtilled 
- of colchicum 
of litharge 

of roſes 

| of ſquills _ 

Vinous acid of nitre 

| fermentation 


vitriolic acid 
ven, graſs 


Virgins bower 
Virginian ſnake-root 


8 Vitrified antimony 


Vitriol, white 5 
| blue 


green 
Vitriolated kali 
iron 
natron 
quickſilver 
- Toda © 
tartar 


vegetable alkali 
Vitriolic æthereal liquor 


ſpirit of ſal ammoniac 


To 08 7 


Fele acid 


acid diluted | 
elixir of aloes 


Volatilealkalifrom ſal ammoniac 388 


liquor of hartſhorn 
W. 
Wakerobin 
Wall-flower 


Wall- ſtone- pepper, or crop 
Walnut Rt 


Water-dock 2 


germander 
epper 


of acetated litharge | 


of acetated litharge 
of acetated ammonia 
aerated 
of alum compound 
of ammonia 
of pure ammonia 
of ammoniated copper 
of kali w_ 
ſaphire, coloured 
ſtyptic 
of vitriolated zinc 
vitriolic 
Wax, bees yellow 
| white 
Weights 
Wheat | 
White calx of quickſilver 
chalk 8 
dittany 
hellebore 
lead 
lily-water 
magneſia 
vitriol 


5 Whortle· berry 


Wild carrot 
cucumber 
ſuccory 
Willow 
Wine 
Wines medicated 
Wine of aloes 
of antimony | 
of antimonaal tartar 


511 
390 
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Page 
Wine of ipecacuanha | 507 Wormwood, common 
of iron 506 _- ſea 
of millepedes 507 Wormſeed 
of rhubarb E36 
of tartariſed antimony 505 
of tobacco 508 5 1 
of zedoary ib. Yellow mercury 
Winter's bark 305 | - 
Winter cherry | 120 7 
Wolfsbane, large blue „ 
inſpiſſated juice of 331 Zedoary 30 
Wood- ſoot 191 Zinc ib. 
LATIN TN 
Page Page 
BeLmoscaus 114 Acidum tartari cryſtallizatum 376 
Abies ib. tartari diſtillatum 37 
Abrotonum ib. vitriolicum 117 
Abſinthium maritimum 115 dilurum 372 
vulgare ib. — tenue ib. 
Acacia vera ib. | ——— vinofum 473 
Acetoſa 116 Aconitum | 117 
Acetum aromaticum 500 napellus ib. 
colchici 501 Acorus calamus 154 
concentratum 376 Adeps ſuilla 5 118 
diſtillatum 375 Adpis ſuillæ præparatio i 319 
lythargyri 500 Erugo 118 
roſaceum ib. Eſculus hippocaſtanum 200 
ſcillæ 499 Ether vitriolicus 474 
ſeilliticum ib. ZEthiops martialis 430 
vini 116 mineralis 443 
Achille millefolium 231 EÆEthuſa meum 230 
ptarmica 261 Agaricus 118 
Acidum acetoſum 376 chirurgorum 119 
muraticum 374 Agnus caſtus ib. 
nitri vinoſum 476 Agrimonia ib. 
nitroſum 373 eupatoria 1 19 
dilutum ib. Alcali fixum vegetabile aceta- 
— tenus 374 9 3 398 
Alcali 


IJ 


| 840 


Aleal fixum neat tartari- 


| e 


tum WIN 
Alcali volatile caufticum 
ex ſale ammoniaco 388 


Alchemilla 


Alcohol 

Alkekengi 

_ Alkaria 
Allium 


Alnus 
Aloe 


Althea 
Alumen 


Aluminis | | 
Ambra ambroſiaca 
Ambragriſea _ 
Amomum granum paradiſii 
cardamomum 


Ammoniacum gumini 
Ammoniaci gummi purificatio 
Ammonia præparata 


Amygdala amara 
ara communis 


FAS: o 


Andropogon nardus 
Anemone . 
Anetbum 


Barbadenſis | 


is elemifera | 
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Page 
FN Angelica En 
9 archangelica ib. 
„„ 129 
394 Anthemis cotula 177 
389 nobilis 169 
pyrethrum 262 
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infantum . ib. 
ipecacuanhæ compoſitus 359 
jalappz compoſitus ib. 
Peruvianus purgans 565 
mercurii cinereus 4 
e myrrha compoſitus 560 
nitroſus 565 
opiatus | 560 
e ſcammonio compoſitus ib. 
cum aloe 551 
cum calomelane ib. 
ſedativus 565 
e ſenna compoſitus 562 
ſternutatorius — PEY 
ſtypticus 1 
ſudbrificus 559 
tragacanthæ compoſitus 562 
Punica granatum | 195 
Pyrethrum 262 
Pyrus cydonjia 181 
eee 
Quaſſia 262 
: amara | ib, 
ſimarouba 283 
ercus 262 
> robur ib. 
R. | 
Radix Indica | 262 
Ranunculus ficaria 170 . 
- Refina x. - a 
Rhabarbarum 263 
Rhamnus catharticus 264 
| e [ 214 
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Raphanus ruſtieanus 
Rhaponticum 
Rheum palmatum 
raponticum 
Rhododendron 
Rhus coriaria 
' copallinum 
bes nigrum 
rubrum 
Nieinus 
communis 
Rob ſambuci 
Noſa canina 
Damaſcena 
centifolia 
rubra 
ica | 
BOM. os officinalis 
Rubia tinctorum 
Nubigo ferri preparata 
Nubus idæ us 
niger 
ERNumex acetoſa 
aquaticus 
Ruſcus aculeatus 
Ruta graveolens 
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Sacharum 


purificatum 
bis coctum & 


cantum rubrum 


album 
lactis | 
ſaturni 
Sagapenum 
Sago 
Sal acetoſellæ 


acidum boracis 


alcalinus foſſilis n 


urificatus 


_ alkalinus fixus foſſilis 


vegetabilis 


volatilis 
amarus 
ammoniacus 


ammoniacum depuratum 


non purificatum 


Sal ammoniacus volatilis 
argenti 
catharticus Glauberi 
chalybis 
cornu cervi 
Hiſpanus 
lactis 
marinus 
muriaticus 
plumbi 
polychreſtus 
rupellenſis 
ſoda 
ſuccini 
fuccin1 

purificatus 
tartar! 

Salvia officinalis 

Salix 

Satyrion 

Sambucus ebulus 

nigra 

Sandix cerefolium 

Sanguis draconis 

Sanicula Europæa 

Santalum album 

citrinum 
rubrum 


Santonicum ſemen 


Sapo 
albus Hiſpanus 
mollis 
niger 


Saponaria 
officinalis 

Sarcocolla 

Sarſaparilla 

Saſſafras 

Satureia 


Scabioſa 
ſucciſſa 


Scammonium 


Scilla 
| maritima 
Scillæ exſiccatio 
Scolopendrium 
Scrophularia nodoſa 
Scordium 


Scorzonera 
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Scorzonera Hiſpanica 280 
Sebeſtena 281 
Sedum acre ib. 
Sevi ovilli preparatio 319 
Seneka 281 
Senna 282 
Serpentaria ib. 
Serpyllum 283 
Simarouba 283 
Smilax China 170 
: ſarſa parilla 277 
Sinapi 283 
alba ib. 
nigra ib. 
Sium diflorum 283 
Siſymbrium naſturtium 234 
Spirea filipendula 188 
Soda tartariſata 401 
i vitriolata 396 
Solanum lethale 284. 
dulcamara 184 
Soldanella _ 151 
Solidago virga aurea 302 
Solutio mercurialis ſimplex 448 
mercurii ſublimati cor- 
riſivi 438 
mineralis arſenici 540 
Spartium ſcoparium 193 
Species aromaticæ 557 
Spermaceti 284 
Spigelia marilandica ib. 
Spina cervina 284 
Spirea ulmaria 304 
Spiritus aurantii 485 
ammoniæ 477 
compoſitus 538 
fœtidus 478 
ſuccinatus 538 
antictericus 485 
aniſi compoſitus 478 
aromaticus 485 
ætheris nitroſi 476 
vitriolici 473 
compo- 
? ſitus 538 
carui 479 
cornu cervi 285 
cochleariæ 484 
cinnamomi 479 
eamphorat us 


538 
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Spiritus diſtillati mw 
| fructus rubi idzi 545 
nitri Glauberi 373 
juniper! compoſitus 480 
lavendulz | 480 
compoſitus 523 
| Dimplex 480 
menthæ piperitidis ib. 
| fative 481 
mindereri 399 
nitri dulcis 476 
nucis moſchatæ 48 
pimento ib. 
P ulegii | 482 
Raphani compoſitus ib. 
roris marini ib. 
ſalis ammoniaci 388 
cum calce | 
viva 389 
ammoniaci vinoſus 477 
ſalinus aromaticus 538 
ſalis marini 374 
vinoſus camphoratus 53 


rectificatus 286 


tenuts * 287 

vitrioli dulcis 473 

tenuis 372 

volatilis aromaticus 538 

| oleoſus ib. 
Spongia a 287 
Spongiæ uſtio - "a 
Stanni amalgama 454 
Stannum 287 
pulveratum 453 
Staphiſagria 288 
Stibium ib. 
Stoechas ib. 
Styracis purificatio 323 
Strammonium | 289 
Strychnos nux vomica 239 
Styrax benzoe 145 
calamita 289 
ofſicinalis ib. 

liquida 290 

Succi 328 
Succi ad ſcorbuticos 330 
baccæ ſambuci ſpiſſatus 331 
Suceinum 291 


Succus liqouritiz depuratus 345 
| cochleariz compoſitus 329 
Succus 
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| Succus ſpiſſatus REA” 333 Tacamahaca 
ribis nigri 331 Tamarindus 
aconiti ib. indica 
cicutæ 331 Tanacetum 
Sulphur | 291 vulgare 
| flores ib. ballſamita 
antimonii præcipita- | Tapſus Barbatus 
tum FCC 
auratum antimonii ib. Tartarum 
| precipitatum 410 Tartarus antimonialie | 
Sumach | 292 emeticus 
Symphitum officinale 176 Tartarum regeneratum 
Serpyllum 283 ſolubile 
Syrupi 541 vitriolatum 
Syrupus aceti 543 Terebinthina 
| acidus 550 argentoratenſis 
altheæ 543 8 
alkalinus 550 communis 
allii ib. cypria 
amygdalinus 551 Veneta 
balſamicus 549 Terminalia benzoe 
caryophylli rubri - $544 Terra japonica 
caryophyllorun ib. Japonica 
cinnamomi 351 lemnia 
croci 545 Sileſiaca 
colchici 544 Teſtæ otreorum 
communis 548 Teucrum chamædrys 
corticis auranti 545 chamapithys 
diacodion 546 marum 
emeticus 5 ſcordium 
fructus ribis nigri 546 Thea 
mori 455 Theobroma cacao 
hydrargyri 551 Theriaca Andromachi 
ſucci limonis 545 Thlaphi arvenſe 
de meconio 546 burſa paſtoris 
Syrupus papaveris albi 546 Thus maſculum 
erratici ib. vulgare 
e rhamno cathartico 548 Thymus 
roſæ 0 ſerpyllum 
pallidz ib. Tilia Europea 
ſiccæ ib. Tincal 
ſcilliticus 548 Tincturæ | 
ſimplex | ib. Tinctura abſinthii 
ſpinæ cervinæ ib. aloes | 
tolutanus id. compoſita 
violæ 549 amara 
2zingiberis 550 antiphthiſica 
: . aromatica 
To EW aſafcetida 
Tabula oleum eſſentialium 369. corticis aurantii 
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1b, 
ib. 

ib. 


140 


293 
294 
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419 


419 
398 


400 
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394 


294 


295 
ib. 


ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
145 
167 


296 


149 

1b. 
296 
169 
170 
226 
280 
296 
153 
587 


297 
— 
297 


ib. 
ib. 
203 
297 
1h, 
509 
510 
19 
ib. 
520 
528 
512 
ib. 
517 


Tinc- 
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Tinctura balſami Peruviani 
Tolutani 


* 


benzoes compoſita 


cantharidis 
cardamomi 


caſcarillæ 
catechu 
caſtorei 


eompoſita 


compoſita 


cinnamomi 


compoſita 


Colombæ 
colocynthidis 
croci . 
cupri volatilis 
ferri muriati 
fœtida 
fuliginis 


gentianæ compoſita 


galbani 

guaiaci 

hellebori albi 
nigri 

ipecacuanhæ 

jalappæ 

japonica 

e kino 

laccæ 


lavendulæ compoſita 


martis 

melampodii 

moſchi 

myrrhæ 

nueis vomice 
opii camphorata 

opii 

corticis Peruviant 


compoſita 


quaſſiæ 


rhabarbari 


compoſita 


rhei 
a mara 
dulcis 
rofarum 
ſabinæ compoſita 
facra 
ſaturnina 
ſcillæ 
ſennæ 
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512 

1273 
ib. 
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ib. 


315 
ib. 
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515 
516 

ib. 
517 

1b. 
$33 
318 
333 
518 
£44 
520 
520 

ib. 


521 


$89 


521 
597 


522 
522 


533 
* 
519 
521 
524 

ib 
334 
526 
325 
517 
518 


33 


526 
527 
527 

ib. 

ib. 
497 
528 
504 
528 

ib. 
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Tinga ſennæ compoſita 


ſerpentariæ 
ſuccini 
thebaica 
Tolutana 
valerianz 


veratri | 
Toluifera balſamum 
Tormentilla erecta 
Trichomanes 
Trifolium melilotus 
paludoſum 
Trigonella fœnum græcum 
Triticum 
hybernum 
repens 
Trochiſci 
amyli 
bechici albi 
nigri 
cum opio 
catechu 
e creta 
glycynhize 
e magneſia 
de minio 
e nitro 244 
e ſulphure 
Turpethum 


Tuſſilago 
farfara 
petaſitis 


minerale 


Tutia 
4 


Ulmaria 
Ulmus campeſtris 
Unguenta 


Unguentum ad cancrum exul- 


ceratum 
adipis ſuillæ 
AÆgyptiacum 
album 
anodynum 
antipſoricum 


baſilicum 


cæruleum 


calcis hydrargyri 


albæ 


volatilis 
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| Unguentum 


Mt 


* Yaleriana fylveftris 


citrinum | 
de nicotiana 
digeſtivum 
e calce zinci 
e cerulla 
elemi | 
_ epiſpaſticum 
e ſtyrace 
e tutia 
ex ærugine 


ex infuſo canthari- 


dum 
ex pulvere cantha- 
ridum 
hæmorrhoidale 
helebori albi 
hydrargyri fortius 
mitius 
TO. nitrati 
nervinum 
picis 
e pice 
reſinæ flavæ 
| uct 
ſaturninum 
ſpermatis ceti 
ſimplex 
ſulphuris 
e ſulphure 
ſuppurans 
tutiz 
Urtica dioica 


Va 


V. 


Veratrum 

Verbaſcum thapſus 

Veronica becabunga 
officinalis 


Vioicia faba 
VVoiſcus albus 


Vincetoxicum 
Vinum 
: album Hiſpanicum 
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300 
ib. 
ib. 

144 

301 


187 


30 
301 
ib. 
ib. 
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Vinum Canarium 
Rhenanum 
rubrum 
Vina medicata 
Vinum aloes 
amarum ib. 
antimoniale ; ib. 
antimonii | ib. 
tartaniſati 50; 
e tartara antimoniali ib. 
ferri 506 
pecacuanhe 507 
millepedarum . 
nicotianæ 508 
rhabarbari 507 
rhei : | ib. | 
ſcilliticum 508 
_ zedoariz 1b, 
Viola odorata „ 
Vipera * 
Virga aurea ib. 
Vitex agnus caſtus 119 
Vitis vinifera 303 
Vitriolum album 303, 455 
coeruleum 303 
cupri ib. 
ferri 304 
martis 429 
viride 0 
zinci 303 
Vitrum antimonii 420 
ceratum 422 
Viverra zibetha 2 306 
W. 
Winterania canella 158 
5 aromatica 305 
Winteranus cortex ib. 
Z. 
Zedoaria | 306 
Zibethum ib. 
Zinct vitriolati purificatio 456 
Zincum 306 
| calaminaris 
Zingiber | 306 


